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THE  ANTIQUARY 


A  knew  ABielmo.    He  was  shrewd  sad  tM»JeM% 

Wisdom  and  ennning  had  their  shares  of  him; 

Bat  he  was  shrewiih  as  a  wayward  child. 

And  pleased  again  hj  toys  which  childhood  please; 

As  —  lMK>k  of  &bles,  graced  with  print  of  wood* 

Or  €  j«  tlM  jingling  of  a  msty  medai^ 

Or  I  je  raze  melody  of  some  old  dittj, 

Thas  iiii  was  svng  to  please  King  Pepin's  endto^ 


(•) 
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ANTIQUART. 


ABTERTISEMENT  ^  (1829.) 


Tsi  present  Work  completes  a  series  of  fictitioos  nftrratiyes,  intended  to 
Dliutrate  the  manners  ot  Scotland  at  three  different  periods.  Watbrlit 
•mbraced  the  age  of  our  fathers,  Gut  Mannbrino,  that  of  our  own  youth, 
and  the  AiTTiQUART  refers  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  haTe,  in  the  two  hist  narratires  especially,  sought  my  principal  personages 
in  the  class  of  socielr  who  are  the  last  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  general 
polish  which  assimilates  to  each  other  the  manners  of  different  nations. 
Among  the  same  class  I  hare  placed  some  of  the  scenes,  in  which  I  haye 
endeayoured  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  higher  and  more  riolent 
passions ;  both  because  the  lower  orders  are  less  restrained  by  the  habit  of 
suppressing  their  feelings,  and  because  I  agree  with  my  friend  Wordsworth^ 
that  they  seldom  fail  to  express  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
language.  This  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  the  case  witii  the  peasantry  of  my 
own  country,  a  class  with  whom  I  haye  long  been  familiar.  The  antique 
force  and  siinplicity  of  their  language,  often  tinctured  with  the  Oriental 
eloquence  of  osripture,  in  the  mouths  of  those  of  an  eleyated  understand- 
ing* givo  pathos  to  their  ^ef,  and  dimity  to  their  resentment 

I  haye  oeen  more  solicitous  to  describe  manners  minutely,  than  to  arrange 
in  any  case  an  artificial  and  combined  narratiye,  and  haye  but  to  regret 
that  1  felt  myself  unable  to  unite  these  two  reauisites  of  a  good  Noyel. 

The  knayery  of  the  Adept  in  tiie  following  sneets  may  appear  forced  and 
improbable ;  but  we  haye  had  yer}'  late  instances  of  the  lorce  of  supersti- 
tions credulity  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured, 
Aat  this  part  of  the  narratiye  is  founded  on  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence. 

1  haye  now  only  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  public,  for  the  distin- 
guished reception  which  they  haye  giyen  to  works,  that  haye  little  more 
uian  some  truth  of  colouring  to  recommend  them,  and  to  take  my  respectful 
lesre,  as  one  who  is  not  likely  again  to  solicit  their  fayour. 


To  the  aboye  adyertisement,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Antiaaary,  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  edition  to  add  a  few  words,  tnsuh 
ferrea  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  respecting 
the  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbnck. 

"  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  haye  deemed  historical  pei^ 
jonages  free  subjects  of  delineation,  I  haye  never  on  any  occasion  yiolated 
the  respeet  due  to  priyate  life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper 
to  persons,  both  living  and  dead,  with  whom  I  haye  had  interooufbe  in  so- 
eiety»  should  not  haye  risen  to  my  pen  in  such  works  as  Waverley,  and  those 
which  followed  it.  Bat  I  haye  always  studied  to  generalize  the  portraits 
#o  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions  of  fi^noy 
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tfiough  pOBsesbing  some  resemblance  to  real  indi^idaals.  Tet  I  miut  own 
my  attempts  have  not  in  this  last  particular  been  unifcrmly  successlhL 
There  are  men  whose  characters  are  so  peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delinea- 
tion of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevitably  places  the  whole 
Ksrson  before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus,  the  character  of  Jonathan 
Idbuck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of 
my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and 
otner  invaluable  favours ;  but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the 
likeness,  that  it  could  not  be  recognised  by  any  one  now  alive,  f  was  mis- 
taken, however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I  desired  should  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  secret;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father,  and  an  acute 
critic,  had  said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now  con- 
vinced who  was  the  author  oi  it,  as  he  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary,  tracei 
of  the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father's  family." 

I  have  only  farther  to  request  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  my  late  re- 
spected friend  resembled  Mr.  Oldbuck,  either  in  his  peoigree,  or  the  history 
ilnputed  to  the  ideal  personage.  There  is  not  a  single  incident  in  the  Novel 
which  is  borrowed  from  his  real  circumstances,  excepting  the  fact  that  he 
resided  in  an  old  house  near  a  flourishing  seaport,  and  that  the  author 
chanced  to  witness  a  scene  betwixt  him  and  tne  female  proprietor  of  a 
stage-coach,  very  similar  to  that  which  commences  the  history  of  the  Anti- 
quary. An  excellent  temper,  with  a  slight  degree  of  subacid  humour; 
learning,  wit,  and  drollery,  the  more  poignant  that  they  were  a  little  marked 
by  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  bachelor ;  a  soundness  of  thought,  rendered 
more  forcible  by  an  occasional  quaintness  of  expression,  were,  the  author 
conceives,  the  only  qualities  in  which  the  creature  of  his  imagination  r^^ 
sembled  his  benevolent  and  excellent  old  friend. 

The  prominent  part  performed  by  the  Beggar  in  the  following  narrative, 
induces  the  author  to  prefix  a  few  remarks  on  that  character,  as  it  formerly 
existed  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

Many  of  the  old  Scottish  mendicants  were  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  the  utterly  degraded  class  of  bein^  who  now  practise  that  wandering 
trade.  Such  of  them  as  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through  a  particular 
district,  were  usually  well  received  both  in  the  farmer's  ha',  and  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Martin,  author  of  the  Rdiqaict  Divi 
Sancti  Andrecs,  written  in  1683,  gives  the  following  account  of  one  class  of 
this  order  of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  terms  which  would  induce 
an  antiquary  like  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  regret  its  extinction.  He  conceives  them 
to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  bards,  and  proceeds :  —  "  They  are  called 
by  others,  and  by  themselves,  Jockics,  who  go  about  begging ;  and  use  still 
to  recite  the  Sloggorne  (gathering-words  or  war-cries)  <3  most  of  the  true 
ancient  surnames  of  Scot&nd,  from  old  experience  and  observation.  Some 
of  them  I  have  discoursed,  and  found  to  have  reason  and  discretion.  One 
of  them  told  me  there  were  not  now  above  twelve  of  them  in  the  whole 
isle ;  but  he  remembered  when  they  abounded,  so  as  at  one  time  he  was  on ) 
of  five  that  usually  met  at  St.  Andrews." 

The  race  of  Jockies  (of  the  above  description)  has,  I  suppose,  been  long 
axtinct  in  Scotland ;  but  the  old  remembered  beggar,  even  in  my  own  time, 
like  the  Baccoch,  or  travelling  cripple  of  Ireland,  was  expected  to  merit  his 
quarters  by  something  bevona  an  exposition  of  his  distresses.  He  was  often 
a  ulkative,  facetious  fellow,  prompt  at  repartee,  and  not  vrithheld  from 
exercising  his  powers  that  way  by  any  respect  ofpersons,  his  patched  oloak 
giving  him  the  f  rivilege  of  the  ancient  jester.  'To  be  a  gude  crack,  that  is, 
S>  possess  talents  for  conversation,  was  essential  to  the  trade  of  a  "  puir 
btnay"  of  the  more  esteemed  class ;  and  Bums,  who  delighted  in  the  amuse- 
ment thf'ir  discourse  afforded,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  gloomy 
liminess  to  the  possibility  of  himself  becoming  one  day  or  other  a  member 
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»f  their  itineituit  tociety.  In  his  poetical  irorke,  it  ii 
M  perfaope  to  indicate  that  he  considered  the  oonsumi 
Impossible.    Thos.  in  the  fine  dedication  of  his  work 


is  all  tded  to  so  often, 
consummation  as  not  utterly 
Impossible.    Thus,  in  the  fine  dedication  of  his  work  to  Garin  Hamilton, 
hesajs, — 


And  wfam  I  dowaa  fok«  a  mug* 
^    ■.LonllMtlMalBsr    ^^ 


Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  Darie,  a  brother  Poet,  he  states,  that  in  their  ek» 
ing  career— 

Tbe  iHt  ot,  tiM  want  0*1, 
boa^Jo«tob«f- 

And  after  having  remarked,  that 

To  lie  in  kflm  ud  hmnm  at  e^ 
Wheo  banes  are  emed  and  bloda  ia  thte, 
Is  doabUeai  gnat  dwtraai; 


tiie  bard  reckons  up,  with  trae  poetical  spirit,  the  free  enioTment  of  the 
bcMiutiee  of  nature,  which  might  counterbalance  the  hardship  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  life  even  of  a  mendicant  In  one  of  his  prose  letters,  to  which 
I  have  lost  the  reference,  he  details  this  idea  yet  more  seriously,  and  dwells 
upon  it,  as  not  ill  adapted  to  his  habits  and  powers. 

As  the  life  of  a^  Scottish  mendicant  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to 
have  been  contemplated  without  much  horror  by  Robert  Bums,  the  author 
3an  hardly  have  erred  in  giving  to  £die  Ochiltree  something  of  poetical 
character  and  personal  dignity,  above  the  more  abject  of  his  miserable 
calling.  The  class  had«  in  fact,  some  privileges.  A  lodging,  such  as  it 
was,  was  readily  granted  to  them  in  some  of  the  out-houses,  and  the  usual 
awmous  (alms)  of  a  handful  of  meal  (called  a  gowpen)  was  scarce  denied  hj 
the  poorest  oottaj^r.  The  mendicant  disposed  these,  according  to  their 
different  quality,  m  various  biurs  around  his  person,  and  thus  carried  about 
with  him  the  principal  part  of  his  sustenance,  which  he  literally  received 
for  the  askinc.  At  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  his  cheer  was  mended  by 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  perhaps  a  Scottish  "  twalpenny,"  or  Englisn 
penny,  which  was  expended  in  snuff  or  whisky.  In  fact,  these  indolent 
peripatetics  suffered  much  less  real  hardship  and  -want  of  food,  than  the 
poor  peasants  from  whom  they  received  alms. 

If,  in  addition  to  his  personal  qualifications,  the  mendicant  chanced  to  be 
a  King's  Bedesman,  or  Bluc-(jK>wn,  he  belonged,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  the' 
aristocra^  of  his  oider,  and  was  esteemed  a  person  of  great  importance. 

These  iSedesmen  are  an  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
were  in  the  custom  of  distributing  a  certain  alms,  in  conformity  with  the 
ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who  were  expected  in  return  to  pray 
for  the  royal  welfare  and  that  of  the  state.  This  order  is  still  kept  up. 
Their  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  years  which  his  Majesty  has  Uvea; 
and  one  Blue-Gown  additional  is  put  on  the  roll  for  every  returning  royal 
birth-day.  On  the  same  auspicious  era,  each  Bedesman  receives  a  new 
eloak,  or  gown  of  coarse  cloth,  the  colour  light  blufe,  with  a  pewter  badge, 
which  confers  on  them  the  general  privilege  of  asking  alms  through  all 
Scotland, — all  laws  against  somine,  masterful  beggary,  and  eveir  other 
species  of  mendicity,  being  suspended  in  favour  ot  this  privileged  class, 
with  his  cloak,  each  receives  a  leathern  parse,  containing  as  many  shillings 
Scots  (videlicet,  pennies  sterling)  as  the  soverei^  is  years  old ;  the  zeal  of 
their  intercession  for  the  king's  long  life  receiving,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
great  stimulus  from  their  own  present  and  increasing  interest  in  the  object 
of  their  prayers.  On  the  same  occasion  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains  preaches 
a  ifermon  to  the  Bedesmen,  who  (as  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  expressed 
himself)  are  the  most  impatient  and  inattentive  audience  in  the  world. 
Something  of  this  may  arise  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Bedesmen,  that 
they  are  paid  for  their  own  devotions,  not  for  listening  to  those  of  othera. 
Or,  more  probably,  it  arises  from  impatience,  natural,  £ough  indecorous  ia 
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CB«n  beann^  ao  Tenerable  a  character,  to  arrive  at  the  eoncIuaioB  of  tha 
aeremonial  of  the  royal  birth-day,  whichy  so  far  as  they  are  concemedt  enda 
in  a  loaty  breakfast  of  bread  and  ale ;  the  whole  monu  and  religious  ezhi* 
bition  terminatiDg  in  the  advice  of  Johnson's  '*  Hermit  how"  to  hii 
proselyte. 

Con*,  My  lad,  ud  drink  hnm  Imm. 

Of  the  charity  bestowed  on  these  aged  Bedesmen  in  money  and  clothings 
there  are  many  records  in  the  Treasurer's  aocompts.  The  foUowing  extracti 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  MiicDonald  of  the  Register  House,  may  inteieil 
those  whose  taste  is  akin  to  that  of  Jonathan  Olabuck  of  Monkbums. 

BLEW  GOWNIS. 

In  the  Account  of  Sir  Robbkt  Milvill  of  Murdocamey,  Treasurer-Depnta 
of  King  James  Y I^  there  are  the  following  Payments : — 


Junij  1590. 


Item,  to  Mr.  Peter  Young,  Elimosinar,  twende  four  ^wnis  of  blew 
elayth,  to  be  gevin  to  zxiiy  auid  men,  according  to  the  yeins  of  his  hienea 
age,  extending  to  viij  zx  viij  elnis  elayth ;  price  of  the  elne  xxiiij  s, 

Inde,  U  <?  j  a.  xy  #. 
"  Item,  for  sextene  elnis  buckrum  to  the  saidis  gownis,  price  of  the  elne  x  s. 

Inde,  viij  lu 
''Item,  twentie  four  pursis,  and  in  ilk  purse  twentie  four  schilline, 

Inde,  xxviij  7t.  xvj  #. 
"Item,  the  price  of  ilk  purse  iiij  (2. Inde,  viii  s. 


Item,  for  making  of  the  saidis  gownis, vi^ 


Cn  the  Account  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  Great  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  Treasurer-Depute,  the  Blue  Gowns  also 
appear^thus : 

"Junij  1617, 

"  Item,  to  James  Murray,  merchant,  for  fyilene  scoir  sex  elnis  and  ane 
half  elne  of  blew  claith  to  be  gownis  to  fyfhe  ane  aigeit  men  acoordine  to 
the  yeiris  of  his  Migesties  age,  at  xl  #.  the  elne,     .    .    .    Inde,  xj  c  xiij  U. 

"Item,  to  workmen  for  careing  the  blewis  to  James  Aifemiiw^  tailyeour, 
his  hous, xiij  s»  iiij  <L 

'*  Item,  for  sex  elnis  and  ane  half  of  harden  to  the  saidis  gownis,  at  yj  «. 
▼ig  d,  the  elne, Inde,  xliij  s.  iiij  d* 

"  Item,  to  the  said  workmen  for  careing  of  the  gownis  fra  the  said  Jamea 
Aikman's  hous  to  the  palace  of  Halyruoehous, xviy  jl 

"  Item,  for  mtking  the  saidis  fyftie  «e  gowns,  at  xg  ..  the  peice. 

Inde,  XXX  It.  x\{  s; 

**  Item,  for  fyflie  ane  pursis  to  the  said  puire  men,    ......    ][| «, 

"  Item,  to  Sir  Peter  xoung,  y  «.  to  be  put  in  everie  ane  of  the  saidis  \j 
pursis  to  the  said  poors  men, jexxxljj«. 

"  Item,  to  the  said  Sir  Peter,  to  buy  breid  and  drink  to  the  said  puir  men, 

y)  h  xuj  #.  iiij  a. 
Item,  to  the  said  Sir  Peter,  to  be  delt  amang  uther  puire  folk    .    jelj. 

*Item,  upoun  the  last  day  of  Jung  to  Doctor  Young,  Deane  of  W  in- 
ehester,  Elimozinar  Deput  to  his  Majestic,  twentie  fyve  pond  sterling,  to  be 
gevin  to  the  puir  be  the  way  in  his  Majesteis  progress,  •    .    Inde,  nj  e  lu" 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  althoudi  the  institution  of  King's  Bedemen  still 
subsists,  they  are  now  seldom  to  oe  seen  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  their  peculiar  dress  made  them  rather  a  characteristic  feature. 

Having  thus  g^iven  an  account  of  the  genus  and  species  to  which  Edit 
Ochiltree  appertains,  the  author  may  add,  that  the  individual  he  had  in  his 
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•je  wu  Andrefw  GemmellB,  an  old  mendicant  of  the  character  described, 
who  was  many  years  since  well  known,  and  must  still  be  remembered,  in 
the  Tales  of  Gala,  Tweed,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  and  the  adjoining  country. 

The  author  has  in  his  youth  repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  Ajidrew, 
bat  canivkt  recollect  whether  he  held  tne  rank  of  Blue-Qown.  He  was  a 
remarkably  fine  old  figure,  yery  tall,  and  maintaining  a  soldierlike,  or  mili- 
tary manner  and  address.  His  features  were  intelfigent,  with  a  powerful 
expression  of  sarcasm.  His  motions  were  always  so  graceful,  that  he  might 
almost  haye  been  suspected  of  having  studied  them ;  for  he  might,  on  any 
occasion,  have  served  as  a  model  for  an  artist,  so  remarkably  striking  were 
his  ordinary  attitudes.  Andrew  Oemmells  had  little  of  the  cant  of  his  oall- 
ing ;  his  wants  were  food  and  shelter,  or  a  trifle  of  money,  which  he  always 
claimed,  and  seemed  to  receive  as  his  due.  He  sung  a  good  song,  told  a 
good  story,  and  could  crack  a  severe  iest,  with  all  the  acumen  of  Shaks- 
peare's  jesters,  though  without  using,  like  them,  the  cloak  of  insanity.  It 
was  some  fear  of  Andrew's  satire,  as  much  as  a  feeline  of  kindness  or 
eharity,  which  secured  him  the  general  good  reception  wnich  he  enjoyed 
everywhere.  In  fact,  a  jest  of  Andrew  Oemmells,  especially  at  the  expense 
of  a  person  of  consequence,  flew  round  the  circle  which  he  frequented,  as 
surely  as  the  bon-mct  of  a  man  of  established  character  for  wit  glides 
through  the  fashionable  world.  Many  of  his  good  thin^  are  held  in  rememf- 
brance,  but  are  generally  too  local  and  personal  to  be  introduced  here. 

Andrew  had  a  character  peculiar  to  himself  among  his  tribe,  for  aught  I 
ever  heard.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  with  any 
one  who  desired  such  amusement.  This  was  more  in  the  character  of  the 
Irish  itinerant  gambler,  called  in  that  country  a  carrow^  than  of  the  Scottish 
be^ear.  But  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  Gala- 
■h^Is,  assured  the  author,  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Andrew  Oemmells,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  game  at  brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinction, 
and  birth.  To  preserve  the  due  gradations  of  rank,  the  party  was  made  at 
an  open  window  of  the  chateau,  the  laird  sitting  on  his  chair  in  the  inside^ 
the  beggar  on  a  stool  in  the  yard ;  and  they  played  on  the  window-sill.  The 
stake  was  a  considerable  parcel  of  silver.  The  author  expressing  some 
surprise,  Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  the  laird  was  no  doubt  a  humourist  or 
original ;  but  that  many  decent  persons  in  those  times  would,  like  him,  have 
thought  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  passing  an  hour,  either  in  o\rd- 
playmg  or  conversation,  with  Andrew  Oemmells. 

This  singular  mendicant  had  generally,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  as  much 
money  about  his  person,  as  would  have  been  thought  the  value  of  his  life, 
among  modem  foot-pads.  On  one  occasion,  a  country  gentleman,  generally 
esteemed  a  very  narrow  man,  happening  to  meet  Andrew,  expressed  great 
regret  that  he  had  no  silver  in  his  pocket,  or  he  would  have  given  him  six- 
pence:— "  I  can  give  you  change  for  a  note,  laird,"  replied  ioidrew. 

Like  most  who  have  arisen  to  the  head  of  their  profession,  the  moderc 
degradation  which  mendicity  has  undergone  was  often  the  subject  of 
Andrew's  lamentations.  As  a  trade,  he  said,  it  was  fortj  pounds  a-year 
worse  sinee  he  had  first  practised  it.  On  another  occasion  he  observed, 
beggine  was  in  modem  times  scarcely  the  profession  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
that  if  he  had  twenty  sons,  he  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  breed  one  of 
them  up  in  his  own  une.  When  or  where  this  latidaior  temporis  acH  closed 
his  wanderings,  the  author  never  heard  with  certainty ;  but  most  probably, 
as  Bums  says, 

— — ■  he  di«d  a  cMlfw-powny^  deatti. 
At  ■OOI0  dike  Mde.  . 

The  author  may  add  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  as  Edie  Ochiltree 
and  Andrew  Oemmells ;  considering  these  illustrations  as  a  sort  of  gallery, 
npen  to  the  reception  of  anything  which  may  elucidate  former  manners,  or 
smnse  the  rnader 
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Til*  Huthor^s  contemporaries  nt  the  oniTerBitj  of  Edinburgh  will  probabfy 
remember  the  thin  wasted  form  of  a  venerable  old  Bedesman,  who  stood  b]r 
the  Potter-row  port,  now  demolished,  and,  without  speaking  a  syllable^ 

Sently  inclined  his  head,  and  offered  his  hat,  bnt  with  the  least  possible 
egree  of  urgency,  towards  each  individual  who  passed.  This  man  rained, 
by  silence  and  the  extenuated  and  wasted  appearance  of  a  palmer  from  a 
remote  country,  the  same  tribute  which  was  yielded  to  Andrew  Gemmells'f 
sarcastie  humour  and  stately  deportment.  He  was  understood  to  be  able  t9 
maintain  a  son  a  student  in  the  theological  classes  of  the  Uniyersity,  at  the 
sate  of  which  the  father  was  a  mendicant.  The  young  man  was  modest  and« 
inclined  to  learning,  so  that  a  student  of  the  same  age,  and  whose  parents 
were  rather  of  the  lower  order,  moved  by  seeinj^  him  excluded  from  the 
society  of  other  scholars  when  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  suspected,  endea- 
voured to  console  him  bv  offering  him  some  occasional  civilities.  The  old 
mendicant  was  grateful  for  this  attention  to  his  son,  and  one  day,  as  the 
friendly  student  passed,  he  stooped  forward  more  than  usual,  as  if  to  inter- 
cept his  passage.  The  scholar  drew  out  a  half-penny,  which  he  concluded 
was  the  Dogear's  oliject,  when  he  was  surprisea  to  receive  his  thanks  for 
the  kindnesshe  had  shown  to  Jemmie,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  them  next  Saturday,  '*on  a  shoulder  of  mutton  and 
potatoes,^'  adding,  "  ye'll  put  on  your  clean  sark,  as  I  have  company."  The 
student  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept  this  hospitable  proposal,  as  many  in 
his  place  would  probably  have  done ;  but,  as  ue  motive  might  have  Men 
capable  of  misrepresentation,  he  thought  it  most  prudent,  considering  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  old  man,  to  decline  the  invitation. 

Such  are  a  few  traits  of  Scottish  mendicity,  desigqed  to  throw  light  on  a 
Novel  in  which  a  character  of  that  description  plays  a  prominent  part.  We 
conclude,  that  we  have  vindicated  Edie  Ochiltree's  rignt  to  the  importance 
assigned  him ;  and  have  shown,  that  we  have  known  one  beggar  take  a 
hand  at  cards  with  a  person  of  distinction,  and  another  give  dinner  parties, 
I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  Antiquary  was  not 
■0  well  received  on  its  first  appearance  as  either  of  its  predecessors,  though 
in  couTte  of  time  it  rose  to  equal,  and,  with  some  leaderti  fuperior  pgpo* 
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Am!  l«t  tlM  MM  wh0  «ll«tk  ha  tte  cdlv  ; 
Aad  is  hM  esUinf  lot  lua  aotluac  nil, 

Chiomos 


It  ms  Qttilj  on  a  fine  ■ummer'B  dftj,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
lar/,  when  a  yoong  man,  of  genteel  appeanuace,  journeying  towards  thi 
north-east  of  Scotland,  nrovided  himselr  with  a  ticket  in  one  of  thoee  poUie 
earriagee  which  travel  between  Edinburgh  and  the  Qneensferry,  at  which 
place,  as  the  name  implies,  and  as  is  well  Known  to  all  my  northern  readers, 
there  is  a  passage-boat  for  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  coach  was  cal- 
enlftted  to  carry  six  regular  passengers,  besides  such  interlopers  as  the 
eoachman  conid  pick  ^P  by  tne  way,  and  intrude  u|x>n  those  who  were 
lenUy  tn  possession.  The  tickets,  which  conferred  right  to  seat  in  this 
▼Aide  of  uttle  ease,  were  dispensed  by  a  sharp-lookine  old  dame,  with  a 
pair  of  spectacles  on  a  Tory  thin  nose,  who  inhabits  a  '*  laigh  shop,'' 
angliei^  a  cellar,  opening  to  the  High  Street  by  a  straight  and  steep  stair, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  she  sold  tape,  thread,  needles,  skeins  of  worsted, 
eoano  linen  cloth,  and  such  feminine  goar,  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
and  skill  to  descend  to  the  profundity  other  dwelling,  without  falling  hefl4- 
long  themseWes,  or  throwing  down  anj  of  the  numerous  articles  which, 

Bdd  on  each  side  of  the  descent,  indicated  the  profession  of  the  tradet 
ow. 

The  writtm  hand-bill,  which,  pasted  on  a  projecting  board,  announced 
that  the  Queensferry  Diligence,  or  Hawes  Fly,  departed  precisely  at  twelre 
o'eioek  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  July,  17 — ,  m  order  to  secure  for  traTellert 
the  opportanity  of  passing  the  Frith  with  ihe  flood-tide,  lied  on  the  present 
occasion  like  a  bulletin;  for  although  that  hour  was  pealed  from  Saint 
Giles's  steeple,  and  repeated  by  the  Tron,  no  coach  appeared  upon  the  ap- 
pointed stand.  It  is  true,  only  two  tickets  had  been  taken  out,  and  jsossibr? 
the  lady  of  the  subterranean  mansion  might  have  an  understanding  with 
her  Automedon,  that,  in  such  cases,  a  little  space  was  to  be  allowed  tor  the 
ehanoe  of  filling  up  ^e  vacant  places — or  the  said  Automedon  might  have 
been  attending  a  funeral,  and  be  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  stripping  his 
vehicle  of  its  lugubrious  trappings— or  he  might  have  staid  to  take  a  nalf^ 
mutekin  extraorainary  with  his  crony  the  hostler — or — in  shorti  he  did  not 
BUtke  his  appearance. 

The  Toung  gentleman,  vrfao  began  to  grow  somewhat  impatient,  was  now 

C'  '  led  by  a  c  jmpanion  in  this  petty  misery  of  human  life— the  person  who 
taken  out  the  other  place.    He  who  is  bent  upon  a  Journey  is  usually 
tmtj  tc  be  distinguished  from  hit  fellow-oitiiens    The  boots,  the  ereoA-eoa^ 
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the  umbrella,  the  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  the  hat  pulled  over  his  res  ji red 
brows,  the  determined  importance  of  his  pace,  his  brief  answers  to  the  salu- 
tations of  lounging  acquaintances,  are  all*  marks  by  which  the  experienced 
traveller  in  mail-coach  or  diligence  can  distinguish,  at  a  distance,  the  com- 

S anion  of  his  future  iournej,  as  he  pushes  onward  to  the  place  of  ren- 
ezYous.  It  is  then  that,  with  worldly  wisdom,  the  first  comer  hastens  to 
secure  the  best  berth  in  the  coach  for  nimself,  and  to  make  the  most  conve- 
niont  arrangement  for  his  bagga^  before  the  arrival  of  his  competitors. 
Our  youth,  who  wa8  gifted  with  bttle  prudence  of  any  sort^  and  who  was, 
moreover,  by  the  absence  of  the  coach,  deprived  of  the  power  of  availing 
himself  of  his  priority  of  choice,  amused  nimself,  instead,  by  speculating 
upon  the  occupation  and  character  of  the  personage  who  was  now  come  to 
the  coach  office. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  age  of  sixty,  perhaps  older, — but  his 
hale  complexion  and  firm  step  announced  that  years  had  not  impaired  his 
strength  or  health.  His  countenance  was  of  the  true  Scottish  cast,  strongly 
marked,  and  rather  harsh  in  features,  with  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  countenance  in  which  habitual  gravity  was  enlivened  by  a  cast  of 
ironical  humour.  His  dress  was  uniform,  and  of  a  colour  becoming  his  age 
and  gravity ;  a  wig,  well  dressed  and  powdered,  surmounted  by  a  slouched 
hat,  nad  something  of  a  professional  air.  He  might  be  a  clergvman,  yet 
his  appearance  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  usually  belongs 
to  tlie  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  his  first  ejaculation  put  the  matter  beyond 
question. 

He  arrived  with  a  hurried  pace,  and,  casting  an  alarmed  glance  towards 
the  dial-plate  of  the  church,  then  looking  at  the  place  where  the  coach 
should  have  been,  exclaimed,  "  Deil's  in  it — I  am  too  late  after  all  I" 

The  young  man  relieved  his  anxiety,  by  telling  him  the  coach  had  not 
yet  appeared.  The  old  gentleman,  apparently  conscious  of  his  own  want 
of  punctuality,  did  not  at  first  feel  courageous  enough  to  censure  that  of 
the  coachman.  He  took  a  parcel,  containing  apparenUy  a  larse  folio,  from 
a  little  boy  who  followed  him,  and,  patting  him  on  the  head,  bid  him  go 

back  and  tell  Mr.  B ,  that  if  he  had  known  he  was  to  have  had  so  much 

time  he  would  have  put  another  word  or  two  to  their  bargain, — then  told 
the  boy  to  mind  his  business,  and  he  would  be  as  thriving  a  lad  as  ever 
dusted  a  duodecimo.  The  boy  lingered,  perhaps  in  hopes  of  a  penny  to 
buy  marbles ;  but  none  was  forthcoming.  Our  senior  leaned  his  little 
bundle  upon  one  of  the  posts  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and,  facing  the 
traveller  who  had  first  arrived,  waited  in  silence  for  about  five  minutes  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  diligence. 

At  length,  after  one  or  two  impatient  elances  at  the  progress  of  the 
minute-hand  of  the  clock,  having  compared  it  with  his  own  wateh,  a  huge 
and  antique  gold  repeater,  and  having  twitehed  about  his  features  to  give 
duo  emphasis  to  one  or  two  peevish  pshaws,  he  hailed  the  old  lady  of  ihe 
caTem. 

"Good  woman, — but  what  the  d — 1  is  her  name? — Mrs.  Macleuchar  I'' 

Mrs.  Macleuclukr,  aware  that  she  had  a  defensive  part  to  sustain  in  the 
encounter  which  was  to  follow,  was  in  no  hurry  to  hasten  the  discussion  by 
returning  a  ready  answer. 

"  Mrs.  Macleuchar— Good  woman,"  (with  an  elevated  voioe) — then  apart, 
**  Old  doited  hag,  she* s  as  deaf  as  a  post — I  pay,  Mrs.  Macleuchar  I" 

'*I  am  just  serving  a  customer. — Indeed,  hinny,  it  will  no  be  a  bodle 
cheaper  than  I  tell  ye." 

*'  Woman,"  reiterated  the  traveller,  "  do  you  think  we  can  stand  hero  all 
Jay  till  you  have  cheated  that  p  or  servant  wench  out  of  her  half-year's  fee 
and  bountith  ?" 

*' Cheated!"  retorted  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  eager  to  take  up  the  quarr«il 
upon  u  defensible  ground — "I  soom  your  words,  sir;  you  are  an  «Boivi1 
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ponun^  und  I  dei  Ire  yoa  will  not  stand  there  to  slander  me  at  mj  ain  stdr 

**  Tlw  woman,"  said  the  senior,  looking  with  an  arch  glance  at  his  destined 
travelling  companion, "  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action. — ^Woman," 
again  turning  to  the  Tault,  **  I  arraign  not  thj  character,  but  I  desire  to 
know  what  is  become  of  thy  coach  V 

"What's  your wull  T"  answo^ed  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  relapsing  into  deafnesik 

"  We  have  taken  places,  ma'am,"  said  the  younger  stranger,  "  in  your 

diligence  for  (^eensferry " "Which  should  have  been  half-way  on  the 

road  before  now,"  contmned  the  elder  and  more  impatient  traveller,  rising 
in  wrath  as  he  spoke ;  '*  and  now  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  miss  the  tide, 
and  I  have  business  of  importance  on  the  other  side — and  your  cursed 
eoach" 

"The  coach? — Gude  guide  us,  gentlemen,  is  it  no  on  the  stand  yett" 
answered  the  old  lady,  her  shrill  tone  of  expostulation  sinking  into  a  kind 
of  apologetic  whine.    "  Is  it  the  coach  ye  hae  been  waiting  for?" 

"What  else  could  have  kept  us  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the  side  of  the 
gutter  here,  you — you  fiutibless  woman,  eh  T" 

Mrs.  Blacleuchar  now  ascended  her  trap  stair  (for  such  it  might  be  called, 
though  constructed  of  stone),  until  her  nose  came  upon  a  level  with  the 
pavement ;  then,  after  wiping  her  spectacles  to  look  for  that  which  she  well 
knew  was  not  to  be  found,  die  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  astonishment^ 
"  Gude  guide  us ! — saw  ever  onybody  the  like  o'  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  YOU  abominable  woman,"  vociferated  the  traveller,  "  many  have 
seen  the  like  of  it,  and  all  will  see  the  like  of  it,  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  your  troUoping  sex ;"  then,  pacing  with  great  indignation  before  the 
door  of  the  shop,  still  as  he  passed  and  repaMed,  like  a  vessel  who  gives 
her  broadside  as  she  comes  abreast  of  a  hostile  fortress,  he  shot  down  com- 
plaints,  threats,  and  reproaches,  on  the  embarrassed  Mrs.  Macleuchar. 
He  would  take  a  post-chaise  —  he  would  call  a  hackney-coacL  —  he  would 
take  four  horses  —  he  must — he  would  be  on  the  north  side  to-day — and 
aU  the  expense  of  his  journey,  besides  damages,  direct  and  consequentia], 
arising  from  delay,  should  be  accumulated  on  the  devoted  head  of  Mrs 
Macleuchar. 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  his  pettish  resentment,  that  the  youn^r 
traveller,  who  was  in  no  such  pressing  hurry  to  depart,  could  not  heh)  bemg 
amused  with  it,  especially  as  it  was  obvious,  that  every  now  and  then  the 
old  gentleman,  though  ve^  angry,  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  vehe- 
mence. But  when  Mrs.  Macleuchar  began  also  to  join  in  the  laughter,  he 
quickly  put  a  stop  to  her  ill-timed  merriment. 

"Woman,"  said  he,  "is  that  advertisement  thine?"  showing  a  bit  of 
crumpled  printed  paper :  "  Does  it  not  set  forth,  that,  God  willing,  as  you 
hypocriticallv  express  it,  the  Ilawes  Fly,  or  Queensferry  Diligence,  would 
set  forth  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock  ?  and  is  it  not,  thou  falsest  of  creatures, 
now  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  no  such  fly  or  diligence  to  be  seen  ? — Dost 
thou  know  the  consequence  of  seducing  the  lieges  by  false  reports? — dost 
thou  know  it  might  be  brought  under  the  statute  of  leasing-making  ?  Answer 
— and  for  once  m  thy  long,  useless,  and  evil  life,  let  it  be  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  sincerity, — hast  thou  such  a  coach  ? — is  it  in  rerum  naiuraf — or 
is  this  base  annunciation  a  mere  swindle  on  the  incautious,  to  beguile  them 
of  their  time,  their  patience,  and  three  shillings  of  sterling  money  of  this 
realm  ? — Hast  thou,  I  say,  such  a  coach  ?  av  or  no  ?" 

"  0  dear,  yes,  sir ;  the  neighbours  ken  the  diligence  weel,  green  picked 
s»:t  wi'  red — ^three  yellow  wheels  and  a  black  ane. 

**  Woman,  thy  special  description  will  not  serve — it  may  be  only  a  lie  with 
a  circumstance." 

"  0  man  I  man  I"  said  the  orerwhelmed  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  totally  exha  irted 
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at  having  been  so  long-  the  butt  of  his  rhetoric,  "  take  back  yoar  three  shil 
lings,  and  make  me  quit  o'  je/' 

''Not  80  fast,  not  so  fast,  woman — Will  three  shillings  transport  me  to 
Queensferrj,  agreeably  to  thy  treacherous  program  ? — or  will  it  requite  thr 
damage  I  may  sustain  b^  leaving  my  business  undone  ?  or  repay  the  ezpensef^ 
which  I  must  disburse  if  I  am  obliged  to  tarry  a  day  at  the  South  Ferry  fot 
lack  of  tide  ? — Will  it  hire,  I  say,  a  pinnace,  for  which  slone  the  regular 
price  is  five  shillings  ?" 

Here  his  argument  was  cut  short  by  a  lumbering  noise,  which  proved  to 
be  the  advance  of  the  expected  vehicle,  pressing  forward  with  all  the  despatch 
to  which  the  broken-winded  jades  that  drew  it  could  possibly  be  ursed. 
With  ineffable  pleasure,  Mrs.  Macleuchar  saw  her  tormentor  deposited  in 
the  leathern  convenience ;  but  still,  as  it  was  driving  off,  his  head  thrust 
out  of  the  window  reminded  her,  in  words  drowned  amid  the  rumbling  of 
ibe  wheels,  that,  if  the  diligence  did  not  attain  the  Ferry  in  time  to  save 
the  flood-tide,  she,  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
eonsequences  that  mi^ht  ensue. 

The  coach  had  continued  in  motion  for  a  mile  or  two  before  the  stranger 
had  completely  repossessed  himself  of  his  equanimity,  as  was  manifested 
by  the  doleful  ejaculations,  which  he  made  from  time  to  time,  on  the  too 
great  probability,  or  even  certainty,  of  their  missing  the  flood-tide.  Bj 
degrees,  however,  his  wrath  subsided ;  he  wiped  his  brows,  relaxed  his 
frown,  and,  undoing  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  produced  his  folio,  on  which 
he  gaxed  from  time  to  time  with  the  knowing  look  of  an  amateur,  admiring 
its  height  and  condition,  and  ascertaining  by  a  minute  and  individual  in- 
spection of  each  leaf,  that  the  volume  was  uninjured  and  entire  from  litlfr' 
page  to  colophon.  His  fellow-traveller  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  the 
subject  of  his  studies.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  with  someUiing  of  a  sarcastic 
glance,  as  if  he  supposed  the  young  querist  would  not  relish,  or  perhaps 
understand  his  answer,  and  pronounced  the  book  to  be  Sandy  uordon's 
Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  a  book  illustrative  of  the  Roman  remains  in 
Scotland.  The  querist,  nnappalled  by  this  learned  title,  proceeded  to  put 
several  questions,  which  indicated  that  he  had  made  use  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  although  not  possessed  of  minute  information  on  the  subject  of 
antiquities,  had  yet  acauaintance  enoueh  with  the  classics  to  render  him 
an  interested  and  intelligent  auditor  when  they  were  enlarged  upon.  The 
elder  traveller,  observing  with  pleasure  the  capacity  of  his  temporary  com* 
panion  to  understand  and  answer  him,  plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  a  sea 
of  discussion  concerning  urns,  vases,  ^tive  altars,  Roman  camps,  and  the 
rules  of  castrametation. 

Tl\e  pleasure  of  this  discourse  had  such  a  dulcifying  tendency,  that, 
althougn  two  causes  of  delay  occurred,  each  of  much  more  serious  dun^ 
tion  than  that  which  had  drawn  down  his  wrath  upon  the  unlucky  Mrs. 
Macleuchar,  our  Antiquary  only  bestowed  on  the  aelay  the  honour  of  a 
few  episodical  poohs  and  pshaws,  which  rather  seemed  to  regard  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  disquisition  than  the  retardation  of  his  journey. 

The  first  of  these  stops  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  spring, 
which  half  an  hour's  labour  hardly  repaired.  To  the  second,  the  Antiquary 
was  himself  accessorv,  if  not  the  principal  cause  of  it ;  for,  observing  that 
one  of  the  horses  had  cast  a  fore-foot  snoe,  he  apprised  the  coachman  of 
this  important  deficiency.  "  It's  Jamie  Martingale  that  furnishes  the  naigt 
on  contract,  and  uphauds  them,"  answered  John,  '*  and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  make  anv  stop,  or  to  suffer  prejudice  by  the  like  of  these  accidents." 

"  And  when  vou  go  to  —  I  mean  to  the  place  you  deserve  to  go  to,  you 
scoundrel,  —  who  do  you  think  will  uphold  you  on  contract?  If  you  don't 
dtop  directlv  and  carry  the  poor  brute  to  the  next  smithy,  I'll  have  you 
Dunished,  if  there's  a  justice  of  peace  in  Mid-Lothian ;"  and,  opening  the 
MMush  door,  out  he  jumped,  while  the  coachman  obeyed  hio  orders,  mutter 
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10^  that  **  if  the  gentlemen  lost  the  tide  now,  they  coald  not  eaj  hot  it 
their  ain  fault,  since  he  was  willing  to  get  on." 

I  like  80  little  to  analyse  the  complication  of  the  eaoses  which  influenoe 
actions,  that  I  will  not  yentnre  to  ascertain  whether  our  Antiquary's 
humanity  to  the  poor  horse  was  not  in  some  decree  aided  by  his  desire  of 
showing  his  companion  a  Picfs  camp,  or  Roun<Eaboat,  a  suDJect  which  he 
had  been  elaborately  discussing,  ana  of  which  a  specimai,  "  very  curious 
and  perfect  indeed,"  happened  to  ezisi  about  a  hmuured  yards  distant  from 
the  spot  where  this  interruption  took  place.  But  were  I  compelled  to 
deoompoee  the  motives  of  my  worthy  foend  (for  such  was  the  genUeman 
in  the  sober  suit,  with  powdered  wig  and  slonehed  hat),  I  should  say,  that, 
although  he  certainly  would  not  in  any  case  haye  suffered  the  coachman  to 
proce^  while  the  horse  was  unfit  for  service,  and  likely  to  suffer  by  beinc 
orged  forward,  yet  the  man  of  whipcord  escaped  some  severe  abuse  and 
reproach  by  the  agreeable  mode  which  the  traveller  found  out  to  pass  the 
interval  of  delay. 

So  much  tijne  was  consumed  by  these  faiterrnptions  of  their  journey,  that 
wfatD  ther  deeoended  the  hill  above  the  Hawes  (for  so  the  inn  on  the  southern 
side  of  tL«  Qaeens4eiTT  is  denominated),  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Anti- 
qoary  at  ouoe  discerned,  from  the  extent  of  wet  sand,  and  the  number  of 
black  stones  and  rocks,  covered  with  sea-weed,  which  were  visible  along  the 
skirts  of  the  shore,  that  the  hour  of  tide  vras  past  The  young  traveller 
expected  a  burst  of  indignation ;  but  whether,  as  Croaker  says  in  *'  The 
Good-natured  Blan,"  our  hero  had  exhausted  himself  in  fretting  away  his 
misfortunes  beforehand,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  them  when  they  actually 
arrived,  or  whether  he  found  the  company  in  which  he  was  placed  too  con* 
genial  to  lead  him  to  repine  at  anytiiing  which  delayed  his  journey,  it  is 
certain  that  he  submitted  to  his  lot  with  much  resignation. 

**  The  d— I's  in  the  diligence  and  th<>  old  hag  it  belongs  to ! — Diligence, 
juoth  ir  Thou  shouldst  have  called  it  the  ^oth  —  Fly,  quoth  she?  why, 
it  moves  like  a  fly  through  a  ^ue-pot,  as  the  Irishman  sajs.  But  however, 
time  and  tide  tury  for  no  man ;  and  so,  my  young  friend,  vre'Il  have  a 
sna^  here  at  the  Hawes,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  place,  and  IH 
be  very  hftppy  to  finish  the  account  I  was  ^ving  you  of  the  diflerence 
between  the  mode  of  entrenching  etMttra  Hahva  and  caHra  auiwa,  things 
oonibunded  by  too  man^  of  our  historians.  Lack-a-day,  if  they  had  ta'en 
the  pains  to  satisfy  their  own  eyes,  instead  of  following  each  other's  blind 

K 'dance  I '—  Well  I  we  shall  m  pretty  comfortable  at  the  Hawes ;  and 
ides,  alter  all,  we  must  have  dined  somewhere,  and  it  will  be  pleasanter 
•ailing  with  the  tide  of  ebb  and  the  evening  breese.'' 

In  thia  Christian  temper  of  making  the  best  of  all  oecnrronoes,  ow 
tamihtn  aligfated  at  the  Hawes. 
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C|ii]thr  tilt  Sttoolt. 

Sir,  they  do  acandal  me  apon  Uie  votA  h«nl 
A  poor  quotidian  rack  of  mutton  roaated 
D17  to  be  SFBted  1  and  that  drivan  down 
With  beer  and  bnttor^iiilk,  mingled  logothar. 
It  ia  ajcainat  my  freehold,  ny  inheritanoa. 
Wim  is  the  word  that  glads  the  heart  of  man. 
And  mine'k  the  house  of  wine.    Sack,  says  my  bak, 
Bg  wmrp  ami  drmk  Shfryy,  that^  my  poaie. 

Bbh  Jo>Mii*a  Iftm  lim. 

As  th«  senior  traTeller  descended  the  crasv  steps  of  the  diligenoe  at  th# 
inn,  he  was  greeted  by  the  fat,  gouty,  pursy  landlord,  with  that  mixture  oi 
familiarity  and  respect  which  the  Scotch  innkeepers  of  the  old  school  av^d 
Ic  assume  towards  their  more  valued  customers. 

*'  Have  a  care  o'  us,  Monkbarns  V*  (distinguishing  him  by  his  territorial 
epithet,  always  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  Scottish  proprietor)  —  **m 
tais  you  ?  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  your  honour  here  till  the  summer 
session  was  ower." 

"  Te  donnard  auld  deevil,"  answered  his  guest,  his  Scottish  accent  pro* 
dominating  when  in  anger,  though  otherwise  not  particularly  remarkable^ 

—  "  ye  donnard  auld  crippled  iaiot,  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  session,  or 
the  geese  that  flock  to  it,  or  the  hawks  that  pick  their  pinions  for  them  V 

''Troth,  and  that's  true,"  said  mine  host,  who,  in  fact,  onl^  spoke  upon  a 
very  general  recollection  of  the  stranger's  original  education,  yet  would 
have  been  sorry  not  to  have  been  supposed  accurate  as  to  the  station  and 

Frofession  of  him,  or  any  other  occasional  guest — ''That's  very  true ;  but 
thought  ye  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to  look  after — I  have  ane 
mysell  —  a  ganging  plea  that  my  father  left  me,  and  his  father  afore  left  to 
him.  It's  about  our  back-yard  —  ye'U  maybe  hae  heard  of  it  in  the  Parlia- 
ment-House, Hutchison  against  Mackitchinson ;  it's  a  weel-kenn'd  plea— 
it's  been  four  times  in  afore  the  fifteen,  and  deil  onvthing  the  wisest  o'  them 
could  make  o't,  out  just  to  send  it  out  again  to  the  outer-house.  0  it's  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see  how  lang  and  how  carefully  justice  is  considered  in 
this  country  r' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,"  said  the  traveller,  but  in  great  good-ho- 
uiour,  "  and  tell  us  what  you  can  give  this  young  gentleman  and  me  for 
dinner," 

"  Ou,  there's  fish,  nae  doubt, — that's  sea-trout  and  caller  haddocks,"  said 
Mackitchinson,  twisting  his  napkin ;  "  and  ye'U  be  for  a  mutton-chop,  and 
there's  cranberry-tarts  very  weel  preserved,  and  —  and  there's  just  ony  thing 
else  ye  like." 

"Which  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  else  whatever?  Well,  well,  the  fish 
and  the  chop,  and  the  tarts,  will  do  very  well.  But  don't  imitate  the  caik* 
tious  dela^  that  you  praise  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Let  there  be  no  remits 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer-house,  hear  ye  me  ?" 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Mackitchinson,  whose  long  and  heedful  perusal  ol  volumes 
of  printed  session  papers  had  made  him  acquainted  with  some  law  phrases 

—  "  the  denner  shall  be  served  quamprimumt  and  that  peremptorie.  And 
with  the  flattering  laugh  of  a  promising  host,  he  left  them'Sn  his  sanded 
parlour,  hung  with  prints  of  the  Four  Sessions. 

As,  notwithstanding  his  pledge  to  the  contrary,  the  glorious  delays  of  th^ 
law  were  not  without  their  par^lel  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  our  younger 
traveller  had  an  opportunity  to  step  out  and  make  some  inquiry  of  uie 
people  of  the  house  concerning  the  rank  and  station  of  his  companion. 
The  information  which  he  received  was  of  a  genersl  and  less  authentir 
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natiu'^  lat  ifvite  sufficient  to  make  him  aoqoidiited  with  the  ii.im«,  history, 
and  circomstanoes  of  the  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  endearour^  in  a  few 
words,  to  introduce  more  accurately  to  our  readers. 

Jonathan  Oldenbuck,  or  Oldinbuck,  by  popular  contraction  Oldbaca,  oi 
Uonkbamii,  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  small  pr^ 
perty  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  a  thriving  seaport  town  on  the  north-easten. 
soast  of  Scotland,  which,  for  various  reasons,  we  shall  denominate  Fairport. 
They  had  been  established  for  several  generations,  as  landowners  in  the 
eounty,  and  in  most  shires  of  £ngUnd  would  have  been  accounted  a  funily 

of  some  standing.    But  the  shire  of was  filled  with  ^ntlemen  of 

more  ancient  descent  and  larger  fortune.  In  the  last  generation,  also,  the 
neighbouring  gentry  had  be^  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  while  the  pro> 
prietors  of  Monkbarns,  like  the  burghers  of  the  tovm  near  which  they  were 
settled,  were  steady  assertors  of  the  Protestant  succession.  The  latter  had, 
howcTer,  a  pedigree  of  their  own,  on  which  they  prided  themselves  as  much 
as  those  who  despised  them  Valued  their  respective  Saxon,  Norman,  or 
Celtic  genealogies.  The  first  Oldenbuck,  who  had  settled  in  their  family 
mansion  shortly  after  the  Reformation,  was,  they  asserted,  descended  from 
one  of  the  original  printers  of  Germany,  and  had  left  his  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  He  bad  found  a  refuge  in  the  tovni  near  which  his  posterity  dwelt^ 
the  more  readily  that  he  was  a  sufferer  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  certainly 
not  the  less  so,  that  he  brought  with  him  money  enough  to  purchase  the 
small  estate  of  Monkbarns,  then  sold  by  a  dissipated  laird,  to  whose  father 
it  had  been  gifted,  with  other  church  lands,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  great 
and  wealthy  monastery  to  which  it  had  belonged.  The  Oldenbucks  were 
therefore  loyal  subjects  on  all  occasions  of  insurrection ;  and,  as  thev  kept 
up  a  good  intolli^nce  with  the  borough,  it  chanced  that  the  Laird  of  Monk- 
bams,  who  flourished  in  1745,  was  provost  of  the  town  durini;  that  ill-iated 
year,  and  had  exerted  himself  with  much  spirit  in  favour  of  King  Oeorge, 
and  even  been  put  to  expanses  on  that  score,  which,  according  u>  the  liberal 
eonduct  of  the  existing  government  towards  their  friends,  had  never  been 
repaid  him.  B^  dint  of  solicitation,  however,  and  borough  interest,  he 
eontrived  to  gain  a  place  in  the  customs,  and,  being  a  frugal,  careful  man, 
had  found  himself  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  his  paternal  fortune.  He 
had  only  two  sons,  of  whom,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  present  laird  was  the 
younger,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  still  flourisned  in  single  blessed- 
ness, and  the  other,  who  was  greatly  more  juvenile,  made  a  love-mateh  with 
a  captain  in  the  Forty^twa^  who  had  no  other  fortune  but  his  commission 
and  a  Highland  pedigree,  Pover^  disturbed  a  union  which  love  would 
otherwise  have  made  happy,  and  Captain  M'Intyre,  in  justice  to  his  wife 
and  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  had  found  himself  obliged  to  seek  his 
fi>rtune  in  the  East  Indies.  Being  ordered  upon  an  expedition  against 
Hyder  Ally,  the  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  was  cut  off,  and  no  news 
ever  reached  his  unfortunate  wife,  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  was  mui^ 
dered  in  prison,  or  survived,  in  what  the  habito  of  the  Indian  tyrant  reap 
dered  a  hopeless  captivity.  She  sunk  under  the  accumulated  load  of  grief 
and  uncertainty,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter  to  the  charge  of  her  brother, 
the  existing  laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  history  of  that  proprietor  himself  is  soon  told.  Being,  as  we  have 
■aid,  a  second  son,  his  fatner  destined  him  to  a  share  in  a  substantial  mer- 
cantile concern,  carried  on  by  some  of  his  maternal  relations.  From  this 
Jonathan's  mind  revolted  in  the  most  irreconcilable  manner.  He  was  then 
put  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  a  writer,  or  attorney,  in  which  he 
profited  so  far,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  forms  of  feudal 
mvestitnres,  and  showed  such  pleasure  in  reconciling  their  incongruities 
and  tracing  their  origin,  that  his  master  had  great  hope  he  would  one  dav 
be  an  able  conveyancer.    But  he  halted  upon  the  threshold,  and,  though 
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he  acquired  a'ime  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  system  of  the  law  of  liiii 
isouniry,  he  coald  never  be  persuaded  to  apply  it  to  lucrative  and  practical 
purposes.  It  was  not  from  any  inconsiderate  neglect  of  the  advantasea 
attending  the  possession  of  money  that  he  thus  deceived  the  hopes  of  hiM 
master.  **  Were  he  thoughtless  or  light-headed,  or  rei  sues  prodtgus,"  said 
his  instructor,  "  I  would  Know  what  to  make  of  him.  But  he  n^ver  paya 
away  a  shilling  without  looking  anxiously  after  the  change,  makes  hia 
sixpence  go  fartner  than  another  lad's  half-crovm,  and  will  ponder  over  an 
old  black-letter  copy  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  days,  rather  than  go  to 
the  golf  or  the  change-house ;  and  yet  he  will  not  bestow  one  of  these  dajrs 
on  a  litUe  business  of  routine,  tnat  would  put  twenty  shillings  in  ma 
pocket — a  strange  mixture  of  frugality  and  industry,  and  negligent  indo* 
Knee— I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  hmi." 
But  in  process  of  time  his  pupil  gained  the  means  of  making  what  ho 

E leased  ot  himself ;  for  his  father  having  died,  was  not  lon^  survived  bj 
is  eldest  son,  an  arrant  fisher  and  fowler,  who  departed  this  life,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  his  vocation,  while  shooting  ducks  in  the 
swamp  called  Kittlefitting-moss,  notwithstanding  his  having  drunk  a  bottle 
of  brandy  Uiat  very  night  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach.  Jonathan, 
therefore,  succeedea  to  the  estate,  and  with  it  to  the  means  of  subsisting 
without  the  hated  drudgery  of  the  law.  His  wishes  were  very  moderate ; 
and  as  the  rent  of  his  small  property  rose  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  it  soon  greatly  exceeded  his  wants  and  expenditure ;  and  though 
too  indolent  to  make  money,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it  accumulate.  The  burghers  of  the  town  near  which  he  lived 
regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  envy,  as  one  who  affected  to  divide  himself  from 
their  rank  in  society,  and  whose  studies  and  pleasures  seemed  to  them  alike 
incomprehensible.  Still,  however,  a  sort  of  hereditary  respect  for  the  Laird 
of  Monkbams,  augmented  by  the  knowledge  of  his  being  a  ready-money 
man,  kept  up  his  consequence  with  this  class  of  his  neighbours.  The 
country  gentlemen  were  generally  above  him  in  fortune,  and  beneath  him 
in  intellect,  and,  excepting  one  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
had  little  intercourse  with  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams.  He  had,  however, 
the  usual  resources,  the  company  of  the  clergyman,  and  of  the  doctor,  when 
he  chose  to  request  it,  and  also  his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures,  being  in 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  virtuosi  of  his  time,  who,  like  himself^ 
measured  decayed  entrenchments,  made  plans  of  ruined  castles,  read 
illegible  inscriptions,  and  wrote  essays  on  medals  in  the  proportion  of 
cwelve  pages  to  each  letter  of  the  legend.  Some  habits  of  hasty  irritation 
he  had  contracted,  partly,  it  was  said  in  the  borough  of  Fairport,  from  an 
early  disappointment  in  love,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  commenced  mis- 
ogynist, as  he  called  it,  but  yet  more  by  the  obsequious  attention  paid  to 
him  by  his  maiden  sister  and  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  had  trained  to 
consider  him  as  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  whom  he  used  to  boast 
of  as  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  seen  who  were  well  broke  in  and  bitted 
to  obedience ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  Miss  Grizzy  Oldbuck  was  some- 
limes  apt  to  jibb  when  he  pulled  the  reins  too  tight.  The  rest  of  his 
character  must  be  gathered  from  the  story,  and  we  dismiss  with  pleasure 
the  tiresome  task  of  recapitulation. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  actuated  by  the  same  curiosity 
which  his  fellow-traveller  had  entertaioed  on  his  account,  made  some 
advances,  which  his  age  and  station  entitled  him  to  do  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  towards  ascertaining  the  name,  destination,  and  quality  of  his 
young  companion.  > 

His  name,  the  young  gentleman  said,  was  LoveL 

"  What!  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  Level  our  dog? — was  he  descended  from 
King  Richard's  favourite?" 

"tie  had  no  pretensions,"  he  said,  ** to  call  himMlf  a  whelp  of  iha« 
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litlei ;  his  father  wu  a  noiih-of-England  eentleman.  Ho  was  at  prMeol 
liaTelliiig  to  Fairport  (the  town  near  to  which  Monkbams  was  eituated), 
and,  if  be  found  the  place  agreeable,  might  perhaps  remain  there  for  8om«^ 
weeks," 

"  Was  Mr.  LoTel's  ezonrsion  solely  for  pleasure  V 

"  Not  entirely/' 

''Perhaps  on  business  with  some  of  the  commercial  people  of  Fair 
port?" 

**  It  was  parUj  on  business,  but  had  no  reference  to  commerce." 

Here  he  paused ;  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  pushed  his  inquiries  as  fiir  as 
good  manners  permitted,  was  obliged  to  change  the  conversation.  The 
Antiquary*  though  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  good  cheer,  was  a  determined 
foe  to  all  unnecessary  expense  on  a  journey ;  and  upon  his  companion 

S*ving[  a  hint  concemmg  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  he  drew  a  direful  picture  of 
e  mixture  which  he  siud  was  usually  sold  under  that  denomination,  and 
affirmins  that  a  little  punch  was  more  genuine  and  better  suited  for  the 
season,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell  to  order  the  materials.  But  Mackit- 
chinson  had,  in  his  own  mind,  settled  their  beverage  otherwise,  and 
appeared  bearing  in  his  hand  an  immense  double  quart  bottle,  or  magnum, 
as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  covered  with  saw-dust  and  cobwebs,  the  warrants 
of  its  antiquity. 

"Plinchi"  said  he,  catching  that  generous  sound  as  he  entered  the 
parlour,  "  the  deil  a  drap  punch  ye'se  get  here  the  day,  Monkbams,  and 
that  ye  may  lay  your  account  wi'." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  impudent  rascal  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  irs  nae  matter  for  uiat — but  do  you  mind  the  trick  ye  served 
me  the  last  time  ye  were  here  ?" 

«*  I  trick  you  V^ 

"Ay,  just  yoursell,  Monkbams.  The  Laird  o'  Tamlowrie,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Grizxlecleugh,  and  Auld  Rossballoh,  and  the  Bailie,  were  just 
setting  in  to  make  an  afternoon  o't,  and  you,  wi'  some  o'  your  auld-warld 
stories,  that  the  mind  o'  man  canna  resist,  whirl'd  them  to  the  back  o' 
bcyont  to  look  at  the  auld  Roman  camp  —  Ah,  sir  I"  turning  to  Level,  **  he 
wad  wile  the  bird  aff  the  tree  wi'  the  tales  he  tells  about  folk  lang  syne  -« 
and  did  not  I  lose  the  drinking  o'  sax  pints  o'  gude  claret,  for  the  deil  ane 
wad  hae  stirred  till  he  had  seen  that  out  at  the  least  ?" 

"D'ye  hear  the  impudent  scoundrel!"  said  Monkbams,  but  laughing  at 
the  same  time;  for  the  worthy  landlord,  as  he  used  to  boast,  knew  the 
measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  well  as  e'er  a  souter  on  this  side  Solway ; 
"  well,  well,  you  may  send  us  in  a  bottle  of  port." 

"  Port  7  Na,  na  1  ye  maun  leave  port  ana  punch  to  the  like  o'  us  —  if  s 
elaret  thaf  s  fit  for  you  lairds ;  and,  I  dare  say,  nane  of  the  folk  ye  speak 
so  much  o'  ever  drank  either  of  the  twa." 

**  Do  you  hear  how  absolute  the  knave  is  ?  Well,  my  young  friend,  we 
Dust  for  once  prefer  the  FaUmian  to  the  vile  Sabinum** 

The  ready  landlord  had  the  cork  instantiy  extracted,  decanted  the  wine 
into  a  vessel  of  suitable  capaciousness,  and,  declaring  it  parfumed  the  very 
»x>m,  left  his  guests  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mackitchinson's  wine  was  really  good,  and  had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  elder  guest,  who  told  some  ^od  stories,  cut  some  sly  jokes,  and  at 
length  entered  into  a  learned  discussion  concerning  the  ancient  dramatists 
—  a  ground  on  which  he  found  his  new  acquaintance  so  strong,  that  at 
!ength  he  began  to  suspect  he  had  made  them  his  professional  study.  "  A 
travelle'  f^artiy  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure  ? — ^Why,  the  stage  par* 
Cakes  of  both ;  it  is  a  labour  to  tne  performers,  and  affords,  or  is  meant  to 
afford,  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  He  seems,  in  manner  and  rank,  abovn 
rhe  class  of  young  men  who  take  that  turn ;  but  I  remember  hearing  them 
<ay.  that  the  littie  theatre  at  Fairport  was  -to  open  with  the  performance  of 
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ft  jouDg  ffontieman,  beine  hia  first  appeftrance  on  any  stage.  If  this  ehoiild 
be  thee,LoTell  —  Lovel?  yes,  Lovel  or  Belville  are  just  the  names  whick 
Toungstors  are  apt  to  assume  >on  such  occasions — On  my  life,  I  am  aoanj 
for  the  lad." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  was  habitually  parsimonious,  but  in  no  respects  mean :  his 
first  thought  was  to  save  his  fellow-trayeller  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment,  which  he  supposed  must  be  in  his  situation  more  or  less  i» 
convenient.  He  therefore  took  an  opportunity  of  settling  privately  with 
Mr.  Mackitchinson.  The  young  traveller  remonstrated  agiunst  his  Iibe» 
ralit^,  and  only  acquiesced  m  deference  to  his  years  and  respectability. 

The  mutual  satisfaction  which  they  found  in  each  other's  society  induced 
Mr.  Oldbuck  to  propose,  and  Lovel  willingly  to  accept,  a  scheme  for  travel- 
Ung  together  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  Mr.  Oldbuck  intimated  a  wish  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  hire  of  a  post-chaise,  saying,  that  a  proportional 
quantity  of  room  was  necessary  to  his  accommo<&tion ;  but  this  Mr.  Lovel 
resolutely  declined.  Their  expense  then  was  mutual,  unless  when  Lovel 
occasionally  slipt  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  a  growling  postilion ;  for  Old- 
buck,  tenacious  of  ancient  customs,  never  extended  his  guerdon  beyond 
eighteen-pence  Srstage.  In  this  manner  they  travelled,  until  they  arrived 
at  r'airport  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Lovel  probably  expected  that  his  travelling  companion  would  have  invited 
him  to  dinner  on  his  arrival :  but  his  consciousness  of  a  want  of  ready  pro- 
Miration  for  unex}>ected  guests,  and  perhaps  some  other  reasons,  prevented 
Oldbuck  from  paying  him  that  attention.  He  only  be^^d  to  see  him  as 
early  as  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  in  a  forenoon,  recommended 
him  to  a  widow  who  had  apartments  to  let,  and  to  a  person  who  kept  a 
decent  ordinary ;  caudonin^  both  of  them  apart,  that  no  only  knew  Mr. 
Lovel  as  a  pleasant  companion  in  a  post-chaise,  and  did  not  mean  to  gua- 
rantee any  oills  which  be  might  contract  while  residing  at  Fairport  The 
young  gentleman's  fij;ure  and  manners,  not  to  mention  a  well-iumished 
trunl^  which  soon  arrived  by  sea,  to  his  address  at  Fairport,  probably  weol 
as  far  in  his  favour  as  the  limited  recommendation  of  his  fellow-traveller 


Re  had  »  roath  o*  auld  niek-nacketa, 
RiM«y  aira  capi,  and  jinirlin-jankala, 
Would  iMld  iba  Loudaoa  three  in  tafoketa, 

A  towiDood  fude; 
And  puTilch-pats«  and  aald  woUlMcketa, 

Afore  the  flnde. 

BvMMn. 

AFTBm  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  new  apartments  at  Fairport,  Mi. 
Lovel  bethought  him  of  paying  the  requested  visit  to  his  fellow'^traveller. 
He  did  not  make  it  earlier,  because,  with  all  the  old  gentleman's  good- 
humour  and  information,  there  had  sometimes  glanced  forth  in  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  towards  him  an  air  of  superiority,  which  his  companion 
considered  as  being  fully  beyond  what  the  difference  of  age  vrarranted 
He  therefore  wait^  the  arrival  of  his  bagmgo  from  Edinburgh,  that  he 
might  arrange  his  dress  according  to  the  fasnion  of  the  day,  and  make  his 
exterior  corresponding  to  the  rank  in  society  which  he  supposed  or  felt  him 
self  ''ntitled  to  hold. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  that,  having  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  concerning  the  road,  he  went  forth  to  pay  his  respecis  \\  Monk* 
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httrna.  A  fbotoalh  leading  over  »  heaih j  hill,  and  thionffh  two  or  thrM 
moadowB,  conducted  him  to  this  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  oppisito  aide 
of  the  hill  aforesaid,  and  oommanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  bay  ana  shipping 
Secluded  from  the  town  by  the  rising  ground,  which  also  sereened  it  from 
Uie  nortlh-west  wind,  the  house  had  a  solitary  and  sheltered  apnearanoe. 
The  exterior  had  litde  to  recommend  it.  It  was  an  irreguhur  old-rashioned 
bidlding,  some  part  of  which  had  belonged  to  a  grange,  or  solitary  iarm- 
house,  inhabited  by  the  bailiff,  or  steward,  of  the  monastery,  when  the  place 
was  in  possession  of  the  monks.  It  was  here  that  the  community  stored 
up  the  grain  which  they  reoeiYod  as  ground-rent  from  their  vassals ;  for, 
with  the  prudence  belon^png  to  their  order,  all  their  conyentional  reyenjes 
were  maae  payable  in  kind,  and  hence,  as  the  present  proprietor  lored  to 
teUv  came  the  name  of  Monkbams.  To  the  remains  of  the  bailiff's  house, 
the  SQOoeeding  lay  inhabitanto  had  made  yarious  additions  in  proportion  to 
the  accommo&tion  required  by  their  families ;  and,  as  this  was  done  with 
an  equal  contempt  of  conyenience  within  and  arohitectnral  regularity  with- 
out, the  whole  bore  the  appearance  of  a  hamlet  which  had  suddenly  stood 
still  when  in  tiie  act  of  leading  down  one  of  Amphion's,  or  Orpheus's, 
eonntry-dacnces.  It  was  surrounded  by  tall  clipped  hedges  of  yew  and 
holly,  some  of  which  still  exhibited  the  skill  of  the  ioptarian  artist,*  and 
presented  curious  arm-chairs,  towers,  and  the  figures  of  Sunt  George  and 
the  dragon.  The  taste  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  disturb  these  monumente 
ef  an  art  now  unknown,  and  he  was  the  less  tempted  so  to  do,  as  it  must 
necessarily  haye  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  gardener.  One  t^  embower- 
ing holly  was,  howeyer,  sacred  from  tiie  shears;  and  on  a  garden  seat 
beneath  ite  shade,  Loyel  beheld  his  old  friend,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and 
poudh  on  side,  busily  employed  in  perusing  the  London  Chronicle,  soothed 
by  tiie  summer  breeze  through  the  rustling  leayes,  and  the  distant  dash  of 
the  wayes  as  they  rippled  upon  the  sand. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  immediately  rose,  and  adyanced  to  greet  his  trayelling 
acquaintance  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  "  By  my  faith,"  said  he, 
"  1  be^an  to  think  you  had  changed  your  mind,  and  found  the  stupid  people 
of  Fairport  so  tiresome,  that  you  judsed  them  unworthy  of  your  talents, 
and  had  taken  French  leaye,  as  my  old  friend  and  brother-antiquary  Mao* 
Gribb  did,  when  he  went  off  with  one  of  my  Syrian  medals.'' 

**  I  hope,  my  cood  sir,  I  should  haye  &llen  under  no  such  imputation." 

"  Quite  as  mo,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  had  stolen  yourself  away,  without 
giving  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  acain.  I  had  rather  you  had  taken 
my  copper  Otho  himself. — But  come,  fet  me  show  you  the  way  into  my 
sanelum  Mcmdorum — my  cell  I  may  call  it,  for,  except  two  idle  hussies  of 
womankind"  (by  this  contemptuous  phrase,  borrowed  from  bis  brother 
antiquary,  the  cynic  Anthony  Hrwood,  Sir.  Oldbuck  was  used  to  denote  the 
fair  sex  in  general,  and  his  sister  and  niece  in  particular^,  "  that,  on  some 
idle  pretext  of  relationship,  haye  esteblished  themseWes  in  my  premises,  I 
liye  here  as  much  a  Gflenobite  as  my  predecessor,  John  o'  the  Gimell,  whose 
graye  I  will  show  you  by  and  by." 

Thus  speaking  the  old  gentleman  led  the  way  through  a  low  door;  but^ 
before  entrance,  suddenly  stopped  short  to  point  out  some  yestiges  of  what 
he  called  an  inscription,  and,  snaking  his  head  as  he  pronounc^  it  totally 
illegible,  "Ah  I  if  you  but  knew,  Mr.  Loyel,  the  time  and  trouble  that  these 
oioalderine  traces  of  letters  haye  cost  me  I  No  mother  oyer  trayailed  so 
for  a  diild — and  all  to  no  purpose — although  I  am  almost  positiye  that 
fthese  two  last  marks  imply  the  figures,  or  letters,  LY,  and  may  me  us  a 
^(ood  gaess  at  the  real  date  of  the  building,  since  we  know,  aliunde,  that  it 
founded  by  Abbot  Waldimir  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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— and,  I  profess,  I  think  ihat  centre  ornament  might  be  made  ont  by  bettot 
f yes  fhan  mine." 

*'  I  think,"  answered  Lovel,  willing  to  humour  the  old  man,  "  it  has  some- 
thine  the  appearance  of  a  mitre." 

"I  protest  you  are  right  1  you  are  right!  it  ncTer  struck  me  before— 
see  what  it  is  to  have  younger  eyes— A  mitre — a  mitre — it  corresponds 
in  every  respect" 

The  resemblance  was  not  much  nearer  than  that  of  Polonius's  cloud  to  a 
whale,  or  an  ovrzel ;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  set  the  Antiquary's  brains 
to  work.  "  A  mitre,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  he,  as  he  led  the  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  inconvenient  and  dark  passages,  and  accompanied  his  dis- 
quisition with  certain  necessarr  cautions  to  his  guest — "  A  mitre,  my  dear 
sir,  will  suit  our  abbot  as  well  as  a  bishop — he  was  a  mitred  abbot,  and 
at  the  very  top  of  the  roll  —  take  care  of  tnese  three  steps  —  I  know  Mao 
Crib  denies  this,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  that  he  took  away  my  Antigonua, 
no  leave  asked — ^you'll  see  the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Trotoosey,  Abbot 
Trattocosiensis,  at  the  head  of  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries — there  is  very  little  light  here,  and  these  cursed  woman^- 
kind  alvrays  leave  their  tubs  in  the  passage— now  take  care  of  the  corner^* 
ascend  twelve  steps,  and  je  are  safe  I" 

Mr.  Oldbuck  had  by  this  time  attained  the  top  of  the  winding  stair  which 
led  to  his  own  apartment,  and  opening  a  door,  and  pushing  aside  a  piece  of 
tapestry  with  which  it  was  covered,  his  first  exclamation  was,  "  Wnat  are 
YOU  about  here,  you  sluts  ?"  A  dirty  barefooted  chambermaid  threw  down 
her  duster,  detected  in  the  heinous  fact  of  arranging  the  Bandum  sanetomm, 
and  fled  out  of  an  opposite  door  from  the  fiice  of  ner  incensed  master.    A 

fenteel-looking  young  woman,  who  was  superintending  the  operation,  stood 
er  ground,  but  with  some  timidity. 

"  indeed,  uncle,  your  room  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  just  came  to  see 
that  Jenny  laid  every  thing  down  where  she  took  it  up." 

"  And  how  dare  you,  or  Jenny  either,  presume  to  moddle  with  my  private 
matters  ?"  (Mr.  Oldbuck  hntoa  putting  to  rights  as  much  as  Dr.  Orkbome 
or  any  other  professed  student.)  "  Qo  sew  your  sampler,  you  monkey,  and 
do  not  let  me  find  you  here  again,  as  you  value  your  ears.  —  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Lovel,  that  the  last  inroad  of  these  pretended  friends  to  cleanliness  was 
almost  as  fatal  to  my  collection  as  Hudibras's  visit  to  that  of  Sidrophel ; 
and  I  have  ever  since  missed 

M7  eoppvrplfttCL  with  almaiwekt 
KnitravM  upoaa.  and  other  knaeka; 
M7  moon-diaU  with  Napier*a  bouMt 
And  sereral  oonat«llatimi  atone* ; 
My  flea,  my  morepeon,  and  punaiaa, 
I  purchaaea  for  my  proper  aaaa. 

And  so  forth,  as  old  Butier  has  it" 

The  young  lady,  after  curtseying  to  Lovel,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
make  her  escape  during  this  enumeration  of  losses.  "  You'll  oe  poisoned 
here  with  the  volumes  of  dust  they  have  raised,"  continued  the  Antiquary ; 
"  oat  I  assure  you  the  dust  was  verY  ancient,  peaceful,  quiet  dust,  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  would  have  remained  so  for  a  nundred  years,  had  not  tJbeM 
gipsies  disturbed  it,  as  thev  do  every  thing  else  in  the  world." 

It  was  indeed  some  time  before  Lovel  could,  through  the  thick  atmosphere, 
perceive  in  what  sort  of  den  his  friend  had  constructed  his  retreat.  It  wai 
a  lofty  room,  of  middling  size,  obscurely  lighted  by  hieh  narrow  latticed 
windovra.  One  end  was  entirely  occupied  by  book-shelves,  greatiy  toe 
limited  in  space  for  the  number  of  volumes  placed  upon  them,  which  were 
therefore,  drawn  up  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  files  deeo,  while  numborlesf 
others  littered  the  floor  and  the  tables,  amid  a  chaos  or  maps,  engravings, 
scraps  of  parchment,  bundles  of  papers,  pieces  of  old  armour,  swords, 
dirks,  helmets,  and  Highland  targets.    Behmd  Mr.  Oldbuck's  se.*^  (vhiob 
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w  tn  aneieni  leathern-ooTered  easy-chair,  worn  smooth  by  constant  use,) 
was  a  huge  oaken  cabinet,  decorated  at  each  comer  with  Dutch  oherubt 
havine  their  little  duck-wings  displayed,  and  great  jolter-headed  yisaget 
placed  between  them.  The  top  oi  this  cabinet  was  covered  with  busts, 
and  Roman  lamps  and  patersB^  mtermineled  with  one  or  two  bronse  figures. ' 
The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  pardy  clothed  with  mut  old  tapestry, 
representing  the  memorable  story  of  Sir  Gkiwune's  wedding,  in  which  full 
justice  was  dond  to  the  ugliness  of  the  Lothely  Lady;  although,  to  judge 
from  his  own  looks,  the  gentle  knight  had  less  reason  to  be  disgusted  with 
the  match  on  account  of  disparity  of  outward  favour,  than  the  romancer 
has  ^Ten  us  to  understand.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  panelled,  or  wain- 
scottedf  with  black  oak,  against  which  hung  two  or  three  portraits  in  armour, 
being  characters  in  Scottish  history,  faTouritos  of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  n 
many  in  tie-wigs  and  laced-coats,  staring  representatives  of  his  own  ances- 
tors. A  laree  old-fashioned  oaken  table  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
papers,  parcmnents,  books,  and  nondescript  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  which 
seemed  to  have  little  to  recommend  them,  besides  rust  and  the  antiquity 
which  it  indica^.  In  the  midst  of  this  wreck  of  ancient  books  and 
utensils,  vrith  a  gravity  equal  to  Marine  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sat 
a  larg9  black  cat  which,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  might  have  presented  the 
ffenius  loei,  the  tutelar  demon  of  the  apartment.  The  floor,  as  well  as  the 
table  and  chairs,  was  overflowed  by  the  same  mare  magnum  of  misoel* 
laneous  trumpery,  where  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  find  any  indi- 
vidual article  wanted,  as  to  put  it  to  any  use  when  discovered. 

Amid  this  medley,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  one's  way  to  a  chair, 
without  stumbling  over  a  prostrate  folio,  or  the  still  more  awkward  misi 
Chance  of  overturning  some  piece  of  Roman  or  ancient  British  pottery. 
And,  when  the  chair  was  attained,  it  had  to  be  disencumbered,  with  a  careni] 
hand,  of  engravings  which  mieht  have  received  damage,  and  of  antique 
spurs  and  buckles,  which  would  certainly  have  occasioned  it  to  any  sudden 
occupant.  Of  this  the  Antiquary  made  Lovel  particularly  aware,  adding, 
that  nis  friend,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysteme  from  the  Low  Countries,  had 
sustained  much  injury  by  sitting  down  suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three 
ancient  calthrops,  or  eraw4ae8f  which  had  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near 
Bannockbum,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert  Bruoe  to  lacerate  the  feet  of 
the  Eng^sh  chargers,  came  thus  in  process  of  time  to  endamage  the  sitting 
part  of  a  learned  professor  of  Utrecht. 

Having  at  length  fidrly  settied  himself,  and  being  nothing  loath  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  strange  objecte  around  him,  which  his  host  was 
equally  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  explain,  Lovel  was  introduced  to  a  large 
elab^  or  bludgeon,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it,  which,  it  seems,  had 
been  lately  found  in  a  field  on  the  Monkbams  property,  adjacent  to  an  old 
burying  ground.  It  had  mightily  the  air  of  such  a  stick  as  the  Highland 
reapers  use  to  walk  with  on  their  annual  peregrinations  from  their  moun- 
tains ;  but  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that,  as  its  shape 
was  singular,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  clubs  wiUi  which  tiie  monks 
armed  their  peasants  in  lieu  of  more  martial  weapons, — whence,  he  observed, 
the  villains  were  called  Colve^arUa,  or  Kolb-kerU,  that  is,  Clavigeri,  or  club- 
be  vers.  For  the  truth  of  this  custom,  he  quoted  the  chronicle  of  Antwerp 
and  tiiat  of  St.  Martin ;  against  which  authorities  Lovel  had  nothing  to  oppose, 
having  never  heard  of  them  till  that  moment. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  next  exhibited  thumb-screws,  which  had  given  the  Cove- 
nanters of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints,  and  a  collar  with  the  name 
of  a  fellow  convictea  of  theft,  whose  services,  as  the  inscription  bore,  had 
been  adjudged  to  a  neighbouring  baron,  in  lien  of  the  modem  Scottish  pun- 
ishment, which,  as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to  eniirh  England  by 
their  labour,  and  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  M^iny  vxd  various  wpr«)  the 
Jther  curiosities  which  he  showed ; — but  it  was  ohie^  upon  bis  books  that 
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liA  prided  hi^iself,  repeating,  with  a  complaoent  air,  as  he  led  the  war  to  Um 
crowded  and  dasty  shelves,  the  yerses  or  old  Chaucer — 

Fbr  h*  wmik)  nther  ham.  at  his  bed- head. 
A  twaotf  books,  dothod  in  Mack  or  rsd, 
Of  AristoUs.  or  bis  philoaophy. 
Than  robes  riofa,  rabeek,  or  saliery* 

This  pithy  motto  he  delivered,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  each  gattund 
the  true  Anglo-Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  forgotten  in  the  southern 
parts  of  this  realm. 

The  collection  was  indeed  a  curious  one,  and  might  well  be  envied  by  aa 
amateur.  Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enormous  prices  of  modern  times, 
which  are  sufficient  to  have  appalled  the  most  determined  as  well  as  earliest 
bibliomaniac  upon  record,  wnom  we  take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the 
renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  as,  among  otiber  sligbt  indications  of 
an  infirm  understanding  he  is  stated,  by  his  veracious  historian,  Cid  Hamet 
Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged  fields  and  farms  for  folios  and  quartos  of 
chivalry.  In  this  species  of  exploit,  the  good  knight-errant  has  been  imi- 
tated by  lords,  knights,  and  squires  of  our  own  day,  though  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  that  has  mistaken  an  inn  for  a  castle,  or  laid  his  lance  in  rest 
against  a  windmill.  Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  follow  these  collectors  in  such 
excess  of  expenditure;  but,  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal  labour  of 
forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  tlie  expense  of  his  time  and  toil.  He 
was  no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  ot  peripatetic  middle-men,  who, 
trafficking  between  ^e  obscure  keeper  of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur, 
make  their  profit  at  onoe  of  the  ignorance  of  the  former,  and  the  dear-bought 
skill  and  taste  of  the  latter.  When  such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  ne 
seldom  failed  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  arrest  the  object  of  your 
curiosi^  in  its  nrst  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  story  of  Snuffy  Davie 
and  Caxton's  Game  at  Chess. — "  Davy  Wilson,"  he  said,  **  commonly  called 
Snuffy  Davy,  from  his  inveterate  addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very 
prince  of  scouts  for  searching  blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes. 
He  had  the  scent  of  a  slow-hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.  He  would 
detect  you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the  leaves  of  a  law-paper,  and 
find  an  edUiojninceps  under  the  mask  of  a  school  Corderius.  Snuffy  Davr 
bought  the  '  Game  of  Chess,  1474,'  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Englana, 
from  a  stall  in  Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our  money. 
He  sold  it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  man^  books  as  came  to 
twenty  pounds  more.  Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  Askew 
for  sixty  guineas.  At  Dr.  Askew's  sale,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  "Uus  inestimable  treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full 
value,  and  was  purchased  by  Royalty  itself,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 

Sounds  I — Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Iiord  only  knows,"  he  ejaculated,  vrith  a 
eep  sigh  and  lifted-up  hands — "  Lord  only  knows  what  would  be  its  ran- 
som ; — and  yet  it  was  originally  secured,  bv  skill  and  research,  for  the  easy 
equivalent  of  twopence  sterling.*  Happy,  thrice  happy.  Snuffy  Davie  I — and 
blessed  were  the  times  when  Siy  industry  could  be  so  rewarded  I 

" Even  I,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "though  far  inferior  in  industry  and  discern- 
ment and  presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  can  show  you  a  few — a  very 
few  things,  which  I  have  collected,  not  by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy 
man  might, — although,  as  my  friend  Lucian  says,  he  might  chance  to  throw 
%way  his  coin  only  to  illustrate  his  ignorance, — ^but  gained  in  a  manner  that 
shows  I  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  this  bundle  of  ballads,  not  one 
of  them  later  than  17^,  and  some  of  them  an  hundred  years  older.  I 
wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them  better  than  her  psalm- 
book.  Q^obacco,  sir,  snuff,  and  the  Complete  Syren,  were  the  equivalent  I 
For  that  mutilated  copy  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking 

•  Tbto  biblimnaiiiaeal  anecdote  if  literally  true :  and  Darid  Wilson,  the  aoUior  need  rri  teL  aii  hittkna 
tf  tiM  ReidMUfhe  and  Bannatfoe  Glahs,  was  a  rsal  ptneoai*. 
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of  two  dozen  bottles  of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned  proorietor,  who,  in 
gratitude,  bequeathed  it  to  me  bj  his  last  will.  These  little  Elzevirs  an^ 
uie  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by  nieht  and  morning  through 
the  Cowgate,  the  Gaxiongate,  the  Bow,  St.  Mary's  Wynd, — wherever,  in  fine, 
there  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscellaneous  dealers  in 
things  rare  and  curious.  How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  on  a  halfpenny, 
lest,  by  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be  led 
to  suspect  the  value  I  set  upon  the  article  I — ^how  have  I  trembled,  lest  some 
passing  stranger  should  chop  in  between  me  and  the  prise,  and  regarded 
each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped  to  turn  over  the  books  at  the  stall, 
ms  a  rival  amateur,  or  prowlAig  booKseller  in  disguise ! — And  then,  Mr. 
Level,  the  sly  satisfaction  with  which  one  pays  the  consideration,  and  pockets 
the  article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference,  while  the  hand  is  trembling  with 
pleasure  I — Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and  emulous  rivals  by 
showing  them  such  a  treasure  as  this"  (displaying  a  little  black  smokea 
book  about  the  size  of  a  primer;)  "  to  enjoy  their  surprise  and  envy,  shroud- 
ing meanwhile,  under  a  veil  of  mysterious  consciousness,  our  own  superior 
knowledge  and  dexterity; — these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the  white 
moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous  attention,  which 
our  profession,  above  aU  others,  so  peculiarly  demands  I" 

Lovel  was  not  a  little  amused  at  bearing  the  old  gentleman  run  on  in  this 
manner,  and,  however  incapable  of  entering  into  the  full  merits  of  what  he 
beheld,  he  admired,  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected,  the  various 
treasures  which  Oldbuck  exhibited.  Here  were  editions  esteemed  as  being 
the  first,  and  there  stood  those  scarcely  less  regarded  as  being  the  last  and 
best ;  here  was  a  book  valued  because  it  had  the  author's  final  improve- 
ments, and  there  another  which  (strange  to  tell  I)  was  in  request  because  it 
had  them  not.  One  was  precious  because  it  was  a  folio,  another  because  it 
waa  a  duodecimo ;  some  because  they  were  tall,  some  because  they  were 
short ;  the  merit  of  this  la^  in  the  title-pa^e— of  that  in  the  arran^ment  of 
the  letters  in  the  word  Finis.  There  was,  it  seemed,  no  peculiar  distinction, 
however  trifling  or  minute,  which  might  not  give  value  to  a  volume,  provid- 
ing the  indispensable  quality  or  scarcity,  or  rare  occurrence,  was  attached 
CO  it. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  was  the  original  broadside — the  Dying  Speech, 
Bloody  Murder,  or  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders, — in  its  primary  tattered 
gaise,  as  it  was  hawked  through  the  streets,  and  sold  for  the  cheap  and  easy 

Srice  of  one  penny,  though  now  worth  the  weight  of  that  penny  in  gold. 
^n  these  the  Antiquary  dilated  with  transport,  and  read,  with  a  rapturous 
voice,  the  elaborate  titles,  which  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  contents 
that  the  painted  signs  without  a  showman's  booth  do  to  the  animals  within. 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  example,  piqued  himself  especially  in  possessing  an  unique 
broadside,  entitled  ana  called  "  Strange  and  Wonderful  News  from  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  of  certain  dreadful  Apparitions  which 
were  seen  in  the  Air  on  the  26th  of  July,  1610,  at  Half  an  Hour  afler  Nino 
o'clock  at  Noon,  and  continued  till  Eleven,  in  which  Time  was  seen  Appoar- 
Ances  of  several  flaming  Swords,  strange  Motions  of  the  superior  Orbs ;  with 
llie  unusual  Sparkling  of  the  Stars,  with  their  dreadful  Continuations: 
With  the  Account  of  the  Opening  of  the  Heavens,  and  strange  Appearances 
therein  disclosing  themselves,  with  several  other  prodigious  Circumstances 
not  heard  of  in  any  Age,  to  the  great  Amazement  of  the  Beholders,  as  it 
was  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  one  Mr.  CoUey,  living  in  West  Smithfield, 
and  attested  by  Thomas  Brown,  Elizabeth  Oreenaway,  and  Anne  Gutheridge, 
who  were  Spectators  of  the  dreadful  Apparitions :  And  if  any  one  would  be 
fiirther  satisfied  of  the  IVuth  of  this  Relation,  let  him  repair  to  Mr.  Night 
ingale's,  at  the  Bear  Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  they  may  be  satisfied."* 


*  Of  Uut  thrio*  and  four  timea  nr9  bnwtliid*,  th«  aatbor 

C 
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« 


You  laugb  ikt  this/'  said  the  proprietor  of  the  collection,  "  and  I  forgivt. 
jon.  I  do  acknowledge  that  the  cnarms  on  which  we  doat  are  not  bo  ob- 
Tious  to  the  eyes  of  youth  as  those  of  a  fair  lady ;  but  you  will  grow  wiser, 
and  see  more  justly,  when  you  come  to  wear  spectacles. — Yet  stay,  I  have 
one  { ieco  of  antiquity,  which  you,  perhaps,  will  prize  more  highly." 

So  sayins,  Mr.  Oldbuck  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  kevs, 
then  pulled  aside  a  piece  of  the  tapestry  which  concealed  the  door  of  a 
small  closet,  into  which  he  descended  by  four  stone  steps,  and,  after  some 
tinkling  among  bottles  and  cans,  produced  two  long-stalked  wine-glasses 
with  bell  mouths,  such  as  are  seen  m  Teniers'  pieces,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
what  he  called  rich  racy  canary,  with  a  little  bit  of  diet-cake,  on  a  small 
silver  server  of  exquisite  old  workmanship.  "  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
server,"  he  remarked,  *'  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  old 
mad  Florentine,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But,  Mr.  Level,  our  ancestors  drank 
sack — ^you,  who  admire  the  drama,  know  where  that's  to  be  found. — Here's 
success  to  your  exertions  at  Fairport,  sir  I" 

*'  And  to  you,  sir,  and  an  ample  increase  to  your  treasure,  with  no  more 
trouble  on  your  part  than  is  just  necessary  to  make  the  acquisitions  valu- 
able." 

After  a  libation  so  suitable  to  the  amusement  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  Level  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  prepared  to  give 
him  his  company  a  part  of  the  way,  and  show  him  something  worthy  of 
his  curiosity  on  his  return  to  Fairport. 


<»^M»^^^^<^«^/»»»^/%A/^»^^/>^/VN^i^»MV\/VNAAAA^^^/VWWAA^A.'%^i 


Tbe  |Miwkl«  aold  evle  cub  ovsr  Um  Im, 
Wi'  moaj  good-e'eiM  and  food-monvwi  to  dm, 
Sajinff,  Kind  Sir.  tir  yoar  ooartwf 
WiU  je  lodgv  a  aillj  pair  nun  f 
_  TBS  QAUBLDHSn  Mav. 

Our  two  friends  moved  through  a'little  orchard,  where  the  aged  apjie- 
trees,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  showed,  as  is  usual  in  the  neighbourhooa  of 
monastic  buildings,  that  the  days  of  the  monks  had  not  always  been  spent 
in  indolence,  but  often  dedicated  to  horticulture  and  gardening.  Mr.  Old- 
buck  failed  not  to  make  Level  remark,  that  the  planters  of  those  days  were 
possessftd  of  the  modern  secret  of  preventing  the  roots  of  the  fruit-treea 
from  penetrating  the  till,  and  compelling  them  to  spread  in  a  lateral  direo- 
tion,  by  placing  paving-stones  beneath  the  trees  when  first  planted,  so  as  to 
interpose  between  their  fibres  and  the  subsoil.  '*  This  old  fellow,"  he  saidi» 
*'  which  was  blown  down  last  summer,  and  still,  though  half  reclined  on 
the  ground,  is  covered  with  fruit,  has  been,  as  you  may  see,  accommodated 
with  such  a  barrier  between  his  roots  and  the  unkindly  till.  That  other 
tree  has  a  story :  —  the  fruit  is  called  the  Abbot's  Apple ;  the  lady  of  a 
neighbouring  baron  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  would  oflen  pay  a  visit  to 
Monkbarns,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  it  from  the  tree.  The  hus- 
band, a  jealous  man,  belike,  suspected  that  a  taste  so  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Mother  Eve  prognosticated  a  similar  fall.  As  the  honour  of  a  noble 
family  is  conccrnca,  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  only  that  the  lands 
of  Lochard  and  Cringlecut  still  pay  a  fine  of  six  bolls  of  barley  annually, 
to  atone  the  ^uilt  of  their  audacious  owner,  who  intruded  himself  and  his 
worldly  suspicions  upon  the  seclusion  of  the  Abbot  and  his  penitent. — 
Admire  the  little  belfry  rising  above  the  ivy-mantled  porch  —  there  whji 
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hm  t^  hogpHwm^  haspUdte^  or  haapiUmenlttm  (for  it  is  written  ail  thew 
Tuioos  ways  in  the  old  writings  and  eridents,)  in  which  the  monks  recerTed 

E'  ins.  I  know  our  minister  has  said,  in  the  Stadsticid  Account,  that  the 
nim  was  situated  either  on  the  lands  of  Haltwearj,  or  upon  those  of 
itarret;  but  he  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Loyel — ^that  is  the  gate  called  still  the 
Pialmer's  Port,  and  my  gardener  found  many  hewn  stones,  when  he  was 
farenching  the  nound  ror  winter  celery,  seyeral  of  which  I  have  sent  as  spe- 
cimens to  my  learned  fnends,  and  to  the  various  antiquarian  societies  of 
which  I  am  an  unworthy  member.  But  I  will  say  no  more  at  present ;  I 
reserve  something  for  another  visit,  and  we  have  an  object  of  real  curiosity 
before  us." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  led  the  way  briskly  through  one  or  two 
rich  pasture  meadows,  to  an  open  heath  or  common,  and  so  to  the  top  of  a 
gentle  eminence.  "Here,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Level,  is  a  truly  remarkable 
spot." 

"  It  commands  a  fine  view,"  said  his  companion,  looking  around  him. 

"  True :  but  it  is  not  for  the  fjrospect  I  brought  you  hither ;  do  you  see 
nothing  else  remarkable  ?  —  nothine  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  7" 

"  Wh^,  ^es ;  I  do  see  somethinj^  Tike  a  ditch,  indistinctly  marked." 

"  Indistmctly  I  —  pardon  me,  sir,  but  the  indistinctness  must  be  in  your 
powers  of  vision.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  traced — a  proper  cumer  or 
vaUuniy  with  its  corresponding  ditch  or  fossa.  Indistinctly  I  why,  Heaven 
help  you,  the  lassie,  my  niece,  as  light-headed  a  goose  as  womankind  affords, 
saw  the  traces  of  ih»  ditch  at  once.  Indistinct  1 — ^why,  the  great  station  at 
Ardoch,  or  that  at  Bumswark  in  Annandale,  may  be  clearer,  doubtless, 
because  the^  are  stative  forts,  whereas  this  was  only  an  occasional  encamp- 
ment. Indistinct  I — why,  you  must  suppose  that  fools,  boors,  and  idiots, 
have  ploughed  up  the  laud,  and,  like  beasts  and  ignorant  savaees,  have 
thereby  obliterate  two  sides  of  the  square,  and  greatly  injured  l£e  third ; 
but  you  see,  yourself^  the  fourth  side  is  quite  entire  I" 

Level  endeavoured  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  away  his  ill-timed  phrase, 
and  pleaded  his  inexperience.  But  he  was  not  at  once  quite  successful. 
His  nrst  expression  had  come  too  frankly  and  naturally  not  to  alarm  the 
Antiquary,  and  he  could  not  easily  ^et  over  the  shock  it  had  given  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  continued  the  senior,  "  your  eyes  are  not  inexperienced : 
yon  know  a  ditch  from  level  ground,  I  presume,  when  you  see  them  ?  Indis- 
tinct I  why,  the  verj  common  people,  the  very  least  boy  that  can  herd  a 
cow,  calls  it  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes ;  and  if  that  does  not  imply  an  ancient 
camp,  I  am  ignorant  what  doeSb" 

Lovel  haying  again  acquiesced,  and  at  length  lulled  to  sleep  the  irritated 
and  suspicious  vanity  of  the  Antiquary,  he  proceeded  in  hi§  task  of  cice- 
rone. "Ton  must  know,"  he  said,  "our  l^ottish  antiauaries  have  been 
greatly  divided  about  the  local  situation  of  the  final  connict  between  Agri- 
oola  and  the  Caledonians ;  some  contend  for  Ardoch  in  Strathallan,  some 
for  lunerpeffry,  some  for  the  Raedykes  in  the  Meams,  and  some  are  for 
carrying  the  scene  of  action  as  far  north  as  Blair  in  Athole.  Now,  afler 
all  wis  discussion,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  his  slyest  and 
moet  complacent  looks,  "  what  would  you  think,  Mr.  Lovel,  — «I  say,  what 
would  you  think,^ —  if  the  memorable  scene  of  conflict  should  happen  to  be 
on  the  venr  spot  called  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  the  property  of  tne  obscure 
and  humble  individual  who  now  speaks  to  you."  Then,  having  paused  a 
Little,  to  suflbr  his  guest  to  digest  a  communication  so  important,  he  resumed 
his  disquisition  in  a  higher  tone.  "Yes,  my  good  friend,  I  am  indeed 
greatly  deceived  if  this  place  does  not  correspond  with  all  the  marks  of  that 
celebrated  place  of  action.  It  was  near  to  the  Grampian  mountains — lo  I 
yonder  thev  are,  mixing  and  contending  with  the  sky  on  the  skirts  of  the 
noriz<m  I  It  was  in  conspectu  dassis  —  in  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and 
would  any  admiral,  Roman  or  British,  wish  a  mirer  bay  to  rido  in  than  thai 
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on  jour  light  hand  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  hlind  we  profeta«d  andqnariet 
sometimes  are  I  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Saunders  Gordon,  General  Roy,  Dr. 
Stukel^,  —  why,  it  escaped  all  of  them.  I  was  unwilling  to  say  a  word 
about  it  till  I  had  secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  aula  Johnnie 
Hovrie,  a  bonnet-laird*  hard  by,  and  many  a  communing  we  had  before  he 
and  I  could  agree.  At  length — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — ^but  I  even 
brought  my  mind  to  give  acre  for  acre  of  my  good  corn-land  for  this  barren 
Hpot.  But  then  it  was  a  national  concern ;  and  when  the  scene  of  so  cele* 
brated  an  event  became  my  own,  I  was  overpaid. — ^Whose  patriotism  would 
not  grow  warmer,  as  old  Johnson  says,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  ?  I  began 
to  trench  the  ground,  to  see  what  might  be  discovered ;  and  the  third  day, 
sir,  wo  found  a  stone,  which  I  have  transported  to  Monkbams,  in  order  to 
have  the  sculpture  taken  off  with  plaster  of  Paris ;  it  bears  a  sacrificing 
vessel,  and  the  letters  A.D.L.L.  which  may  stand,  without  much  violence, 
for  Agrieola  Dicatil  Libens  Lubens" 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  for  the  Duteh  antiquaries  claim  Caligula  as  the  founder 
of  a  light-house,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  letters  C.C.P.F.,  which  they 
interpret  Caius  Caligula  Pharum  Fecit," 

"  True,  and  it  has  ever  been  recorded  as  a  sound  exposition.  I  see  we 
shall  make  something  of  you  even  before  vou  wear  spectacles,  notwithstand- 
ing you  thought  the  traces  of  this  beautiral  camp  indistinct  when  you  first 
observed  them." 

"  In  time,  sir,  and  by  good  instruction" 

"  —  You  will  become  more  apt — I  doubt  it  not.  You  shall  peruse,  upon 
your  next  visit  to  Monkbarns,  my  trivial  Essay  upon  Castrametation,  with 
some  particular  Remarks  upon  the  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Fortifications  lately 
discovered  by  the  Author  at  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  I  think  I  have  pointed 
out  the  infallible  touchstone  of  supposed  antiquity.  I  premise  a  few  general 
rules  on  that  point,  on  the  nature,  namely,  of  the  evidence  to  be  received  in 
such  cases.  Meanwhile  be  pleased  to  observe,  for  example,  that  I  could 
press  into  my, service  Claudian's  famous  line, 

Ille  Caledoniis  pcMoit  qai  oaatra  prainh. 

For  pniinisj  though  interpreted  to  mean  hoar  frosts^  to  which  I  own  we  are 
somewhat  subject  in  this  north-eastern  sea-coast,  may  also  signify  a  locality, 
namely.  Prunes;  the  Castra  Pruinis  posita  would  therefore  be  the  Kaim  of 
Rinprunes.  But  I  waive  this,  for  I  am  sensible  it  might  be  laid  hold  of  by 
cavillers  as  carrying  down  my  Castra  to  the  time  of  Theodosius,  sent  by 
Valentinian  into  Britain  as  late  as  the  year  367,  or  thereabout.  No,  my 
good  friend,  I  appeal  to  people's  eye-sight.  Is  not  here  the  Decuman  gate  ? 
and  there,  but  tor  the  ravage  of  the  horrid  plough,  as  a  learned  friend  calls 
it,  would  be  the  Prastorian  gate.  On  the  lett  hand  you  may  see  some  slight 
vestiges  of  the  porta  sinistra,  and  on  the  right,  one  side  of  the  porta  dextra 
wellnigh  entire.  Here,  then,  lot  us  take  our  stand,  on  this  tumulus,  exhi- 
biting the  foundation  of  ruined  buildings, — the  central  point — the  praeUh 
rium,  doubtless,  of  the  camp.  From  this  place,  now  scarce  to  be  distin- 
guished but  by  its  slight  elevation  and  ite  greener  turf,  from  the  rest  of  the 
rortlfication,  we  may  suppose  Agrieola  to  have  looked  forth  on  the  immense 
army  of  CalAlonians,  occupying  the  declivities  of  yon  opposite  hill,  —  the 
infantry  rising  rank  over  rank,  as  the  form  of  ground  displayed  their  array 
to  ite  utmost  advantage, — ^the  cavalry  and  covinarii^  by  wnicn  I  understand 
the  charioteers  —  another  guise  of  folks  from  your  Bond-street  foiu>in-hand 
fuen,  I  trow — scouring  the  more  level  space  below  — 


'  Sc6i  UiMit  Lovol  ^  Sm  ' 


Sea  that  hofre  hattle  mo?inK  from  the  moanUinil 
llsBir  (rilt  ooau  shine  like  dnu(on  Kale* :  — their  mareh 
Like  a  roufrh  tiimhlini;  etorm  —  See  Ihem,  and  riew  tbeia. 
And  then  see  Rome  no  mure! 


t-Wrd  aigKiflee  a  petty  proprietor,  wearinc  the  dre«,  alosf  with  ttaa  habila,  <i  t 
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Yes,  i&j  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probable — naj,  it  is  noarlv 
eert^,  that  Julius  Areola  beheld  what  our  Beaumont  has  so  admirabljf 
described  I  —  From  this  very  Prsetorium'' 

AToice  from  behind  interrupted  his  ecstadc  description  —  "Pnetoriaa 
here,  Pisetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

Both  at  once  turned  round,  Loverwith  surprise,  and  Oldbuok  with  min* 
gled  surprise  and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  interruption.  An  auditoi 
had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen  and  unheard,  amid  the  energy  of  the  Anti- 
quary's enthusiastic  declamation,  and  the  attentive  civility  of  Level.  He 
had  the  exterior  appearance  of  a  mendicant.  A  slouched  hat  of  huge 
dimensions ;  a  long  white  beard  which  mingled  with  his  griszled  hair ;  an 
aged  but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance,  hardened,  by  climate 
and  exposure,  to  a  ri^ht  brickdust  complexion ;  a  long  blue  gown,  with  a 
pewter  badge  on  the  right  arm ;  two  or  three  wallets,  or  bags,  slun^  across 
nis  shoulder,  for  holding  the  different  kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  iiis 
charity  in  kind  from  those  who  were  but  a  degree  richer  than  himself;  — 
all  these  marked  at  once  a  beegar  by  profession,  and  one  of  that  privileged 
class  which  are  called  in  Sco^uid  the  King's  Bedes-men,  or,  vulgarly,  Bme- 
gowns. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  Edie  V*  said  Oldbuck,  honing,  perhaps,  that  his 
ears  had  betrstyed  their  duty  —  "what  were  you  speaking  about?" 

"  About  this  bit  beurock,  your  honour,"  answered  the.  undaunted  Edie ; 
"  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

'*  The  devil  vou  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before  you  were 
bom,  and  will  oe  after  vou  are  hanged,  man  I" 

**  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

"Yon  —  you — you,"  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  confusion 
and  anger,  "  you  strolling  old  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you  know  about 
itr 

"Ou,  I  ken  this  about  it,  Monkbams  —  and  what  profit  have  I  for  telling 
ye  a  lie  ?  —  I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twen^  years  syne,  I,  and  a 
wheen  hallenshakers  like  mysell,  and  the  mason-lacis  that  built  the  lang 
dyke  that  gaes  down  the  loaning,  and  twa  or  three  herds  maybe,  just  set  to 
wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing  here  that  ye  ca'  the  —  the  —  Praetorian,  and 
a'  just  for  a  bield  at  auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe  gae-down 
wi'  had  in't,  some  sair  rainy  weather.  Mair  by  token,  Monkbarns,  if  ye 
howk  up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  ve'U  find,  if  ve  hae  not 
fund  it  already,  a  stone  that  ane  o'  the  mason-callants  cut  a  ladle  on  to 
have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  and  he  put  four  letters  on't,  that's  A.D.L.Ij. 
— Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle  —  for  Aiken  was  ane  o'  the  kale-suppers  o' 
Fife." 

"  This,"  thought  Level  to  himself,  "  is  a  famous  counterpart  to  the  story 
of  Keip  on  this  gyde,"  He  ih*m  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  our  Antiauary, 
but  quickly  withdrew  it  in  sheer  compassion.  For,  gentle  reader,  ii  thou 
ha5t  ever  beheld  the  visage  of  a  damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true 
lot  d  has  been  blown  up  by  an  untimely  discovery,  or  of  a  child  often  years, 
whose  castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  by  a  malicious  companion,  I 
can  safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams  looked  neither 
more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  about  this,"  he  said,  abruptly  turning  away  from 
the  mendicant. 

"  Deil  a  bit  on  my  side  o'  the  wa',"  answered  the  sturdy  beggar ;  "  J 
never  deal  in  mistakes,  they  aye  bring  mischances.  —  Now,  Monkbarns, 
that  young  gentleman,  that  s  wi'  your  honour,  thinks  little  of  a  carle  like 
rae :  and  yet,  I'll  wager  I'll  tell  him  whar  he  was  yestreen  at  the  gloamin, 
unly  he  maybe  wadna  like  to  hae't  spoken  o'  in  company." 

Lovel's  soul  r'lshed  to  his  cheeks,  with  the  vivid  blush  of  two-and-twenty. 

**  Never  mind  'he  old  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  "  don't  suppose  I  think 

c2 
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the  worse  ^f  jou  for  jour  profeasion ;  they  are  only  prejudioed  fbole  and 
oozoombe  that  do  so.  You  remember  what  old  Tully  says  in  his  oration, 
pro  Archia  poeta,  concerning  one  of  your  confraternity  —  Quis  nostrum  tarn 
animo  agresi  i  ac  dure  fait — vt — vi — I  forget  the  Latin  —  the  meaning  is, 
which  of  us  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  remain  unmoTed  at  the  death 
of  the  great  Roscius,  whose  advanced  age  was  so  far  from  preparing  us  for 
his  death,  that  we  rather  hoped  one  so  graceful,  to  excellent  in  his  art, 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  tlie  common  lot  of  mortality  7  So  the  Prinoe  of 
Orators  spoke  of  the  stage  and  its  professors/' 

The  words  of  the  old  man  fell  upon  LoYel's  ears,  but  without  oonyeying 
any  precise  idea  to  his  mind,  whicn  was  then  occupied  in  thinking  by  what 
means  the  old  beggar,  who  still  continued  to  regara  him  with  a  countenance 
proYokingly  sIt  and  intelligent,  had  contrived  to  thrust  himself  into  any 
knowled^  of  his  affairs.  Ue  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  the  readiest 
mode  of  mtimating  his  desire  of  secrecy,  and  securing  the  concurrence  of 
the  person  whom  he  addressed;  and  while  he  bestowed  on  him  an  alms,  the 
amount  of  which  rather  bore  proportion  to  his  fears  than  to  his  charity, 
looked  at  him  with  a  marked  expression,  which  the  mendicant,  a  physiog- 
nomist by  profession,  seemed  perfectly  to  understand. — ''Never  mind  me^ 
sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet ;  but  there  are  mair  een  in  the  warld  than  mine," 
answered  he,  as  he  pocketed  Level's  bounty,  but  in  a  tone  to  be  heard  by 
him  alone,  and  with  an  expression  which  amply  filled  up  what  was  left  un- 
spoken. Then  turning  to  Oldbuck — "  I  am  awa'  to  the  manse,  your  honour. 
Has  your  honour  ony  word  there,  or  to  Sir  Arthur,  for  PU  oome  in  by 
Knockwinnock  Castle  again  e'en  ?" 

Oldbuck  started  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  in  a  hurried  tone,  where  vexation 

strove  with  a  wish  to  conceal  it,  pacing,  at  the  same  time,  a  tribute  to  Edie's 

« smooth,  greasy,  unlined  hat,  he  said,  "Gk>  down,  go  down  to  Monkbams — 

let  them  give  you  some  dinner — Or  stay ;  if  you  do  go  to  the  manse,  or  to 

Knockwinnock,  ye  need  say  nothing  about  that  foolish  story  of  yours." 

"  Who,  I V  said  the  mendicant — "  Lord  bless  your  honour,  naebody  sail 
ken  a  word  about  it  frae  me,  mair  than  if  the  bit  bourock  had  been  there 
since  Noah's  flood.  But,  Lord,  they  tell  me  your  honour  has  gien  Johnnie 
Howie  acre  for  acre  of  Ihe  laigh  crofts  for  this  heathery  knowe !  Now,  if 
be  has  really  imposed  the  bourock  on  ye  for  an  ancient  wark,  it's  my  real 
opinion  the  bargain  will  never  hand  gude,  if  you  would  just  bring  down 
your  heart  to  try  it  at  the  law,  and  say  that  he  beguiled  ye." 

"  Provoking  scoundrel  I"  muttered  the  indicant  Antiquary  between  hia 
teeth, — "  I'llnave  the  hangman's  lash  and  his  back  acauainted  for  thisP' 
And  then,  in  a  louder  tone, — "  Never  mind,  £die— it  is  all  a  mistake." 

"Troth,  I  am  thinking  sae,"  continued  his  tormentor,  who  seemed  to  have 


no 

said  I,  '  that  his  honour  Monkbams  would  hae  done  sic  a  daft-like  thing, 
to  gie  grund  weel  worth  fifty  shillings  an  acre,  for  a  mailine  that  would  be 
dear  o'  a  pund  Soots.  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  '  depend  upon't  the  laird's  been  im- 
posed upon  wi'  that  wily  do-little  deevil,  Johnnie  Howie.'  *  But  Lord  baud 
a  care  o'  us,  sirs,  how  can  that  be,'  (|uo'  she  again, '  when  the  laird's  sae 
book-learned,  there's  no  the  like  o'  him  in  the  country  side,  and  Johnnie 
Howie  has  hardly  sense  enough  to  ca'  the  cows  out  o'  his  kale-yard  T 
'  Aweel,  aweel,'  quo'  I,  '  but  ye'U  hear  he's  circumvented  him  with  some  of 
Ais  auld-warld  stories,' — for  ye  ken,  laird,  yon  other  time  about  the  bodle 
that  ye  thought  was  an  auld  coin"— ^x 

"  Qo  to  the  devil  I"  said  Oldbuck ;  and  then,  in  a  more  mild  tone,  as  one 
that  was  conscious  his  reputation  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist,  he 
added — "  Away  with  you  down  to  Monkbams,  and  when  I  come  iMck,  rU 
•end  ye  a  bottle  of  ale  to  the  kitchen." 

**  Heaven  reward  your  honour  1"  this  was  uttered  with  the  true  mendicant 
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whine,  as,  eettiiig  his  pike-staff  before  him,  he  began  to  more  in  the  direo- 
ticn  of  Monkbams. — "But  did  your  honour/' turning  round,  "ever  get 
back  the  siller  ye  gae  to  the  travelling  packman  for  the  bodle  V 

"  Curse  thee,  so  about  thy  business  1" 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  sir,  Ood  bless  your  honour !  I  hope^  ye'U  din;e  Johnnie 
Howie  yot,  and  that  V\\  live  to  see  it."  Aqd  so  saying  the  old  beg^ 
moved  off,  relieving  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  recollections  which  were  anything 
rather  than  agreeable..j0 

"  Who  is  this  familiar  old  gentleman  ?'*  said  Level,  when  the  mendicant 
was  out  of  hearing. 

"0,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country — I  have  been  always  against 
poor's-rates  and  a  work-house — I  think  I'U  vote  for  th^m  now,  to  have  that 
aeonndrel  shut  up.  O,  your  old-remembered  guest  of  a  beggar  becomes  as 
well  acquainted  with  you  as  he  is  with  his  dish — as  intimate  as  one  of  the 
beasts  &miliar  to  man  which  signify  love,  and  with  which  his  own  trade  is 
especially  conversant.  Who  is  he? — why,  he  has  gone  the  vole — ^has  been 
soldier,  ballad-singer,  travelling  tinker,  and  is  now  a  beggar.  He  is  spoiled 
by  our  foolish  gentry,  who  laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  rehearse  £die  Ochil- 
tree's good  things  as  regularly  as  Joe  Miller's." 

"  Why,  he  uses  freedom  apparently,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  answered 
Lovel. 

"O  ay,  freedom  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "he  generally  invenii 
some  damned  improbable  lie  or  another  to  provoke  you,  ukc  that  nonsense 
be  talked  just  now — ^not  that  I'll  publish  my  tract  till  I  have  examined  the 
thing  to  the  bottom." 
^.^^^^Bngland,"  «id  Level.  ««xch  .  n.endica.t  would  get  •  .peed, 

"  Tes,  your  churchwardens  and  dog-whips  would  make  slender  allowance 
for  his  vein  of  humour  1  But  here,  curse  him  I  he  is  a  sort  of  privileged 
nuisance-— one  of  the  last  specimens  of  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  mendicant, 
who  kept  his  rounds  withm  a  particular  space,  and  was  the  news-qarrier, 
the  minstrel,  and  sometimes  the  historian  oi  the  district.  That  rascal,  now, 
knows  more  old  ballads  and  traditions  than  any  other  man  in  this  and  the 
four  next  parishes.  And  after  all,"  continued  he,  softening  as  he  went  on 
describing  Edie's  good  gifts,  "  the  dog  has  some  good  humour.  He  has 
borne  his  hard  fate  with  unbroken  spirits,  and  it's  cruel  .to  deny  him  the 
comfort  of  a  laugh  at  his  betters.  The  pleasure  of  having  quizzed  me,  as 
you  eay  folk  would  call  it,  will  be  meat  and  drink  to  him  lor  a  day  or  two. 
But  I  must  go  back  and  look  after  him,  or  he  will  spread  his  d — d  nonsen* 
sical  story  over  half  the  country." 

So  saying,  our  heroes  parted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  return  to  his  haspUium  at 
Monkbams,  and  Lovel  to  pursue  his  way  to  Fairport,  where  he  arriT«d 
withoat  fiirther  adventure. 
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Clmttttr  i^t  /iftjr. 

Orttoi    Mark  me  BOW :  Now  will  I  nine  Um 

Mkhchaot  Qg  ysmca. 

Tha  theatre  at  Fairport  had  opened,  but  no  Mr.  Lovel  appeared  on  th^ 
boards,  nor  was  there  anything  m  the  habits  or  deportment  of  the  young 
^ntleman  so  named,  which  authorized  Mr.  Oldbuck'^  conjecture  that  his 
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fellow-traveller  was  a  candidate  for  the  public  favour.  Regular  were  ih« 
Antiquary's  inquiries  at  an  old-fashioned  barber  who  dressed  the  onlj  three 
wigs  in  the  parish  which,  in  defiance  of  taxes  and  times,  were  still  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  powdering  and  frizzling,  and  who  for  that  purpose 
aivided  his  time  among  the  three  employers  whom  fashion  had  yet  left  Him; 
— regular,  I  say,  were  Mr.  Oldbuck's  inquiries  at  this  personage  concerning 
the  news  of  the  little  theatre  at  Fairport,  expecting  every  day  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Lovel's  appearance ;  on  which  occasion  the  old  gentleman  had  determined 
to  put  himself  to  charges  in  honour  of  his  young  fflbnd,  and  not  only  to  go 
to  the  play  himself,  but  to  carry  his  womankind  along  with  him.  fiut  old 
Jacob  Caxon  conveyed  no  information  which  warranted  his  taking  so  deci* 
Bive  a  stop  as  that  of  securing  a  box. 

He  brought  information,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  young  man 
residing  at  Fairport,  of  whom  the  town  (bv  which  he  meant  all  the  gossips, 
who,  having  no  business  of  their  own,  nil  up  their  leisure  moments  by 
attending  to  that  of  other  people)  could  maxe  nothing.  He  soujght  no 
society,  but  rather  avoided  tnat  which  the  apparent  genUenese  of  his  man- 
ners, and  some  degree  of  curiosity,  induced  many  to  o£fer  him.  Nothins 
could  be  more  regular,  or  less  resembling  an  adventurer,  than  his  mode  of 
living,  which  was  simple,  but  so  completely  well  arranged,  that  all  who  had 
any  transactions  with  him  were  loud  in  their  approbation. 

"  These  are  not  the  virtues  of  a  stage-struck  hero,"  thought  Oldbuck  to 
himself;  and,  however  habitually  pertinacious  in  his  opinions,  he  must 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  that  which  he  had  formed  in  the  present 
instance,  but  for  a  part  of  Gaxon's  communication.  "  The  young  gentlo- 
man,"  he  said,  ''was  sometimes  heard  speaking  to  himsell,  ana  rampauging 
about  in  his  room,  just  as  if  he  was  anc  o'  the  player  folk." 

Nothing,  however,  excepting  this  single  circumstance,  occurred  to  confirm 
Mr.  Oldbuck's  supposition ;  and  it  remained  a  high  and  doubtful  question, 
what  a  well-informed  young  man,  without  friends,  connexions,  or  employ- 
ment of  any  kind,  could  have  to  do  as  a  resident  at  Fairport.  Neither  port 
wine  nor  whist  had  apparently  any  charms  for  him.  He  declined  dinine 
with  the  mess  of  the  volunteer  cohort  which  had  been  lately  embodied,  and 
shunned  Joining  the  convivialities  of  either  of  the  two  parties  which  then 
divided  Fairport,  as  they  did  more  important  places.  He  was  too  little  of 
an  aristocrat  to  join  the  club  of  Royal  True  Blues,  and  too  little  of  a  demo- 
crat to  fraternisA  with  an  affiliated  society  of  the  soi-disant  Friends  of  the 
People,  which  the  borough  had  also  the  happiness  of  possessing.  A  coffee- 
room  was  his  detestation ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  he  had  as  few  sympathies 
with  the  tea-table.  —  In  short,  since  the  name  was  fashionable  in  novel- 
writing,  and  that  is  a  great  while  agone,  there  was  never  a  Master  Level 
of  whom  so  little  positive  was  known,  and  who  was  so  universally  described 
by  negatives. 

One  negative,  however,  was  important — ^nobody  knew  any  harm  of  LoveL 
Indeed,  had  such  existed,  it  would  have  been  speedily  made  public ;  for  the 
natural  desire  of  speaking  evil  of  our  neighbour  could  in  his  case  have  been 
checked  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy  for  a  being  so  unsocial.  On  one 
account  alone  he  fell  somewhat  under  suspicion.  As  he  made  free  use  of 
his  pencil  in  his  solitarv  walks,  and  had  drawn  several  views  of  the  har- 
bour, in  which  the  signal  tower,  and  even  the  four^gun-battery,  were  intro- 
duced, some  zealous  mends  of  the  public  sent  abroad  a  whisper,  that  this 
mysterious  stranger  must  certainly  oe  a  French  spy.  The  Sheriff  paid  his 
respects  to  Mr,  Level  accordingly;  but  in  the  interview  which  followed,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  entirely  removed  that  magfistrate's  suspicions,  since 
he  net  only  suffered  him  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  retirement,  but,  it 
was  credibly  reported,  sent  him  two  invitations  to  dinner-parties,  both 
which  were  civilly  declined.  But  what  the  nature  of  the  explanation  was, 
tlio  magistrate  kept  a  profound  secret,  not  only  firom  the  public  at  largo. 
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bat  from  his  substitate,  his  clerk,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  w>  a 
formed  his  privy  couDcil  on  all  questions  of  official  duty. 

All  these  particulars  beins  faithfully  reported  by  Mr.  Gazon  to  his  patror 
at  Monkbarns,  tended  much  to  raise  Lovel  in  the  opinion  of  his  former 
fellow-traveller.  "  A  decent  sensible  lad/'  said  he  to  himself,  "  who  scorns 
to  enter  into  the  fooleries  and  nonsense  of  these  idiot  people  at  Fairport. — 
I  must  do  something  for  him — ^I  must  give  him  a  dinner ; — and  I  wiu  write 
Sir  Arthur  to  come  to  Monkbarns  to  meet  him.  I  must  consult  my  woman- 
kind." 

Accordingly,  such  consultation  having  been  previously  held,  a  special 
messenger,  being  no  other  than  Gaxon  himself,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for 
a  walk  to  Knockwinnock  Castle  with  a  letter,  **  For  the  honoured  Sir  Arthui 
Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock,  Bart."    The  contents  ran  thus : 

"  DxAR  Sir  Arthur,  ^ 

*'  On  Tuesday  the  17th  curt.  stUo  novo,  I  hold  a  ccenobitical  symposion  at 
Munkbams,  and  pray  you  to  assist  thereat,  at  four  o'clock  precisely.  If 
my  fair  enemy.  Miss  Isabel,  can  and  will  honour  us  by  accompanying  you, 
my  womankind  will  be  but  too  proud  to  have  the  aid  of  such  an  auxiliary 
in  the  cause  of  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy.  If  not,  I  will  send  the 
womankind  to  the  manse  for  the  day.  I  have  a  young  acquaintance  to 
make  known  to  you,  who  is  touched  with  some  strain  of  a  better  spirit  than 
belongs  to  these  giddy-paced  times  —  reveres  his  elders,  and  has  a  pretty 
notion  of  the  classics — and,  as  such  a  youth  must  have  a  natural  contempt 
for  the  people  about  Fairport,  I  wish  to  show  him  some  rational  as  well  as 
worshipful  society. — I  am,  Dear  Sir  Arthur,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

'*  Fly  with  this  letter,  Gaxon,"  said  the  senior,  holding  out  his  missive, 
siffnatum  atque  sigiUatum,  "fly  to  Knockwinnock,  and  bring  me  back  an 
answer.  Go  as  fast  as  if  the  town-council  were  met  and  waiting  for  the 
provost,  and  the  provost  was  waiting  for  his  new-powdered  wis." 

"  Ah  sir,"  answered  the  messenger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  thae  days  hae 
lang  gane  by.  Deil  a  wig  has  a  provost  of  Fairport  worn  sin'  auld  Frovost 
Jervie's  time— «nd  he  had  a  quean  of  a  servfyit-lass  who  dressed  it  hersell, 
wi'  the  doup  o'  a  candle  and  a  drudging-box.  But  I  hae  seen  the  day, 
Monkbarns,  when  the  town-council  of  Fairport  wad  hae  as  soon  wanted 
their  town-clerk,  or  their  gill  of  brandy  ower-head  after  the  baddies,  as  they 
wad  hae  wanted  ilk  ane  a  weel-favoured,  sonsy,  decent  periwig  on  his  pow. 
Hegh,  sir  I  nae  wonder  the  commons  will  be  discontent  and  rise  against  the 
law,  when  they  see  magistrates  and  bailies,  and  deacons,  and  the  provost 
himsell,  wi'  heads  as  bald  and  as  bare  as  ane  o'  my  blocks  I" 

"  And  as  well  furnished  within,  Gaxon.  But  away  with  you  1 — ^you  have 
an  excellent  view  of  public  affairs,  and,  I  dare  say,  nave  touched  the  cause 
of  our  popular  discontent  as  closely  as  the  provost  could  have  done  himself. 
But  away  with  you,  Gaxon  I" 

And  off  went  Gaxon  upon  his  walk  of  three  miles  — 

He  hobbled  —  but  hb  heart  wu  fcmcl  I 
Coakl  he  gu  fiuter  thua  he  ooaklT  — 

While  he  is  engaged  in  his  journey  and  return,  it  mav  not  be  impertinent 
to  inform  the  reader  to  whose  mansion  he  was  bearing  nis  embassy. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  little  company  with  the  surrounding 
gentlemen,  excepting  with  one  person  only.  This  was  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
A  baronet  of  ancient  descent,  and  of  a  large  but  embarrassed  fortune.  His 
fiither,  Sir  Anthony,  had  been  a  Jacobite,  and  had  displayed  all  the  enthu- 
f iasm  of  that  party,  while  it  could  be  served  with  wbrds  only.  No  man 
squeezed  the  orange  with  more  significant  gesture ;  no  one  could  more  dex- 
terously intimate  a  dangerous  health  without  coming  under  the  penal 
statute!) ;  and,  above  all,  none  drank  success  to  the  cause  more  deoply  and 
d^outly.    Buti  on  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army  in  1745,  it  would 
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appear  that  the  worthy  baronet's  seal  became  a  little  more  moderate  just 
when  its  warmth  was  of  most  consequence.  He  talked  much,  indeed,  of 
taking  the  field  for  Uie  rights  of  Scotland  and  Charles  Stuart ;  but  his  demi- 
pique  saddle  would  suit  only  one  of  his  horses,  and  that  horse  could  by  nu 
means  be  brought  to  stand  fire.  Perhaps  the  worshipful  owner  sympathized 
in  the  scruples  of  this  sagacious  quadruped,  and  began  to  think,  that  what 
was  80  much  dreaded  by  the  horse  could  not  be  Terr  wholesome  for  the 
rider.  At  any  rate,  whue  Sir  Anthony  Wardour  talked,  and  drank,  and 
hesitated,  the  sturdy  provost  of  Fairport  (who,  as  we  before  noticed,  was 
the  father  of  our  Antiquary)  sallied  from  his  ancient  burgh,  heading  a  body 
of  whig-burghers,  and  seized  at  once,  in  the  name  of  Gl^rge  II.,  upon  the 
Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  on  the  four  carriage-horses,  and  person  of  the 

Eroprietor.  Sir  Anthony  was  shortly  after  sent  off  to  the  Tower  of  London 
y  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and  with  him  went  his  son,  Arthur,  then 
a  youth.  But  as  nothing  appeared  like  an  overt  act  of  treason,  both  father 
and  son  were  soon  set  at  lioerty,  and  returned  to  their  own  mansion  of 
Knockwinnock,  to  drink  healths  five  fathoms  deep,  and  talk  of  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  royal  cause.  This  became  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  with  Sir 
Arthur,  that,  even  after  his  father's  death,  the  non-juring  chaplain  used  to 
pray  regularly  for  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  sovereign,  for  the  downfall 
of  the  usurper,  and .  for  deliverance  from  their  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
enemies ;  altnough  all  idea  of  serious  opposition  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  long  mouldered  away,  and  this  treasonable  liturgy  was  kept  up  rather 
as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  conveying  any  distinct  meaning.  So  much  wat 
this  the  case,  that,  about  tho  year  1770,  upon  a  disputed  election  occurring 
in  the  county,  the  worthy  knight  fairly  gulped  down  the  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  allegiance,  in  order  to  serve  a  candidate  in  whom  he  was  interested ; — 
thus  renouncing  the  heir  for  whose  restoration  he  weekly  petitioned  Heaven, 
and  acknowledging  the  usurper  whose  dethronement  he  had  never  ceased  to 
pray  for.  Ana  to  add  to  this  melancholy  instance  of  human  inconsistency. 
Sir  Arthur  continued  to  pray  for  the  House  of  Stuart  even  after  the  family 
had  been  extinct,  and  when,  in  truth,  though  in  his  theoretical  loyalty  he 
was  pleased  to  regard  them  as  alive,  yet,  in  all  actual  service  and  practical 
axertion,  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  subject  of  George  III. 

In  other  respects,  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  lived  like  most  country  gentlemen 
m  Scotland,  hunted  and  fished — ^gave  and  received  dinners — attended  races 
and  county  meetings — was  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  trustee  upon  turnpike 
acts.  But,  in  his  more  advancea  years,  as  he  became  too  lazy  or  unwieldy 
for  field-sports,  he  supplied  them  by  now  and  then  reading  Scottish  history ; 
and,  having  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  antiquities,  though  neither  very 
deep  nor  very  correct,  he  became  a  crony  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
of  Monkbams,  and  a  joint  labourer  with  him  in  his  antiquarian  pursuits. 

There  were,  however,  points  of  difference  between  these  two  humourists, 
which  sometimes  occasioned  discord.  The  faith  of  Sir  Arthur,  as  an  anti- 
quary, was  boundless,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  (notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the 
ftrsetorium  at  the  Raim  of  Kinprunes)  was  much  more  scrupulous  in  re- 
ceiving legends  as  current  and  authentic  coin.  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
deemed  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  of  leze-majosty  had  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  any  single  individual  of  that  formidable  bead-roll  of  one  hui^ 
dred  and  four  xings  of  Scotiand,  received  by  Boethius,  and  rendered  cla»- 
sical  by  Buchanan,  in  virtue  of  whom  James  Vl.  claimed  to  rule  his  ancient 
kingdom,  and  whose  portraits  still  frown  grimly  upon  the  walls  of  th« 
gallery  of  Holyrood.  rfow  Oldbuck,  a  shrewd  and  suspicious  man,  and  no 
respecter  of  divine  hereditary  right,  was  apt  to  cavil  at  this  sacred  list,  and 
%o  affirm,  that  the  procession  of  the  posterity  of  Fergus  through  the  pages 
of  Scottish  history,  was  as  vain  and  unsubstantial  as  the  gleamy  pageant  of 
the  descendants  of  Banquo  through  the  cavern  of  Hecate. 

An<>thor  tender  topic  was  the  good  fame  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  tlif 
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knighi  wms  a  most  ehivalrous  asseitor,  while  the  esquire  Impugned  it,  il 
■pile  both  of  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  When,  unhappiljf,  their  conver 
nation  turned  on  yet  later  times,  motives  of  discord  occurred  m  almost  every 
pa^  of  history.  Oldbuck  was,  upon  principle,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  a 
mling  elder  of  the  kirk,  and  a  friend  to  revolution  principles  and  Frotestant 
racceasion,  while  Sir  Arthur  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  They  agreed,  • 
it  is  true,  in  dutiinl  love  and  allejpance  to  the  sovereign  who  now  fills*  the 
throne ;  but  this  was  their  only  pomt  of  union.  It  therefore  often  happened, 
that  bickerings  hot  broke  out  oetween  them,  in  which  Oldbuck  was  not 
always  able,  to  suppress  his  caustic  humour,  while  it  would  sometimes  occur 
to  the  Baronet  that  the  descendant  of  a  Qerman  printer,  whose  sires  had 
"  soueht  the  base  fellowship  of  paltry  burghers,''  forgot  himself,  and  took 
an  uimeensed  freedom  of  debate,  oonsidermg  the  rank  and  ancient  descent 
of  his  antagonist.  This,  with  the  old  feud  of  the  copush-horses,  and  the 
seisure  of  his  manoi^lace  and  tower  of  strength  by  Mr.  Oldbuck's  Anther, 
would  at  times  rush  upon  his  mind,  and  inflame  at  once  his  cheeks  and  his 
arguments.  And,  lastly,  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  thought  his  worthy  friend  and 
compeer  was  in  some  respects  little  better  than  a  fool,  he  was  apt  to  come 
more  near  oommnnicating  to  him  that  unfavourable  opinion,  than  the  rules 
of  modem  politeness  warrant.  In  such  cases  they  often  parted  in  deep 
dudgeon,  and  with  something  like  a  resolution  to  forbear  each  ocher's  com 
pany  in  future: 

Bol  with  tiM  am  mlm  raOaeUaii 


and  as  each  was  sensible  that  Uie  society  of  the  other  had  become,  through 
habit,  essential  to  his  comfort,  the  breach  was  speedily  made  up  between 
them.  On  such  occasions,  Oldbuck,  considering  tnat  the  Baronet's  pettish- 
ness  resembled  that  of  a  child,  usually  showed  his  superior  sense  by  com* 
passionately  making  the  first  advances  to  reconciliation.  But  it  once  or 
twice  happened  that  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  far-descended  knight  took 
a  flight  too  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  representative  of  the  typographer. 
In  &ese  cases,  the  breach  between  these  two  originals  might  nave  oeen 
immortal,  but  for  the  kind  exertion  and  interposition  of  the  Baronet's 
daughter,  Miss  Isabella  Wardour,  who,  with  a  son,  now  absent  upon  foreign 
and  military  service,  formed  his  whole  surviving  family.  She  was  well 
aware  how  necessary  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  to  her  father's  amusement  and  com- 
Ibrt,  and  seldom  failed  to  interpose  with  effect,  when  the  office  of  a  mediator 
between  them  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  satirical  shrewdness  of  the 
one,  or  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  other.  Under  Isabella's  mild 
influence,  the  wrongs  of  Queen  Mary  were  forgotten  by  her  father,  and  Mr. 
Oldbuck  forgave  the  blasphemy  which  reviled  the  memory  of  King  William. 
However,  as  she  used  in  general  to  take  her  father's  part  playfully  in  these 
disputes,  Oldbuck  was  wont  to  call  Isabella  his  fair  enemy,  though  in  fact 
he  made  more  account  of  her  than  any  other  of  her  sex,  of  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  no  admirer. 

There  existed  another  connexion  betwixt  these  worthies,  which  had  alter* 
natoly  a  repelling  and  attractive  influence  upon  their  intimacy.  Sir  Arthur 
always  wished  to  borrow;  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  not  always  willing  to  lend.  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  per  contra,  always  wished  to  be  repaid  with  regularity;  Sir  Arthur 
was  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  prepared  to  gratifv  this  reasonable  desire; 
and,  in  accomplishing  an  arrangement  between  tendencies  so  opposite,  little 
miffs  would  occasionally  take  place.  Still  there  was  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodaticn  upon  the  whole,  and  they  dragged  on  like  dogs  in  couples, 
with  some  difficulty  and  occasional  snarling,  but  without  absolutely  coming 
lo  a  stand-still  or  Uirottling  each  other. 

S'^me  little  disagreement,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  arisins  out  of  busi* 
^esl,  or  politics,  had  divided  the  houses  of  Knockwinnock  ana  Monkbams, 

•  Tiw  iMdM-  vm  wdwrtaad  Ihafc  Uih  nfan  to  tha  rei^  of  o«r  Ial«  fFMioiiB  Sov«ra«n,  Oaoiit  toe  Tb  t^ 
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^htin  the  emissaiy  of  the  latter  arrWed  to  discharge  his  errand.  In  hii 
ancient  Gothic  parlour,  whose  windows  on  one  side  looked  out  upon  the 
restless  ocean,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  long  straight  avenue,  was  the 
Baronet  seated,  now  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  now  easting  a  weary 
glance  where  the  sun  quivered  on  the  dark-green  foliage  and  smooth  trunlu 
of  the  large  and  branching  limes  with  which  the  avenue  was  planted.  At 
length,  si^t  of  jo^ !  a  movmg  object  is  seen,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  usual 
inquiries,  W  ho  is  it  ?  and  what  can  be  his  errand  ?  The  old  whitish  grey 
coat,  the  hobbling  gait,  the  hat  half-«louched,  half-cocked,  announced  the 
forlorn  maker  of  periwigs,  and  left  for  investigation  only  the  second  query. 
This  was  soon  solved  by  a  servant  entering  uie  parlour, —  "A  letter  from 
Monkbams,  Sir  Arthur.'' 

Sir  Arthur  took  the  episUe  with  a  due  assumption  of  consequential 
dignity. 

'*  Take  the  old  man  into  the  kitchen,  and  let  him  get  some  refreshment," 
said  the  youn^  lady,  whose  compassionate  eye  had  remarked  his  thin  grey 
hair  and  weaned  gait. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,  my  love,  invites  us  to  dinner  on  Tuesday  the  17th,"  said 
the  Baronet,  pausing; — '*he  really  seems  to  forget  that  he  has  not  of  late 
conducted  himself  so  civilly  towards  me  as  might  have  been  expected." 

**  Dear  sir,  you  have  so  many  advantages  over  poor  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  no 
wonder  it  should  put  him  a  little  out  of  humour ;  but  I  know  he  has  much 
respect  for  your  person  and  your  conversation ; — nothing  would  give  him 
more  pain  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  real  attention." 

"  True,  true,  Isabella ;  and  one  must  allow  for  the  original  descent ; — ^some- 
thing of  the  Qerman  boorishncss  still  flows  in  the  blood ;  something  of  the 
whiggish  and  perverse  opposition  to  established  rank  and  privilege.  You 
may  observe  that  he  never  has  any  advantage  of  me  in  dispute,  unless  when 
he  avails  himself  of  a  sort  of  pettifogging  mtimacy  with  dates,  names,  and 
trifling  matters  of  fact — a  tiresome  and  frivolous  accuracy  of  memory,  which 
is  entirely  owing  to  his  mechanical  descent." 

**  He  must  find  it  convenient  in  historical  investigation,  I  should  think, 
sir?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  It  leads  to  an  uncivil  and  positive  mode  of  disputing ;  and  nothing  seems 
Riore  unreasonable  than  to  hear  him  impugn  even  Belledin's  rare  translation 
of  Hector  Boece,  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  possess,  and  which  is  a 
black-letter  folio  of  great  value,  upon  the  authority  of  some  old  scrap  of 
parchment  which  he  has  saved  from  its  deserved  destiny  of  being  cut  up 
mto  tailor's  measures.  And  besides,  that  habit  of  minute  and  troublesome 
accuracy  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing  business,  which  ought  to  be 
beneath  a  landed  proprietor  whose  family  has  stood  two  or  three  generations. 
I  question  if  there's  a  dealer's  clerk  in  Fairport  that  can  sum  an  account  of 
interest  better  than  Monkbams." 

"  But  you'll  accept  his  invitation,  sir?" 

"  Why,  ye — yes ;  we  have  no  other  engagement  on  hand,  I  think.  Who 
can  the  young  man  be  he  talks  of? — he  seldom  picks  up  new  acquaintance; 
niid  he  has  no  relation  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

**  Probably  some  relation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  M'Intyre." 

**  Very  possibly— yes  we  will  accept — the  M'Intyres  are  of  a  very  ancient 
Highland  family.  You  may  answer  his  card  in  the  affirmative,  Isabella ;  I 
believe  I  have  no  leisure  to  bo  Dear  Sirring  myself." 

So  this  important  matter  being  adjusted.  Miss  Wardour  intimated  **  her 
own  and  Sir  Arthur's  compliments,  and  that  they  would  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Mr.  Oldbuck.  Miss  Wardour  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew 
her  hostility  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  on  account  of  his  late  long  absence  from 
Knockwinnock,  where  his  visits  ^ve  so  much  pleasure."  With  this  placdi^ 
she  concluded  her  note,  with  which  old  Gaxon,  now  refreshed  in  limbs  ao'Y 
wind,  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Antiauary's  mansion. 
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MafJL    By  Woden.  God  ot  Suom, 
Phmi  Whenoa  ooiues  WeoMlay,  that  is,  Wednewly, 
Trath  is  a  thinf  that  I  will  ever  keep 
Ualo  thyike  dajr  in  whioh  I  creep  into 
Uj  •epulcre— — 

CAXTWBiaBT'B  OrdKNory. 

OcE  young  friend  LoTel,  who  had  reoeiTed  a  oorresponding  inTitalioii, 
piinetaal  to  the  hour  of  appointment,  arrived  at  Monkbams  about  five 
minutea  before  four  o'clock  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  day  had  been 
remarkably  sultry,  and  large  drops  of  rain  had  occasionally  ^len,  though 
ike  threatened  showers  had  as  yet  passed  away. 

Mr.  Oldbuck  received  him  at  the  Palmer's-port  in  his  complete  brown 
suit,  grey  silk  stockings,  and  wie  powdered  with  all  the  skill  of  the  veteran 
Cazon,  who,  having  smelt  out  the  dinner,  had  taken  care  not  to  flnish  his 
job  til]  the  hour  of  eating  approached. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  my  symposion,  Mr.  Lovel.  And  now  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  Clogdogdo's,  as  Tom  Otter  calls  them  —  my  unlucky  and 
gOod-K>r-nothing  womankind  —  malce  bestics,  Mr.  Lovel." 

**  I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir,  if  1  do  not  find  the  ladies  very  undeserving 
of  your  satire." 

"  Tilley-valley,  Mr.  Lovel, — which,  by  the  way,  one  commentator  derives 
from  tUtwiUUmmj  and  another  from  taUey-ho  —  but  tilley-valley,  I  say  — m 
t^uce  with  your  politeness.  You  will  find  them  but  samples  of  woman- 
kind —  But  here  thejr  be,  Mr.  Lovel.  I  present  to  you,  in  due  order,  my 
most  discreet  sister  Griselda,  who  disdains  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  patience, 
annexed  to  the  poor  old  name  of  Grizzol ;  and  my  most  exquisite  niece 
Maria,  whose  mother  was  called  Mary,  and  sometimes  Molly." 

The  elderly  lady  rustled  in  silks  and  satins,  and  bore  upon  her  head  a 
structure  resembling  the  fashion  in  the  ladies'  memorandum-book  for  the 

2 ear  1770 — a  superb  piece  of  architecture,  not  much  less  than  a  modem 
iothie  castle,  of  which  the  curls  might  represent  the  turrets,  the  black  pins 
the  chevaiux  defrize,  and  the  lappets  the  banners. 

The  face,  which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Vesta,  was  thus 
crowned  with  towers,  was  large  and  long,  and  peaked  at  nose  and  chin, 
and  bore,  in  other  respects,  such  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  physiog- 
nomy of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  that  Lovel,  had  they  not  appeared  at  once, 
like  Sebastian  and  Viola  in  the  last  scene  of  the  **  Twelfth  Night,"  might 
have  supposed  that  Uie  fi^ire  before  him  was  his  old  friend  masquerading 
in  female  attire.  An  antique  flowered  silk  gown  graced  the  extraordinary 
person  to  whom  belonged  this  unparalleled  tite,  which  her  brother  was  wont 
to  say  was  fitter  for  a  turban  for  Mahound  or  Tennagant,  than  a  head-gear 
for  a  reasonable  creature,  or  Christian  'gentlewoman.  Two  long  and  bony 
arms  were  terminated  at  the  elbows  by  triple  blond  ruffles,  and  being  folded 
■altire-ways  in  front  of  her  person,  and  decorated  with  long  gloves  of  a 
bright  vermilion  colour,  presented  no  bad  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  gigantio 
bbsters.  High-heeled  snoes,  and  a  short  silk  cloak,  thrown  in  easy  negli* 
pence  over  her  shoulders,  completed  the  exterior  of  Miss  Griselda  Old- 
buck. 

Her  niece,  the  same  whom  Lovel  had  seen  transiently  during  his  first 
visit,  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  genteely  dressed  according  to  the  fashion 
iif  the  day,  with  an  air  of  espiiglerie  which  became  her  very  well,  and  which 
was  perh»tpM  derived  from  the  caustic  humour  peculiar  to  her  uncle's  family, 
iivmgh  sottened  by  transmission 
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Mr.  Lorel  paidliis  respects  to  both  ladies,  and  was  answered  hj  the  eldei 
with  the  prolonged  curtsey  of  IIGO,  drawn  from  the  righteous  period. 

When  fblkt  eonoehred  a  gnoa 
Of  half  an  hoar's  apace. 

And  rqioioed  in  a  Friday't  capon. 

and  toy  the  younger  with  a  modem  reverence,  which,  like  the  festive  bene- 
diction of  a  modem  divine,  was  of  much  shorter  duration. 

While  this  salutation  was  exchanging.  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  finir  daughter 
hanging  upon  his  arm,  having  dismiss^  his  chariot,  appeared  at  the  garden 
door,  and  in  all  due  form  paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies. 

**  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  and  you,  my  fair  foe,  let  me  make 
known  to  you  my  young  friend  Mr.  Level,  a  eentleman  who,  during  the 
scarlet-fever  whicn  is  epidemic  at  present  in  this  our  island,  has  the  virtue 
and  decency  to  appear  m  a  coat  oi  a  civil  complexion.  Tou  see,  however, 
tiiat  the  fashionable  colour  has  mustered  in  his  cheeks  which  appears  not 
in  his  garments.  Sir  Arthur,  let  me  present  to  ^ou  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  your  farther  knowledge  will  find  grave,  wise,  oourtiy,  and  scholar- 
like,  well  seen,  deeply  read,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  green-room  and  stage,  from  the  days  of  Davie  Lindsay  down 
to  those  of  Dibdin  —  he  blushes  again,  which  is  a  ^ign  of  grace." 

"  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Qriselda,  addressing  Level,  "  has  a  humorous 
way  of  expressing  himself,  sir ;  nobody  thinks  anything  of  what  Monk- 
barns  says  —  so  I  beg  you  will  not  be  so  confusea  for  the  matter  of  hie 
nonsense ;  but  you  must  have  had  a  warm  walk  beneath  this  broiling  sun — 
would  you  take  ony thing  ?  —  a  glass  of  balm  wine  ?" 

Ere  Level  could  answer,  the  Antiquarv  interposed.  "  Aroint  thee,  witch  I 
wouldst  thou  poison  my  guests  with  thy  infernal  decoctions?  Dost  thou 
not  remember  how  it  fared  with  the  clergyman  whom  you  seduced  to  par- 
take of  that  deceitful  beverage  ?" 

"  0  fy,  fy,  brother !  —  Sir  Arthur,  did  j^ou  ever  hear  the  like  ?  — he  must 
have  everything  his  ain  way,  or  he  will  invent  such  stories— ^ But  there 
goes  Jenny  to  nng  the  old  bell  to  tell  us  that  the  dinner  is  ready."^ 

Rigid  in  his  economy,  Mr.  Oldbuek  kept  no  male  servant.  This  he  dis- 
guised under  the  pretext  that  the  masculine  sex  was  too  noble  to  be 
employed  in  those  acts  of  personal  servitude,  which,  in  all  early  periods  of 
society,  were  uniformly  imposed  on  the  female.  "  Why,"  would  he  say, 
**  did  the  bov,  Tam  Rintherout,  whom,  at  mv  wise  sister's  instigation,  1, 
with  equal  wisdom,  took  upon  trial  —  why  did  he  pilfer  apples,  tiuce  birds' 
nests,  break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spectacles,  except  that  he  felt 
that  noble. emulation  which  swells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  sex, 
which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and 
doubtless  will  promote  him  to  a  glorious  halbert,  or  even  to  the  callows  f 
And  why  does  this  girl,  his  full  sister,  Jenny  Rintherout,  move  in  we  same 
vocation  with  safe  and  noiseless  step— shod,  or  unshod — soft  as  the  pace  of 
a  cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel — Why?  but  because  she  is  in  her  vocation. 
Let  them  minister  to  us,  Sir  Arthur, — let  them  minister,  I  sar, — ifs  the 
only  thing  they  are  fit  for.  All  ancient  legislators,  from  Lycurgus  to 
Mahommed,  corruptly  called  Mahomet,  agree  in  puttine  them  in  their 
proper  and  subordinate  rank,  and  it  is  only  the  orasy  heads  of  our  old 
chivalrous  ancestors  that  erected  their  Dulcineas  into  desnotic  princesses." 

Miss  Wardour  protested  loudly  against  this  ungallant  aoctrine ;  but  the 
bell  now  rung  for  dinner. 

**  Let  me  do  all  the  offices  of  fair  courtesy  to  so  fair  an  antagonist,"  said 
the  old  gentieman,  offering  his  arm.  *'  I  remember.  Miss  Wardour,  Ma- 
hommed (vulgarly  Mahomet)  had  some  hesitation  about  the  mode  of  sum- 
moning his  Moslemah  to  prayer.  He  rejected  bells  as  used  by  Christians, 
trumpets  as  the  summons  of  the  Quebres,  and  finally  adopted  the  human 
v^ioe.    I  have  had  equal  doubt  concerning  my  dinnerHsalL    Gongs,  now  ip 
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pTMent  uoe,  seemed  a  newfangled  and  heathenish  inrention,  and  the  voice 
of  the  feniale  womankind  I  r^ected  as  equally  shrill  and  dissonant  - 
wherefore,  contrary  to  the  said  Mahonuned,  or  Mahomet,  I  have  resumed 
the  beU.  It  has  a  local  propriety,  since  it  was  the  conventual  signal  for 
spreadins  the  repast  in  their  refectory,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
tuneue  of  my  sister's  prime  minister,  Jenny,  that,  though  not  quite  so  loud 
and  shrilly  it  ceases  ringing  the  instant  you  drop  the  beS-rope :  whereas  we 
know,  by  sad  experience,  that  anv  attempt  to  silence  Jenny,  only  wakes 
the  sympathetic  chime  of  Miss  Oldbuck  and  Mary  M'Intyre  to  join  in 
ehoros." 

With  this  discourse  iie  led  the  way  to  his  dining-parlour,  which  Lovsl 
had  notyet  seen ; ^it  was  wainsootted,  and  contained  some  curious  paint- 
mgs.  Tm  dining-table  was  attended  bv  Jennv;  but  an  old  supennten- 
dent^  a  sort  of  female  butler,  stood  by  tne  sideboard,  and  underwent  the 
burden  of  bearing  several  reproofs  from  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  inuendoe,  not  so 
nach  marked,  but  not  lees  cutting,  from  his  sister. 

The  dinner  was  such  as  suited  a  professed  antiquary,  comprdhendins 
many  savoury  specimens  of  Scottish  viands,  now  disused  at  the  tables  of 
those  who  affect  elegance.  There  was  the  relishing  Solan  goose,  whose 
■mell  is  so  powerful  that  he  is  never  cooked  within  doors.  Slood-raw  he 
proved  to  be  on  this  occasion,  so  that  Oldbuck  half  threatened  to  throw  the 
greasy  sea-fowl  at  the  head  of  the  negligent  housekeeper,  who  acted  as 
priestess  in  presenting  this  odoriferous  offering.  But,  by  good-hap,  she 
nad  been  most  fortunate  in  the  hotchpotch,  which  was  unanimouslv  pro- 
nounced to  be  inimitable.  "  I  knew  we  should  succeed  here,"  said  Old- 
buck  ezuldngly,  "for  Davie  Dibble,  the  ^irdener  (an  old  bachelor  like 
myself),  talLes  care  the  rascally  women  do  not  dishonour  our  vegetables, 
i^d  here  is  fish  and  sauce,  and  crappit-heads — I  acknowledge  our  woman- 
kind excel  in  that  dish — ^it  procures  uiem  the  pleasure  of  scolding,  for  half 
an  hour  at  least,  twice  a-week,  with  auld  Maggy  Mucklebackit,  our  fish* 
wife.  The  chicken-pie,  Mr.  Level,  is  made  after  a  recipe  bequeathed  to  me 
by  my  departed  grandmother  of  happy  memory-^  Ana  if  vou  will  vdhture 
on  a  ^lass  of  wine,  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  one  who  professes  the  maxim 
of  King  Alphonso  of  Castile, — Old  wood  to  bum — old  books  to  read  ^- old 
wine  to  drmk — and  old  friends,  Sir  Arthur — ay,  Mr.  Level,  and  young 
firiends  too,  to  converse  with." 

**  And  what  news  do  you  bring  us  from  Edinburgh,  Monkbams?"  said 
Sir  Arthur ;  "  how  wags  the  wond  in  Auld  Reekie  V 

"Mad,  Sir  Arthur,  mad — irretrievably  frantic  —  far  beyond  dipping  in 
the  sea,  shaving  the  crown,  or  drinking  hellebore.  The  worst  sort  of 
firenxv,  a  military  frenzy,  hath  possessed  man,  woman,  and  child." 

'*  And  high  time,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  '*  when  we  are  threatened 
with  invasion  from  abroad  and  insurrection  at  home." 

*'  0, 1  did  not  doubt  you  would  join  the  scarlet  host  against  me — ^women, 
like  turkeys,  are  always  subdued  by  a  red  rag — ^But  wlutt  says  Sir  Arthur, 
whose  dreams  are  of  standing  armies  and  German  oppression  ?" 

"  Why,  I  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the  knight,  **  that  so  far  as  I  am 
•ftpable  of  judging,  we  ought  to  resist  cum  toto  eorpore  regnir—^ji  the  phrase 
IS,  unless  I  have  altogether  forgotten  my  Latin  —  an  enomy  who  comes  to 
propose  to  us  aWhiggish  sort  of  government,  a  republican  system,  and 
who  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  sort  of  fanatics  of  the  worst  kind  in  our  own 
bowels.  I  have  taken  some  measures,  I  assure  you,  such  as  become  my 
rank  in  Uie  community ;  for  I  have  directed  the  constables  to  fake  up  that 
old  scoundrelly  beggar,  £die  Ochiltree,  for  spreading  disaffection  against 
church  and  state  through  the  whole  parish.  He  said  plainly  to  old  Caxon, 
tbat  Willie  Howie's  Kilmamock  cowl  covered  more  senso  than  all  the  three 
«ig8  in  the  parish  —  I  think  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  inuendo— But  tlie 
^cue  shall  be  tausrh^  hotter  manners." 
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'*  O  no,  my  dear  sir/'  exclaimed  Miss  Wardoar,  <*  not  old  Edie,  thai  wo 
dave  kno¥m  so  long;  —  I  assure  you  no  constable  shall  haTS  my  good 
graces,  that  executes  such  a  warrant" 

**  Ay,  there  it  goes,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  **  you,  to  be  a  staunch  Tory, 
Sir  Arthur,  have  nourished  a  fine  sprig  of  Whiggery  in  your  bosom — ^Why, 
Miss  Wardour  is  alone  sufficient  to  control  a  whole  quarter-session  —  a 
quarter«ession  7  ay,  a  general  assembly  or  convocation  to  boot — a  Boadioea 
sne — an  Amazon,  a  Zenobia." 

"  And  yet,  with  all  my  courage,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  glad  to  hear  our 
people  are  getting  under  arms." 

"under  arms,  jLoM  love  thee  I  didst  thou  ever  read  the  histoir  of  Sntev 
Margaret,  which  flowed  from  a  head,  that,  though  now  old  and  somedele 
grey,  has  more  sense  and  political  intelligence  than  you  find  now-a-days  in 
a  whole  s^nod  ?  Dost  thou  remember  the  Nurse's  dream  in  that  exquisite 
work,  which  she  recounts  in  such  agony  to  Hubble  Bubble? — When  she 
would  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  broad-cloth  in  her  vision,  lo  I  it  exploded 
like  a  great  iron  cannon ;  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to  save  a  p>im,  it 
perked  up  in  her  face  in  the  form  of  a  pistol.  My  own  vision  in  Edin* 
Durgh  has  been  something  similar.  I  called  to  consult  my  lawyer ;  he  was 
clothed  in  a  dragoon's  dress,  belted  and  casqued,  and  about  to  mount  a 
jharger,  which  his  writing-clerk  (habited  as  a  sharp-shooter)  walked  to 
and  m>  before  his  door.  I  went  to  scold  my  agent  for  having  sent  me  to 
advise  with  a  madman ;  he  had  stuck  into  his  head  the  plume,  which  in 
more  sober  <fays  he  wielded  between  his  finders,  and  figured  as  an  artillerT 
officer.  My  mercer  had  his  spontoon  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  measured  hia 
cloth  by  that  implement,  instead  of  a  legitimate  yard.  The  backer's  clerk, 
who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cash-account,  blundered  it  three  times,  being 
disordered  by  the  recollection  of  his  military  teUing9-off  at  the  morning 
drill.    I  was  ill,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon — 

He  came— bat  ralour  ao  had  fired  hi*  ejre. 
And  sttch  ■  Mohion  idittered  on  his  thiioii 
That,  br  the  gods,  with  such  a  load  of  steal, 
I  thoaght  he  came  to  murder,  — not  to  heal! 

I  had  recourse  to  a  physician,  but  he  also  was  practising  a  more  wholesale 
mode  of  slaughter  than  that  which  his  profession  had  b^n  supposed  at  all 
times  to  open  to  him.  And  now,  since  1  have  returned  here,  even  our  wise 
neighbours  of  Fairport  have  caught  the  same  valiant  humour.  I  hate  a 
gun  like  a  hurt  wild-duck  —  I  detest  a  d^rum  like  a  quaker ;  —  and  they 
tnunder  and  rattle  out  yonder  upon  the  town's  common,  so  that  every 
volley  and  roll  goes  to  my  very  heart." 

"  Dear  brother,  dinna  speak  that  ^ate  o'  the  gentlemen  volunteers — I  am 
sure  they  have  a  most  becoming  uniform — Weel  I  wot  they  have  been  wet 
to  the  very  skin  twice  last  week — I  met  them  marching  in  terribly  doukit^ 
an  mony  a  sair  hoast  was  amang  them — And  the  trouble  they  take,  I  am 
sure  it  claims  our  gratitude." 

"And  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  M'Intyre,  "that  my  uncle  sent  twenty 
guineas  to  help  out  their  equipments." 

"  It  was  to  buy  liquorice  and  suear-candy,"  said  the  cynic,  **  to  encourage 
*he  trade  of  the  place,  and  to  remsh  the  throats  of  the  officers  who  had 
bawled  themselves  hoarse  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

"  Take  care,  Monkbams  1  we  shall  set  you  down  among  the  black-nebe 
by  and  by." 

"No,  Sir  Arthur  —  a  tame  grumbler  I.  I  only  claim  the  privilege  of 
croaking  in  my  own  comer  here,  without  uniting  my  throat  to  the  grand 
chcms  of  the  marsh — Ni  quito  Rey^  ni  pongo  Rey — I  neither  make  kin^r  nor 
mar  king,  as  Sancho  says,  but  pray  heartily  for  our  own  sovereign,  pay  scot 
and  lot,  and  grumble  at  the  exciseman  —  But  here  comes  the  ewe  milk 
iheese  in  good  time ;  it  is  a  better  digestive  than  politics." 
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When  dinner  was  oyer,  and  the  decanters  placed  on  the  table,  Mr.  Old* 
buck  proposed  the  King's  health  in  a  bumper,  which  was  readily  acceded 
to  botn  by  Level  and  the  Baronet,  the  Jacooitism  of  the  latter  Ming  now 
a  sort  of  speculative  opinion  merely, — the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

After  the  ladies  had  left  the  apartment,  the  landlord  and  Sir  Arthur  en 
tared  iato  several  exquisite  discussions,  in  which  the  younger  guest,  either 
on  account  of  the  abstruse  erudition  which  they  involved,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  took  but  a  slender  share,  till  at  length  he  was  suddenly  started  onl 
of  a  profound  reverie  by  an  unexpected  appeal  to  his  judgment 

**  I  will  stand  by  what  Mr.  Level  says ;  he  was  bom  in  the  north  of  £n|^ 
land,  and  may  know  the  very  spot." 

Sir  Arthur  thought  it  unlikely  that  so  young  a  gentleman  should  have 
paid  much  attention  to  matters  of  that  sort. 

"  I  am  avised  of  the  contrary,"  said  Oldbuck. 

**  How  say  you,  Mr.  Level  ? — speak  up,  for  your  own  credit,  man." 

Lovel  was  obliged  to  confess  nimselt  in  the  ridiculous  situation  of  one 
alike  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  conversation  and  controversy  which  had 
engi^ed  the  company  for  an  hour. 

'*  Lord  help  the  laa,  his  head  has  been  wool-gathering  t — ^I  thought  how  it 
would  be  when  the  womankind  were  admitted — ^no  getting  a  word  of  sense 
out  of  a  young  fellow  for  six  hours  after.— Why,  man,  there  was  once  a 
people  caUed  the  Piks" 

"  More  properly  PUis"  interrupted  the  Baronet 

" I  say  the  PUcar,  lihar,  PioclUart  Piaghiar,  or  Peughtar"  vociferated 
Oldbuck ;  "  they  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect" 

**  Qenuine  Celtic,"  again  asseverated  the  knight 

'*  Gothic  1  Gothic  I  Pll  go  to  death  upon  it  I"  counter-asseverated  the 
squire. 

'*  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Level,  "  I  conceive  that  is  a  dispute  which  may 
be  easily  settled  by  philologists,  if  there  are  many  remains  of  the  Ian- 
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'here  is  but  one  word,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  pertinacity^,  it  is  decisive  of  the  question." 

"  Yes,  in  my  favour,"  said  Oldbuck :  '*  Mr.  Lovel,  you  shall  be  judge— I 
have  the  learned  Pinkerton  on  my  side." 

**  I,  on  mine,  the  indefatigable  and  erudite  Chalmers." 

**  Gordon  comes  into  my  opinion." 

**  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  holds  mine." 

"  Innes  is  with  me  I"  vociferated  Oldbuck. 

"  Ritson  has  no  doubt  1"  shouted  the  Baronet 

"Truly,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "before  you  muster  your  forces  and 
Sfverwheun  me  with  authorities,  I  should  like  to  know  the  word  in  dispute." 

**  BemoaX^*  said  both  the  disputants  at  once. 

**  Which  signifies  capui  txdlt,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  The  head  of  the  wall,"  echoed  Oldbuck. 

There  was  a  deep  pause. — "It  is  rather  a  narrow  foundation  to  build  a 
hypothesis  upon,"  observed  the  arbiter. 

"  Not  a  whit  not  a  whit"  s^id  Oldbuck ;  "  men  fight  best  in  a  narrow 
ring— an  inch  is  as  Kood  as  a  mile  for  a  home-thrust" 

"  It  10  decidedly  (%ltic,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  every  hill  in  the  Highlands 
begins  with  Ben, 

"But  what  say  you  to  Vol,  Sir  Arthur: — is  it  not  decidedly  the  Saxon 

waar 

" It  is  the  Roman  vaUum"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  —  "the  Plots  borrowed  that 
part  of  the  word." 

"  No  such  thing ;  if  they  borrowed  anything,  it  must  have  been  your  Ben, 
which  tbev  might  have  from  the  neighbouring  Britons  of  Strath  Cfluyd." 

"  Ths  Piks,  .  r  Picts,"  said  Lovel,  "  must  nave  been  singularly  poor  io 
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dialect,  kince,  in  the  only  remainiDg  word  of  their  roeabalary,  and  that 
^onsiflting  only  of  two  syllables,  they  have  been  confessedly  obliged  to 
borrow  one  of  them  from  another  language ;  and,  methinks,  gentlemen, 
with  submission,  the  controversy  is  not  unnke  that  which  the  two  kuightfl 
fought,  concerning  the  shield  that  had  one  side  white  and  the  other  black. 
Each  of  you  claim  one-half  of  the  word,  and  seem  to  resien  the  other. 
B  it  what  strikes  me  most,  is  the  poTerty  of  the  language  which  has  left 
such  slight  vestiges  behind  it." 

"  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  **  it  was  a  copious  language,  and 
they  were  a  great  and  powerful  people ;  built  two  steeples — one  at  Brechin, 
one  at  Abemethy.  The  Pictish  maidens  of  the  blood-royal  were  kept  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  thence  called  Gastrum  PueUarum." 

"  A  ohildi^  legend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  invented  to  give  consequence  to 
trumpery  womankind.  It  was  called  the  Maiden  Castle,  quasi  hunts  a  fum 
lucendo^  because  it  resisted  every  attack,  and  women  never  do." 

**  There  is  a  list  of  the  Pictish  kings,"  persisted  Sir  Arthur,  "  well  au- 
thenticated, from  Crentheminachcryme  (the  date  of  whose  reign  is  some- 
what uncertain)  down  to  Drusterstone,  whose  death  concluded  their  dynasty. 
Half  of  them  have  the  Celtic  patron  vmic  Afacprefixed — Mac,  id  tstJiUus}^^ 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Oldbuck?  There  is  Drust  Macmoraehin, 
Trynel  Maclachlin  (first  of  that  ancient  clan,  as  it  may  be  judged),  and 
Qormach  Macdonala,  Alpin  Macmetegus,  Drust  MactaUargam"  (here  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  coughing) — **  ugh,  u^h,  ugh, — Golarge  Maochaik 
•>— ugh,  ugh — Macohanan — u^ — lilacchananail,  Kenneth — ugh — ugh— 
Macferedith,  Eachan  Macfun^us — and  twenty  more,  decidedly  Celtic  names, 
which  I  could  repeat  if  this  damned  cough  would  let  me." 

^  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  that  bead-roll  of 
unbaptized  jargon,  that  would  choke  the  devil — why,  that  last  fellow  has 
the  only  intelligible  name  you  have  repeated — they  are  all  of  the  tribe  of 
Macfungus— mushroom  monarchs  ever^  one  of  them ;  sprung  up  from  the 
fumes  of  conceit,  folly,  and  falsehood,  fermenting  in  the  brains  of  some 
mad  Highland  seannachie." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck :  you  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  Uie  list  of  these  potentates  was  copied,  bv  Henry  Maule  of  Melgum, 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Loch-Leven  an'H  St  Andrews,  and  put  forth  by  him 
in  his  short  but  satisfactory  history  of  the  Picts,  ]^rinted  by  Robert  Free- 
bairn  of  Edinburgh,  and  sold  by  him  at  his  shop  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
in  the  year  of  G^  seventeen  hundred  and  five,  or  six,  I  am  not  precisely 
certain  which — but  I  have  a  copy  at  home  that  stands  next  to  my  twelvemo 
copy  of  the  Soots  Acts,  and  ranges  on  the  shelf  with  them  very  weU. 
What  say  you  to  that»  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?" 

**  Say  f  —  why,  I  laugh  at  Harry  Maule  and  his  history,"  answered  Old- 
buck,  **  and  thereby  comply  with  his  request,  of  giving  it  entertainment 
according  to  its  merits." 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  a  better  man  than  yourself,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  som^ 
what  scornfully. 

"  I  do  not  conceive  I  do,  Sir  Arthur,  in  laughing  either  at  him  or  hit 
hi»t    y." 

**  lieory  Maule  of  Melgum  was  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"  I  presume  he  had  no  advantage  of  me  in  Ihat  particular,"  replied  the 
Antiquary,  somewhat  tartly. 

"Permit  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck — he  was  a  gentleman  of  high  fiunily,  and 
ancient  descent,  and  therefore" 

**The  descendant  of  a  Westphalian  printer  should  speak  of  him  with 
deference  7  Such  may  be  your  opinion,  sir  Arthur — ^it  is  not  mine.  I  con* 
eeive  that  mv  descent  from  that  painful  and  industrious  typompher,  Wol^ 
brand  Oidenbuck,  who,  in  the  month  of  December,  1403,  under  the  patron- 
age as  the  oolopbon  tells  us,  of  Sebaldus  Soheyter  and  Sebastian  Kajamer 
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maiste^,  acoomplislied  the  printing  of  the  great  Chronicle  of  Nnremberi^ 
I  conceive,  I  say,  that  mj  descent  from  that  great  restorer  of  learning  i^ 
more  creditable  to  me  as  a  man  of  letters,  than  if  I  had  numbered  in  mj 
genmdogy  all  the  brawling,  bullet-headed,  iron-fisted,  old  Qothic  barons 
since  the  days  of  Crentheminachcryme — not  one  of  whom,  I  suppose,  >»ttkl 
write  his  own  name." 

**  If  you  mean  the  observation  as  a  sneer  at  my  ancestry,"  said  the  knigbti 
with  an  assumption  of  dignified  superiority  and  composure,  **  I  haye  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  name  of  my  ancestor,  Oamelyn  de  QuaHl- 
orer.  Miles,  is  written  fiiirly  with  his  own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  tlie 
Ragman-roll.'' 

**  Which  only  serves  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  set  the 
mean  example  of  submitting  to  Edward  I.  What  have  you  to  sty  for  the 
stainless  loyalty  of  your  family,  Sir  Arthur,  after  such  a  baoksuding  as 
that?'' 

"  Ifs  enough,  sir,''  sud  Sir  Arthur,  starting  up  fiercely,  and  pushing 
back  his  chair ;  **  I  shall  hereafter  take  care  how  i  honour  with  my  com- 
pany one  who  ^ows  himself  so  unsrateftd  for  my  condescension." 

"In  that  you  will  do  as  you  find  most  agreeable.  Sir  Arthur ;— rl  hope, 
that  as  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  done 
me  by  visiting  my  poor  house,  I  may  be  excused  for  not  having  carried  my 
gratitude  to  the  extent  of  servility." 

*'  Mighty  well — ^mighty  well,  Mr.  Oldbnck — ^I  wish  you  a  good  evening — 
Mr.  a— a — a — Shovel — I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening." 

Out  of  the  parlour  flounced  the  incensed  Sir  Arthur,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
lie  whole  Round  Table  inflamed  his  single  bosom,  and  traversed  with  long 
brides  the  labyrinth  of  passages  which  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you^  ever  hear  such  an  old  tup-headed  ass  ?"  said  Oldbuck,  briefly 
apostrophiiing  Level.  **  But  I  must  not  let  him  go  in  this  mad-like  way 
neither.^' 

So  saying,  he  pushed  off  after  the  retreating  Baronet,  whom  he  traced 
by  the  clane  of  several  doors  which  he  opened  in  search  of  the  apartment 
for  tea,  and  9lammed  with  force  behind  him  at  every  disappointment. 
"  You'll  do  yourself  a  mischief,"  roared  the  Antiquary ;  *'  ^t  amlmlat  in 
tendiri9,  naeU  quo  vadU — ^You'll  tumble  down  the  back-etairs." 

Sir  Arthur  had  now  got  involved  in  darkness,  of  which  the  sedative  effect 
is  well  known  to  nurses  and  governesses  who  have  to  deal  with  pettish 
chQdren.  It  retarded  the  pace  of  the  irritated  Baronet,  if  it  did  not  abate 
his  resentment,  and  Mr.  Oldbnck,  better  acquainted  with  the  locale,  got  up 
with  him  as  he  had  got  his  grasp  upon  the  handle  of  the  drawing-room 
door. 

*'Stay  a  minute,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Oldbuck,  opposing  his  abrupt  entrance; 
"  don't  be  quite  so  hasty,  my  good  old  friend.  1  was  a  little  too  rude  vrith 
you  about  Sir  Qamelyn — ^why,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  man,  and 
a  favourite ;  he  kept  company  vrith  Bruce  and  Wallace— and,  I'll  be  sworn 
on  a  black-letter  Bible,  only  subscribed  the  Ragman-roll  with  the  legitimate 
and  justifiable  intention  of  circumventing  the  false  Southern — 'twas  right 
SooiBsh  craft,  my  good  knight — hundreds  did  it.  Come,  come,  forget  and 
^rgJTe— confess  we  have  given  the  young  fellow  here  a  right  to  think  us 
wo  testy  old  fools." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  much 
mijesty. 

"  A-well,  Srwell — a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way." 

With  that  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  drawing-room  marched  the  tall 
gaunt  form  of  Sir  Arthur,  followed  by  Lovel  and  Mr.  Oldbu'^k,  the  counts 
nanres  of  all  the  three  a  little  discomposed. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  **  to  propoee  w$ 
ilioald  walk  forward  to  meet  the  carriage,  as  the  evening  is  so  fine.'' 
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Sir  Arthur  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  which  suited  the  anery  mood 
in  wliich  he  found  himself;  and  having,  agreeably  to  the  established  custom 
in  cases  of  pet,  refused  the  refreshment  of  tea  and  coffee,  he  tucked  hiB 
daughter  under  his  arm;  and,  after  taking  a  ceremonious  leave  of  the 
ladies,  and  a  verv  dry  one  of  Oldbuck — off  he  marched. 

"  I  think  Sir  Arthur  has  got  the  black  dog  on  his  back  again,"  said  MiM 
Oldbuck. 

"  Black  dog  I — ^black  devil ! — he's  more  absurd  than  womankind — Whal 
say  you,  Lovel! — Why,  the  lad's  gone  too." 

" He  took  his  leave,  uncle,  while  Miss  Wardour  was  putting  on  her  things; 
but  I  don't  thir.k  you  observed  him." 

"The  devil's  in  the  people!  This  is  all  one  gets  hj  fussing  and  bustling, 
and  putting  one's  self  out  of  one's  way  in  order  to  give  dinners,  besides  all 
the  charges  they  are  put  to! — O  Seeed,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  1"  said  he, 
taking  up  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  volume  of  the  Rambler  in  the 
other, — ^K)r  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  read  while  he  was  eating  or  drink- 
ing in  presence  of  his  sister,  being  a  practice  which  served  at  once  to  evince 
his  contempt  for  the  society  of  womankind,  and  his  resolution  to  lose  no 
moment  of  instruction,  —  "0  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  1  well  hast  thou 
spoken — No  man  should  presume  to  say,  This  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness." 

Oldbuck  proceeded  in  nis  studies  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  uninter- 
rupted by  tJie  ladies,  who  each,  in  profound  silence,  pursued  some  female 
employment  At  length,  a  light  and  modest  tap  was  heard  at  the  parlour 
door.    "  Is  that  you,  Gazon  ? — come  in,  come  in,  man." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door,  and  thrusting  in  his  meagre  face,  thatched 
with  thin  ^ey  locks,  and  one  sleeve  of  his  white  coat,  said  in  a  subdued 
and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  "  I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

**  Come  in  then,  vou  old  fool,  and  sa^  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

**  I'll  maybe  frignten  the  ladies,"  said  the  ex-friseur. 

"Frighten I"  answered  the  Antiquary,  —  "what  do  you  mean?— never 
mind  the  ladies.    Have  you  seen  another  ghaist  at  the  Humlock-knowe  ?" 

"  Na,  sir — it's  no  ghaist  this  turn,"  replied  Gaxon; — "  but  I'm  no  easy 
in  my  mind." 

"  iJid  you  ever  hear  of  any  body  that  was?"  answered  Oldbuck ;— "whal 
reason  has  an  old  battered  powdeivpuff  like  you  to  be  easy  in  your  mind, 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides  ?" 

"  It's  no  for  mysell,  ^ir ;  but  it  threatens  an  awfu'  night ;  and  Sir  Arthur, 
and  Miss  Wardour,  poor  thing" 

"  Why,  man,  they  must  have  met  the  carriage  at  the  head  of  the  loaning^ 
or  thereabouts ;  thej  must  be  home  long  ago.'' 

"  Na,  sir ;  they  didna  gang  the  road  by  the  turnpike  to  meet  the  carriage^ 
they  gaed  by  the  sands.'^ 

The  word  operated  like  electricity  on  Oldbuck.  "  The  sands  I"  he  ex* 
elaimed;  "impossible!" 

"Ou,  sir,  that's  what  I  said  to  the  gardener;  but  he  says  he  saw  them 
turn  down  by  the  Mussel-craig.  In  trou,  says  I  to  him,  an  that  be  the  case, 
Davie,  I  am  misdoubting" 

"  All  almanack !  an  almanack !"  said  Oldbuck,  starting  up  in  great 
alarm — "  not  that  bauble!"  flinging  away  a  little  pocket  almanack  which 
his  niece  offered  him. — "Great  God !  my  poor  dear  Miss  Isabella! — Fetch 
me  instantlv  the  Fairport  Almanack." — ^It  was  brought,  consulted,  and  added 
greatly  to  nis  agitation.  "  I'll  go  myself —  call  the  gardener  and  plough- 
man —  bid  them  bring  ropes  and  ladders  —  bid  them  raise  more  help  a« 
they  come  along — keep  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  halloo  down  to  them — I'll 
gp  myself." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Miss  Oldbuck  and  Miss  M'Intyre. 

"  The  tide  I — ^the  tide !"  answered  the  alarmed  Antiquary. 

"  Bad  not  Jenny  better — but  no,  I'll  run  myself,"  said  the  youn^^  lajjb 
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Mrtaking  in  all  her  ancle's  terron — "  I'll  run  myself  to  Sttundem  Mackl^ft- 
Iwckit,  and  make  him  get  out  his  boat" 

*'  Thank  you,  my  dear,  that's  the  wisest  word  that  has  been  spoken  yet— 
Bon  I  mnl — To  go  by  the  sands  1"  seising  his  hat  and  cane;  **waa  then 
erer  aach  madness  heard  of  l'^ 


^•'^MMM'>AMr«MMr«M^«A«>M/^>AM^/V'^WW^WVW^^^>^^W^V^% 


Cjiojitti  tjit  ^lototli. 


Pleased  awhile  to  view 


The  watery  wMte,  the  praepect  wild  and  new  | 
The  now  reoedinfr  watera  icave  them  spaee. 
On  either  aide,  the  growing  ehnfee  to  trace; 
And  then,  reiarmnf.  thqr  oontrnct  the  aoene. 
Till  amall  and  amallar  (lowa  the  walk  between 


Tbx  information  of  Davie  Dibble,  which  had  spread  such  eenerai  alarm 
at  Monkbams,  proved  to  be  strictly  correct.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughtez 
had  set  out,  according  to  their  first  proposal,  to  return  to  Knockwinnock 
by  the  turnpike  road ;  but  when  they  reached  the  head  of  the  loaning,  as  it 
was  called,  or  great  lane,  which  on  one  side  made  a  sort  of  avenue  to  the 
house  of  Monkbams,  they  discerned,  a  little  way  before  them,  Lovelj  who 
seemed  to  linger  on  the  way  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  join  them. 
Miss  Wardour  immediately  proposed  to  her  father  that  they  should  take 
another  direction ;  and,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  walk  home  by  the  sands, 
which,  stretching  below  a  picturesque  ridge  of  rocks,  afforded  at  almost  all 
times  a  pleasanter  passage  between  Knockwinnock  and  Monk  barns  than 
the  high  road. 

Sir  Arthur  acquiesced  willingly.  *'It  would  be  unpleasant,"  he  said, 
**  to  be  joined  by  that  young  fellow,  whom  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  taken  the  free- 
dom to  introduce  them  to."  And  his  old-fashioned  politeness  had  none  of 
the  ease  of  the  present  day,  which  permits  you,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  cut 
the  person  you  have  associated  with  for  a  week,  the  instant  you  feel  or  sup- 
pose yourself  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  disagreeable  to  own  him.  Sir 
Arthur  onl^  stipulated,  that  a  little  ragged  boy,  for  Clie  guerdon  of  one 
penny  sterbng,  should  run  to  meet  his  coachman,  and  turn  his  equipage 
back  to  KnocKwinnock. 

When  this  was  arranged,  and  the  emissary  despatched,  the  knight  and 
his  daughter  left  the  high-road,  and  following  a  wandering  path  among 
sandy  hulocks,  partly  grown  over  with  furze  and  the  long  grass  called  bent, 
soon  attained  the  side  of  the  ocean.  The  tide  was  by  no  means  so  far  )ut 
as  they  had  computed ;  but  this  gave  them  no  alarm ;  —  there  were  seldom 
ten  days  in  the  year  when  it  approached  so  near  the  cliffs  as  not  to  leave  a 
dry  passage.  But,  nevertheless,  at  periods  of  spring-tide,  or  even  when  the 
ordinaiy  flood  was  accelerated  by  high  winds,  this  road  was  altogether 
covered  by  the  sea ;  and  tradition  had  recorded  several  fatal  accidents  which 
had  happened  on  such  occasions.  Still,  such  dangers  were  considered  as 
remote  and  improbable ;  and  rather  served,  with  other  legends,  to  amuse 
the  hamlet  fireside,  than  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  between  Knockwin- 
nock and  Monkbams  by  the  sands. 

As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the  pleasant  foot- 
ing afforded  by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand.  Miss  Wardour  could  not  help 
observing  that  the  last  tide  had  risen  considerably  above  the  usual  water- 
mark, oir  Arthur  made  the  same  observation,  but  without  its  occurrinj^  lo 
f  uUer  of  them  to  be  alarmed  at  the  circumstanee.     The  sun  was  now  resting 
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his  liQge  dtsk  upon  tlie  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  elided  the  aoenmalatioB 
of  towering  clouds  through  which  he  had  traveUed  the  liTelong  day,  and 
which  now  assembled  on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a 
sinking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splendour 
gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  connegation  of  vapours,  forming 
out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids  ana  towers,  some 
touched  with  gold,  some  wiui  purple,  some  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark 
red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy, 
la^  almost  portentously  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams 
ot  the  descending  luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds 
amidst  which  he  was  setting.  Nearer  to  we  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward 
in  waves  of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet  rapidly,  gained  upon 
the  sand. 

With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,  or  perhaps 
on  some  more  agitating  topic,  Miss  Wardour  advanced  in  silence  by  her 
fiEither's  side,  whose  recently  offended  dignity  did  not  stoop  to  open  any  con- 
versation. Following  the  windings  of  the  beach,  they  passed  one  projecting 
point  of  headland  or  rock  after  another,  and  now  found  themselves  under  a 
nuj^  and  continued  extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast 
is  in  most  places  defended.  Lone  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under 
water,  and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak  entirely 
bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were  partially 
covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock  bay  dreaded  by  pilots  and  ship-masters. 
The  crags  which  rose  between  the  beach  and  the  mainland,  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in  their  crevices  shelter  for  unnum- 
bered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seemingly  secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from 
the  rapacity  of  man.  Many  of  these  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  wluch 
sends  them  to  seek  the  land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging 
towards  their  nests  with  the  shrill  and  dissonant  clang  which  announces 
disquietude  and  fear.  The  disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscured 
ere  ne  had  altogether  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid  shade 
of  darkness  blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  The  wind 
began  next  to  arise ;  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  hcuLrd  for  some 
time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  before  the  gale 
was  felt  on  shore.  The  mass  of  waters,  now  dark  and  threatening,  began 
to  lift  itself  in  larger  ridges,  and  sink  in  deeper  furrows,  forming  waves 
that  rose  high  in  foam  upon  tiie  breakers,  or  burst  upon  the  beach  with  a 
sound  resembling  distant  thunder. 

Appalled  by  this  sudden  change  of  weather.  Miss  Wardour  drew  close  to 
her  rather,  and  held  his  arm  fast.  "  I  wish,"  at  length  she  said,  but  almost 
in  a  whisper,  as  if  ashamed  to  express  her  increasing  apprehensions,  "  1 
wish  we  had  kept  the  road  we  had  intended,  or  waited  at  Monkbarns  for  the 
carriage." 

Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  any 
signs  of  an  immediate  storm.  They  would  reach  Knockwinnock,  ho  said, 
long  before  the  tempest  began.  But  the  speed  with  which  he  walked,  and 
with  which  Isabella  could  hardly  keep  pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some 
azertion  was  necessary  to  accomplish,  his  consolatory  prediction. 

They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or  recess, 
formed  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  which  shot 
out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ;  — *  and  neither  durst  commu- 
nicate the  apprehension  which  each  began  to  entertain,  that,  from  the  un- 
usutdly  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they  might  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
proceeding  by  doubline  the  promontory  which  lay  before  them,  or  of 
retreating  by  the  road  which  brought  them  thither. 

As  Uiey  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange  the  easy 
curving  hne,  which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled  them  to  adopt,  for 
«  straighter  and  more  expeditious  path,  though  less  conformable^  to  <h^  lint 
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jf  bean^.  Sat  Arthur  ohaerved  a  human  fieure  on  the  beach  adTanctti;  to 
meet  them.  "  Thank  God/'  he  exclaimed,  "  we  shall  ^t  round  fialkc^ 
head  I — that  person  must  have  passed  it ;"  thus  giving  vent  to  the  feeling  of 
hope,  though  he  had  snppressea  that  of  apprehension. 

'*  Thank  God,  indeed  I  echoed  his  daughter,  half  audibly,  half  internally, 
as  expressing  the  eratitude  which  she  strongly  felk 

The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs,  which  the 
hsue  of  uie  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a  drizzling  rain, 
prevented  them  from  seeing  or  oomprehending  distinctly.  —  S(Mno  time 
before  thev  met»  Sir  Arthur  could  recognise  the  old  blue-gowned  beggar, 
fidie  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even  the  brute  creation  lay  aside  their  ani* 
moeities  and  antipathies  when  pressed  by  an  instant  and  common  danger. 
The  beach  under  Halke^head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  by  the  en- 
eroachments  of  a  spring-tide  and  a  north-west  vrind,  was  in  like  manner  a 
neutral  field,  where  even  a  justice  of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might 
meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

*'  Turn  back  1  turn  back  1"  exclaimed  the  vagrant ;  "  why  did  ye  not  turn 
when  I  waved  to  vou  V 

'*  We  thought,''  replied  Sir  Arthur,  in  great  agitation,  "  we  thought  we 
could  get  round  Halkei-head." 

"  Halket-head  I  —  the  tide  will  be  running  on  Halket-head  by  this  time 
like  the  Fall  of  Fyers  I — ^it  was  a'  I  could  do  to  get  round  it  twenty  minutes 
since  —  it  was  coming  in  three  feet  abreast.  We  will  maybe  get  back  by 
Bally-burgh  Ness  Pomtyet.  The  Lord  help  usl — it's  our  only  chance. 
We  can  but  try." 

"My  God,  my  child  1" — ''My  father  I  my  dear  father  I"  exclaimed  the 
parent  and  daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them  strength  and  speed,  they  turned 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  endeavoured  to  double  the  point,  the  projection 
of  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay. 

**  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to  meet  your  car* 
riage,''  said  the  beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or  two  behind  Miss 
Wardour ;  '*  and  I  coudna  bide  to  think  o'  the  dainty  young  leddy's  peril, 
that  has  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn  heart  that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit 
at  the  lift  and  the  rin  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it  that  if  I  could  get  down 
time  enough  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do  weel  yet.  But  I  doubt,  I 
doubt,  I  have  been  beguiled  I  for  what  mortal  ee  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the 
tide  is  rinning  e'en  now  ?  See,  vonder's  the  Ratton's  Skerry —-he  aye  held 
his  neb  abune  the  water  in  my  day  —  but  he's  aneath  it  now." 

Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man  pointed.  A 
hu^  rock,  which  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides,  displaced  a  hulk  like  the 
ked  of  a  laree  vessel,  was  now  quite  under  water,  and  its  place  only  indi- 
cated by  the  Doiling  and  breaking  of  the  eddying  waves  which  encountered 
its  sub-marine  resistance. 

"Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  leddy,"  continued  the  old  man  —  "mak 
haste,  and  we  may  do  jet  1  Take  hand  o'  my  arm — an  auld  and  frail  arm 
i^s  now,  but  it's  oeen  in  as  sair  stress  as  this  is  yet.  Take  baud  o'  mv  arm, 
my  winsome  leddy  I  D'ye  see  yon  wee  black  speck  amang  the  wallowing 
waves  yonder?  This  morning  it  was  as  hish  as  the  mast  o'  a  brig— it's 
sma'  enough  now — but,  while  I  see  as  muclde  black  about  it  as  the  crown 
o'  my  hat,  I  winna  believe  but  we'U  get  round  the  Bally-burgh  Ness,  for  a' 
thafs  come  and  gane  yet" 

Isabella,  Uk  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assistance  which  Sir 
Arthur  was  less  able  to  afibrd  her.  The  waves  had  now  encroached  so 
much  upon  the  beach,  that  the  firm  and  smooth  footing  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  on  the  sand  must  be  exchanged  for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  and  in  some  places  even  raised  upon  its  lower  ledges. 
It  would  have  been  utterlj^  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  or  his 
daui^ier.  to  have  found  their  way  along  those  shelves  without  the  gtudaooe 
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and  encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  before  in  high  tideii, 
though  never,  he  acknowled^^,  "  in  sae  awsome  a  night  as  this." 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm  mingled 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the  three 
devoted  beings,  who,  pent  between  two  of  the  most  magnificent,  jet  mo4t 
dreadful  objects  of  nature  —  a  raging  tide  and  an  insurmountable  precipice 

—  toiled  along  their  painful  and  dangerous  path,  oi^n  lashed  by  the  spraj 
of  some  giant  billow,  which  threw  itself  higher  ofi  the  beach  than  t&ojB 
ihat  had  preceded  it.  Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground  percepti- 
hly  upon  them  1  Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  Sie  last  hopes  of  life, 
they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree.  It  was 
yet  distinctly  yislble  among  the  breakers,  and  continued  to  be  so,  until  they 
came  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  an  intervening  projection  of 
rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of  the  view  of  the  beacon  on  which 
they  had  relied,  they  now  experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and 
suspense.  They  struggled  forward,  however;  but,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  point  from  which  they  ought  to  have  seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  longer 
visible :  the  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among  a  thousand  white  breakers, 
which,  dashing  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodigious  sheets 
of  snowy  foam,  as  high  as  the  mast  or  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  against  Uie 
dark  brow  of  the  precipice. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell.  Isabella  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and, 
"Ood  have  mercy  upon  us  I"  which  her  guide  solemnly  uttered,  was 

Siteously  echoed  by  Sir  Arthur — "My  child  I  my  child! — to  die  such  a 
eath  1" 
"  My  father  I  my  dear  father  I"  his  daughter  exclaimed,  clin^ng  to  him 

—  "  and  you  too,  who  have  lost  your  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  saye 


ours :" 


**  That's  not  worth  the  counting,"  said  the  old  man.  **  I  hae  liyed  to  be 
weary  o'  life;  and  here  or  yonder  —  at  the  back  o'  a  dyke,  in  a  wreath  o' 
snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave,  what  signifies  how  the  auld  gaberluniio 
dies?" 

''Good  man,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "can  you  think  of  nothing?  —  of  no 
help?  —  I'll  make  you  rich  —  I'll  give  you  a  farm  —  I'll" 

"  Our  riches  will  be  soon  equal,"  said  the  beggar,  looking  out  upon  the 
strife  of  the  Waters  —  "  they  are  sae  already ;  for  I  hae  nae  land,  and  you 
would  give  ypur  fair  bounds  and  barony  for  a  square  yard  of  rock  Uiat 
would  be  dry  for  twal  hours." 

While  they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused  upon  the  highest  ledge 
of  rock  to  which  they  could  attain ;  for  it  seemed  that  any  further  attempt 
to  move  forward  could  only  serve  to  anticipate  their  fate.  Here,  then,  they 
were  to  await  the  sure  though  slow  progress  of  the  raging  element,  some- 
thing in  the  situation  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  who,  exposed  by 
heathen  tyrants  to  be  slain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for  a  time  to 
witness  the  impatience  and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  while 
awaiting  the  signal  for  undoing  their  grates,  and  letting  them  loose  upon 
the  victims. 

Yet  even  this  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the  powers  of  a 
mind  naturally  strong  and  courageous,  and  which  rallied  itself  at  this  terri- 
ble juncture.  "Must  we  yield  life,"  she  said,  "without  a  struggle?  Is 
there  no  path,  however  dreadful,  by  which  we  could  climb  the  cmg,  or  at 
least  attain  some  height  above  the  tide,  where  we  could  remain  till  morning, 
or  till  help  comes  ?  They  must  be  aware  of  our  situation,  and  will  raise  the 
country  to  relieve  us." 

Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his  daughter's  ques- 
tion, turned,  nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eagerly  to  the  old  man,  as  if 
their  lives  were  in  his  gift.  Ochiltree  paused — "I  was  a  bauld  craigs- 
man,"  he  said,  "  anoe  in  my  life,  and  mony  a  kittywake's  and  lungio's  nest 
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hae  I  harried  up  amang  tiiae  very  black  rockv ;  Lut  it's  lang,  lang  sjne, 
and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope  —  and  if  I  had  ane,  my 
ee-sight,  and  my  footstep,  and  my  hand-grip,  nae  a'  (ailed  mo&y  a  day 
sinsyne  —  And  then,  how  could  f^save  yout  But  there  was  a  path  here 
ance,  though  maybe,  if  we  could  see  it,  ye  would  rather  bide  where  we  are 
—  His  name  be  praised!"  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  "there's  ane  coming 
down  the  crag  e'en  now  1" — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hilloa'd  out  to  the 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  local  circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  his  mind :  -*  *'  Te're 
light — ye're  right  I  —  that  gate — that  gate  I — fasten  the  rope  weel  round 
CrummieVhom,  that's  the  muckle  black  stane  —  cast  twa  plies  round  it — 
thaf  s  itl — now,  weize  yoursell  a  wee  easel- ward  —  a  wee  mair  yet  to  thai 
ifther  stane  —  we  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug — there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aik- 
tree  there — that  will  do  I  —  canny  now,  lad  —  canny  now  —  tak  tent  and 
tak  time  —  Lord  bless  ye,  tak  time  —  Vera  weel  I  —  Now  ye  maun  get  to 
Beesy's  Apron,  that's  the  muckle  braid  flat  blue  stane  —  and  then,  I^mink, 
wi'  your  help  and  the  tow  thegither,  I'll  win  at  ye,  and  then  we'll  be  able 
to  get  up  the  young  ledd^  and  Sir  Arthur." 

The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung  him  down  the 
end  of  the  rupe,  which  he  secured  around  Miss  Wardour,  wrapping  her 
previously  in  his  own  blue  gown,  to  preserve  her  as  much  as  possiole  from 
injury.  Then,  availing  himself  of  the  rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the 
other  end,  he  began  to  ascend  the  face  of  the  crag — a  most  precarious  and 
dizsy  undertaking,  which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escapes,  placed 
/lim  safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Level. .  Their  joint  strength 
was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they  had  attained. 
Lovel  then  descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  around  whom  he  adjusted 
the  rope ;  and  again  mounting  to  their  place  of  refuge,  with  the  acs^istanoe 
of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aia  as  Sir  Arthur  himself  could  afford,  he  raised 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  billows. 

The  sense  of  reprieve  from  approaching  and  apparently  inevitable  death, 
had  its  usual  effect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms,  kissed  and  wept  for  joy,  although  their  escape  was  connected 
with  the  prospect  of  passing  ^a  tempestuous  night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge 
of  rock,  whicn  scarce  affoided  footmg  for  the  four  shiverinje  beings,  who 
now,  like  the  sea-fowl  around  them,  clung  there  in  hopes  di  some  shelter 
from  the  devouring  element  which  raged  beneath.  The  spray  of  the  billows, 
which  attained  in  fearful  succession  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  overflowing 
the  beach  on  which  they  so  lately  stood,  flew  as  high  as  their  place  of  tem- 
porary refuge ;  and  the  stunning  sound  with  which  they  dashed  against  the 
rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still  demanded  the  fugitives  in  accents  of 
thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was  a  summer  night,  doubtless ;  vet 
the  probability  was  slender,  tiiat  a  frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss  War- 
dour  should  survive  till  morning  the  drenching  of  the  spray;  and  the 
dashing  of  the  rain,  which  now  burst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with 
d  3ep  and  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  cir 
uimstances  of  their  situation. 

"  The  lassie  I  —  the  puir  sweet  lassie  I"  said  the  old  man :  "  mon  v  such  a 
night  have  I  weathered  at  hame  and  abroad,  but,  God  guide  us,  how  can 
she  ever  win  through  it  I" 

His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents  to  Lovel ;  for, 
with  the  sort  of  freemasonry  by  which  bold  and  ready  spirits  correspond  in 
moments  of  danger,  and  become  almost  instinctively  known  to  each  other, 
they  had  established  a  mutual  confidence. — "I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again," 
•aid  Lcel — "there's  day-light  enough  left  to  see  my  footing;  I'll  climb 
up,  and  call  for  more  assistance." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake !"  said  Sir  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"  Are  ye  mad  ?"  said  the  mendicant :  "  Francie  o'  Fowlsheu^  and  he 
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was  the  best  craigsman  that  eyer  speel'd  heoeh  (mair  bj  token,  he  brake 
bis  neck  upon  the  Dunbny  of  Slames),  wadna  hae  rentured  opon  tb« 
Halket-head  craigs  after  sun-down  —  It's  God's  grace,  and  a  great  wonder 
besides,  that  ye  are  not  in  the  middle  o'  that  roaring  sea  wi'  what  je  has 
done  already  —  I  didna  think  there  was  the  man  left  alive  would  hoe  come 
down  the  craigs  as  ye  did.  I  question  an  I  could  hae  done  it  mysell,  al 
this  hour  and  in  this  weather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength— 
Bat  to  yenture  up  again— if  s  a  mere  and  a  clear  tempting  o'  Froyidence." 

**  I  have  no  fear,"  answered  Loyel ;  "  I  marked  all  tne  stations  perfectly 
as  I  came  down,  and  ihew  is  still  light  enough  left  to  see  them  quite  well—) 
am  sure  I  can  do  it  with  perfect  safety.  Stay  here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir 
Arthur  and  the  young  lady." 

"  Deil  be  in  my  foet,  then,"  answered  the  bedesman,  sturdily ;  'Mf  yo 
gang,  I'll  gang  too ;  for  between  the  twa  o'  us,  we'll  hae  mair  than  wark 
eneugh  to  get  io  the  tap  o'  the  heugh." 

"No,  no  —  stay  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardour  — you  see  Sir 
Arthur  is  quite  exhausted." 

"  Stay  yoursell  then,  and  I'll  gae,"  said  the  old  man ;  —  *'  let  death  spare 
the  green  com  and  take  the  ripe." 

"Stay  both  of  jou,  I  chargb  you,"  said  Isabella,  faintly ;  "  I  am  well,  and 
can  spend  the  night  very  well  here — I  feel  quite  refroshed."  So  saying, 
her  voice  failed  her — she  sank  down,  and  would  have  tallen  from  the  crag, 
had  she  not  been  supported  by  Level  and  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a 
nosture  half  sitting,  naif  reclining,  beside  her  father,  who,  exhausted  by 
ratigue  of  body  and  mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  sat  down 
on  a  stone  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

*'  It  is  imnossible  to  leave  them,"  said  Lovel  —  ''What  is  to  be  donef— 
Hark  \  hark  I  —  did  I  not  hear  a  halloo?" 

"The  skreigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie,"  answered  Ochiltree— "I  ken  the 
skirl  weel," 

"  No,  by  Heaven  I"  replied  Lovel,  "  it  was  a  human  yoioe." 

A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plunly  distingubhable  among  the 
yarious  elemental  noises,  and  the  dane  of  the  sea-mews  by  which  th^  were 
surrounded.  The  mendicant  and  Lovel  exerted  their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo, 
the  former  waving  Miss  Wardour's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to 
make  them  conspicuous  from  above.  Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it 
was  some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response  to  their  own,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  uncertain  whether,  in  the  darkening  twilight  and 
increasing  storm,  they  had  made  the  persons  who  apparently  were  traversing 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  assistance,  sensible  of  the  place  in 
which  they  had  found  refuge.  At  length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and 
distinctly  answered,  and  their  coura^  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  thai 
they  were  within  hearing,  if  not  yrithin  reach,  of  friendly  assistance* 


Cimpttr  ti{t  (£ig|iti[. 

Then  k  a  cUff,  whom  high  and  bendiiiff  brad 
Looks  frarftillj  on  the  ooafln«d  deep; 
Bring  ne  bat  to  the  Tery  brim  of  it. 
And  ru  rapeir  the  Biseiy  thou  diaC  beer. 

Kne  liiAB. 

Thi  shout  of  human  yoices  from  aboye  was  soon  aa^mentod,  and  the 
gleam  of  torches  mingled  with  those  lights  of  evening  which  still  remained 
«aidtt  the  darkness  of  the  storm.    Some  attempt  was  madd  to  hold  com 
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■uniMtton  between  ihe  anifltaiiti  aboTe  and  the  8iiffei\sn  beneath,  wbo 
wire  still  clinging  to  their  precariouB  place  of  safet;^ ;  bat  the  howling  of 
the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to  cries  as  inarticulate  as  those  of  the 
winged  denizens  of  the  crag,  which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarmed  by  the 
reiterated  sound  of  human  voices,  where  thej  had  seldom  been  heard. 

On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now  assembled. 
Oldbuck  was  t£e  foremost  and  most  earnest,  pressing  forward  with  unwonted 
despenhtion  to  the  verj  brink  of  the  crac,  and  extending  his  head  (his  hat 
and  wig  secured  by  a  handkerchief  under  his  chin  (over  the  dizzy  height, 
with  an  air  of  determination  which  made  his  more  timorous  assistants 
trsmble. 

**  Hand  a  care,  baud  a  care,  Monkbams  I"  cried  Oaxon,  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  his  patron,  and  withholding  him  from  danger  as  far  as  his  strength 
permitted — "  Qod's  sake,  baud  a  care  I — Sir  Arthurs  drowned  alreadv,  and 
an  ye  fa'  over  the  cleugh  too,  there  will  be  but  ae  wig  left  in  the  parish,  and 
that* s  the  minister's.'' 

"  Mind  the  peak  there,''  cried  Mucklebackit,  an ,  old  fisherman  and 
smuggler — "mind  the  peak  —  Steenie,  Steenie  Wilks^  bring  up  the  tackle 
— I'se  warrant  well  sune  heave  them  on  board,  Monkbams,  wad  ye  but 
itand  out  o'  the  gate." 

"I  see  them,"  said  Oldbuck — "  I  see  them  low  down  on  that  flat  stone — 
Silli-hilloa,  hilli-ho-a !" 

"  I  see  them  mysell  weel  enough,"  said  Mucklebackit ;  "  they  are  sitting 
down  yonder  like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think  ye'U  help  them  wr 
skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw  o'  weather  ?— Steenie,  lad, 
bring  up  the  mast — Od,  I'se  hae  them  up  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o* 
gin  and  brandy  lang  syne — Oet  up  the  pickaxe,  make  a  step  for  the  mast— 
make  the  chair  fast  with  the  rattlm — ^haul  taught  and  belay  I" 

The  fishers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  as  half  of  the 
country  fellows  about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  seal  or  curiosity,  it 
was  8oon  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  sufficiently  secured.  A  yard  across  the 
apright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  alone  it,  and  reeved  through  a  block  at 
each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane,  which  afforded  the  means  of  lowering 
•n  arm-chair,  well  secured  and  fastened,  down  to  the  flat  shelf  on  which  the 
sufferers  had  roosted.  Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for 
their  deliverance  was  considerably  qualified  when  they  beheloT  the  preca- 
rious vehicle  by  means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  upper  air.  It 
swung  about  a  yard  free  of  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  obevmg  each  im- 
pulse of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all  around  it,  and  depending  upon  the 
Beeurity  of  a  rope,  which,  in  the  increasing  darkness,  had  dwindlea  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  thread.  Besides  the  hazard  of  committing  a  human 
being  to  the  vacant  atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  means  of  conveyance,  there 
was  the  fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  bein^  dashed,  either  b^ 
the  wind  or  the  vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rugged  face  of  the  preci- 
pice. But  to  diminish  the  risk  as  much  as  possible,  the  experienced  seaman 
had  let  down  with  the  chair  another  line,  which,  being  attached  to  it,  and 
hsld  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve  by  way  of  py,  as  Mucklobockit 
expressed  it,  to  render  its  ascent  in  some  measure  steady  and  regular.  Still, 
to  commit  one's  self  in  such  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of  wind 
ai.d  rain,  with  a  beetling  precipice  above  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required 
that  courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  Yet  wild  as  the  sounds  and 
sights  of  <&nger  were.  Doth  above,  beneath,  and  around,  and  doubtful  and 
dangerous  as  the  mode  of  escaping  appeared  to  be.  Level  and  the  old  mendi- 
cant agreed,  ailer  a  moment's  consultation,  and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden 
•trnng  pull,  had,  at  his  own  imminent  risk,  ascertained  the  security  of  the 
rope,  that  it  would  be  best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  in  the  chair,  and  trust  to 
aie  tenderness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned  up  to  the 
iop  of  the  cra^. 
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'*  Iiet  my  father  go  first,''  exclaimed  Isabella ;  **  for  God's  sake,  my  fri  jmIi^ 
place  him  first  in  safety  1" 

"It  caanot  be,  Miss  Wardoar,"  said  Lovell; — "your  life  must  be  lint 
secured — the  rope  which  bears  your  weight  may" — 

**  I  will  not  listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish !" 

"  But  ye  maun  listen  to  it,  my  bonny  lassie,"  said  Ochiltree,  ''for  a'  ooi 
lives  depend  on  it — besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o'  the  heugh  yonder,  ye 
can  gie  them  a  round  guess  o'  what's  caning  on  in  this  Patmos  o'  onrs-^ 
and  Sir  Arthur's  far  by  that,  as  I  am  thinking." 

Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  «he  exclaimed,  '*  Tme,  most  troe; 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  first  risk — ^What  shall  I  say  to  oar 
friends  above  I" 

"  Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  not  graze  on  the  faoe  o'  the  crag,  and 
to  let  the  chair  down  and  draw  it  up  hooly  and  fiiirly ; — ^we  will  halloo  when 
we  are  ready." 

With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child.  Level  bound  IGss 
Wardour  with  his  handkerchief,  neckcloth,  and  the  mendicant's  leathern 
belt,  to  the  back  and  arms  of  the  chair,  ascertaining  accurately  the  secnri^ 
of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir  Arthur  auiet  **  What  are  you  doing 
wi'  my  bairn  7 — what  are  ye  doing  ? — She  shall  not  be  separated  uom  me— 
Isabel,  stay  with  me,  I  command  you  I" 

"  Lordsake,  Sir  Arthur,  baud  your  ton^e,  and  bo  thankful  to  God  that 
there's  wiser  folk  than  you  to  manage  this  job,"  cried  the  beggar,  worn  out 
by  the  unreasonable  exclamations  of  the  poor  JBaronet. 

"Farewell,  my  father  1"  murmured  Isaoella — "farewell,  my — ^my  friends  1" 
and,  shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  recommended,  she  gave  the 
signal  to  Lovel,  and  he  to  those  who  were  above.  She  rose,  while  the  chair 
in  which  she  sate  was  kept  steady  by  the  line  which  Lovel  managed  beneath. 
With  a  beating  heart  he  watched  the  flutter  of  her  white  dress,  until  the 
vehicle  was  on  a  level  with  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

"  Canny  now,  lads,  canny  now  1"  exclaimed  old  Mucklebackit,  who  acted 
as  commodore ;  "  swerve  the  yard  a  bit — Now — there !  there  she  sits  safe  on 
dry  land." 

A  loud  shout  announced  the  successful  experiment  to  her  fellow-sufferers 
beneath,  who  replied  with  a  ready  and  cheertul  halloo.  Monkbams,  in  his 
ecstasy  of  joy,  stripped  off  his  great-coat  to  wrap  up  the  young  lady,  and 
would  have  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  for  the  same  purpose,  had  he 
not  been  withheld  by  the  cautious  Caxon.  "Ilaud  a  care  o'  usl  your 
honour  will  be  killed  wi'  the  hoast — ye'U  no  get  out  o'  your  night-cowl  this 
fortnight-~and  that  will  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na,  na — there's  the  chariot  down 
by ;  let  twa  o'  the  folk  carry  the  young  leddy  there." 

"  You're  right,"  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves  and  collar  of 
his  coat,  "you're  right,  Caxon ;  this  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in. — Miss 
Wardour,  let  me  convey  you  to  the  chariot." 

**  Not  for  worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  safe." 

"  In  a  few  distinct  words,  evincing  how  much  her  resolution  had  ma- 
nonnted  even  the  mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard,  she  explained  the 
nature  of  the  situation  beneath,  and  the  wishes  of  Lovel  and  Ochiltree. 

"Right,  right,  that's  rieht  too  —  I  should  like  to  see  the  son  of  Sir 
Chunelyn  de  Guardover  on  dry  land  myself —  I  have  a  notion  he  would  sign 
the  alguration  oath,  and  the  Ragman-roll  to  boot,  and  acknowledge  Queen 
Mary  to  be  nothing  better  than  she  should  be,  to  get  alongside  my  bottle 
of  old  port  that  he  ran  away  from,  and  left  scarce  b'.^gun.  But  he's  safe 
now,  and  here  a'  comes"  (for  the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and  Sir  Arthur 
made  fast  in  it,  without  much  consciousness  on  his  own  part)  — "  here  a' 
comes  —  Bowse  away,  my  boys  1  canny  wi'  him  —  a  pedigree  of  a  hundred 
links  is  hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow — the  whole  barony  of  Knockwinnook 
depends  on  three  plies  of  hemp — respice  Jinem,  respice  Jtmem^^lot'k  to 
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yooi*  Olid — look  to  a  rope's  end.  —  Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  old  Aieiid« 
to  firm  land,  tboueh  I  camiot  saj  to  warm  land  or  to  dry  land.  A  cord  for 
ever  against  fifty  »tfaom  of  water,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  base  pro 
▼erb  —  a  fico  for  the  phrase  —  better  stu.  perjunenij  than  nu.  per  eoU" 

While  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  this  way,  Sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrapped  in  the 
jlose  embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming  that  authority  which  the 
circumstances  demanded,  ordered  some  of  the  assistanto  to  convey  him  te 
the  chariot,  promising  to  follow  in  a  few  minutes.  She  lingered  on  the  cliff 
holding  an  old  countryman's  arm,  to  witness  probably  the  safety  of  those 
whose  dangers  she  had  shared. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  yehicle  once  more  ascended 
— "  what  patohed  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this  V  Then,  as  the  torches 
illumed  the  rough  face  and  grey  hairs  of  old  Ochiltree, — "What  I  is  it  thou  ? 
— Come,  old  Mocker,  I  must  needs  be  friends  with  thee— -But  who  the  devil 
makes  up  your  party  besides  ?" 

*'Ane  tbat^s  weel  worth  ony  twa  o'  us,  Monkbams;  —  it's  the  young 
stranger  lad  they  ca'  Level — and  he's  behaved  this  blessed  night  as  if  ho 
had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was  willing  to  waste  them  a'  rather  than 
endanger  ither  folk's.  Ga'  hooly,  sirs,  as  ye  wad  win  an  auld  man's  blcs^ 
ing !  —  mind  there's  naebody  below  now  to  baud  the  gy  —  Hae  a  care  o'  the 
Cat's-lug  comer  —  bide  weel  afi"  Grummie's-hom !" 

"  Have  a  care  indeed,"  echoed  Oldbuck.  "  What!  is  it  my  rara  carif^^ 
mj  black  swan  —  m^  phoenix  of  companions  in  a  post-chaise  ?  —  take  caro 
of  him,  Mucklebackit." 

"  As  muQkle  care  as  if  he  were  a  greybeard  o'  brandy ;  and  I  canna  take 
mair  if  his  hair  were  like  John  Harfowe's.  —  Yo  ho,  my  heartel  bowse 
away  with  him !" 

Love]  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his  precursors. 
His  weight  was  not  sufficient  to  render  his  ascent  steady  amid  such  a  storm 
of  wind,  and  he  swung  like  an  agitated  pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of 
being  dashed  against  tne  rocks.  But  he  was  Toung,  bold,  and  active,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  beggar's  stout  piked  stafi^  which  he  had  retained 
by  advice  of  the  proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  and  the  yet  more  haiardous  projecting  cliffs  which  varied  ito 
surface.  Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial  feather, 
with  a  motion  that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and  with  dizziness, 
he  retained  his  alertness  of  exertion  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  safely  grounded  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  tem- 
porary and  giddy  sickness.  As  he  recovered  from  a  sort  of  half  swoon, 
be  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around.  The  object  which  they  would  most 
willingly  have  sought,  was  already  in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white 
garment  was  just  discernible  as  she  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father 
had  taken.  She  had  lingered  till  she  saw  the  last  of  toeir  company  rescued 
from  danger,  and  until  sne  had  been  assured  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Muckle- 
liackit,  that  '*the  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  banes,  and  that  he  was 
l/ut  in  a  kind  of  dwam."  But  Level  was  not  aware  that  she  had  expressed 
in  his  fate  even  this  degree  of  interest, — which,  though  nothing  more  than 
was  due  to  a  stranger  who  had  assisted  her  in  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he 
would  have  gladly  purchased  by  braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than 
be  had  that  evening  been  exposed  to.  The  beggar  she  had  already  com 
manded  to  come  to  Knockwmnock  that  night.  He  made  an  excuse.— 
*  Then  to-morrow  let  me  see  you." 

The  old  man  promised  to  obey.  Oldbuck  thrust  something  into  his  hand 
"  0>'hiltree  looked  at  it  by  the  torch-light,  and  returned  it  —  "Na,  ns  I  I 
nefer  tak  gowd  —  besides,  Monkbams,  ve  wad  maybe  be  meing  it  the 
mam."  Then  turning  to  the  group  of  nshermen  and  peasants  — "  Now, 
sirs,  wha  will  gie  me  a  supper  and  some  clean  pease-strae  ?" 

*'  I,"  ''and  f"  **and  I,"  answered  many  a  ready  voico. 

■  2 
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^  Awcel,  iinM  sae  it  is,  and  I  can  only  sleep  in  a«  bam  at  anee,  I'D  gM 
down  wi'  8  blunders  Mucklebackit — he  has  aye  a  soup  o'  something  com 
fortable  about  his  biggin^—  and,  bairns,  I'll  maybe  lire  to  put  ilka  ane  o 
ye  in  mind  some  ither  night  that  ve  hae  promised  me  quarters  ^d  my 
awmous ;"  and  away  he  went  with  the  fisherman. 

Oldbuck  laid  the  hand  of  strong  possession  on  Lovel — "  Deil  a  stride  ye'a 
CO  to  Fairport  this  night,  young  man — you  must  go  home  with  me  to 
Monkbams.  Why,  man,  you  miTe  been  a  hero  —  a  perfect  Sir  William 
Wallace,  by  all  accounts.  Gome,  my  ^pod  lad,  take  hold  of  my  arm ;  —  I 
am  not  a  prime  support  in  such  a  wind  —  but  Gaxon  shall  help  us  out— 
Here,  you  old  idiot,  come  on  the  other  side  of  me.  —  And  how  the  deil  got 
you  down  to  that  infernal  Bessy Vapron,  as  they  call  it?  Bess,  said  they  ? 
Why,  curse  her,  she  has  spread  out  that  yile  pennon  or  banner  of  woman- 
kind, like  aU  the  rest  of  her  sex,  to  allure  her  yotaries  to  death  and  head- 
long ruin." 

"I  haye  been  pretty  well  accustomed  to  climbing,  and  I  haye  long  ob- 
seryed  fowlers  practise  that  pass  down  the  cliff." 

"  But  how,  m  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  came  you  to  discoyer 
the  danger  of  the  pettish  Baronet  and  his  far  more  descrying  daughter?" 

"  I  saw  them  from  the  yerge  of  the  precipice." 

*'  From  the  yerge !  —  umph  —  And  what  possessed  yon,  iunuMa  pendsn 
procid  de  rupef  —  though  dutnosa  is  not  the  appropriate  epithet — wnat  the 
deil,  man,  tempted  ye  to  the  yerge  of  the  craig?" 

"Why  —  I  like  to  see  the  gathering  and  growling  of  a  coming  storm  — 
or,  in  your  own  classical  language,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  suave  Tnari  magna  —  and 
so  fortn  —  but  here  we  reach  the  turn  to  Fairport.  I  must  wish  you  good- 
night." 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  shathmont,  as  I  may  say, — 
the  meaning  of  which  word  has  puzzled  many  that  think  themselyes  anti- 
quaries. I  am  clear  we  should  read  salmon-length  for  shaihmofnfs^engikn 
lou  are  aware  that  the  space  allotted  for  the  f>assage  of  a  salmon  throu^ 
a  dam,  dike,  or  weir,  by  statute,  is  the  length  within  which  a  full-grown  pig 
can  turn  himself  round.  Now  I  haye  a  scheme  to  proye,  that,  as  terrestriu 
objects  were  thus  appealed  to  for  ascertaining  submarine  measurement^  so 
it  must  be  supposed  that  the  productions  of  the  water  were  established  as 
gases  of  the  extent  of  land.  —  Shathmont — salmont — you  see  the  close 
alliance  of  the  sounds ;  dropping  out  two  &'«,  and  a  /,  and  assuming  an  l^ 
makes  the  whole  difference  —  I  wish  to  Heayen  no  antiquarian  deriyation 
had  demanded  heayier  concessions." 

*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  really  must  go  home  —  I  am  wet  to  the  skin." 

*'  Shalt  haye  my  night-gown,  man,  and  slippers,  and  catch  the  antiqua- 
rian foyer  as  men  do  the  plague,  by  wearing  infected  garments.  Nay,  I 
know  what  you  would  be  at — you  are  afraid  to  put  the  old  bachelor  to 
(thargos.  But  is  there  not  the  remains  of  that  glorious  chicken-pi»— which, 
meo  arbUrio,  is  better  cold  than  hot — and  t^t  bottle  of  my  oldest  port^ 
out  uf  which  the  silly  brain-sick  Baronet  (whom  I  cannot  pardon,  since  he 
has  escaped  breaking  his  neck)  had  just  taken  one  glass,  when  bis  infirm 
noddle  went  a  wool-gathering  after  Qamelyn  de  Guardoyer?" 

So  saying,  he  dragged  Loyel  forward,  till  the  Palmer's-port  of  Monkbams 
received  them.  Neyer,  perhaps,  had  it  admitted  two  pedestrians  more  need- 
ing rest ;  for  Monkbams's  fatigue  had  been  in  a  degree  yery  contrary  to  hia 
usual  habits,  and  his  more  youn^  and  robust  companion  had  that  eyening 
undergone  agitation  of  mind  which  had  harassed  and  wearied  him  evru 
more  tnan  his  extraordinary  exertions  of  body. 
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**Ba  bnve,**  the  cried,  "jroa  yet  rasf  be  ovr 

0«r  haunted  mom  wu  ever  held  the  beat. 

K  then,  your  vmlour  can  the  sight  •attain 

Of  rustlinit  cartniiii  and  the  clinking  chain; 

If  yoar  oonnfeou*  Umgne  have  fiownra  to  talk. 

When  roand  jrour  bed  the  htmid  ghoet  ehali  walk; 

If  yon  dare  aak  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 

111  aa«  yonr  eheets  well  aii'd,  and  show  tlie  room." 

Tan  Stotf  . 

Thst  reaehed  the  room  in  which  they  had  dined,  and  were  olamoroiulj 
■iMcomed  by  Miss  Oldbuck. 

**  Where's  the  younger  womankind  V*  said  the  Antiquary. 

*'  Indeed,  brother,  amang  a'  the  steery,  Maria  wadna  be  guided  by  me 
-^-«he  set  away  to  the  Halket-craig-head — I  wonder  ^e  didna  see  her/^ 

"£hl  —  what — what's  that  you  sa^,  sister?  —  did  the  girl  go  out  in  a 
eight  like  this  to  the  Haiket-head  ? — CFood  Qod  1  the  misery  of  Uie  night  is 
not  ended  yet  V 

"But  ye  winna  wait,  Monkbams— ye  are  so  imperatiTe  and  im- 
patient"  

"Tittle-tattle,  woman,"  said  the  impatient  and  agitated  Antiquary, 
"  where  is  my  dear  Mary  ?" 

*' Just  where  ye  suld  be  yourseU,  Monkbams — up-stairs,  and  in  her 
warm  bed." 

"  I  could  hare  sworn  it,"  said  Oldbuck,  laughing,  but  obviously  much 
relieved  —  "I  could  have  sworn  it ;  —  the  lazy  monkey  did  not  care  if  we 
were  all  drowned  together.    Why  did  you  say  she  went  out  ?" 

"  But  ye  wadna  wut  to  hear  out  my  tale,  Monkbarna— she  gaed  out,  and 
she  came  in  again  with  the  gardener  sae  sune  as  she  saw  that  nane  o'  ye 
were  clodded  ower  the  craig,  and  that  Miss  Wardour  was  safe  in  me 
chariot ;  —  she  was  hame  a  quarter  of  an  hour  syne,  for  it's  now  sanging 
ten  —  sair  droukit  was  she,  puir  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a  glass  o'  sherry  in 
her  water-gruel." 

**  Right,  Grizel,  right  —  let  womankind  alone  for  coddling  each  other. 
But  hear  ye,  my  venerable  sister  —  Start  not  at  the  word  venerable;  it 
implies  many  praise-worthy  qualities  besides  age;  though  that  too  is 
honourable,  albeit  it  is  the  last  quality  for  which  womankind  would  wish 
to  be  honoured — But  perpend  my  words :  let  Level  and  me  have  forthwith 
the  relics  of  the  chicken-pie,  and  the  reversion  of  the  port." 

"  The  chicken-pie  I  the  port  I--ou  dear  I  brother — ^there  was  but  a  wheen 
banes,  and  scarce  a  drap  o'  the  wine." 

The  Antiquary's  countenance  became  clouded,  though  he  was  too  well 
bred  to  give  way,  in  the  presence  of  a  straneer,  to  his  displeased  surprise 
at  the  disappearance  of  me  viands  on  which  he  had  reckoned  with  absolute 
certainty.    But  his  sister  understood  these  looka  of  ire.     "Ou  dear!  Monk 
bams,  what's  the  use  of  making  a  wark  ?" 

**  I  make  no  wark  as  ye  call  it,  woman." 

"But  what's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch  about  a  pickle 
banes?  —  an  ye  will  hae  the  truth,  ye  maun  ken  the  minister  came  in, 
worthy  man— -sair  distressed  he  was,  nae  doubt,  about  your  precaurious 
situation,  as  he  ca'd  it  (for  ye  ken  how  weel  he's  gifted  wi'  words),  and 
here  he  wad  bide  till  he  coula  hear  wi'  certainty  how  the  matter  was  likely 
to  gang  wi'  ye  a' —  He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  of  resignation  to  Provi 
deoce's  will,  worthy  man  t  that  did  he." 

Oldbuck  ^dIi'^,  catching  the  same  tone,  **  Worthy  man !  —  he  oared  not 
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how  sooa  Monkbams  had  deyolyed  on  an  heir  female,  I've  a  notion;  — 
and  while  ho  was  occupied  in  this  Christian  office  of  consolation  acahisi 
impending  evil,  I  reckon  that  the  chicken-pie  and  my  good  port  dis^ 

**  Dear  brother,  how  can  you  speak  of  sio  frivolitieB,  when  yen  have  hai 
sic  an  escape  from  the  craig  V 

'  **  Better  than  my  supper  nas  had  from  the  minister's  eraig,  Grizzie —  it' 4 
all  discussed,  I  suppose?" 

"  Hout,  Monkbarns,  ye  speak  as  if  there  was  nae  mair  meat  in  the  boa  •a 
—wad  ye  not  have  had  me  offer  the  honest  man  some  slight  refreshmc  J. 
after  his  walk  frae  the  manse  V* 

Oldbuck  half-whistled,  half-hummed,  the  end  of  the  old  Scottish  ditty, 

O,  fliBt  they  eated  the  white  podilingBp 

And  then  Ihtj  eated  the  blaek.  O, 
Aoil  thnoirht  the  KuJenwin  onto  himeell. 

The  ded  clink  down  wi'  that,  OI 

His  si8.ter  hastened  to  silence  his  murmurs,  by  proposing  some  of  tl*« 
relics  of  the  dinner.  He  spoke  of  another  bottle  of  wine,  but  reooii> 
mended  in  preference  a  glass  of  brandy  which  was  really  excellent.  As 
no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Lovel  to  indue  the  velvet  nieht-cap  and 
branched  morning-gown  of  his  host,  Oldbuck,  who  pretended  to  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  insisted  on  his  goine  to  bed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  proposed  to  despatch  a  messen^r  (the  indefatigable  Gazon)  to 
Fairport  early  in  the  morning,  to  procure  him  a  change  of  clothes. 

This  was  tne  first  intimation  Miss  Oldbuck  had  received  that  the  young 
stranger  was  to  be  their  euest  for  the  nieht ;  and  such  was  the  surprise 
with  which  she  was  struck  by  a  propose  so  uncommon,  that,  had  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  her  head-dress,  such  as  we  before  described^ 
been  less  preponderant,  her  grey  locks  must  have  started  up  on  end,  and 
hurled  it  trom  its  position. 

**  Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us  t"  exclaimed  the  astounded  maiden. 

'*  What's  the  matter  now,  Grizel  V 

"  Wad  ye  but  iust  speak  a  moment,  Monkbams?" 

"  Speak !  —  what  should  I  speak  about  ?  I  want  to  ^et  to  my  bed — and 
this  poor  young  fellow-^let  a  bed  be  made  ready  for  him  instantly." 

"  A  bed  ? — ^Tne  Lord  preserve  us  I"  again  ejaculated  GrizeL 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  —  are  there  not  beds  and  rooms  enough 
in  the  house  ?-^  was  it  not  an  ancient  kaspiiiumf  in  which  I  am  warranted 
to  say,  beds  were  nightly  made  down  for  a  score  of  pilgrims  ?" 

"  0  dear,  Monkbams  f  wha  kens  what  they  might  do  lang  syne  ? — ^but  in 
our  time — beds -^  ay,  troth,  there's  beds  enow  sic  as  they  are  —  and  rooms 
enow  too  —  but  ye  ken  yoursell  the  beds  haena  been  sleepit  in,  Lord  kens 
the  time,  nor  the  rooms  aired.  —  If  I  had  kenn'd,  Mary  and  me  mieht  hae 
gane  down  to  the  manse — Miss  Beckie  is  aye  fond  to  see  us—- (and  sae  is 
the  minister,  brother) — ^B'ut  now,  gude  save  us  1" 

**  Is  there  not  the  Ureen  Room,  Grizel  ?" 

*'  Troth  is  there,  and  it  is  in  decent  order  too,  though  naebody  has  sleepit 
there  since  Dr.  Heavystemo,  and" 

"  And  what  ?" 

"  And  what  t  I  am  sure  ye  ken  yoursell  what  a  night  he  had— ye  wadna 
expose  the  young  gentleman  to  the  like  o'  that,  wad  ye  ?" 

Lovel  interfered  upon  hearing  this  altercation,  and  protested  he  would  iai 
rather  walk  home  than  put  them  to  the  least  inconvenience— that  the  exer- 
cise would  be  of  service  to  him — ^that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly,  by  night 
or  day,  to  Fairport — that  the  storm  was  abating,  and  so  forth  ;~-«dding  all 
that  civility  could  suggest  as  an  excuse  for  escaping  from  a  hospitali^ 
which  seemed  more  inconvenient  to  his  host  than  he  could  possibly  have 
anticinated.    But  the  howling  of  the  wir.d,  and  the  pattering  of  tlie  riio 
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•gunsi  the  ivindowB,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  preceding  fatienee  A  thf 
evening,  must  have  prohibited  Oldbuck,  even  had  be  entertained  lees  regar</ 
for  his  joung  friend  than  he  really  felt,  from  permitting  him  to  depart. 
Besides,  he  was  piqued  in  honour  to  show  that  he  himself  was  not  governed 
bj  womankind-^'*  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  man," lie  reite- 
rated ; — *'  an  ye  part  so,  1  would  I  might  never  draw  a  cork  again,  and  here 
oomes  oat  one  from  a  prime  bottle  of— «trong  ale—- right  anno  domini — ^none 
of  your  Wassia  Quassia  decoctions,  but  brewed  of  Monkbams  barley— John 
of  the  Gimel  never  drew  a  better  flagon  to  entertain  a  wandering  minstrel, 
or  palmer,  with  the  freshest  news  m>m  Palestine. — And  to  remove  froa 
your  mind  the  slightest  wish  to  denart,  know,  that  if  you  do  so,  your 
character  as  a  nillant  knight  is  gone  forever.  Why,  'tis  an  adventore,  man, 
U>  sleep  in  the  Urreen  Boom  at  Monkbams. — Sister,  pray  see  it  got  re^ndy— 
And,  although  the  bold  adventurer,  Heavysteme,  dree'd  pain  and  dolour  in 
that  charm^  apartment,  it  is  no  reason  why  a  gallant  knight  like  yon, 
nearly  twice  as  tall,  and  not  half  so  heavy,  should  not  encounter  and  break 
the  apell." 

**WhatI  a  haunted  apartment,  I  suppose?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure — every  mansion  in  this  country  of  the  slightest 
antiquity  has  its  ghosts  and  its  haunted  chamber,  and  you  must  not  suppose 
US  worse  off  than  our  neighbours.  They  are  going,  indeed,  somewhat  out 
of  fashion.  I  have  seen  the  day,  when  if  you  nad  doubted  the  reality  of  a 
ghost  in  an  old  manor-house,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  made  a  ghost  your- 
self, as  Hamlet  says. — Yes,  if  you  had  challenged  the  existence  of  Reacowl 
in  the  Castle  of  Gienstirym,  old  Sir  Peter  Pepperbrand  would  have  had  ye 
out  to  his  court-yard,  made  you  betake  yourself  to  your  weapon,  and  if 
your  trick  of  fence  were  not  the  better,  would  have  sticked  you  like  a  pad- 
dock, on  his  own  baronial  middenstead.  I  once  narrowly  escaped  such  an 
affray — but  I  humbled  myself  and  apologised  to  Redcowl ;  for,  even  in  my 
younger  days,  I  was  no  fnend  to  the  monomachia,  or  duel,  and  would  rather 
walk  with  Sir  Priest  than  with  Sir  Knight — ^I  care  not  who  knows  so  much 
of  my  valour.  Thank  God,  I  am  old  now,  and  can  indulge  my  irritabilities 
without  the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  cold  steel." 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  re-enteted,  with  a  singularly  sage  expression  of  ooun- 
tfsnance. — "Mr.  Level's  bed's  ready,  brother — clean  sheets — weel  aired — 
a  spunk  of  fire  in  the  chimney — I  am  sure,  Mr.  Lovel"  (addressing  him), 
**  irs  no  for  the  trouble — and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  night's  rest- 
But" 

"  You  are  resolved,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent 
it" 

"  Me  ? — I  am  sure  I  have  said  naething,  Monkbams." 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  said  Level,  "  allow  me  to  ask  you  the  meaning  of 
your  obliging  anxiety  on  my  account." 

"  Go,  Monxbams  does  not  like  to  hear  of  it — ^but  he  kens  himsell  that  the 
room  has  an  ill  name.  It's  weel  minded  that  it  was  there  auld  Rab  lliU 
the  town-clerk  was  sleeping  when  he  had  that  marvellous  communication 
about  the  grand  law-plea  between  us  and  the  feuars  at  the  Mussel-craig— 
U  had  cost  a  hantle  sLUer,  Mr.  Lovel ;  for  law-pleas  were  no  carried  on 
without  siller  lanz  syne  mair  than  they  are  now — and  the  Monkbams  of 
that  day— our  gqdesire,  Mr.  Lovel,  as  I  said  before — was  like  to  be  waured 
afore  the  Session  for  want  of  a  paper — Monkbams  there  kens  weel  what 
paper  it  was,  but  I'se  warrant  he'll  no  help  me  out  wi'  my  tale — but  it  was 
a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we  were  to  be  waured  for  want 
t't.  Awee^  the  cause  was  to  come  on  before  the  fifteen  —  in  presence,  as 
chey  ca't — and  auld  Rab  TuU,  the  town-clerk,  he  cam  ower  to  make  a  last 
March  for  the  paper  that  was  wanting,  before  our  gudesire  gaed  into  Edin- 
biirgh  to  look  after  his  plea — so  there  was  little  time  to  come  and  gang  on* 
He  was  but  a  doited  buvlSj  body,  Rab,  as  I've  heard — but  then  he  was 
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the  t  vn-ciefk  of  Fairport,  and  the  Monkbams  heriton  aye  emplojed  hisfi 
on  account  of  their  connexion  wi'  the  burgh,  ye  ken." 

"Sister  Grizel,  this  is  abominable/'  interrupted  Oldbuck;  "I  vow  to 
Heaven  ye  might  have  raised  the  ghosts  of  eveiy  abbot  of  Trotcosey,  since 
the  days  of  Waidimir,  in  the  time  yoa  have  been  detailing  the  introduction 
to  this  single  spectre. — Learn  to  be  succinct  in  your  narrative — Imitate  the 
concise  stvle  of  old  Aubrey,  an  experienced  ghost^eer,  who  entered  hie 
memoranda  on  those  subjects  in  a  terse  business-like  manner;  exempli  gratia 
— '  At  Cirencester,  5th  March,  1670,  was  an  apparition. — ^Being  demanded 
whether  good  spirit  or  bad,  made  no  answer,  but  instantly  disappeared  with 
a  curious  perfnme,  and  a  melodious  twang.' — Vide  his  Miscellanies,  p.  eigh- 
teon,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  page." 

"  0,  Monkbams,  man  I  do  you  think  everybody  is  as  book-learned  an 
yoursell? — But  ye  like  to  gar  folk  look  like  fools — ye  can  do  that  to  Sir 
Arthur,  and  the  minister  his  very  sell." 

'*  Nature  has  been  beforehana  with  me,  Grizel,  in  both  these  instances, 
and  in  another  which  shall  be  nameless; — but  take  a  glass  of  ale,  Grizel, 
and  proceed  with  your  story,  for  it  waxes  late." 

'*  Jenny's  just  warming  your  bed,  Monkbams,  and  ye  maun  e'en  wait  till 
she's  done. — Weel,  I  was  at  the  search  that  our  gudesire,  Monkbarns  that 
then  was,  made  vri'  auld  Rab  TuU's  assistance; — but  ne'er-be-licket  could 
they  find  that  was  to  their  purpose.  And  sae,  after  they  had  tousled  out 
mony  a  leather  poke-full  o'  papers,  the  town-clerk  had  his  drap  punch  at 
e'en  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  nis  throat — we  never  were  glass-breakers  in 
this  house,  Mr.  Lovel,  but  the  body  had  got  sic  a  trick  of  sippling  and  tip- 
pling wi'  the  bailies  and  deacons  when  they  met  (which  was  amaist  ilka 
night)  concerning  the  common  gude  o'  the  burgh,  that  he  couldna  weel 
sleep  without  it — But  his  punch  he  gat  and  to  bed  he  gaed;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  gat  a  fearfu'  wakening! — ^he  was  never  just  himsell 
after  it,  and  he  was  strucken  wi'  the  dead  pals^  that  very  day  four  years. 
He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the  curtains  o'  his  bed  fissil,  and  out 
he  lookit,  fancying,  puir  man,  it  might  hae  been  the  cat — But  he  saw— God 
hae  a  care  o'  us  I  it  gars  my  flesh  aye  creep,  though  I  hae  tauld  the  storr 
twenty  times — he  saw  a  weel-fa'ard  auld  gentleman  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer-fashioned  dress,  wi'  mony  a  button  and 
band-string  about  it,  and  that  part  o'  his  garments  which  it  does  not  become 
a  leddy  to  particulareeze,  was  baith  side  and  wide,  and  as  mony  plies  o't  as 
of  ony  Hamburgh  skipper's — He  had  a  beard  too,  and  whiskers  turned  up- 
wards on  his  upper-lip,  as  lang  as  baudrons' — and  mony  mair  particulars 
there  were  that  Kab  Tull  tauld  o',  but  they  are  forgotten  now — it's  an  auld 
story.  Aweel,  Rab  was  a  just-living  man  for  a  country  writer — and  he  was 
less  fear'd  than  maybe  might  just  hae  been  expected ;  and  he  asked  in  the 
name  o'  goodness  what  the  apparition  wanted — and  the  spirit  answered  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Then  Rab  said  he  tried  him  wi'  Erse,  for  he  cam  in 
his  jouth  frae  uie  braes  of  Glenlivat — but  it  wadna  do.  Aweel,  in  this 
strait,  he  bethought  him  of  the  twa  or  three  words  o'  Latin,  that  he  used  in 
making  out  the  town's  deeds,  and  he  had  nae  sooner  tried  the  spirit  wi' 
that,  than  out  cam  sic  a  blatter  o'  Latin  about  his  lugs,  that  poor  Rab  Tull, 
wha  was  nae  great  scholar,  was  clean  overwhelmed.  Od,  but  he  was  a 
bauld  body,  and  he  minded  the  Latin  name  for  the  deed  that  he  was  want- 
■  ing.  It  was  something  about  a  cart,  I  fancy,  for  the  ghaist  cried  aye, 
Carter y  cartev^-^*-^** 

"  Carta,  you  transformer  of  languages!"  cried  Oldbuck! — "if  my  ance»- 
tor  had  learned  no  other  language  m  &e  other  world,'  at  least  he  would  not 
forgot  th^Latinity  for  which  he  was  so  famous  while  in  thin." 

"  Weel,  weel,  carta  be  it  then,  but  they  ca'd  it  carter  that  tell'd  me  the 
■tory.  It  cried  aye  carta,  if  sae  be  that  it  was  carta,  and  made  a  itign  to 
Kab  to  fuUow  it    Rab  Tull  keepit  a  highland  heart,  and  bang'd  out  •/ b»d. 
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and  till  some  of  his  readiest  olaee^ani  he  did  follow  the  thing  op  ttaan 
mad  down  stairs  to  the  place  we  ca'  the  high  dow-cot.  -(a  sort  of  a  littl. 
tower  in  the  corner  of  toe  auld  house,  where  there  was  a  rickle  o'  useless 
boxes  and  trunks) — and  there  the  ghaist  gae  Rab  a  kick  wi'  the  tae  foot» 
and  a  kick  wi'  the  tother,  to  that  very  auld  east-country  tabernacle  of  a 
cabinet  that  my  brother  has  standing  l)eside  his  library  table,  and  then  di^ 
appeajred  like  a  fuff  o'  tobacco,  leaving  Rab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition/' 

'*  Ihmu  Mceuii  m  aurat"  quoth  Oldbuck.  "  Marry,  sir,  mcoMii  odor-^ 
But,  sure  enough,  the  deed  was  there  found  in  a  drawer  of  this  forgotten 
repository,  which  contained  many  other  curious  old  papers,  now  properly 
labelled  and  arranged,  and  which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  «iy  ancestor, 
the  first  possessor  of  Monkbams.  The  deed,  thus  strangely  recovered,  wan 
the  original  Charter  of  Erection  of  the  Abbey,  Abbey  Iaugs,  and  so  forth, 
of  Trotcosey,  comprehending  Monkbams  and  others,  into  a  Lordship  of 
Regality  in  favour  of  the  first  Earl  of  Qlengibber,  a  favourite  of  James  the 
Sixth.  It  is  subscribed  by  the  King  at  Westminster,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve — thirteen.  Itni 
not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  witnesses'  names." 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  Lovel,  with  awakened  curiosity,  "  I  would  rather 
hear  your  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  deed  was  discovered." 

"  Why,  it  I  wanted  a  patron  for  my  legend,  I  could  find  no  less  a  one 
than  Saint  Augustine,  who  tells  the  storv  of  a  deceased  person  a|)pearing 
to  his  son,  when  sued  for  a  debt  which  nad  been  paid,  and  directing  him 
where  to  find  the  dischaj^.*  But  I  rather  opine  with  Lord  Bacon,  who 
says  that  imagination  is  much  akin  to  miracle-working  faith.  There  was 
always  some  idle  story  of  the  room  being  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Aldo- 
brand  Oldenbuck,  my  great-great-great-grandfather — it's  a  shame  to  the 

*  TIm  lefwnd  of  Mn.  Oiiiel  Otdboek  ww  partijr  taken  fhmi  an  eJctTvordimrf  story  whirh  happend  dioar 
MVCBiy  jmuB  nara,  m  the  Sooth  nf  Sontlaud,  mi  pecttliar  in  its  drraimtaooes  toat  it  meriu  beiof  mentiooed 
m  Ihia  phna.  Mr.  H-  ■  ■  d  of  Bowland.  a  (rantleman  of  landed  pmpeitj  in  the  Tiile  of  Gala,  waa  proM- 
eutad  for  a  Tety  eonviderable  sani.  the  aocomulated  arreara  of  leind  (or  tiihe)  for  which  he  wm  said  to  be 

iadebtCKl  to  a  noble  fiunity,  the  tltolara  (lar  impropriators  of  the  tithes).     Mr.  R d  was  arrtmidy  im- 

preased  with  ihe  belief  that  his  father  had.  by  a  form  of  pmoess  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  parchascd 
these  lands  fntni  the  titular,  and  therefore  that  the  present  prosecoUon  was  Kroundless.  But  after  an  iodiia* 
trioos  searrh  amnnc  his  llither's  papers,  an  inreatifalion  or  the  poMir  records,  aiid  a  careful  inqoirr  amoof 
all  persons  who  had^tmnsactMi  law  nastness  for  his  father,  an  inrestigatinn  of  the  public  records,  and  a  care- 
fai  inquiry  amooK  all  penoos  who  had  transacted  law  business  for  hiv  lather,  no  eTidenoM  could  be  rertuvered 
(•  snpfiort  his  defence  The  period  was  now  near  at  hand  when  he  conceired  the  loai  of  his  lawanit  to  be 
tiwntable,  and  he  had  foniMHl  his  determination  tn  ride  to  Ediuburrh  next  day.  and  make  the  best  hamaln  be 
ooald  in  the  way  of  oorapromias.  He  went  Xu  bed  with  this  rasolntion.  and  with  all  ihe  circunistancss  or 
the  caae  floUiof  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to  the  folUiwinv  purpoee.— Hm  fatlier,  who  bad  been  many  yean 
dead,  atipeared  to  hira,  he  tboorht,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  uMturbod  in  his  mind.    In  dreams  men  are 

anC  surprised  at  aoch  apparitiima.    Mr.  R — d  thouRht  that  he  infnrmrd  his  fiiUier  of  the  cause  of  hii 

distress,  addmic  that  the  pNymeot  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  the  more  anpleasant  to  him.  beraoKe 
he  hail  a  stnme  ennscionancas  that  it  was  not  doe.  ihouith  he  whs  unable  to  recorer  any  evidence  in  support 
of  hi»  belief  **  Yon  are  n|rhi,myson."  replied  the  paternal  shnde ;  **  I  did  acquire  rivht  to  these  tiends.  for  pay- 
ment of  which  you  are  now  proaiecuted.  The  papers  relutinfl:  to  tlie  transaciion  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ■■. 
a  writer,  (or  ationier.)  who  w  now  retired  from  pnifeMsioitat  bus>ne«a.and  resides  at  Inreresk.  near  Edinborrh. 
He  waa  a  perwm  whom  I  employed  on  th»t  occasion  fur  a  partirular  reason,  hut  whtt  never  on  any  othet 

acrMsi«m  tnin«ieied  ljiisine«  on  my  account     It  is  very  pasnble,'*  porvvied  the  TiKion.  **  that  Mr. — —  may 

have  fimi^ten  a  matter  which  is  now  of  a  very  okl  date ;  bai  you  may  call  it  to  hits  rfcnlleetiun  by  this  iokeu« 
Uiat  when  I  name  to  par  his  account,  there  wiis  difficulty  in  fettiin;  change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and 
Uiai  we  were  forced  to  dnnk  ooi  the  bulance  at  s  tavern.** 

Mr.  R  d  awakened  in  the  morning  with  all  the  words  of  the  viaioo  Imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought 

It  wfirth  while  to  ride  ncruss  the  country  to  Inveresk,  instead  of  eoiiut  straisht  to  Edinbarvh.  When  he  ciuiie 
ihere.  he  waited  on  the  centlenmn  roenlkined  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man ;  without  sayini?  anything  uf  the 
vimtm  he  inquired  whether  he  remembered  liavinir  conducted  sorb  a  matter  for  hm  deceased  father.  The 
oM  swnflemaii  coaid  not  at  first  hniig  the  circumstaure  to  hw  recollection,  hut  on  mention  of  the  Portugal 
piece  ciif  gold,  the  whole  returned  up«m  hbt  memory;  he  made  an  inimmliHie  search  for  the  papers,  and  re- 
i«*vered  Uiem,— eo  that  Mr.  R  d  carried  to  Euinburgh  tlie  documents  necessary  to  (tain  the  cause  which 

km  was  on  the  venr«  of  Icsiing. 

'*be  author  has  often  heanl  this  story  ti>1d  by  persons  who  had  the  best  access  to  know  the  (acta,  who  were 
BCt  bkaiy  ihenwelTee  to  be  deceived,  and  were  certainly  incapable  nf  deceptitm.  He  cannot  therefore  refuse 
b*  give  it  credit,  however  extraordinary  the  eirronistatioes  may  appear  The  circumstantial  character  of  the 
iaformutioo  given  in  the  dream  takes  it  out  of  tlie  general  class  of  impressions  of  the  kind  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  fortv'loos  coincidence  of  actual  events  wiiti  our  sleeping  Ihoaghls.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
will  siipimee  that  the  lawa  of  nature  were  suspemled.  and  a  special  oommnnicaiion  from  the  dead  to  the  liv- 

ina  permitted,  for  the  porpnae  of  savinx  Mr.  R — d  u  certain  nnmher  of  hundred  pimiuls.    The  suthor'a 

ihco'"  is,  that  tl*  dream  was  only  the  recapitulation  of  information  which  Mr.  R d  had  really  received 

frtua  hi'  fstber  while  in  Wfe.  but  which  at  first  he  merely  recalled  as  a  general  impression  that  the  claim 
was  aeUMd.  It  is  not  onnummon  for  persons  to  recover,  during  sleep,  the  tnread  of  ideas  wnich  they  have  lost 
isnmr  their  wafcioc  hours. 

k  wamj  be  added,  that  this  remarkable  eircnmalanoe  was  attended  with  bad  conaeqnences  to  Mr.  R  ■■■  %. , 
.1th  and  spirits  ware  afterwards  impaired  by  the  attaation  which  be  thought  hinuwU  obUgad  to  pat 
of  tha  Might 
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KDgUi.h  laikjniage  that  we  have  not  a  lees  clams j  way  of  expressing  a  reli^ 
^ionfihip  o.*  vrhich  wie  have  occasion  to  think  and  speak  so  rreouentlj.  He 
was  a  foreigner,  and  wore  his  national  dress,  of  which  tradition  had  prty 
serYed  an  accurate  description ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  print  of  him,  sap- 
posed  to  be  by  Reginald  £lstracke,  pulling  the  press  with  his  own  hand,  as 
it  works  off  the  sneets  of  his  scarce  edition  of  the  Angsburg  Confessioii. 
He  was  a  chemist,  as  well  as  a  good  mechanic,  and  either  of  these  qualitief 
in  this  country  was  at  that  time  sufficient  to  constitute  a  white  witch  al 
least.  This  superstitious  old  writer  had  heard  all  this,  and  probably  b^ 
lieTed  it,  and  in  his  sleep  the  image  and  idea  of  my  ancestor  recalled  that 
of  his  cabinet,  which,  with  the  grateful  attention  to  antiquities  and  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  not  unusually  met  with,  had  been  poshed  into  the 
pigeon-house  to  be  out  of  the  way — Aad  a  quantum  tufficU  of  exaggeration, 
and  you  have  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery/' 

**  6  brother  I  brother  I  But  Dr.  Heavysteme,  brother — whose  sleep  was 
BO  sore  broken,  that  he  declared  he  wadna  pass  another  night  in  the  Green 
Room  to  got  all  Monkbarns,  so  that  Mary  and  I  were  forced  to  yield 
our" 

"  Why,  Grizel,  the  doctor  is  a  good,  honest,  pudding-headed  German,  of 
much  merit  in  his  own  way,  but  fond  of  the  mystical,  like  man^  of  his 
countrymen.  You  and  he  had  a  traffic  the  whole  evening,  in  which  voa 
received  tales  of  Mesmer,  Shropfer,  Oagliostro,  and  other  mcKiem  pretenders 
to  the  mystery  of  raising  spirits,  discovering  hidden  treasure,  and  so  forth, 
in  exchange  /or  your  legends  of  the  green  bedchamber; — and  considering 
that  the  tUuutrisaimus  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Scotch  coUops  to  supper, 
smoked  six  pipes,  and  drank  ale  and  brandy  in  proportion,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  his  having  a  fit  of  the  night-mare.  But  everything  is  now  ready. 
Permit  me  to  light  you  to  your  apartment,  Mr.  Level — I  am  sure  you  have 
need  of  rest — and  l  trust  my  ancestor  is  too  sensible  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality to  interfere  with  the  repose  which  yon  have  so  well  merited  by  your 
manly  and  gallant  behaviour. 

So  saving,  the  Antiouary  took  up  a  bedroom  candlestick  of  massive  silver 
and  antique  form,  which,  he  observed,  was  wrought  out  of  the  silver  found 
in  the  mines  of  the  Ilarz  mountains,  and  had  been  the  property  of  the  very 
pordonage  who  had  supplied  them  with  a  subject  for  conversation.  Ana 
naving  so  said,  he  led  tne  way  through  many  a  dusky  and  winding  passage, 
now  ascending,  and  anon  descending  again,  until  he  came  to  the  apartment 
destined  for  his  young  guest. 


€;\^\n  \)i  €t^\\. 


When  mkliiiirbt  o*«r  th«  moonleM  ikMs 
H«r  iNili  of  iraMDiit  dMUi  hM  q»fead, 
Whao  morula  sleep,  when  speolres  riae. 
And  none  are  wakeful  but  the  dead; 
No  blond  laaa  ahape  mjr  waj  pamea, 
No  ahcelcd  fhoat  mf  ooooh  annojra. 
Vwiiwa  more  and  my  fancy  viewR.— 
Vwona  of  long -departed  J071. 

W.  R.  BraiTsnu 


Wbes  they  reached  the  Green  Room,  as  it  was  called,  Oldbuok  placed 
ihe  candle  on  the  toilet-table,  before  a  huge  mirror  with  a  black  japanned 
frame,  surrounded  by  dressing-boxes  of  the  same,  and  looked  aronni  hiv 
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i:\tib  sometiiing  of  a  disturbed  ezDression  of  ooQDtenmiioe.  **  I  am  seldooi 
m  ^biB  apartment,"  he  said,  "  ana  neTer  without  yielding  to  a  melaocholy 
foeUng — ^not,  of  coarse,  on  accoant  of  the  childish  nonsense  that  Grizel  wan 
telling  you,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  an  early  and  unhappy  attachment 
it  is  at  sueh  moments  as  these,  Mr.  LoTel,  Uiat  we  feel  the  ctuuiges  of  time. 
The  same  objects  are  before  us — those  inanimate  things  which  we  hare 
gazod  on  in  wayward  infancy  and  imoetuousyouth,  in  anxious  and  scheming 
manhood — they  are  permanent  and  toe  same ;  but  when  we  look  upon  them 
in  cold  unfeeling  ola  age,  can  we,  changed  in  our  temper,  our  pursuits,  our 
feelings — chan^d  in  our  form,  our  limbs,  and  our  strength, — can  we  be 
ourselves  called  the  same?  or  do  we  not  rather  look  back  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  upon  our  former  selves,  as  beings  separate  and  distinct  from  what 
we  now  are  ?  The  philosopher  who  appealed  from  Philip  inflamed  with 
wine  to  Philip  in  his  hours  of  sobriety,  did  not  choose  a  judge  so  different, 
as  if  he  had  appealed  from  Philip  in  his  youth  to  Philip  in  his  old  age.  1 
eannot  but  be  touched  with  the  feeling  so  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem 
which  I  have  heard  repeated :  * 


Mt  ejrw  an  dim  wiUi  childUi  toan 

my  h«ait  m  idly  atirradU 
Pur  tbe  tmtam  knuhI  ■  ia  niy  van 

Wbwa  in  than  iIbts  I  haanL 

Tbu  turn  a  tan  m  oar  deoaj; 

And  yat  the  wiaar  mind 
Moarns  lc«  far  what  lime  takaa  away 

Than  what  be  leaves  behind. 


Well,  time  cures  every  wound,  and  though  the  scar  maj  remain  and  occa- 
sionally ache,  yet  the  earliest  aeony  of  its  recent  infliction  is  felt  no  more." 
So  saying,  he  shook  Lovel  cordiaUy  by  the  hand,  wished  him  good-night 
and  took  nis  leave. 

Step  after  step  Lovel  could  trace  his  host's  retreat  along  the  various  pas 
sages,  and  each  door  which  he  closed  behind  him  fell  with  a  sound  more 
distant  and  dead.     The  guest,  thus  separated  from  the  living  world,  took  up 
the  candle  and  surveyed  the  apartment. 

The  fire  biased  cheerfully.  Mrs.  Grizel's  attention  had  left  some  fresh 
wood,  should  he  choose  to  continue  it,  and  the  apartment  had  a  comfortable, 
though  not  a  lively  appearance.  It  was  hung  with  tapestry,  which  the 
looms  of  Arras  had  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  learned 
typographer,  so  often  mentioned,  had  brought  with  him  as  a  sample  of  the 
arts  of  me  Continent.  The  subject  was  a  hunting-piece ;  and  as  the  leafy 
boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  branching  over  the  tapestry,  formed  the  predomi- 
nant colour,  the  apartment  had  thence  acquired  its  name  of  the  Green 
Chamber.  Grim  figures,  in  the  old  Flemish  dress,  with  slashed  d^^^J**®** 
covered  with  ribbands,  short  cloaks,  and  trunk-hose,  were  engaged  in  hold- 
ing grey-hounds  or  stag-hounds  in  the  leash,  or  cheering  them  upon  the 
objects  of  their  game.  Others,  with  boar-spears,  swords,  and  old-fashionea 
guns,  were  attacking  stags  or  boars  whom  they  had  brought  to  bay.  Ihe 
branches  of  the  woven  forest  were  crowded  with  fowls  of  various  kinds,  each 
depicted  with  its  proper  plumage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prolific  and  nch  in- 
vention of  old  Chaucer  had  animated  the  Flemish  artist  with  its  profusion, 
and  Oldbuck  had  accordingly  caused  the  following  verses,  from  that  wacienl 
and  excellent  poet,  to  be  embroidered  in  Gothic  letters  on  a  sort  oi  boraei 
which  he  had  added  to  the  tapestry: — 

Lol  ben  be  oakia  freie,  straight  as  a  Hma, 

Dnder  the  which  the  grat«,  su  fresh  of  line 
Be^  mrwlf  spraiur— at  eixht  f<Mit  or  nine. 

EreriRh  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew. 
With  branehes  broad  laden  with  leaves  new. 

That  spronicea  oat  andnst  the  siiniie  she< 

Sune  ridden  red,  aaa  munt  a  glad  blight 


«  PMiwWr  Wnnkwovth'M  Lfrtaal  Ballads  had  not  aa  yet  been  pvblishad. 
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And   a  Mother  oanton  was  the  foHowing  eimiUr  legend:— 

And  many  m  hmit,  and  many  an  hind. 
Was  both  bnfor*  me  and  behind. 
Of  (kwna,  aowndera.  bucks,  and  doea. 
Was  Aill  the  wood,  and  many  roes. 
And  many  Minirrella  that  ysate 
High  on  the  trees,  and  nots  ate. 

T^ie  ted  was  of  a  dark  and  faded  green,  wrought  to  correspond  with  tbt 
tapestry,  but  by  a  more  modern  and  less  skilful  hand.  The  large  and  heaTj 
stuff-bottomed  chairs,  with  black  ebony  backs,  were  embroidered  after  tlie 
same  pattern,  and  a  lofty  mirror,  over  the  antique  chimney-piece,  corr^ 
•ponded  in  its  mounting  with  that  on  the  old-fashioned  toilet. 

"  I  have  heard,"  muttered  Level,  as  he  took  a  enrsory  view  of  the  room 
and  its  furniture,  ^  that  ghosts  often  chose  the  best  room  in  the  mansion 
to  which  they  attached  themselTes ;  and  I  cannot  disapproye  of  the  taste 
of  the  disembodied  printer  of  the  Augsburg  Confession."  But  he  found 
it  so  difficult  to  fix  nis  mind  upon  the  stories  which  had  been  told  him 
of  an  apartment  wit^  which  tney  seemed  so  singularly  to  correspond, 
that  he  almost  re^tted  the  absence  of  those  agitated  feelings,  halt  fear 
half  curiosity,  which  sympathise  with  the  old  legends  of  awe  and  wonder, 
from  which  the  anxious  reality' of  his  own  hopeless  passion  at  present 
detached  him.  For  he  now  only  felt  emotions  like  those  expressed  in  the 
lines, — 

Ah  erael  maid,  how  hast  thoa  changed 

The  temper  of  nnr  mind ! 
Mv  heart  by  thee  from  all  estranged, 

Beoomse  like  tbee  unkind. 

He  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  something  like  the  feeling  which  would, 
at  another  time,  have  been  congenial  to  his  situation,  but  his  heart  had  no 
room  for  these  vagaries  of  imagination.  The  recollection  of  Miss  Wardour, 
determined  not  to  acknowledge  him  when  compelled  to  endure  his  society, 
and  evincing  her  purpose  to  escape  from  it,  would  have  alone  occupicl 
his  imagination  exclusively.  But  with  this  were  united  recollections  more 
agitating  if  less  painful,  —  her  hair-breadth  escape  —  the  fortunate  assist 
ance  which  he  had  been  able  to  render  her  —  Yet  what  was  his  requital  T 
She  left  the  cliff  while  his  fate  was  yet  doubtful — while  it  was  uncertain 
whether  her  preserver  had  not  lost  the  life  which  he  had  exposed  for  her  so 
freely.  Surely  gratitude,  at  least,  called  for  some  little  interest  in  his  fate— 
But  no  —  she  could  not  be  selfish  or  unjust — it  was  no  part  of  her  nature. 
She  only  desired  to  shut  the  door  against  hope,  and,  even  in  compassion  to 
him.  to  extinguish  a  passion  which  she  could  never  return. 

But  this  lover-like  mode  of  reasoning  was  not  likely  to  reconcile  him  Uf 
his  fate,  since  the  more  amiable  his  imagination  presented  Miss  Wardour, 
the  more  inconsolable  he  felt  he  should  be  rendered  by  the  extinction  of  his 
hopes.  He  was,  indeed,  conscious  of  possessing  the  power  of  removing  her 
prejudices  on  some  points ;  but,  even  in  extremity,  he  determined  to  keep 
the  original  determination  which  he  had  formed,  of  ascertainine  that  the 
desired  an  explanation,  ere  he  intruded  upon  her.  And,  turn  Uie  matter 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  regard  his  suit  as  desperate.  There  was  some- 
thing of  embarrassment  as  well  as  of  grave  surprise  in  her  look  when  Old- 
buck  presented  him  —  and,  perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  the  one  was 
assumed  to  cover  the  other.  He  would  not  relinquish  a  pursuit  which  had 
already  cost  him  such  pains.  Plans,  suiting  the  romantic  temper  of  the 
brain  that  entertained  them,  chased  each  other  through  his  head,  thick  and 
irregular  as  the  motes  of  the  sun-beam,  and,  Ions  after  he  had  laid  himself 
to  rest,  continued  to  prevent  the  repose  which  he  greatly  needed.  Thon, 
wearied  by  the  uncertainty  and  difficulties  with  which  each  scheme  appeared 
to  be  attended,  he  bent  up  his  mind  to  the  strong  effort  of  shaking  off  his 
lite,  **  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane,"  and  resuming  those  studief* 
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wjk  \  that  career  of  life  which  his  unrequited  affection  hid  so  long  and  sc 
fruitlesslT  interrupted.  In  thia  last  resolution  he  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  by  every  argument  which  pride,  as  well  as  reason,  could  suggest 
**  She  shall  not  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that,  presuming  on  an  accidentu  tei^ 
▼ice  to  her  or  to  her  father,  I  am  desirous  to  intrude  myself  upon  tha% 
notice,  to  which,  personally,  she  considered  me  as  haTinff  no  title.  J  will 
see  her  no  more.  I  will  return  to  the  land  which,  if  it  affords  none  fairer, 
has  at  least  many  as  fair,  and  less  haughty  than  Miss  Wardour.  •  To-moi^ 
row  I  win  bid  adieu  to  these  northern  shores,  and  to  her  who  is  as  cold  and 
relentless  as  her  climate."  When  he  had  for  some  time  brooded  over  this 
sturdy  resolution,  exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way,  and,  despite  of 
wrath,  doubt,  and  anxiety,  he  sunk  into  slumber. 

It  is  seldom  that  sleep,  after  such  Solent  agitation,  is  either  sound  or 
refreshing.  Lovel's  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand  baseless  and  confused 
visions.  He  was  a  bird — he  was  a  fish — or  he  flew  like  the  one  and  swam 
like  the  other,  —  qualities  which  would  have  been  very  essential  to  hit 
safety  a  few  hours  before.  Then  Miss  Wardour  was  a  syren,  or  a  bird  of 
Paradise;  her  father  a  triton,  or  a  sea-gull;  and  Oldbuck  alternately  a 
porpoise  and  a  cormorant.  These  agreeable  imaginations  were  varied  by 
all  the  usual  vagaries  of  a  feverish  dream ;  —  the  air  refused  to  bear  the 
visionarr,  the  water  seemed  to  bum  him — the  rocks  felt  like  down-pillows  as 
he  was  dashed  against  them — ^whatever  he  undertook,  failed  in  some  strange 
and  unexpected  manner — and  whatever  attracted  his  attention,  underwent, 
as  he  attempted  to  investigate  it,  some  wild  and  wonderful  metamorphosis, 
while  his  mind  continued  all  the  while  in  some  degree  conscious  of  the 
delusion,  from  which  it  in  vain  struggled  to  free  itself  by  awaking ; — ^feverish 
symptoms  all,  with  which  those  wb^  are  baunted  by  the  night-hag  whom 
the  learned  call  Ephialtes,  are  but  too  well  acquainted.  At  length  those 
crude  phantasmata  arranged  themselves  into  something  more  regular,  if 
indeed  the  imagination  of  Level  after  he  awoke  (for  it  was  by  no  means  the 
faculty  in  which  his  mind  was  least  rich),  did  not  gradually,  insensibly, 
and  unintentionally,  arrange  in  better  order  the  scene,  of  which  his  sleep 
presented,  it  may  be,  a  less  distinct  outline.  Or  it  is  possible  that  his 
myerish  agitation  may  have  assisted  him  in  forming  the  vision. 

Leaving  this  discussion  to  the  learned,  wo  will  say,  that  after  a  succes- 
sion of  wild  images,  such  as  we  have  above  described,  our  hero,  for  such 
we  must  acknowfedge  him,  so  far  regained  a  consciousness  of  locality  as  to 
remember  where  be  was,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  the  Green  Ghamb<sr 
was  depicted  to  his  slumbering  eye.  And  here,  once  more,  let  me  protest, 
that  if  there  should  be  so  much  old-fashioned  faith  lefl  among  this  shrewd 
and  sceptical  generation,  as  to  suppose  that  what  follows  was  an  impression 
conveyed  rather  by  the  eye  than  oy  the  imagination,  I  do  not  impugn  their 
doctrine.  He  was  then,  or  ima^ned  himself,  broad  awake  in  the  Green 
Chamber,  gazing  upon  the  flickering  and  occasional  flame  which  the  uncon- 
suined  remnants  of  the  fagots  sent  forth,  as,  one  by  one,  they  fell  down 
opon  the  red  embers,  into  which  the  principal  part  of  the  boughs  to  which 
they  belonged  had  crumbled  away.  Insensibly  the  legend  of  Aldobrand 
Oldenbuck,  and  his  mysterious  visits  to  the  inmates  of  the  chamber,  awoke 
in  his  mind,  and  with  it,  as  we  often  feel  in  dreams,  an  anxious  and  fearful 
expectation,  which  seldom  fails  instantly  to  summon  up  before  our  mind's 
eye  the  object  of  our  fear.  Brighter  sparkles  of  light  flashed  from  the 
chimney,  with  such  intense  brilliancy  as  to  enlighten  all  the  room.  Tho 
tapestry  waved  wildly  on  the  wall,  till  its  dusky  forms  seemed  to  become 
animated.  The  hunters- blew  their  horns — the  stag  seemed  to  fly,  the  boar 
to  resist,  and  the  hounds  to  assail  the  one  and  pursue  the  other ;  the  cry 
of  deer,  mangled  by  throttling  dogs  —  the  shouts  of  men,  and  the  clatter 
"f  horses'  hoofs,  seemed  at  once  to  surround  him  —  while  every  group  pur> 
Hued,  with  all  the  fury  of  the  chase,  the  employment  in  which  the  artist 
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bad  ropresented  tliem  as  engaged.  LoTel  looked  on  this  strange  soens 
devoid  of  wonder  (which  seldom  intrudes  itself  upon  the  sleeping  fancy), 
but  with  an  anxious  sensation  of  awful  fear.  At  length  an  individual 
figure  among  the  t*ssued  huntsmen,  as  he  gazed  upon  them  more  fizedlv, 
seemed  to  leave  tb  a  arras  and  to  approach  the  bed  of  the  slumberer.  Am 
he  drew  near,  b'.s  figure  appeared  to  alter.  His  bugle-horn  became  a 
brazen  clasped  yolume ;  his  hunting-cap  changed  to  such  a  furred  head-gear 
as  graces  tne  burgomasters  of  Rembrandt;  his  Flemish  garb  remained, 
but  his  features,  no  longer  agitated  with  the  fur j  of  the  chase,  were  changed 
to  such  a  state  of  awfhl  and  stem  composure,  as  might  best  portray  the 
first  proprietor  of  Monkbams,  such  as  he  had  been  described  to  Lovel  by 
his  descendants  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening.  As  this  metamor- 
phosis took  place,  the  hubbub  among  the  other  personages  in  the  arras  dis- 
appeared from  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer,  which  was  now  exclusively 
bent  on  the  single  figure  before  him.  Lovel  strove  to  interrogate  this  awfiu 
person  in  the  form  of  exorcism  proper  for  the  occasion ;  but  nis  tongue,  as 
IS  usual  in  frightful  dreams,  refused  its  office,  and  clung,  palsied,  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  Aldobrand  held  up  his  finger,  as  if  to  impose  silence 
apon  the  guest  who  had  intruded  on  his  apartment,  and  began  deliberately 
to  unclasp  the  venerable  volume  which  occupied  his  left  hand.  When  it 
was  unfolaed,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  hastify  for  a  short  space,  and  then 
raising  his  figure  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  holding  the  book  aloft  in  his 
left  hand,  pointed  to  a  passage  in  the  page  which  he  thus  displayed. 
Although  the  language  was  unluiown  to  our  dreamer,  his  eye  and  atteiition 
were  both  strgnglv  caught  by  the  line  which  the  figure  seemed  thus  to  press 
upon  his  notice,  the  words  of  which  appeared  to  blaze  with  a  supernatural 
light,  and  remained  riveted  upon  his  memory.  As  the  vision  shut  his 
volumo,  a  strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to  fill  the  apartment — Lovel 
started,  and  became  completely  awake.  The  music,  however,  was  still  in 
his  ears,  nor  ceased  till  ne  could  distinctly  follow  the  measure  of  an  old 
Scottish  tune. 

He  sate  up  in  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  his  brain  of  the  phantoms 
which  had  disturbed  it  during  this  weary  night  The  beams  of  the  morning 
sun  streamed  through  the  hau-closed  shutters,  and  admitted  a  distinct  light 
into  the  apartment  He  looked  round  upon  the  hangings, — but  the  mixed 
groups  ot^silkon  and  worsted  huntsmen  were  as  stationary  as  tenter-hooks 
could  make  them,  and  only  trembled  slightly  as  the  early  breeze,  which 
found  its  way  through  an  open  crevice  of  the  latticed  window,  glided  along 
their  surface.  Lovel  leapt  out  of  bed,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  morning- 
gown,  that  had  been  considerately  laid  by  his  bedside,  stepped  towards  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of  whose  billows 
announced  it  still  disquieted  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  evening,  although 
the  morning  was  fair  and  serene.  The  window  of  a  turret,  which  projected 
at  an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very  near  Lovers  apartment, 
was  half  open,  and  from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary  character  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  charms  —  it  was  now  nothing  more  than  an  air  on  the 
harpsichord,  tolerably  well  performed  —  such  is  the  caprice  of  imagination 
as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A  female  voice  sung,  with  some  taste  and  great 
simplicity,  something  between  a  song  and  a  hymn,  in  words  to  the  foUow 
ing  effect: — 


'  ^'^  *'^''"^  ^^*^  ^  ^^*^  rained  hail, 
Tnott  ftfad  carle  so  atern  and  fray  t 

DiMt  thou  Ua  former  pride  recall. 
Ur  ponder  how  it  paaaed  away  1**— 

ICnowVt  thoQ  not  me  1"  the  Deep  Voice  cried. 
So  lone  etyoved,  so  oft  mieaMd— 

ttteraate.  in  thy  fickle  pride. 
IWilntf .  nefleeted.  and  aceoaed  T 


**  Before  my  breath,  Uke  blaainR  flax, 
Man  and  hia  nianreb  paM  away ; 
And  chanfinx  emiym  wane  and  wax. 
Are  foanded,  donrtab.  and  decay. 

"  Redeem  mine  hoora  —  the  epaoe  is  bnef — 
V/hile  in  my  glaaa  the  eaad-f  raiaa  ^'iwtir. 
And  neaaureleM  thy  joy  or  cnef. 
Whea  Tims  and  thoo  ahaU  part  far  ivarl" 
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\^bile  the  Terses  were  yet  singine,  LoTel  had  retamed  to  hid  bed ;  thf 
(ratn  of  ideas  which  they  awakened  was  romantic  and  pleasing,  sach  oi 
bis  Bonl  delighted  in,  and,  willingly  adjourning,  till  more  broad  day,  the 
dcabtful  task  of  determining  on  his  future  line  of  conduct,  he  abandoned 
hiouelf  to  the  pleasine  languor  inspired  by  the  music,  and  fell  into  a^eound 
and  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  he  was  only  awakened  at  a  late  hour  by 
old  Caxon,  who  came  creeping  into  the  room  to  render  the  offices  of  a  valet 
de^hambre. 

"  I  haye  brashed  your  coat,  sir,''  said  the  old  man,  when  he  peroeiyed 
Loyel  was  awake ;  **  the  callant  brought  it  frae  Fairport  this  morning,  fbr 
that  ye  had  on  yesterday  is  scantly  leasibly  dry,  though  it's  been  a'  night 
at  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  I  hae  cleaned  your  snoon.  I  doubt  ye'll  no  be 
wanting  me  to  tie  your  hair,  for"  (with  a  gentle  sigh)  "a'  the  young  gen- 
tlemen wear  crops  now.;  but  I  hae  the  curling-tangs  here  to  gie  it  a  bit  turn 
ower  Uie  brow,  if  ye  like,  before  ye  gae  down  to  the  leddies." 

Loyel,  who  was  by  this  time  once  more  on  his  legs,  declined  the  old  man's 
professional  offices,  but  accompanied  the  refusal  with  such  a  douceur  as 
eompletely  sweetened  Oazon's  mortification. 

"ifs  a  pity  he  disna  get  his  hair  tied  and  pouthered,"  said  the  ancient 
fiiseur,  when  he  had  got  once  more  into  the  kitohen,  in  which,  on  one  pre- 
tence or  otheTff  he  spent  three  parts  of  his  idle  time — that  is  to  say,  of  his 
u^oie  time  —  "  it's  a  great  pity,  for  he's  a  comely  young  gentleman." 

"  Hout  awa,  ye  auld  gowk,"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  "  would  ye  creesh 
his  bonny  brown  hair  wi'  TOur  nasty  ulyie,  and  then  moust  it  like  the  auld 
minister's  wig?  Ye'U  be  for  your  breakfast,  I'se  warrant?  — hae,  there's  a 
soup  parritch  for  ye  —  it  will  set  ye  better  to  be  slaisterine  at  them  and  the 
lapper-milk  than  middling  wi'  Mr.  Lovel's  head — ye  wad  spoil  the  maist 
natural  and  beautifaest  head  o'  hair  in  a'  Fairport,  baith  burgh  and 
county." 

The  poor  barber  sighed  over  the  disrespect  into  which  his  art  had  so 
uniyersally  fallen,  but  Jenny  was  a  person  too  important  to  offend  by  con- 
tradiction ;  so  sitting  quietly  down  m  the  kitehen,  he  digested  at  once  his 
humiliation,  and  the  contents  of  a  bicker  which  held  a  ScN)teh  pint  of  sub- 
stantial oatmeal  porridge. 


^^^'>^^^^in^y^^^^^»^^^\f\f\ys^^>^f>,^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


SometimM  he  thinkt  that  Heaven  tbia  pageant  aent, 
And  ordered  all  the  peamnta  aa  they  went ; 
Sometimea  that  onlj  twaa  wild  Faney'a  plajr,— 
llie  lociee  and  acattered  raliea  of  the  day. 

Wb  must  now  request  our  readers  to  adjourn  to  the  breakfast-parlour  of 
Mr.  Oldbnck,  who,  despising  the  modem  slops  of  tea  and  coffee,  was  sub- 
stantially regaling  himself,  mare  me^orum,  with  cold  roast-beef,  and  a  glass 
of  a  sort  of  beyerase  called  mum  —  a  species  of  fat  ale,  brewed  from  wheat 
and  bitter  herbs,  of  which  the  present  generation  onl^  knew  the  name  by 
ite  oeeurrence  in  reyenue  acto  or  parliament,  coupled  with  cider,  perry,  and 
other  excisable  commodities.  Loyel,  who  was  seduced  to  taste  it,  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  pronouncing  it  detestable,  but  did  refrain,  as  he 
saw  he  should  otherwise  give  great  offence  to  his  host,  who  had  the  liquor 
annually  prepared  with  peculiar  care,  according  to  the  approycd  recipe  be- 
qneaihed  to  nim  by  the  so-often  mentioned  Aidobrand  Oldenbuck.  The 
oospitality  of  the  ladies  offered  Loyel  a  breakfast  more  suited  to  modem 
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tasto,  and  while  be  was  engaged  in  partakinj;  of  it,  he  was  assiuled  dt  in* 
dire-it  inquiries  concern ing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  passed  the  nieht. 

"We  canna  compliment  Mr.  Level  on  his  looks  this  morning,  brother— 
bat  he  winna  condescend  on  any  ground  of  disturbance  he  has  had  in  the 
night  time.  I  am  certain  he  looks  yery  pale,  and  when  he  came  here,  hb 
was  as  fresh  as  a  rose." 

**  Whj,  sittter,  consider  this  rose  of  jours  has  been  knocked  about  by  sett 
and  wind  all  yesterday  evening,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bunch  of  kelp  or  tangle 
and  how  the  devil  would  you  have  him  retain  his  colour  V 

**  I  certainly  do  BtUl  feel  somewhat  fatigued/'  said  Lovel,  "  notwithstand- 
Bg  the  excellent  accommodations  with  which  your  hospitality  so  amply 
mpplied  me." 

'VAb,  sir  I"  said  Miss  Oldbnck,  looking  at  him  with  a  knowing  smile,  ov 
what  was  meant  to  be  one,  *'  ye'll  not  allow  of  ony  inconvenience,  out  of 
eivility  to  us/' 

*'  Really,  madam/'  replied  Lovel,  "  I  had  no  disturbance ;  for  I  cannot 
term  such  the  music  witn  which  some  kind  fairy  favoured  me/' 

'*  I  doubted  Mary  wad  waken  you  wi'  her  skreighing ;  she  didna  ken  I  had 
left  open  a  chink  of  ^our  window,  for,  forbye  the  ghiaist,  the  Green  Room 
disna  vent  weel  in  a  high  wind— But  I  am  judging  ye  heard  mair  than  MarVa 
lilts  yestreen.  Weel,  men  are  hardy  creatures — ^tfaey  can  gae  through  yri^a' 
thing.  I  am  sure,  had  1  been  to  undergo  ony  thing  of  that  nature, — thafa 
to  say  thafs  beyond  nature — I  would  hae  skreigh'd  out  at  once,  and  raised 
the  house,  be  the  consequence  what  liket — ^and,  I  dare  say,  the  minister  wad 
hae  done  as  mickle,  and  sae  I  hae  tauld  him, — I  ken  naebody  but  my  bro- 
ther, Monkbams  himsell,  wad  gae  through  the  like  o't,  if,  indeed,  it  binna 
you,  Mr.  Lovell." 

**A  man  of  Mr.  Oldbuck's  learning,  madam,"  answered  the  questioned 
party,  "  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  High- 
land gentleman  you  mentioned  last  night." 

**  Ay,  ay — ye  understand  now  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Language?  he 
has  ways  o'  his  ain  wad  banish  a'  thae  sort  o'  worricows  as  far  as  the 
hindermost  parts  of  Gideon"  f meaning  possibly  Midian),  "as  Mr.  Blatter- 
gowl  says — only  ane  wadna  oe  uncivil  to  ane's  forbear,  though  he  be  a 
ghaist.  I  am  sure  I  will  try  that  receipt  of  yours,  brother,  that  ye  showed 
me  in  a  book,  if  onybody  is  to  sleep  m  that  room  again,  though  I  think, 
in  Christian  charity,  ye  should  rather  fit  up  the  matted-room — it's  a  wee 
damp  and  dark,  to  be  sure,  but  then  we  hae  sae  seldom  occasion  for  a  spare 
bed.^ 

"  No,  no,  sister; — dampness  and  darkness  are  worse  than  spectres — ours 
are  spirits  of  light,  and  I  would  rather  have  you  try  the  spell." 

"  I  will  do  that  blythely,  Monkbams,  an  I  had  the  in^edients,  as  my 
cookery  book  ca's  them — There  was  vervain  and  diU — I  mmd  that — Dayie 
Dibble  will  ken  about  them,  though,  may  be,  he'll  gie  them  Latin  names-— 
and  peppercorn,  we  hae  walth  o'  them,  for" 

'*  nypericon,  thou  foolish  woman  1"  thundered  Oldbuck ;  "  d'ye  suppoee 
you're  making  a  haggis— or  do  you  think  that  a  spirit,  though  he  be  formed 
of  air,  can  be  expelled  by  a  receipt  against  wind  ? — ^This  vrise  Grisel  of  mine, 
Mr.  Lovel,  recollects  (with  what  accuracy  you  may  jud|^)  a  charm  which 
I  once  mentioned  to  her,  and  which,  happening  to  hit  her  superstitious 
noddle,  she  remembers  better  than  anything  tending  to  a  useful  purpose  I 
may  chance  to  have  said  for  this  ten  years.  But  many  an  old  woman  besides 
herself" 

"  Auld  woman,  Monkbams  I"  said  Miss  Oldbuck,  roused  something  abore 
her  usual  submissive  tone ;  "  ye  really  are  less  than  civil  to  me/' 

^  Not  less  than  Just,  Grisel :  however,  I  include  in  the  same  class  maay 
a  sounding  name,  from  Jamblichus  down  to  Aubrey,  who  have  wasted  their 
time  in  devising  imaginary  remedies  for  non-existing  diseases.— Bn<  ]  Wn^ 
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mj  yoong  friend,  th«t^  charmed  or  uncharmed — eeoiired  bj  the  potency  of 
Hjpiirioon« 

With  vnnrkin  and  with  diU. 
That  huidor  wilchasof  their  will, 

or  left  disarmed  and  defenceless  to  the  inroads  of  the  invisible  world,  jimi 
wiU  give  another  night  to  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  apartment^  and  anouiar 
day  to  your  faithful  and  feal  friends." 

**  I  heartily  wish  I  could,  but" 

"  Nay,  but  me  no  buis — I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it" 

«« I  am  greatly  obliged,  my  dear  sir,. but" 


Look  ye  there,  now — btU  again  I — I  hate  but;  I  know  no  form  of  expre^ 
■ion  in  wnich  he  can  appear,  that  is  amiable,  excepting  as  a  buU  of  sack. 
BiU  is  to  me  a  more  detestable  combination  of  letters  than  no  itself.  Ab  is  a 
■orly,  honest  fellow — speaks  his  mind  rough  and  round  at  once.  But  is  a 
sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred,  ezcej^tious  sort  of  a  conjunction,  which  comes 
to  poll  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips-« 

■—    ■'  ■     '     it  dow  allay 
The  good  preoedeai— fie  upon  bmtyatl 
BiU  pel »  as  a  JaSor  to  biing  fccth 
84NIM  BKinrtnMis  malafiMtor.** 

**  Well,  then,"  answered  Level,  whose  motions  were  really  undetermined 
at  the  moment,  "  you  shall  not  connect  the  recollection  of  my  name  with  so 
churlish  a  particle.  I  most  soon  think  of  leaving  Fairport,  I  am  afraid  «• 
and  I  will,  since  yon  are  good  enoagh  to  wish  it,  take  this  opportnnity  of 
spending  another  day  here." 

"  And  you  shall  be  rewarded,  my  boy.  First,  von  shall  see  John  o'  the 
CKmel's  grave,  and  then  we'll  walk  gently  along  the  sands,  the  state  of  the 
tide  being  first  ascertained  (for  we  will  have  no  more  Peter  Wilkins  adveor 
tores,  no  more  Glum  and  Gawrie  vrork|,  as  far  as  Knockwinnock  Castle,  and 
inquire  after  the  old  knight  and  my  fair  foe — which  will  but  be  barely  civil, 
and  then" 

**  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  but,  perhaps,  you  had  better  adjourn  yomr 
visit  till  to-morrow— I  am  a  stranger,  yon  Know." 

"  And  are,  therefore,  the  more  bound  to  show  civility,  I  should  suppose. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  mentioning  a  word  that  perhi^s  belongs  only  to 
a  collector  of  antiquities — ^I  am  one  of  the  old  school, 

Whea  ownrtien  galloped  o'er  foar  ooontiaa 
Tha  baU*a  Mr  panaer  to  behold. 
And  hooibly  hope  she  caaghl  no  oohL* 

**  Why,  if — if — if  yon  thought  it  would  be  expected — ^but  I  believe  I  had 
better  stay." 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,  I  am  not  so  old-fashioned  as  to  press  you  to 
what  is  disagreeable,  neither—it  is  sufficient  that  I  see  there  is  some  remorit, 
some  cause  of  delay,  some  mid  impediment,  which  I  have  no  title  to  inquire 
into.  Or  you  are  still  somewhat  tired,  perhaps ; — I  warrant  I  find  means  to 
entertain  your  intellects  without  fatiguing  your  limbs — I  am  no  friend  to 
riolent  exertion  myself— a  walk  in  the  earden  once  anday  is  exercise  enough 
for  any  thinking  being — ^none  but  a  fool  or  a  fox-hunter  would  require  more. 
WeU,  what  shaU  we  set  about? — my  Essay  on  Castrametation — but  I  have 
that  hk  petto  for  our  afternoon  cordial ; — or  I  will  show  vou  the  controversy 
upon  tissian's  Poems  between  Mao-Oribb  and  me.  I  hold  with  the  acute 
Orcadian — he  vrith  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity;  —  the  controversy 
began  in  smooth,  oily,  lady-like  terms,  but  is  now  waxing  more  sour  and 
diager  as  we  get  on — it  already  partakes  somewhat  of  old  Scaliger's  style.  I 
fear  the  rogue  vrill  get  some  soent  of  that  storv  of  Ochiltree's — but  at  worst, 
I  have  a  hajd  repartee  for  him  on  the  afiair  of  the  abstracted  ^ntigonus — ^I 
*vill  show  you  his  last  enistle,  and  the  scroll  of  my  answer**  egad,  it  is  a 
trimmer  1" 

So  saying  the  Antiquary  opened  a  drawer  and  began  rummiiging  am^ng 
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ft  qnantitj  of  Diiscellaneous  papers,  ancient  and  modern.  But  it  was  the 
tuisfortuQe  of  this  learned  gentleman,  as  it  may  be  that  of  many  learned  and 
unlearned,  that  he  frequently  experienced,  on  such  occasions,  what  Harle- 
quin calls  Vembarras  des  richesses ;  in  other  words,  the  abundance  of  hi* 
collection  often  prevented  him  from  finding  the  article  he  sought  for.  "Curse 
the  papers  I  —  I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  as  he  shuffled  them  to  and  fro — "I 
believe  they  make  themselves  wings  like  grasshoppers,  and  fly  away  bodily 
— ^but  here,  in  the  meanwhile,  look  at  that  little  treasure."  So  saying,  he 
put  into  his  hand  a  case  made  of  oak,  fenced  at  the  comer  with  silver  roses 
and  studs  — "  Pr'ythee,  undo  this  button,"  said  he,  as  he  observed  Lovel 
fumbling  at  the  clasp.  He  did  so, — the  lid  opened,  and  discovered  a  thin 
quarto,  curiously  bound  in  black  shagreen  —  '*  There,  Mr.  Loyel  —  there  ii 
trie  work  I  mentioned  to  you  last  night — the  rare  quarto  of  the  Augsburgh 
Confession,  the  foundation  at  once  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation, 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Melancthon,  defended  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  other  valiant  hearts  who  stood  up  for  their  faith,  even 
against  the  front  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  emperor,  and  imprinted  by 
the  scarcely  less  venerable  and  praiseworthy  Aldobrand  Oldenbnck,  my 
happy  progenitor,  during  the  yet  more  tyrannical  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to 
suppress  at  once  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yes,  sir — for  printing  this 
worx,  that  eminent  man  was  expelled  from  his  ungrateful  country,  and 
driven  to  establish  his  household  gods  even  here  at  Monkbams,  among  the 
ruins  of  papal  superstition  and  domination. — Look  upon  his  venerable  effi- 

fies,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  respect  the  honourable  occupation  in  which  it  presents 
im,  as  labouring  personally  at  the  press  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  and 
political  knowledge. — ^And  see  here  his  favourite  motto,  expressive  of  his  ind^ 
pendence  and  self-reliance,  which  scorned  to  owe  anything  to  patronage  that 
was  not  earned  by  desert — expressive  also  of  that  firmness  of  mind  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  recommenoed  by  Horace.  He  was  indeed  a  man  who 
would  have  stood  firm,  ^ad  his  whole  printing-house,  presses,  fonts,  forms, 
great  and  small  pica,  been  shivered  to  pieces  around  him — Read,  I  say,  his 
motto, — for  each  printer  had  his  motto,  or  device,  when  that  illustrious  art 
was  ficstjpractiKed.  My  ancestor's  was  expressed,  as  you  see,  in  the  Teutonic 
phrase,  Rcjnst  macht  Gunst — that  is,  skill,  or  prudence,  in  availing  oui^ 
selves  of  our  natural  talents  and  advantages,  will  compel  favour  and  patron- 
age, even  where  it  is  withheld  from  prejudice  or  ignorance." 

"And  that,"  said  Lovel,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  silence  —  "that^ 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  Oerman  words  ?" 

"Unquestionably.  You  perceive  the  appropriate  application  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  inward  worth,  and  of  eminence  in  an  useiul  and  honourable 
art.  —  Each  printer  in  those  days,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  had  his 
device,  his  impresa,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doughy 
chivalry  of  the  a^,  who  frequented  tilt  and  tournament  My  ^ancestor 
boasted  as  much  m  his,  as  if  ne  had  displayed  it  over  a  conquered  field  of 
battle,  though  it  betokened  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not  the  effusion  of 
blood.  And  yet  there  is  a  family  tradition  which  affirms  him  to  have  chosen 
it  from  a  more  romantic  circumstance." 

"  And  what  is  that  said  to  have  been,  my  good  sir  ?"  inquired  his  young 
friend. 

"  Why,  it  rather  encroaches  on  my  respected  predecessor's  fiune  for  pro- 
dence  and  wisdom  —  Sed  gernd  insanivimus  omnes — every  body  has  played 
the  fool  in  their  turn.  It  is  said,  my  ancestor,  during  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  descendant  of  old  Fust,  whom  popular  tradition  hatn  sent  to  the 
devil  under  the  name  of  Faustus,  was  attracted  by  a  paltry  slip  of  woman- 
kind, his  master's  daughter,  called  Bertha — they  broke  rin^,  or  went 
through  some  idiotical  ceremony,  as  is  usual  on  such  idle  occasions  as  the 
plighting  of  a  true-love  troth,  and  Aldobrand  set  out  on  his  journey  through 
Miermapy,  as  became  an  honest  handrMoerker ;  for  soch  was  the  custom  of 
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oMcliaiiics  at  that  time,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  empire,  and  work  at 
their  trade  for  a  time  in  each  of  the  most  eminent  towns,  oefore  thcj  finally 
settled  themselves  for  life.  It  was  a  wise  custom ;  for,  as  such  travellers 
were  received  like  brethren  in  each  town  by  those  of  their  own  naodicraft 
(bey  were  sure,  in  every  case,  to  have  the  means  either  of  gaining  or  com* 
municating  knowledge.  When  my  ancestor  returned  to  Nuremburg,  he  is 
said  to  have  found  his  old  master  newly  dead,  and  two  or  three  eallant 
young  suitors,  some  of  them  half-starved  sprigs  of  nobility  forsooth,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Yung-Jraw  Bertha,  whose  fotner  was  understood  to  have  be- 
qiieathed  her  a  dowry  which  might  weigh  against  sixteen  armorial  quarters. 
But  Bertha,  not  a  bad  sample  of  womankmd,  had  made  a  vow  she  would 
only  marry  that  man  who  could  work  her  father's  press.  The  skill,  at  that 
time,  was  as  rare  as  wonderful ;  besides  that  the  expedient  rid  her  at  once 
of  most  of  her  ffentle  suitors,  who  would  have  as  soon  wielded  a  conjuring 
wand  as  a  composing  stick.  Some  of  the  more  ordinary  typographers 
made  the  attempt :  but  none  were  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  myHtery  — 
But  I  tire  you." 

**By  no  means;  pray,  proceed,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  listen  with  uncommon 
interest." 

"Ah I  it  is  all  folly.  However — Aldobrand  arrived  in  the  ordinary 
dress,  as  we  would  say,  of  a  journeyman  printer — the  same  in  which  he 
bad  traversed  Germany,  and  conversed  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  Erasmus, 
and  other  learned  men,  who  disdained  not  "his  knowledge,  and  the  power 
he  possessed  of  diffusing  it,  though  hid  under  a  garb  so  homely.  But  what 
appeued  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  religion,  learning,  and  philosophy 
seemed  mean,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  and  disgusting,  m  those  of 
silly  and  affected  womankind,  and  Bertha  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
former  lover,  in  the  torn  doublet,  skin  cap,  clouted  shoes,  and  leathern 
apron,  of  a  travelling  handicraftsman  or  mechanic.  He  claimed  his  privi- 
lege, however,  of  being  admitted  to  a  trial ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  suitors 
had  either  declined  the  contest,  or  made  such  work  as  the  devil  could  not 
read  if  his  pardon  depended  on  it,  all  eyes  were  bent  on  the  stranger. 
Aldobrand  stepped  gracefully  forward,  arranged  the  types  without  omis- 
sion of  a  single  letter,  hyphen,  or  comma,  imposed  them*  without  deranging 
a  single  space,  and  pulled  off  the  first  proof  as  clear  and  free  from  errors, 
as  if  it  hfitd  been  a  triple  revise  1  All  applauded  the  worthv  successor  of 
the  immortal  Fatistus  —  the  blushing  maiden  acknowledged  her  error  in 
trustinjE  to  the  eye  more  than  the  intellect  —  and  the  elected  bridegroom 
thenceforward  chose  for  his  impress  or  device  the  appropriate  words,  '  SkiU 
wma/avour.*  —  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  —  you  are  in  a  brown 
study  I  Come,  I  told  you  this  was  but  trumpery  conversation  for  thinking 
people  —  and  now  I  have  my  hand  on  the  Ossianic  controversy." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Level ;  "  I  am  going  to  appear  very  silly  and 
changeable  in  your  eyes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — but  you  seemed  to  think  6ir  Arthur 
might  in  civility  expect  a  call  from  me  ?" 

'*  Psha  I  psha  I  I  can  make  your  apology ;  and  if  vou  must  leave  us  so 
foon  as  you  say,  what  signifies  how  you  stand  in  his  honour's  good  graces  T 
—And  I  warn  you  that  the  Essay  on  Castramotation  is  something  prolix 
and  will  occupy  the  time  we  can  spare  after  dinner,  so  you  may  lose  thi 
Ossianic  Controversy,  if  we  do  not  dedicate  this  morning  to  it.  We  will 
^  out  to  my  ever-green  bower,  my  sacred  holly-tree  yonder,  and  have  i\ 
fronde  super  viridi. 

Bbag  h«{gh-ho!  hei|rh-ho!  for  th«  Kreen  hollf, 
Mo*  fifiendahip  is  feigning,  most  luring  mere  fo\\j. 

Bxl\^  egad,*'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  *^  when  I  look  closer  at  you,  1 
begin  to  think  you  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Amen,  with  all  my 
{i«>art  —  I  quarrel  with  no  man's  hobby,  if  he  does  not  run  it  a  tilt  against 
iLiue,  luid  if  he  does  —  let  him  beware  his  eyes     What  say  you  ?  —  in  thr 
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Umguage  of  the  world  and  worldlings  base,  if  yon  can  eondeeoend  to  m 
mean  a  sphere,  shall  we  stay  or  go  V 

'*  In  the  language  of  selfishness,  then,  which  is  of  ooorse  the  language 
of  the  world-— let  us  go  by  all  means." 

"Amen,  amen,  quo'  tne  Earl  Marshall,"  answered  *  Oldbuck,  as  he 
exchanged  his  slippers  for  a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes,  with  ctftifcwu,  as 
he  called  them,  of  black  doth.  He  only  interrupted  the  walk  bj  a  slight 
deyiation  to  the  tomb  of  John  o'  the  Gimel,  remembered  as  the  last  baiuff 
of  the  abbey  who  had  resided  at  Monkbams.  Beneath  an  old  oak-tree  upon 
a  hillock,  sloping  pleasantly  to  the  south,  and  catching  a  distant  yiew  of 
tiie  sea  oyer  two  or  three  nch  enclosures,  and  the  Musselcrag,  lay  a  moss- 
grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed  worthy,  it  bore  an  inscription, 
of  which,  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  affirmed,  (though  many  doubted,)  the  defaced 
characters  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  following  effect :  — 

Hflf«  lf0tti  John  o*n  Giroell ; 

Krth  has  f  nit,  nnd  heuen  ye  kimelL 

In  hy«  tynM  ilk  wife's  hennw  clokit. 

Ilka  good  mannM  berth  wi'  bairnin  waa  atoUL 

Ha  dalad  a  boll  olwar  in  firlott*  fjyn^ 

Poar  for  f  balia  kirko  and  ana  for  pair  nannla  wfwm. 

*'  You  see  how  modest  the  author  of  this  sepulchral  commendation  was ; 
— he  tells  us  that  honest  John  could  make  fiye  firlots,  or  quarters,  as  yon 
would  say,  out  of  the  boll,  instead  of  four, — that  he  gaye  the  fifth  to  the 
wiyes  of  the  parish,  and  accounted  for  the  other  four  to  the  abbot  and 
chapter — that  in  his  time  th6  wiyes'  hens  always  laid  eggs  —  and  deyil 
thank  them,  if  they  got  one-fifth  of  the  abbey  rents ;  and  that  honest  men's 
hearths  were  neyer  unblest  with  offspring—- an  addition  to  the  miracle,  which 
they,  as  well  as  I,  must  haye  consiaered  as  perfectly  unaccountable.  But 
come  on — ieaye  we  Jock  o'  the  Gimel,  and  let  us  jog  on  to  the  yellow  sands, 
where  the  sea,  like  a  repulsed  enemy,  is  now  retreating  from  tne  ground  on 
which  he  gaye  us  battle  last  night." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  sands.  Upon  the  links  or  downs  close 
to  them,  were  seen  four  or  fiye  huts  inhabited  by  fishers,  whose  boats,  drawn 
high  upon  the  beach,  lent  the  odoriferous  vapours  of  pitch  melting  under  a 
burning  sun,  to  contend  with  those  of  the  offals  of  fish  and  other  nuisances 
usually  collected  round  Scottish  cottages.  Undisturbed  by  these  compli- 
cated steams  of  abomination,  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  face  which  had 
defied  a  thousand  storms,  sat  mendine  a  net  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cot- 
tages. A  handkerchief  close  bound  about  her  head,  and  a  coat  which  had 
formerly  been  that  of  a  man,  gaye  her  a  masculine  air,  which  was  increased 
by  her  strength,  uncommon  stature,  and  harsh  yoice.  "What  are  ye  for 
the  day,  your  honour  ?"  she  said,  or  rather  screamed,  to  Oldbuck ;  "  caller 
haddocks  and  whitings — a  bannock-fluke  and  a  cock-padle." 

''How  much  for  the  bannock-fluke  and  cock-padle?"  demanded  the 
Antiquary. 

**  Four  white  shillings  and  saxpence,"  answered  the  Naiad. 

"  Four  deyils  and  six  of  their  imps  1"  retorted  the  Antiquary ;  "  do  ys 
think  I  am  mad,  Maggie  ?" 

"  And  diy  ye  think/'  rejoined  the  yirago,  setting  her  arms  a-kimbo,  "  that 
my  man  and  my  sons  are  to  gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the 
day  —  sic  a  sea  as  it's  yet  outby  —  and  get  naething  for  their  fish,  and  be 
misca'd  into  the  bargain,  Monkbams  ?  It's  no  fish  ye're  buying — it's  men's 
Uyes." 

"  Well,  Maggie,  I'll  bid  you  fair — ^I'U  bid  you  a  shilling  for  the  fluke  and 
the  cock-padle,  or  sixpence  separately  —  and  if  all  your  fish  are  om  well 
paid,  I  think  your  man,  as  you  call  him,  and  your  sons,  will  make  a  good 
yoyaee." 

'*'  Deil  gin  their  boat  Were  knockit  against  the  Bell-Rock  rather  1  it  wad 
bp  better,  and  the  bonnier  yoyage  o'  the  twa.  A  shilling  for  thae  twa  bonnt 
ftafa !    Od,  thaf  s  ano  indeed !" 
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**  WoU,  well,  joa  old  beldam,  carrj  your  flab  up  to  Monkbarna,  and  tm 
irbat  my  sister  will  give  you  for  them. 

*'  Na,  na,  Monkbams,  deil  a  fit — I'll  rather  deal  wi'  yonrsell ;  for  thoa^ 
joa're  near  enough,  yet  Miss  Grizel  has  an  unoo  close  grip— I'll  gie  ye 
khem"  (in  a  softened  tone)  **  for  three-and-eaxpence/' 

"  Eighteen-pence,  or  nothing  I" 

*'  Eighieen-penoe  1 1 1"  (in  a  loud  tone  of  astonishment,  which  deelined 
into  a  sort  of  rueful  whine,  when  the  dealer  turned  as  if  to  walk  away)— 
"  Ye'U  no  be  for  the  fish  then  ?" — (then  louder,  as  she  saw  him  moying  off) 
— "  I'll  gie  them — and — and — and  a  half-a-dosen  o'  partans  ta  make  tht 
saaoe,  for  three  shillings  and  a  dram." 

"  Half^Hjrown,  then,  Maggie,  and  a  dram." 

^*  Aweel,  your  honour  maun  hae't  your  ain  gate,  nae  doubt ;  but  a  dram's 
worth  siller  now—the  distilleries  is  no  working." 

"  And  I  hope  they'll  never  work  again  in  my  time,"  said  Oldbuck. 

**  Ay,  ay — ^it's  easy  for  your  honour,  and  the  like  o'  you  gentle-folks,  to 
say  sae,  that  hae  stouth  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and 
claith,  and  sit  dr]^  and  canny  by  the  fireside  —  but  an  ye  wanted  fire,  and 
meat,  and  dry  claise,  and  were  deeing  o'  cauld,  and  had  a  sair  heart,  whilk 
is  warst  ava ,  wi'  just  tippence  in  your  pouch,  wadna  ye  be  glad  to  bay  a 
dram  wi't,  to  be  eilding  and  claise,  and  a  sapper  and  heart's  ease  into  the 
barnun,  till  the  mom's  morning?" 

"If s  even  too  true  an  apology,  Maggie.  Is  your  goodman  off  to  sea  this 
morning,  after  his  exertions  last  night?" 

"  In  troth  is  he,  Monkbams ;  he  was  awa  this  morning  by  four  o'clock, 
when  the  sea  was  working  like  barm  wi'  yestreen's  wind,  and  our  bit  coble 
dancinff  in't  like  a  cork." 

"  WeU,  he's  an  industrious  fellow.    Carry  the  fish  up  to  Monkbams." 

"That  I  will— or  I'll  send  litUe  Jenny,  she'll  rin  faster;  but  I'll  ca'  on 
Miss  Griiy  for  the  dram  mysell,  and  say  ye  sent  me." 

A  nondescript  animal,  which  mieht  haye  passed  for  a  mermaid,  as  it  waa 
paddling  in  a  pool  among  the  rocks,  was  summoned  ashore  by  the  shrill 
screams  of  its  dam ;  and  having  been  made  decent,  as  her  mother  called  it, 
which  was  performed  by  adding  a  short  red  cloak  to  a  petticoat,  which  was 
at  first  her  sole  covering,  and  which  reached  scantily  oelow  her  knee,  the 
child  was  dismissed  with  the  fish  in  a  basket,  and  a  request  on  the  part  of 
Monkbams  that  they  mij^ht  be  prepared  for  dinner.  '*  It  would  have  been 
long,"  said  Oldbuck,  with  much  self-complacenoT,  "ere  my  womankind 
eouid  have  made  such  a  reasonable  bargain  with  that  old  skin-flint,  though 
they  sometimes  wrangle  with  her  for  an  hour  together  under  my  study 
window,  like  three  sea-gulls  screaming  and  sputtering  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
Bat  come,  wend  we  on  our  way  to  ELnockwinnock." 


ff 
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BaggmrT— the  only  fraeman  of  fooroominoiiwealUi ; 
free  abore  Soot-Anee,  that  obeeiTe  no  lawe, 
Obej  no  goremor,  we  no  reliffMO 
Bat  what  they  draw  from  their  own  aadent  coatom. 
Or  ooaalitute  themaelTea,  jet  they  an  no  rebele. 


With  our  readers'  permission,  we  will  outstep  the  slow,  though  sturdy 
pact*  of  the  Antiquary,  whose  halts,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  companion 
%t  every  mon^nt  to  point  out  something  reuiirkable  in  Uie  landscape,  or  %n 
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enforo  J  iome  fayourite  topic  more  emphatically  than  tho  exercise  of  walking 
permitted,  delayed  their  progress  oonsiderablj. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  preceding  eyening,  Bfiss 
Wardour  was  able  to  rise  at  her  usual  hour,  and  to  apply  herself  to  her 
usual  occupations,  after  she  had  first  satisfied  her  anxiety  concerning  her 
father's  state  of  health.  Sir  Arthur  was  no  farther  indisposed  than  by  the 
effects  of  great  agitation  and  unusual  fatigue,  but  these  were  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  keep  his  bedchamber. 

To  look  back  on  the  eyents  of  the  preceding  day,  was,  to  Isabella,  a  yery 
nnpleasing  retrospect  She  owed  her  life,  and  that  of  her  father,  to  the 
rery  person  by  whom,  of  all  others,  she  wished  least  to  be  oblieed,  be<»Mise 
she  could  hardly  eyen  express  common  gratitude  towards  nim  withouC 
encouraging  hopes  which  might  be  iigurious  to  them  both.  "  Why  should 
it  be  my  fate  to  receiye  such  benefits,  and  conferred  at  so  much  personal 
risk,  from  one  whose  romantic  passion  I  haye  so  unceasingly  laboured  to 
discourage  ?  Why  should  chance  haye  giyen  him  this  adyantage  oyer  me  ? 
and  why,  oh  why,  should  a  half-subdued  feeling  in  my  own  bosom,  in  spite 
of  my  sober  reason,  almost  rejoice  that  he  has  attained  it?" 

While  Miss  Wardour  thus  taxed  herself  with  wayward  caprice,  she  beheld 
advancing  down  the  ayenue,  not  her  younger  and  more  dreaded  presenrer, 
but  the  old  beggar  who  had  made  such  a  capital  figure  in  the  melo-drama 
of  the  preceding  evening. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  ner  maid-servant.    "  Bring  the  old  man  up  stairs." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  minute  or  two—"  He  yrill  come  up  at  no  rate, 
madam ; — ^he  says  his  clouted  shoes  never  were  on  a  carpet  in  his  life,  and 
that,  please  Qod,  they  never  shall. — Must  I  take  him  into  the  servants' 
hall?^ 

**  No ;  stay,  I  want  to  speak  with  him — Where  is  he?"  for  she  had  lost 
sight  of  him  as  he  approached  the  house. 

*'  Sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  stone-bench  in  the  court,  beside  the  window 
of  the  flagged  parlour." 

"  Bid  him  stay  there — I'll  come  down  to  the  parlour,  and  speak  with  him 
at  the  window." 

She  came  down  accordingly,  and  found  the  mendicant  half-eeated,  half- 
reclining,  upon  the  bench  beside  the  vfindow.  Edie  Ochiltree,  old  man  and 
beggar  as  he  was,  had  apparently  some  internal  consciousness  of  the  fa- 
vourable impressions  connected  with  his  tall  form,  commanding  features, 
and  long  white  beard  and  hair.  It  used  to  be  remarked  of  him,  that  he 
was  seldom  seen  but  in  a  posture  which  showed  these  personal  attributes  to 
advantage.  At  present,  as  he  lay  half-reclined,  with  his  wrinkled  vet  ruddy 
cheek,  and  keen  grey  eye  turned  up  towards  the  sky,  his  staff  and  bag  laid 
beside  him,  and  a  cast  of  homely  wisdom  and  sarcastic  irony  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  while  he  gazed  for  a  moment  around  the  court- 
yard, and  then  resumed  hin  former  look  upward,  he  might  have  been  taken 
by  an  artist  as  the  model  of  an  old  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  school,  musing 
upon  the  frivolity  of  mortal  pursuits,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  human 
possessions,  and  looking  up  to  the  source  from  which  aught  permanently 
good  can  alone  be  derived.  The  young  lady,  as  she  presented  ner  tall  and 
elegant  figure  at  the  open  window,  but  divided  from  the  court-yard  by  a 
grating,  with  which,  according  to  tho  fashion  of  ancient  times,  the  lower 
windows  of  the  castle  were  secured,  gave  an  interest  of  a  different  kind, 
and  might  be  supposed,  by  a  romantic  imagination,  an  imprisoned  damsel 
communicating  a  tale  of  her  durance  to  a  palmer;  in  order  tliat  he  might 
call  upon  the  gallantry  of  every  knight  whom  he  should  meet  in  his  wan- 
derings, to  rescue  her  from  her  oppressive  thraldom. 

After  Miss  Wardour  had  offered,  in  the  terms  she  thought  would  be  most 
msceptable,  those  thanks  which  the  beggar  declined  as  far  beyond  his  merit, 
«be  began  to  express  herself  in  a  manner  which  she  supposed  would  sneak 
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more  feelinsly  to  his  apprehension.  "  She  did  not  know/'  she  eoid,  **  what 
her  fathor  intended  particularlv  to  do  for  their  preserver,  but  certainly  »t 
would  be  aomething  that  would  make  him  easy  for  life ;  if  he  chose  to  r^ 
lide  at  the  castle,  she  would  give  orders" 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  '*  I  wad  be  baith  a  grievance 
vid  a  disgrace  to  your  fine  servants,  mj  leddy,  and  I  have  never  been  a  dis- 
g;race  to  onvbody  yet,  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Sir  Arthur  would  eive  strict  orders" 

"  Ye're  very  kind — I  doubtna,  I  doubtna ;  hut  there  are  some  things  a 
master  can  comnuind,  and  some  he  oanna — I  daresay  he  wad  gar  them  keep 
hands  aff  me — (and  troth,  I  think  they  wad  hardly  venture  on  that  ony 
gate) -—and  he  wad  gar  them  gie  me  my  soup  parritch  and  bit  meat.  But 
(row  ye  that  Sir  Arthi^r's  command  could  forbid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue  or 
the  bbuk  o'  the  ee,  or  gar  them  gie  me  my  food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindness  that 
gars  it  digest  sae  weeT,  or  that  he  could  make  them  forbear  a'  the  slights 
and  taunts  that  hurt  ane's  spirit  mair  nor  downright  misca'ing? — Besides, 
I  am  the  idlest  auld  carle  that  ever  lived ;  I  downa  be  bound  down  to  hours 
o'  eating  and  sleeping ;  and,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  wad  bo  a  very  bad 
example  in  ony  well-regulated  family." 

"  Well  then,  Edie,  what  do  you  think  of  a  neat  cottage  and  a  garden,  and 
a  daily  dole,  and  nothing  to  cfo  but  to  dig  a  little  in  your  garden  when  you 
pleased  yourself?" 

"  And  how  often  wad  that  be,  trow  ye,  my  leddy  ?  maybe  no  ance  atween 
Candlemas  and  Yule  —  and  if  a'  thing  were  done  to  my  hand,  as  if  I  was 
Sir  Arthur  himsell,  I  could  never  bide  the  staying  still  in  ae  place,  and  just 
seeing  the  same  joists  and  couples  aboon  my  hea^  night  after  night. — And 
then  1  have  a  queer  humour  o'  my  ain,  tnat  sets  a  strolling  beggar  wcel 
eneugh,  whase  word  naebody  minds  —  but  ye  ken  Sir  Arthur  has  odd  sort 
o'  ways — and  I  wad  be  jesting  or  scorning  at  them — and  ye  wad  be  angry, 
and  then  I  wad  be  just  fit  to  hang  my  sell. 

"  O,  you  are  a  licensed  man,"  said  Isabella ;  "  we  shall  give  you  all  rea- 
sonable scope :  So  you  had  better  be  ruled,  and  remember  your  i^e." 

*'  But  I  am  no  that  sair  failed  yet,"  replied  the  mendicant.  "  Od,  ance  I 
^t  a  wee  soupled  yestreen,  I  was  as  yauld  as  an  eel.  And  then  what  wad 
a'  the  country  about  do  for  want  o'  auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  brings  news 
and  country  cracks  frae  ae  farm-steading  to  anither,  and  gingebread  to  the 
lasses,  and  helps  the  lads  to  mend  their  fiddles,  and  the  gudewives  to  clout 
their  pans,  and  plaits  rush-swords  and  grenadier  caps  for  the  weans,  and 
busks  the  laird's  flees,  and  has  skill  o'  cow-ills  and  horse-ills,  and  kens  mair 
auld  sangs  and  tales  than  a'  the  barony  besides,  and  gars  ilka  body  laugh 
wherever  he  oomes  7  Troth,  my  leddy,  I  canna  lay  down  my  vocation ;  it 
would  be  a  public  loss." 

**  Well,  Edie,  if  your  idea  of  your  importance  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  prospect  of  independence" 


Na,  na.  Miss — it's  because  I  am  mair  independent  as  I  am,"  answered 
the  old  man ;  "  I  beg  nae  mair  at  ony  single  house  than  a  meal  o'  meat,  or 
maybe  but  a  mouthfou  o't — if  it's  refused  at  ae  place,  1  get  it  at  anither — 
tae  I  canna  be  said  to  depend  on  onybody  in  particular,  but  just  on  the 
eonntry  at  large." 

"  Well,  then,  only  promise  me  that  you  will  let  me  know  should  you  ever 
wish  to  settle  as  you  turn  old,  and  more  incapable  of  making  your  usual 
rounds ;  and,  in  tlie  meantime,  take  this." 

"Na,  na,  my  leddy;  I  downa  take  muckle  siller  at  anw — it's  against 
our  rule ;  and  —  though  it's  maybe  no  civil  to  be  repeating  the  like  (r  that 
—  they  say  that  siller's  like  U)  be  scarce  wi'  Sir  Arthur  himsell,  and  that 
he's  run  himsell  out  o'  thought  wi'  his  houkings  and  minings  for  lead  and 
lopper  yonder." 

lsafi«^ili  had  some  anxious  anticipations  to  the  same  effect^  bat  was 
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ehocked  to  hear  that  her  father's  embarrassments  were  such  public  talk; 
as  if  scandal  ever  failed  to  stoop  upon  so  acceptable  a  quarry  as  the  failings 
of  the  good  man,  the  decline  ot  the  powerful,  or  the  decay  of  the  prosper" 
ous. — Miss  Wardour  sighed  deeply — "Well,  Edie,  we  have  enoujrh  to  pay 
our  debts,  let  folks  say  what  they  will,  and  requiting  you  is  one  ofthe  fore^ 
most — let  me  press  this  sum  upon  you." 

"  That  I  might  be  robbed  and  murdered  some  night  between  town  and 
town?  or,  wha^s  as  bad,  that  I  might  live  in  constant  apprehension  o't?  — 
I  am  no"  —  (lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  looking  keenly  around 
him)  —  "I  am  no  that  clean  unprovided  for  neither;  and  though  I  should 
die  at  the  back  of  a  dike,  they'll  find  as  muckle  quilted  in  this  auld  blu^ 
gown  as  will  bury  me  like  a  Christian,  and  eie  the  lads  and  lasses  a  blyths 
lykewake  too ;  sae  there's  the  gaberlunzie's  burial  provided  for,  and  I  need 
nao  mair.  Were  the  like  o'  me  ever  to  change  a  note,  wha  the  doil  d'ye 
think  wad  be  sic  fules  as  to  gie  me  charity  after  that?  —  it  wad  flee  through 
the  country  like  wild-fire,  that  auld  Edie  suld  hae  done  siccan  a  like  thing, 
and  then,  I'se  warrant,  I  might  grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody  wad  gie  me 
cither  a  bane  or  a  bodle." 

"  Is  there  nothing,  then,  that  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  Ou  ay — I'll  aye  come  for  my  awmous  as  usual,  —  and  whiles  I  wad  be 
fain  o'  a  pickle  sneeshin,  and  ye  maun  speak  to  the  constable  and  ground- 
officer  just  to  owerlook  me ;  and  maybe  ye'U  gie  a  gude  word  for  me  to 
Sandic  Nctherstanes,  the  miller,  that  he  may  chain  up  his  muckle  dog — I 
wadna  hae  him  to  hurt  the  puir  beast,  for  it  just  does  its  office  in  barking 
at  a  gaberlunzie  like  mc.  And  there's  ae  thing  maybe  mair,  —  but  ye'll 
think  it's  very  bauld  o'  the  like  o'  me  to  speak  o't." 

"What  is  it,  Edie?  —  if  it  respects  you,  it  shall  be  done  if  it  is  in  my 
power." 

"  It  respects  yoursell,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  and  I  maun  come  out  wi't. 
Ye  are  a  bonny  young  leddy,  and  a  gude  anc,  and  maybe  a  weel-tochered 
ane  —  but  dinna  ye  sneer  awa  the  lad  Lovcl,  as  ye  did  a  while  sinsyne  on 
the  walk  beneath  the  Briery-bank,  when  I  saw  ye  baith,  and  heard  ye  too, 
though  ye  saw  nae  me.  Be  canny  wi'  the  lad,  for  he  loes  ye  weel,  and  it's 
to  him,  and  no  to  onything  I  could  have  done  for  you,  that  Sir  Arthur  and 
you  wan  ower  yestreen." 

He  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice ;  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  walked  towards  a  low  door  which  led  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  servants,  and  so  entered  the  house. 

Miss  Wardour  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  had  heard  the  old  man's  last  extraordinary  speech,  leaning,  namely, 
against  the  bars  of  the  window ;  nor  could  she  determine  upon  saying  even 
a  single  word,  relative  to  a  8u1>ject  so  delicate,  until  the  beggar  was  out  of 
sight.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  what  to  do.  That  her  having 
had  an  interview  and  private  conversation  with  this  young  and  unknown 
stranger,  should  be  a  secret  possessed  by  a  person  of  the  last  class  in  which 
a  young  lady  would  seek  a  confidant,  and  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  was  by 
profession  gossip-goneral  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  gave  her  acute  agony, 
she  had  no  reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  old  man  would  wilfully  do 
anything  to  hurt  her  feelings,  much  less  to  injure  her ;  but  the  mere  free- 
dom of  speaking  to  her  upon  such  a  subject,  showed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  U^tal  absence  of  delicacy;  and  what  he  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  do  or  say  next,  thai  she  was  pretty  sure  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
liberty  would  not  hesitate  to  do  or  say  without  scruple.  This  idea  so  much 
hurt  and  vexed  her,  that  she  half  wished  the  officious  assistrnce  of  Lovel 
and  Ochiltree  had  been  absent  upon  the  preceding  evening. 

While  she  was  in  this  agitation  of  spirits,  she  suddenly  observed  Oldbuck 
and  Lovel  entering  the  court.  She  drew  instantly  so  far  back  from  the 
window,  that  she  could,  without  being  seen,  observe  how  the  Antiquary 
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piii06d  *ui  front  of  the  building,  and,  pointing  to  the  Tarious  scutcheons  ot 
ito  former  owners,  seemed  in  the  act  of  bestowing  upon  Loyel  much  curious 
and  erudite  information,  which  from  the  absent  look  of  his  auditor,  Isabella 
might  shrewdly  guess  was  entirely  thrown  away.  The  necessity  that  she 
should  take  some  resolution  became  instant  and  passing  ;•— she  rang, 
therefore,  for  a  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  show  the  yisitors  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, while  she,  by  another  staircase,  gained  her  own  apartment,  to 
consider,  ere  she  made  her  appearance,  what  line  of  conduct  were  fittest  for 
her  to  pursue.  The  guests,  agreeable  to  her  instructions,  were  introduced 
into  the  room  where  company  was  usually  receiyed. 


9^0^^^i^^*0^0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^t^^^*^»^s^t^^^t^i^s^*^i^t^^^^t^m^im0^m 


C^ii{ittr  tjit  €^htttfit^. 


Th«  tiiM  was  that  I  hated  thM, 


And  jet  it  ia  not  tliat  I  bear  thee  lov*. 

Thy  company,  which  ent  was  irkacMue  to  me, 

I  wUl  endore  -     ■■ 

But  do  not  touk  for  Anther  raeompenaa. 

A»  Tou  Lks  r. 

Miss  Isabella  Wabdovh's  complexion  was  considerably  heightened,  when, 
after  the  delay  necessary  to  arrange  her  ideas,  she  presented  herself  in  the 
drawing-room. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  fair  foe,"  said  the  Antiquary,  greeting  her 
with  much  kindness,  *'  for  I  have  had  a  most  refractory,  or  at  least  negli- 
gent auditor,  in  my  young  friend  here,  while  I  endeavoured  to  make  hmi 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Rnockwinnock  Castle.  I  think  the  danger 
of  last  night  has  mazed  the  poor  lad.  But  you,  Miss  Isabel,  —  why,  you 
look  as  if  flying  through  the  night  air  had  been  your  natural  and  most  con- 
genial occupation ;  your  colour  is  even  bettor  than  when  you  honoured  my 
iaspiiium  yesterday.     And  Sir  Arthur — how  fares  my  good  old  friend?" 

**  Indifferently  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  quite  able  to  re- 
ceive your  congratulations,  or  to  pay — to  pay — Mr.  Level  his  thanks  for  his 
unparalleled  exertions." 

*'I  dare  say  not — A  good  down  piUow  for  his  good  white  head  were  more 
meet  than  a  couch  so  churlish  as  Bessy's  Apron,  plamie  on  her  I" 

**I  had  no  thought  of  intruding,"  said  Lovel,  looking  upon  the  ground, 
and  speaking  with  hesitation  and  suppressed  emotion ;  **  I  did  not— did  not 
mean  to  intrude  upon  Sir  Arthur  or  Miss  Wardour  the  presence  of  one  who 
— ^who  must  necessarily  be  unwelcome — as  associated,  I  mean,  with  painful 
reflections." 

**  Do  not  think  my  father  so  unjust  and  ungrateful,"  said  Miss  Wardour. 
f  ]  dare  say,"  she  continued,  participating  in  Lovers  embarrassment — "I 
dare  sa^ — ^I  am  certain — ^that  m^  father  would  be  happy  to  show  his  grati- 
tude— m  any  way — that  is,  which  Mr.  Lovel  could  consider  it  as  proper  to 
point  out." 

"Why  the  deuoe,"  interrupted  Oldbuck,  "what  sort  of  a  qualification  is 
that? — On  my  word,  it  reminds  me  of  our  minister,  who,  choosing,  like  a 
formal  old  fop  as  he  is,  to  drink  to  my  sister's  inclinations,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  tne  saving  clause.  Provided,  madam,  they  be  virtuous.  Come, 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense  —  I  dare  say  Sir  Arthur  vrill  bid  us 
wp}(H)me  on  some  future  day.  And  what  news  from  the  kingdom  of  sub 
u*r*;incan  darkness  and  airy  hope? — ^what  says  the  swart  spirit  of  the  mine* 
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Has  S&f  Artliur  had  anj  good  intelligenoe  of  his  adTentoTes  lately  in  Qiao 
Withei-shins  ?" 

Miss  Wardour  shook  ber  head  —  **  Bat  indifferent^  I  fear,  Mr.  Oldbnck; 
bat  there  lie  some  specimens  which  have  hitely  been  sent  down/' 

**  Ah  I  my  poor  dear  handred  pounds,  which  Sir  Arthur  persuaded  ma 
to  give  for  a  share  in  that  hopeful  scheme,  would  have  bought  a  porter's 
load  of  mineralogy — But  let  me  see  them." 

And  so  sayingThe  sat  dow^n  at  the  table  in  the  recess,  on  which  the  mine- 
ral productions  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them,  grumbling  and 
pshawing  at  each  which  he  took  up  and  laid  aside. 

In  the  meantime,  Lovel,  forced  as  it  were  by  this  secession  of  Oldbuck, 
into  a  sort  of  t^te-M^te  with  Miss  Wardour,  took  an  opportunity  of  addrras- 
ing  her  in  a  low  and  interrupted  tone  of  voice.  ''  I  trust  Miss  Wardour  will 
impute,  to  circumstances  almost  irresistible,  this  intrusion  of  a  person  who 
has  reason  to  think  himself — so  unacceptable  a  visitor." 

'*Mr.  Lovel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  observing  the  same  tone  of 
caution,  '*  I  trust  you  will  not — I  am  sure  you  are  incapable  of  abusing  the 
advantages  given  to  you  by  the  services  you  have  rendered  us,  which,  as 
they  affect  my  father,  can  never  be  sufficiently  acknowledged  or  repaid. 
Gould  Mr.  Lovel  see  me  without  his  own  peace  being  affected-HSOuld  he  see 
me  as  a  friend  —  as  a  sister  —  nu  man  will  be  —  and,  from  ail  I  have  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Lovel,  ought  to  be,  more  welcome ;  but" 

Oldbuck's  anathema  against  the  preposition  but  was  internally  echoed  by 
Lovel.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  Miss  Wardour ;  you  need  not  fear 
my  intruding  upon  a  subject  where  I  have  been  already  severely  repressed; 
but  do  not  add  to  the  severity  of  repelling  my  sentiments  the  rigour  of  oblig- 
ing me  to  disavow  them." 

*'  I  am  much  embarrassed,  Mr.  Lovel,"  replied  the  young  lady,  '*by  your 
^I  would  not  willingly  use  a  strong  word — your  romantic  and  hopeless 
pertinacity.  It  is  for  yourself  I  plead,  tliat  you  would  consider  the  calls 
which  your  country  has  upon  your  talents — ^that  jou  will  not  waste,  in  an 
idle  and  fanciful  indulgence  of  an  ill-placed  predilection,  time,  which,  well 
redeemed  by  active  exertion,  should  lay  the  foundation  of  future  distinction 
Let  me  entreat  that  you  would  form  a  manly  resolution" 

**  It  is  enough.  Miss  Wardour ; — I  see  plamly  that" 

"Mr.  Lovel,  you  are  hurt — and,  believe  me,  I  sympathise  in  the  pun 
which  I  inflict ;  but  can  I,  in  justice  to  myself,  in  fairness  to  you,  do  other- 
wise ?  Without  my  father's  consent,  I  never  will  entertain  the  addresses  of 
any  one,  and  how  totally  impossible  it  is  that  he  should  countenance  the 
partiality  with  which  you  honour  me,  you  are  yourself  fully  aware ;  and, 
mdeed" 

"  No,  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  Lovel,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty ; 
"do  not  go  farther  — is  it  not  enough  to  crush  every  nope  in  our  present 
relative  situation  ? — do  not  carry  your  resolutions  farther — why  urge  what 
would  be  your  conduct  if  Sir  Arthur's  objections  could  be  removed?" 

"  It  is  indeed  vain,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  because  liieir  t» 
moval  is  impossible ;  and  I  only  wish,  as  your  friend,  and  as  one  who  is 
obliged  to  you  for  her  own  and  her  father's  life,  to  entreat  you  to  suppreil 
this  unfortunate  attachment — ^to  leave  a  country  which  affords  no  scope  for 
your  talents,  and  to  resume  the  honourable  line  of  the  profession  whicn  yon 
seem  to  have  abandoned." 

"  Well,  Miss  Wardour,  your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed ; — have  patience  with 
me  one  little  month,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  that  space,  I  cannot  show  yon 
such  reasons  for  continuing  my  residence  at  Fairport,  as  even  you  shaJ) 
approve  of,  I  will  bid  adieu  to  its  vicinity,  and,  with  the  same  breaUi,  to  all 
iny  hopes  of  happiness." 

"  Not  BO,  Mr.  Lovel ;  many  years  of  deserved  happiness,  founded  on  a 
more  rational  basis  Uian  your  present  wishes,  are.  I  trui^t^  before  yon.     Bu. 
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it  i»  full  time  to  flniBh  this  oonyenation.  I  cannot  force  jon  to  adopt  mj 
Advice —  I  cannot  shut  the  door  of  my  father's  house  against  the  pieserrer 
of  his  life  and  mine ;  but  the  sooner  Mr.  Level  can  teach  his  mind  to 
submit  to  the  ineWtatble  disappointment  of  wishes  which  have  been  so 
rashly  formed,  the  more  highiT  he  will  rise  in  my  esteem  —  and,  in  tha 
meanwhile,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  mine,  he  must  excuse  my  putting  ao 
interdict  upon  conyersation  on  a  subject  so  painful." 

A  seirant  at  this  moment  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  desired  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Oldbuck  in  his  dressing-room. 

*'  I^et  me  show  you  the  way/'  said  Miss  Wardour,  who  apparently  dreaded 
t  ooatinuation  of  her  tdte-iirtilte  with  Lorel,  and  she  oonaucted  the  Anti- 
quary aooordin^l^  to  her  father's  apartment. 

Sir  Arthur,  nis  legs  swathed  in  flannel,  was  stretched  on  tlie  couch. 
"  Welcome,  Mr.  Oldbuck/'  he  said ;  "  I  trust  you  have  come  better  off  than 
I  have  done  from  the  inclemency  of  yesterday  erenine  ?" 

"  Truly,  Sir  Arthur,  I  was  not  so  much  exposed  to  it— I  kept  terra  firma 
— ^jou  &irly  committed  yourself  to  the  cold  niirhtHur  in  the  most  literal  of 
all  senses.  But  8u<^  adventures  become  a  gallant  knight  better  than  a 
humble  esquire, — to  rise  on  the  wings  of  the  night-wind  —  to  dive  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  What  news  from  our  subterranean  Good  Hope  1 — ^the 
iara  incognita  of  Olen-Withershins  ?" 

"  Nothing  good  as  yet,"  said  the  Baronet,  turning  himself  hastily,  as  if 
Btunz  by  a  pang  of  the  gout;  "  but  Dousterswivel  does  not  despair." 

'*  Does  he  not  ?"  quoth  Oldbuck ;  "  I  do  though,  under  his  &vour.  Why, 
old  Dr.  H  n*  told  me,  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  that  we  should  never 
find  oopper  enough,  judging  from  the  specimens!  showed  him,  to  make  a 
pair  of  sixpenny  kneo-bucJues-*-and  I  cannot  see  that  those  samples  on  the 
table  below  differ  much  in  quality." 

"  The  learned  doctor  is  not  infallible,  I  presume  f " 

^  No ;  but  he  is  one  of  our  first  chemists ;  and  this  tramping  philosopher 
of  yours — this  Dousterswivel — is,  I  have  a  notion,  one  of  uiose  learned 
adventurers  described  by  Kirohner,  Artem  habeni  ntu  arte,  partem  sine 
forte,  quorum  medium  est  menOri^  vita  eorum  mendieatum  tre;-^that  is  to 
say,  l^iss  Wardour" 

"It  is  unnecessiuy  to  translate,"  said  Biiss  Wardour — "I  comprehend 
your  general  meaning ;  but  I  hope  Mr.  Dousterswivel  will  turn  out  a  more 
trustworthy  character." 

"I  doubt  it  not  a  little,"  said  the  Antiquary,^  **  and  we  are  a  foul  way 
out  if  we  cannot  discover  this  infernal  vein  mat  he  has  prophesied  about 
these  two  years." 

**  Tou  Imve  no  great  interest  in  the  matter,  Bir.  Oldbuck,"  said  the 
Baronet 

"  Too  much,  too  much.  Sir  Arthur ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  foe 
here,  I  would  consent  to  lose  it  all,  so  you  had  no  more  on  the  venture." 

There  was  a  painful  silence  of  a  few  moments,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  downfal  of  his  golden  dreams,  though  he  could 
no  longer  disguise  to  himself  that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  termination  of 
the  adventure.  '*  I  understand,"  he  at  length  said,  **  that  the  young  gen- 
tleioan,  to  whose  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind  we  were  so  much  in 
debted  last  night,  has  favoured  me  with  a  visit — I  am  distressed  that  I  am 
unable  to  see  hiiUt  or  indeed  any  one,  but  an  old  friend  like  you,  Mr 
Oldbuck." 

A  dedinatidn  of  the  Antiquary's  stiff  backbone  acknowledged  the 
oreference. 

*  You  made  acquaintance  with  this  young  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  I 
V  appose  ?" 

•  Pfeoteblr  Dr.  HaUM,  ih*  ootobno^d  t«ol(<M. 

o2 
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OldUnck  told  tLc  circunutanoea  of  their  beooming  known  to  each  other. 

'"Why,  then,  mj  daughter  is  an  older  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lovel  thai 
you  are/'  said  the  Ba.roiiot. 

**  Indeed  I  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  answered  Oldbuck,  somewhat  war- 
prised. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Level,"  said  Isabella,  slightly  colonring,  '*  when  I  resided 
this  last  spring  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilmot." 

*'  In  Yorkshire  ?  —  and  what  character  did  he  bear  then,  or  how  was  he 
engaged  V*  said  Oldbuck,  —  "  and  why  did  not  you  recognise  him  when  I 
introduced  you  ?" 

Isabella  answered  the  least  difficult  question,  and  passed  oyer  the  other 
—  "He  had  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  had,  I  believe,  served  with 
reputation ;  he  was  much  respected,  as  an  amiable  and  promising  young 


man." 


« 


And  pray,  such  being  the  case,"  replied  the  Antiquary,  not  disposed  to 
take  one  reply  in  answer  to  two  distinct  questions,  "  why  did  you  not  speak 
to  the  lad  at  once  when  you  met  him  at  my  house  ?  I  thought  yon  had  less 
of  the  paltry  pride  of  womankind  about  you,  Miss  Wardour." 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  dignity ;  "  you  know 
the  opinions  —  prejudices,  perhaps  you  will  call  them^ — of  our  house  con- 
cerning purity  of  birth.  This  youne  gentieman  is,  it  seems,  the  illegiti^ 
mate  son  of  a  man  of  fortune ;  my  daughter  did  not  choose  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  till  she  should  know  whether  I  approved  of  her  holding  any 
intercourse  with  him." 

"  If  it  had  been  with  his  mother  instead  of  himself,"  answered  Oldbuok, 
with  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  humour,  **  I  could  see  an  excellent  reason 
for  it.  Ah,  poor  iad !  that  was  the  cause,  then,  that  he  seemed  so  absent 
and  confusea  while  I  explained  to  him  the  reason  of  the  bend  of  bastardy 
upon  the  shield  yonder  under  the  comer  turret !" 

''True,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  complacency  —  "it  is  the  shield  of 
Malcolm  the  Usurper,  as  he  is  called.  The  tower  which  he  built  is  termed, 
after  him,  Malcolm's  Tower,  but  more  frequentiy  Misticot's  Tower,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  a  corruption  for  Miahegoi.  He  is  denominated,  in  the  Latin 
pedigree  of  our  family,  Milcolumbus  Nothtia;  and  his  temporary  seisure  of 
our  property,  and  most  unjust  attempt  t6  establish  his  own  illegitimate  line 
in  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock,  gave  rise  to  such  family  feuds  and  mis- 
fortunes, as  stronely  to  found  us  in  that  horror  and  antipathy  to  defiled 
blood  and  illegitimacy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  me  from  my 
respected  ancestry." 

"  I  know  the  story,"  said  Oldbuck,  *'  and  I  was  telling  it  to  Lovel  this 
moment,  with  some  of  the  wise  maxims  and  consequences  which  it  has 
engrailed  on  your  family  politics.  Poor  fellow  I  he  must  have  been  much 
hurt :  I  took  the  wavering  of  his  attention  for  negligence,  and  was  some- 
thing piqued  at  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  only  an  exoess  of  feeling.  I  hope, 
Sir  Arthur,  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  your  life  because  it  has  been 
preserved  by  such  assistance  ?" 

"  Nor  the  less  of  my  assistant  either,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  my  doors  and 
table  shall  be  equally  open  to  him  as  if  he  had  descended  of  the  most 
unblemished  lineage." 

'*  Gome,  I  am  glad  of  that — he'll  know  where  he  can  get  a  dinner,  then, 
if  he  wants  one.  But  what  views  can  he  have  in  this  neighbourhood  t  I 
must  catechise  him;  and  if  I  find  he  wants  it— or,  indeed,  whether  he  does 
or  not — he  shall  have  my  best  advice."  As  the  Antiquary  made  this  liberal 
promise,  he  took  his  leave  of  Miss  Wardour  and  her  father,  eager  to  com- 
mence operations  upon  Mr.  Lovel.  He  informed  him  abruptly  that  Miss 
Wa-rdour  sent  her  compliments,  and  remained  in  attendance  od  her  father, 
and  then  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  out  of  the  castie. 

Knockwinnock  still  preserved  much  of  the  external  aHributes   of  ■ 
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banmial  easUe.  It  had  its  drawbridge,  though  now  never  drawn  up,  and 
its  dry  moat»  the  sides  of  which  had  been  planted  with  shrubs,  chiefly  of 
the  evergreen  tribes.  Above  these  rose  the  old  building,  partly  from  a 
foundation  of  red  rock  scarped  down  to  the  sea-beach,  and  partly  from  the 
steep  green  verge  of  the  moat  The  trees  of  the  avenue  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  many  others  rose  around  of  large  siie,  —  as  if  to  confute 
the  prejudice  that  timber  cannot  be  raised  near  to  the  ocean.  Our  walkers 
paused,  and  looked  back  upon  the  castle,  as  they  attained  the  height  of  a 
small  knoll,  over  which  lay  their  homeward  road ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  did  not  tempt  the  risk  of  the  tide  by  returning  along  the  sands.  The 
loilding  fluoj^  its  broad  shadow  upon  the  tufted  folia^  of  the  shrubs 
beneath  it,  while  the  front  windows  sparkled  in  the  sun.  They  were  view(:d 
bv  the  gazers  with_  very  different  feelings.  Lovel,  with  the  fond  eagerness 
of  that  passion  which  derives  its  food  and  nourishment  from  trifles,  as  the 
cameleon  is  said  to  live  on  the  air,  or  upon  the  invisible  insects  which  it 
contains,  endeavoured  to  conjecture  which  of  the  numerous  windows 
belonged  to  the  apartment  now  graced  by  Miss  Wardour's  presence.  The 
speenukdons  of  the  Antiquary  were  of  a  more  melancholy  cast,  and  were 
nartly  indicated  by  the  ejaculation  of  cito  periiural  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  prospect  Lovel,  roused  from  his  reverie,  looked  at  him  as  if  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  an  exclamation  so  ominous.  The  old  man  shook 
his  head.  "Yes,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  "I  doubt  greatly  —  and  it 
wrings  my  heart  to  say  it — this  ancient  family  is  going  fast  to  the 
ground !" 

"  Indeed  I"  ansn^ered  Lovel — "  you  surprise  me  greatly  1" 

"We  harden  ourselves  in  vain,"  continued  the  Antiauary,  pursuing  his 
own  train  of  thought  and  feeling —  "  we  harden  ourselves  in  vain  to  treat 
with  the  indifference  they  deserve,  the  changes  of  this  trumpery  whirligig 
world.  We  strive  ineffectually  to  be  the  self-sufficing  invulnerable  being, 
the  teres  €Uque  roiundus  of  the  poet ; — the  stoical  exemption  which  philoso- 
phy affects  to  give  us  over  the  pains  and  vexations  of  human  life,  is  as 
imaginary  as  me  state  of  mystical  quietism  and  perfection  aimed  at  by 
some  crazy  enthusiasts." 

**  And  Meaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise  V  said  Lovel,  warmly — 
"Heaven  forbid  that  any  process  of  philosophy  were  capable  so  to  sear  and 
isdurate  our  feelings,  that  nothing  should  agitate  them  but  what  arose 
instantly  and  immediately  out  of  our  own  selfish  interests  I  I  would  as 
soon  wish  my  hand  to  be  as  callous  as  horn,  that  it  might  escape  an  occa- 
sional out  or  scratch,  as  I  would  be  ambitious  of  the  stoicism  which  should 
render  my  heart  like  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone." 

The  Antiquary  regarded  his  youthful  companion  with  a  look  half  of 
pity,  half  of  sympathy,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as  he  replied  — 
"  T^ait,  young  man — wait  till  your  bark  has  been  battered  by  the  storm  of 
sixty  years  of  mortal  vicissitude :  you  will  learn  by  that  time  to  reef  your 
sails,  that  she  may  obey  the  helm ; — or,  in  the  language  of  this  world,  you 
will  find  distresses  enough,  endured  and  to  endure,  to  keep  your  feelings 
and  sympathies  in  full  exercise,  without  concerning  yourself  more  in  the 
fate  of  others  than  you  cannot  possibly  avoid." 

"Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  it  may  be  so ; — but  as  yet  I  resemble  you  more  b 
^our  practice  than  in  jovlt  theory,  for  I  cannot  help  being  deeply  interested 
m  the  fate  of  the  family  we  have  just  lefl." 

"And  well  you  may,"  replied  Oldbuck.  "  Sir  Arthur's  embarrassments 
have  of  late  become  so  many  and  so  pressing,  that  I  am  surprised  you  have 
not  heard  of  them.  And  then  his  absurd  and  expensive  operations  carried 
on  bv  this  High-German  landlouper,  Dousterswivel" 

"f  think  I  have  seen  that  person,  when,  by  some  rare  chance,  I  haiv 
pencHl  to  he  in  the  coffee-room  at  Fairport ;  —  a  tall,  beetle-browed,  awk- 
ward-buil  man.  who  entered  upon  scientific  subjects,  as  it  appeared  to  my 
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Ignorance  at  least,  with  more  assurance  than  knowledge  —  was  verj  arht 
trarj  in  laying  down  and  asserting  his  opinions,  and  mixed  the  terms  of 
science  witn  a  strange  jargon  of  mysticism.     A  simple  youth  whispered 
me  that  he  was  an  Illumine,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  invislbla 
world." 

'*0,  the  same — the  same.  He  has  enough  of  practical  knowledge  to 
speak  scholarly  and  wisely  to  those  of  whose  intelligence  he  stands  in  awe ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  this  faculty,  joined  to  his  matchless  impudence,  im- 
posed upon  me  for  some  time  when  I  first  knew  him.  But  1  hare  since 
understood,  that  when  he  is  among  fools  and  womankind,  he  exhibits  him- 
self as  a  perfect  charlatan  —  talks  of  the  magisterium — of  sympathies  and 
antipathies  —  of  the  cabala  -^  of  the  divining  rod  —  and  all  the  trumpery 
with  which  the  Rosycrucians  cheated  a  darker  age,  and  which,  to  our 
eternal  disgrace,  has  in  some  degree  reyived  in  our  own.  My  friend 
Heavy  Sterne  knew  this  fellow  abroad,  and  unintentionally  (for  he,  you 
must  know,  is,  Qod  bless  the  mark !  a  sort  of  believer)  let  me  into  a  good 
deal  (^f  his  real  character.  Ah  I  were  I  caliph  for  a  day,  as  Honest  Abon 
Hassan  wished  to  be,  I  would  scourge  me  these  jugglers  out  of  the  com- 
monwealth with  rods  of  scorpions.  They  debauch  the  spirit  of  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  with  mystical  trash,  as  effectually  as  if  they  bad 
besotted  their  brains  with  gin,  and  then  pick  their  pockets  with  the  same 
facility.  And  now  has  this  strolline  blacxenard  and  mountebank  put  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  &mily  I" 

"  But  how  could  he  impose  upon  Sir  Arthur  to  any  ruinous  extent?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  Sir  Arthur  is  a  good,  honourable  gentleman; 
but,  as  you  may  see  firom  his  loose  ideas  concerning  the  Pikish  langnagC^ 
he  is  by  no  means  very  strong  in  the  understanding.  His  estate  is  strictly 
entailed,  and  he  has  been  fuways  an  embarrassed  man.  This  rapparee 
promised  him  mountains  of  wealth,  and  an  English  company  was  found  to 
advance  large  sums  of  money  —  I  fear  on  Sir  Arthur's  guarantee.  Some 
gentlemen— -I  was  ass  enough  to  be  one — took  small  shares  in  the  concern, 
and  Sir  Arthur  himself  made  great  outlay ;  we  were  trained  on  by  specloas 
appearances  and  more  specious  lies;  and  now,  like  John  Bunyan,  we 
awake,  and  behold  it  is  a  dream  I" 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  should  have  encouraged  Sii 
Arthur  by  your  example." 

^  "Why,"  said  Oldbuck,  dropping  his  large  grizzled  eyebrow,  "I  am 
something  surprised  and  ashamed  at  it  myself;  it  was  not  the  lucre  of 
gain— nobody  cares  less  for  money  (to  be  a  prudent  man)  than  I  do— but  I 
uiought  I  might  risk  this  small  sum.  It  will  be  expected  (though  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  see  why)  that  I  should  give  something  to  any  one  who  will 
be  kind  enough  to  rid  me  of  that  slip  of  womankind,  my  niece,  Mary 
M'Intyre ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  should  do  something  to  get 
that  jackanapes,  her  brother,  on  in  the  army.  In  either  case,  to  treble  my 
venture,  would  have  helped  me  out.  And  besides,  I  had  some  idea  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  in  former  times  wrought  copper  in  that  very  spot. 
That  cunning  scoundrel,  Dousterswivel,  found  out  my  blunt  side,  and 
brought  strange  tales  (d — n  him)  of  appearances  of  old  shafts,  and  vestiges 
of  mining  operations,  conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  those  of 
modern  times;  and  I — in  short,  I  was  a  fool,  and  there  is  an  end.  My  loss 
is  not  much  worth  speaking  about ;  but  Sir  Arthur's  engagements  are,  I 
understand,  very  deep,  and  my  heart  aches  for  him,  and  the  poor  jiung 
lady  who  must  share  his  distress." 

Hero  the  conversation  paused,  until  renewed  in  th»  next  chapter. 
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If  f  BHtf  tnHt  th*  llalt«riiis  er*  of  ■l««p> 

MSf  AnMiM  pwini  sum*  Jogrfiil  newa  at  haad: 

1^  bMOOnli  lord  aiu  ligbtlr  m  Im  Uuimm, 

ABd  all  this  dajr,  an  nnareoatonMi]  apirit 

lifta  AM  abova  Um  fruaad  with  ehcarful  Ihouffata. 

Rohm  AM0  Jiiun. 

1 BX  aecoani  of  Sir  Arthur's  unhappy  adTentaro  had  led  Oldbnck 
what  aside  from  his  purpose  of  catecnisine  Lovel  conoeming  the  cause  ol 
his  residence  at  Fairpurt.  lie  was  now,  however,  resolved  to  open  the 
nibject.  "  Misa  Waraour  was  formerly  known  to  you,  she  tells  me,  Mr. 
Level  ?" 

**  He  had  had  the  pleasure,"  Lovel  answered,  "  to  see  her  at  Mrs.  Wil- 
mofs,  in  Yorkshire." 

"  Indeed  I  jou  never  mentioned  that  to  me  before,  and  jon  did  not  aooost 
her  as  an  old  acquaVntanoe." 

'^I — I  did  not  know,"  sud  Lovel,  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  "it  was  the 
■ame  lad j,  till  we  met ;  and  then  it  was  m j  duty  to  wait  till  she  should 
recognise  me." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  jour  delicac j :  the  knight's  a  pnnctilious  old  fool,  but  I 
promise  jou  his  daughter  is  above  all  nonsensical  ceremony  and  prqudioe. 
And  now,  since  you  have  found  a  new  set  of  friends  here,  may  I  ask  if  yon 
intend  to  leave  Fairport  as  soon  as  you  proposed  f " 

"What  if  I  shoiud  answer  jrour  question  by  another,"  replied  Lovel, 

and  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  of  dreams  7" 


Of  dreams,  you  foolish  lad  I  —  why,  what  should  I  think  of  them  but 
fts  the  deceptions  of  imagination  when  reason  drops  the  reins  f  I  know  no 
difference  TOtwizt  Uiom  and  the  hallucinations  of  madness — the  unguided 
horses  run  away  with  the  carriage  in  both  cases,  only  in  the  one  the  coach- 
man is  drunk,  and  in  the  other  he  slumbers.  What  says  our  Marcus 
Tuilios —  Si  insanorum  viaisiideM  mm  est  habenda,  cur  eredalur  samnietUium 
vim,  qua  muUo  eUam  perturbatiara  sunt,  non  inteUigo." 

**  Tes,  sir ;  but  Cicero  also  tells  us,  that  as  he  who  passes  the  whole  day 
in  darting  the  jayelin  must  sometimes  hit  the  mark,  so,  amid  the  cloud  of 
nightly  dreams,  some  may  occur  consonant  to  future  events." 

"Ay — that  is  to  say,  ycti  have  hit  the  mark  in  your  own  sage  opinion f 
Lord  t  Lord  !  how  this  world  is  given  to  folly  I  Well,  I  will  allow  for  once 
the  Oneirocritical  science  —  I  will  give  faith  to  the  exposition  of  dreams. 
And  say  a  Daniel  hath  arisen  to  interpret  them,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that 
that  dteam  of  yours  has  pointed  to  a  prudent  line  of  conduct." 

*•  Tell  me,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  **  why,  when  I  was  hesitating  whether 
to  abandon  an  enterprise,  which  I  have  perhaps  rashly  undertaken,  I  should 
last  night  dream  I  saw  your  ancestor  pointing  to  a  motto  which  encouraged 
me  to  perseverance  ?  —  why  should  I  nave  thought  of  those  words  which  1 
cannot  lemember  to  have  heard  before,  which  are  in  a  language  unknown 
to  me,  and  which  yet  conveyed,  when  translated,  a  lesson  which  I  could  so 
plainly  apply  to  my  own  circumstances  ?" 

The  Antiquary  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.  "  Excuse  me,  my  young 
friend  —  but  it  is  thus  we  silly  mortals  deceive  ourselves,  and  look  out  or 
doors  for  motives  which  originate  in  our  own  wilful  will.  I  think  I  can 
help  oat  the  ca*'se  of  your  vision.  You  were  so  abstracted  in  your  contem- 
Dlations  yesterday  after  dinner,  as  to  nay  little  attention  to  the  discourse 
Mv#een  Sir  Arthur  and  me,  until  we  fell  upon  the  controTersy  concerning 
the  Piks,  which  terminated  so  abruptly ;  —  but  I  remember  producing  to 
Sir  Arthur  a  book  printed  by  my  ancestor,  and  making  him  observe  the 

VouIL-e 
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mottu:  jour  mind  wm  bent  elsewhere,  but  your  ear  had  mechaoioalW 
received  and  retained  the  sounds,  and  jour  busy  fancj,  stirred  bj  Griiel^ 
legend,  I  presume,  had  introduced  this  scrap  of  German  into  your  dream. 
As  for  the  waking  wisdom  which  seized  on  so  frivolous  a  circumstance  aa 
an  apolo^  for  pers'^voring  in  some  course  which  it  could  find  no  better  rc^ 
son  to  justifj,  it  is  ezactlj  one  of  those  ju^ling  tricks  which  the  sagest  of 
us  plaj  off  now  and  then,  to  gratifj  our  inclination  at  the  expense  of  onr 
unaerstanding.'' 

"I  own  it,'' said  Lovel,  blushing  deeplj ;  —  "I  believe  jou  are  right,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  and  I  ought  to  sink  in  jour  esteem  for  attaching  a  moment's  con- 
■equence  to  such  a  frivolitj ;  — *  but  I  was  tossed  bj  contradictor j  wisheii 
and  resolutions,  and  jou  know  how  slight  a  line  will  tow  a  boat  when  aduat 
on  the  billows,  though  a  cable  would  hardly  move  her  when  pulled  up  on 
the  beach." 

"  Right,  right,''  exclaimed  the  Antiquary.  "  Fall  in  my  opinion  I  —  not 
a  whit — I  love  thee  the  better,  man ; — why,  we  have  story  fur  story  against 
each  other,  and  I  can  think  with  less  shame  on  having  exposed  myself 
about  that  cursed  Pnetorium — though  I  am  still  convinced  Agricola's  camp 
must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.    And  now,  Lovel,  my 

food  lad,  bo  sincere  with  me —  What  make  you  from  Wittenberg  f  —  why 
ave  you  left  your  own  country  and  professional  pursuits,  for  an  idle  resi- 
dence in  such  a  place  as  Fairport?    A  truant  disposition,  I  fear." 

''Even  so,"  replied  Lovel,  patiently  submitting  to  an  interrogatory  which 
he  could  not  well  evade.  **  Yet  I  am  so  det^iched  from  all  the  world,  hava 
so  few  in  whom  I  am  interested,  or  who  are  interested  in  me,  that  my  yery 
state  of  destitution  gives  me  independence.  lie  whose  good  or  evil  fortune 
affects  himself  alone,  has  the  best  right  to  pursue  it  according  to  his  own 
fancy." 

**  rardon  me,  young  man,"  said  Oldbuck,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  making  a  full  halt — **  stifflamina  —  a  little  patience,  if  yon 
please.  I  will  suppose  that  you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  rejoice  in  your 
success  in  life— -that  you  cannot  look  back  to  those  to  whom  you  owe  grati- 
tUile,  or  forward  to  those  to  whom  you  ought  to  afford  protection ;  but  it  is 
no  less  incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty — for  your 
active  exertions  are  due  not  only  to  society,  but  in  humble  gratitude  to  the 
Being  who  made  you  a  member  of  it,  with  powers  to  serve  yourself  and 
others." 

'*  But  I  am  unconscious  of  possessing  such  powers,"  said  Lovel,  somewhat 
impatiently.  *'I  ask  nothing  of  society  but  the  permission  of  walking 
innoxiously  through  the  path  of  life,  without  jostling  others,  or  permitting 
myself  to  be  jostled.  I  owe  no  man  anything — I  have  the  means  of  main- 
taining myself  with  complete  independence ;  and  so  moderate  are  mj  wishes 
in  this  renpect,  that  even  these  means,  however  limited,  rather  exceed  than 
fall  short  of  them." 

"  Naj,  then,"  said  Oldbuck,  removing  his  hand,  and  turning  again  to  the 
niad,  "  if  jou  are  so  true  a  philosopher  us  to  think  jou  have  monej  enough, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said — I  cannot  pretend  to  be  entitled  to  advise  jou ; — 
you  have  attained  the  aemi — the  summit  of  perfection.  And  how  came 
Fairport  to  be  the  selected  abode  of  so  much  self-denyinf^  philosophy?  It 
is  as  if  a  worshipper  of  the  true  religion  had  set  up  his  staff  by  choice 
among  the  multifarious  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Egypt  There  is  not  a  man 
in  Fairport  who  is  not  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Golden  Calf — the  nukm- 
mon  ot  unrighteousness.  Why,  even  I,  man,  am  so  infected  by  the  bad 
neighbourhood,  tliat  I  feel  inclined  occasionally  to  become  an  iaolator 
myself." 

"My  principal  amusements  being  literary,"  answered  Lovel,  "and  cir- 
cumstances which  I  cannot  mention  naving  induced  me,  for  a  time  et  leas^ 
ti»  relinqiish  the  military  service,  I  have  pitched  on  Fairpott  is  a  plar* 
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wben  I  might  follow  my  purouita  without  any  of  those  temptations  is 
society  which  a  more  elegant  circle  might  have  presented  to  me/' 

"Aha!"  replied  Oldbuuk,  knowingly,  —  *'I  begin  to  undersumd  your 
application  of  my  ancestor's  motto,  x  ou  are  a  candidate  for  public  favour, 
though  not  in  the  way  I  first  suspected, — you  are  ambitious  to  shine  as  a 
'itenuy  character,  and  you  hope  to  merit  favour  by  labour  and  perse* 
veiance  ?" 

Lovel,  who  was  rather  closely  pressed  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  old 
sen^man,  concluded  it  would  be  oost  to  lei  him  remain  in  the  error  which 
ne  had  gratuitously  adopted. 

"I  have  been. At  times  foolish  enough/'  he  replied,  ''to  nourish  some 
thoughts  of  the  kind."  -• 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  I  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy ;  unless,  as  young 
men  sometimes  do,  you  had  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  some  trumpery 
specimen  of  womankmd,  which  is  indeed,  as  Shakspeare  truly  says,  pressing 
to  death,  whipping,  and  hangin|;  all  at  once." 

lie  then  proceeded  with  inquiries,  which  he  was  sometimes  kind  enough 
to  answer  himself.  For  this  good  old  gentleman  had,  from  his  antiquarian 
researches,  acquired  a  delight  in  building  theories  out  of  premises  which 
were  often  far  from  affording  sufficient  ground  for  them ;  and  being,  as  the 
reader  must  have  remarked,  sufficientlv  opiniative,  he  did  not  readiiy  brook 
being  corrected,  either  in  matter  of  &ct  or  judgment,  even  by  those  who 
were  principally  interested  in  the  subjects  on  which  he  speculated.  He 
went  on,  therefore,  chalking  out  Lovel's  literary  career  for  him. 

"  And  with  what  do  you  propose  to  commence  your  debut  as  a  man  of 
letters  ? — But  I  guess — poetry — poetry — the  soft  seducer  of  youth.  Yes  I 
there  is  an  acknowledging  modesty  of  confusion  in  your  eye  and  manner. 
And  where  lies  your  vein? — are  you  inclined  to  soar  to  the  higher  regions 
of  Parnassus,  or  to  flutter  around  the  base  of  the  hill  f " 

"  I  have  hitherto  attempted  only  a  few  lyrical  pieces,"  siud  LoveL 

"Just  as  I  supposed -^  pruning  your  wing,  and  hopping  from  spray  to 
spray.  But  I  trust  you  intend  a  bolder  flight  Observe,  I  would  by  no 
means  recommend  your  persevering  in  this  unprofitable  pursuit  —  but  yon 
say  yon  are  quite  independent  of  the  public  caprice  f " 

"Entirely  so,"  replied  Lovel. 

"And  that  you  are  determined  not  to  adopt  a  more  active  course  of 
life?" 

"  For  the  present,  such  is  my  resolution,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Why,  then,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  my  best  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  object  of  your  pursuit.  I  have  myself  published  two 
sssays  in  the  Antiquarian  Repository, —  and  therefore  am  an  author  of 
experience.  There  was  my  Remarks  on  llearne's  edition  of  Robert  of  Qlouoe- 
9ter,  signed  Scrutator;  and  the  other  signed  hidagator,  upon  a  passage  in 
Tacitus.  I  might  add,  what  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and 
that  is  my  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  inscription  of  (Eli a 
Ltlia,  whicti  I  subscribed  (Edipus,  So  you  soo  I  am  not  an  apprentice  in 
the  mysteries  of  author-craft,  and  must  necessarily  understand  tne  taste  and 
temper  of  the  times.  And  now,  once  more,  what  do  you  intend  to  com- 
mence with  V 

"  I  have  no  instant  thoughts  of  publishing." 

"  Ah  I  that  will  never  do ;  you  must  have  the  fear  of  the  public  before 
jrour  eyes  in  all  your  undertakings.  Lot  us  see  now :  A  collection  of  fugi* 
tive  pieces;  but  no — your  fugitive  poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary  with 
the  bookseller.  It  should  be  sonietning  at  once  solid  and  attnictive-— none 
of  jonr  romances  or  anomalous  novelties  —  I  would  have  you  take  high 
i^^iund  at  once.  Let  mo  see :  What  think  you  of  a  real  epic  ?— the  grand 
nld-fashrned  historical  poem  which  moved  through  twelve  or  twenty-four 
books.    We'll  have  it  so  —  I'll  supply  you  with  a  subject — The  oattU 
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between  the  Caledonians  and  Romans  —  The  Caledonia  J;  or,  Inranoil 
Repelled ; — let  that  bo  the  title — it  will  suit  the  present  taste,  and  jrou  may 
throw  in  a  touch  of  the  times." 

**  But  the  invasion  of  Agricola  was  ftoi  repelled." 

"  No;  but  jou  are  a  poet — free  of  the  corporadon,  and  as  little  bound 
down  to  truth  or  probability  as  Virgil  himself— You  may  defeat  the  RomaiiA 
In  spite  of  Tacitus." 

"  And  pitch  Agricola's  camp  at  the  Kaim  of — what  do  yon  call  it»"  an- 
■wered  Lovel,  **in  deftanoe  of  fidie  Ochiltree?" 

"  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me — And  yet,  I  dare  say,  ye  may  un- 
wittingly speak  most  correct  truth  in  both  instances,  in  despite  of  the  toga 
of  the  historian  and  the  blue  «)wn  of  the  mendicant." 

"Grallantly  counselled! — Well,  I  will  do  my  best — your  kindness  will 
assist  me  with  local  information." 

'*  Will  I  not,  man  ? — ^why,  I  will  write  the  critical  and  historical  notes  :ji 
each  canto,  and  draw  out  the  plan  of  the  story  myself.  I  pretend  to  boom 
poetical  genius,  Mr.  Level,  only  I  was  never  able  to  write  verses.'' 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  should  have  failed  in  a  qualification  somewhat 
essential  to  the  art." 

*'  Essential  f — not  a  whit — it  is  the  mere  mechanical  department.  A  man 
may  be  a  poet  witliout  measuring  spondees  and  dactyls  lise  the  ancients,  or 
clashing  tne  ends  of  lines  into  rhvme  like  the  modems,  as  one  may  be  an 
architect  though  unable  to  labour  like  a  stone-mason— Dost  think  PaUadio 
or  Vitruvius  ever  carried  a  hod  ?" 

**  In  that  case,  there  should  be  two  authors  to  each  poem — one  to  think 
and  plan,  another  to  execute." 

"  W  hy,  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  at  any  rate,  we'll  make  the  experiment ; 
—not  that  I  would  wish  to  give  my  name  to  the  public— assistance  from  a 
learned  friend  might  be  acknowledged  in  the  preface  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will— -I  am  a  total  stranger  to  authorial  vanity/' 

Level  was  much  entertained  by  a  declaration  not  very  consistent  with  the 
eagerness  wherewith  his  friend  seemed  to  cntch  at  an  opportunity  of  coming 
berore  the  public,  though  in  a  manner  which  rather  resembled  stepping  up 
behind  a  carriage  than  getting  into  one.  The  Antiquary  was  indeed  un- 
commonly delighted ;  for,  like  many  other  men  who  spend  their  lives  in 
obscure  literary  research,  he  had  a  secret  ambition  to  appear  in  print,  which 
was  checked  by  cold  fits  of  diffidence,  fear  of  criticism,  and  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  procrastination.  "But,"  thought  he,  **I  may,  like  a  second 
Teucer,  discharge  my  shafls  from  behind  the  shield  of  my  ally.  And  admit 
that  he  should  not  prove  to  be  a  first-rate  poet,  I  am  in  no  shape  answerable 
for  his  deficiencies,  and  the  good  notes  may  very  probably  help  ofif  an  indif> 
ferent  text.  But  he  is  —  he  roust  be  a  good  poet ;  ne  has  the  real  Parnassian 
abstraction  —  seldom  answers  a  question  till  it  is  twice  repeated — drinks 
his  tea  scalding,  and  cats  without  knowing  what  he  is  putting  into  his 
mouth.  This  is  the  real  (estvs,  the  atoeti  of  the  Welsh  bards,  the  dwinui 
afflaius  that  transports  the  poet  beyond  the  limits  of  sublunary  things. 
His  visions,  too,  are  very  symptomatica!  of  poetic  fury  —  I  must  recollect 
to  send  Caxon  to  see  he  puts  out  his  candle  to-night -- poets  and  visionaries 
are  apt  to  l>e  negligent  in  that  respect."  Then,  turning  to  his  companion, 
he  expresHod  himaelf  aloud,  in  continuation  — 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Lovcl,  you  shall  have  full  notes ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  we 
may  introduce  the  whole  of  the  Essay  on  Castrametation  into  the  appendix 
—  it  will  give  great  value  to  the  work.  Then  we  will  revive  the  good  old 
fonns  so  disgnicefnlly  ncgloctcd  in  modern  times.  You  shall  invoke  the 
Muse  —  and  certainly  she  ought  to  be  propitious  to  an  author  who,  in  an 
apotitiitising  age,  adheres  with  the  faith  of  Abdiel  to  the  ancient  form  of 
Adoration.  —  Then  we  must  have  a  vision  —  in  which  the  Qenius  of  Cale- 
doQta  shall  appear  to  Qalgaciis,  and  show  him  a  procession  of  the  roel 
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Seoltish  monarchs ;  —  and  in  the  notes  I  will  haTe  a  lut  mt  Boethins —  Mo ; 
f  moat  not  touch  that  topic,  now  that  Sir  Arthor  is  likely  to  have  Texadoa 
•nonch  besides — bat  I'll  annihilate  Ossian,  Macpberson,  and  Mac-Oribb.'' 
**  Bat  we  must  consider  the  expense  of  publicatioD/'  said  Lorel,  willinc 
to  try  whether  this  hint  woold  fiul  like  cold  water  on  the  blauLg  seal  of 
hti  sof-elected  ooacyutor. 

**  Expense  I"  said  Mr.  Oldbnck,  pausing,  and  mechanically  fnmbling  in 
his  pocket >—** that  is  true;  —  I  woold  wish  to  do  somethmg — bat  joa 
woold  not  like  to  poblish  hj  sobscription  t" 
**  Bj  no  means/'  answered  Lovel. 

"Iilo,  nol"  gladly  ac^oiesced  the  Antiqoarj — "it  is  not  respectable^ 
I'll  tell  yon  what :  I  belioTe  I  know  a  bookseller  who  has  a  valoe  for  my 
jpinion.  and  will  riak  print  and  paper,  .ad  I  wiU  get  u  many  eopiea  aoia 
for  you  as  I  can/' 

**  O,  I  am  no  mercenary  anthor/'  answered  Lovel,  smiling ;  **  I  only  wish 
to  be  oat  of  risk  of  loss/' 

"  Hush  I  hash  I  we'll  take  care  of  that — throw  it  all  on  the  publishers. 
I  do  long  to  see  your  labours  commenced.  Too  will  choose  blank  Terse, 
doubtless? — it  is  more  grand  and  ma^fioent  for  an  historical  subject; 
and,  what  conoemeth  you,  my  friend,  it  is,  I  have  an  idea,  more  easily 
written." 

This  oonversation  brought  them  to  Monkbams,  where  the  Antiquaiy  had 
to  undergo  a  ohiding  from  his  sister,  who,  though  no  philosopher,  was  wait* 
in^  to  deliyer  a  lecture  to  him  in  the  portico.  **  Guide  us,  Monkbams  I  are 
thmcs  no  dear  enough  already,  bat  ye  maun  be  raising  the  very  fish  on  us, 
by  SJ^nng  that  randy,  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  just  what  she  likes  to  ask  V 

'*  why,  Grisel,"  said  the  sage,  somewhat  abashed  at  this  unexpected  at> 
taek,  *'  I  thought  I  made  a  very  fair  bargain." 

"  A  fmr  bargain  I  when  ye  gied  the  limmer  a  full  half  o'  what  she  seekit  I 
— An  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain  hands,  ye  suld  never 
bid  muckle  mair  than  a  quarter.  And  the  impudent  quean  had  the  assu^ 
ance  to  come  up  and  seek  a  dram — But  I  trow,  Jenny  and  I  sorted  herl" 

"  Truly,"  said  Oldbnck  (with  a  sly  look  to  his  companion),  **  I  think  our 
estate  was  gracious  that  kept  us  out  of  hearing  of  that  controversy. — Well, 
well,  Grixel,  I  was  wrong  lor  once  in  my  life  —  ultra  crepidam —  I  fairly 
admit  Bat  hang  expenses!  —  care  killed  a  cat  —  we'll  eat  the  fish,  cost 
what  it  will.  —  And  then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to  stay  here 
toHday,  the  rather  because  our  cheer  vrill  be  better  than  usual,  yesterday 
having  been  a  gaude^a^  —  I  love  the  reversion  of  a  feast  better  than  the 
feast  itself.  I  delight  m  the  anaiecta,  the  coUectanea,  as  I  may  call  them, 
of  the  preceding  day's  dinner,  which  appear  on  such  occasions  —  Aiid  see, 
there  is  Jenny  going  to  ring  the  dinner-bell." 


s 
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Ba  Uiii  l«U«r  d«IiT«red  with  bwlr-haite— part-basto  I    Riite.  vilWo, 
tUc,— fur  thy  life— for  thy  life— for  thy  lif«. 

AircuiiT  1nm«s.\tiom  op  LmsM  op  Impo&tarci. 

Lbavtrq  Mr.  Oldbuck  and  his  friend  to  enjoy  their  hard  bargain  of  fish, 
we  b^  leave  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  bock-parlour  of  the  postmaster's 
bouse  U  F-kirport,  where  his  wife,  he  himself  being  absent,  was  employed 
in  ps(«rting  for  delivery  the  letters  which  had  oome  by  the  Edinburgh 
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po«l  T  ais  18  vdiy  often  in  country  towns  the  period  of  the  d&y  wb«a 
gossips  find  it  particularly  aereeable  to  call  on  the  man  or  woman  of  letters, 
m  oi-der,  from  Uie  ouUide  of  the  epistles,  and,  if  they  are  not  belied,  oocft- 
sionally  from  the  inside  also,  to  amuse  themselves  with  gleanine  information, 
or  foi  mine  conjectures  about  the  correspondence  and  affairs  m  their  neigh* 
hours  Two  females  of  this  description  were,  at  the  time  we  mention, 
assisting,  or  impeding,  Mrs.  Mailsetler  in  her  official  duty. 

"  £h7  preserve  us,  sirs  I"  said  the  butcher's  wife,  ^  there's  ten — eleven— 
twall  letters  to  Tenuant  and  Co. — thae  folk  do  mair  business  than  a'  the  reef 
o'  the  burgh." 

''Ay;  but  see,  lass,"  answered  the  baker's  lady,  "there's  twa  o'  them 
fiiulded  unco  sauare,  and  sealed  at  the  tae  side — I  doubt  there  will  be  pro* 
tested  bills  in  Uicm." 

"  Is  there  ony  letters  come  yet  for  Jenny  Oazon  V  inquired  the  woman  of 
joints  and  giblets ;  "  the  lieutenant's  been  awa  three  weeks." 

"  Just  ane  on  Tuesday  was  a  week,"  answered  the  dame  of  letters. 

"  Was't  a  ship-letter  7"  asked  the  Fomarina. 

"  In  troth  was't" 

**  It  wad  be  frae  the  lieutenant  then,"  replied  the  mislress  of  the  Tolla^ 
somewhat  disappointed — "I  never  thought  he  wad  hae  lookit  ower  hit 
shouther  after  her." 

*' Od,  here's  another,"  quoth  Mrs.  Mailsetter.  "A  ship-letter — ^post-mark, 
Sunderland."  All  rushed  to  seise  it — "  Na,  na,  leddies,"  said  Mrs.  Mail- 
setter,  interfering;  "I  hae  had  eneugh  o'  that  wark — Ken  ve  that  Bir. 
Mailsetter  got  an  unco  rebuke  frae  the  secretary  at  Edinburgh  for  a  com- 
plaint that  was  made  about  the  letter  of  Aily  Bissef  s  that  ye  opened,  Mrs. 
Shortcake  ?" 

"Me  opened  I"  answered  the  spouse  of  the  chief  baker  of  Fairport;  "ye 
ken  voursell,  madam,  it  just  cam  open  o'  free  vrill  in  my  hand — what  could 
1  help  it? — folk  suld  seal  wi'  better  wai." 

"  Weel  I  wot  that's  true,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  who  kept  a  shop  of 
small  wares,  "  and  we  have  got  some  that  I  can  honestlT  recommend,  it  ye 
ken  onybody  wanting  it  But  the  short  and  the  lang  (ft  ii^  that  we'll  loss 
the  place  gin  there's  ony  mair  complaints  o'  the  kind/' 

"  Hout,  lass — the  provost  will  take  care  o'  that" 

"  Na,  na — I'll  neitner  trust  to  provost  nor  bailie,"  siud  the  postmistress, — 
"  but  I  wad  aye  be  obliging  and  neighbourly,  and  I'm  no  again  your  looking 
at  the  outside  of  a  letter  neither — See,  the  seal  has  an  anchor  on't — he's 
done't  wi'  ane  o'  his  buttons,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Show  me  I  show  me  I"  quoth  the  wives  of  the  chief  butcher  and  chief 
bakt^r;  and  threw  themselves  on  the  supposed  love-letter,  like  the  weird 
sisters  in  Macbeth  upon  the  pilot's  thumb,  with  curiosity  as  eager  and 
scarcely  less  malignant.  Mrs.  lleukbane  was  a  tall  woman — she  held  the 
precious  epistle  up  between  her  eves  and  the  window.  Mrs.  Shortcake,  a 
little  squat  personage,  strained  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  have  her  share  of  the 
investigation. 

"  Ay,  it's  frae  him,  sure  eneugh,"  said  the  butcher's  lady; — "I  can  read 
Richard  Taffril  on  the  corner,  and  it's  written,  like  John  Thomson's  wallet, 
frao  end  to  end." 

"  Ilaud  it  lower  dovm,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortcake,  in  a  tone 
above  the  prudential  whisper  which  their  occupation  required — "baud  it 
lower  down — Div  ye  think  naebody  can  read  hand  o'  writ  but  yoursell  T" 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  sirs,  for  God^s  sake !"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  there's 
somebody  in  the  shop," — then  aloud — "Look  to  the  customers.  Baby  I"  — 
Baby  answered  from  without  in  a  shrill  tone—"  It's  naebody  but  Jenny 
Cazon,  ma'am,  to  see  if  there's  ony  letters  to  her." 

"  Tell  hor,"  said  the  faithful  postmistress,  winkine  to  her  compeers,  "  to 
etfme  back  the  morn  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  let  her  jlcb — we  havens  hsd 
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tiiaa  to  sort  the  mul  letters  yet — she's  aje  in  sic  a  hurrj,  as  if  her  letter* 
were  o'  mair  oonseqaence  than  the  best  merchant's  o'  the  town/' 

Poor  Jenny,  a  girl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  modesty,  could  only  draw 
her  cloak  about  her  to  hide  the  sigh  of  disappointment,  and  return  meekly 
home  to  endure  for  another  night  the  sickn^  of  the  heart  occasioned  by 
hope  delared. 

''  Tfaerr  s  something  about  a  needle  and  a  pole/'  said  Urs.  Shortcake,  to 
whom  her  taller  rival  in  gossiping  had  at  leng^  yielded  a  peep  at  the  subject 
of  their  curiosi^. 

*'  Now,  thaf  8  downright  shamefu',''  said  Mis.  Henkbane,  *'  to  scorn  the 
poor  silly  gait  of  a  lassie  after  he's  keepit  company  wi'  her  sae  lang,  and  had 
nis  will  o'  her,  as  I  make  uae  doubt  he  has." 

'*  If  8  but  ower  muckle  to  be  doubted,"  echoed  Urs.  Shortcake ; — "to  cast 
up  to  her  that  her  father's  a  barber,  and  has  a  pole  at  his  door,  and  that 
dhe's  but  a  manty-maker  herseU  I    Hout  I  fy  for  shame !" 

'*  Hout  tout,  leddies,"  cried  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "ye're  clean  wrang  —  It's  a 
Une  out  o'  ane  o'  his  sailor's  sang?  that  I  have  heard  him  sing,  about  being 
true  like  the  needle  to  the  pole." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  the  charitable  Dame  Henkbane, 

—  "  but  it  disn»  look  weel  for  a  lassie  like  her  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
wi'  ane  o'  the  king's  olEcers." 

''  Tm  no  denying  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter ;  "  but  it's  a  great  advanta^ 
to  the  rerenue  of  the  post-office  thae  love-letters.  See,  here's  five  or  six 
letters  to  Sir  Arthur  W  ardour — maist  o'  them  sealed  wi'  wafers,  and  no 
wi'  wax.    There  will  be  a  downeome  there,  believe  me." 

"  Ay ;  they  will  be  business  letters,  and  no  frae  ony  o'  his  grand  friends, 
that  seaJs  wi'  their  coats  of  arms,  as  they  ca'  them,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane ; 

—  "pride  will  hae  a  fa'  —  he  hasna  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman, 
the  deacon,  for  this  twalmonth — he's  but  slink,  I  doubt." 

"Norwi'  hus  for  sax  months,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake — "He's  but  a 
brunt  crust." 

"  There's  a  letter,"  interrupted  the  trusty  postmistress,  **  from  his  son,  the 
captain,  I'm  thinking — the  seal  has  the  same  things  wi'  the  Knockwinnock 
carriage.    He'll  be  coming  hame  to  see  what  he  can  save  out  o'  the  fire." 

The  baronet  thus  dismissed,  they  took  up  the  esquire — "Twa  letters  for 
Monkbams  —  they're  frae  some  o'  his  learned  friends  now ;  see  sae  close  as 
they're  written,  down  to  the  very  seal  —  and  a'  to  save  sending  a  double 
letter — that's  iust  like  Monkbarns  himsell.  When  he  gets  a  frank  he  fills 
it  up  exact  to  the  weight  of  an  unce,  that  a  carvy-seed  would  sink  the  scale 

—  but  he's  ne'er  a  grain  abune  it.  Weel  I  wot  I  wad  be  broken  if  I  were 
to  gie  sic  weight  to  the  folk  that  come  to  buy  our  pepper  and  brimstone, 
and  suchlike  sweetmeats." 

"He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbams,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane; 
"  he'll  make  as  muckle  about  buying  a  forequarter  o'  lamb  in  August  as 
about  a  back  sey  o'  beef.  Let's  taste  another  drap  o'  the  sinning"  (perhaps 
she  meant  cinnamon)  "  waters,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  mv  dear. '  Ah,  lasses  I  an 
ye  had  kend  his  brother  as  I  did  —  monv  a  time  he  wad  slip  in  to  see  me 
wi'  a  brace  o'  wild-deukes  in  his  pouch,  when  my  first  gudeman  was  awa  at 
the  Falkirk  tryst  —  weel,  weel  —  we'se  no  speak  o'  that  e'enow." 

"I  winna  say  ony  ill  o'  this  Monkbams,"  siud  Mrs.  Shortcake;  "his 
brother  ne'er  brought  me  ony  wild-deukes,  and  this  is  a  douce  honest  man ; 
we  serve  the  family  wi'  bread,  and  he  settles  wi'  hus  ilka  week  —  only  he 
was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  book  instead  o'  the  nick-sticks^* 

*  A  «oit  of  tally  KenmnWr  oaed  bjr  bakeni  of  the  olden  time  in  aettlinr  with  their  cuatomenr.  KtnA  fmnilf 
itf  «te  tHra  aiek-«iick.  hihI  for  each  liiaf  ■•  delivered  ■  iii>tch  wu  made  iio  :)ie  atick.  Acoouiitn  in  Eiraa- 
me.,  kept  by  the  aame  kind  of  cberJi.  may  have  oocnsioDed  the  Antiquarr'a  paitiality .  la  PriiH  f  tina  tbt 
hMtiali  ndtafk  h94  tlis  aairi  aort  of  neckoninc. 

Have  you  not  aeen  a  baker'a  maid. 

Setween  two  equal  pannif  ra  away'd ' 

Her  talliaa  oaeleai  lie  ami  idle. 

If  plaoed  esartiv  in  the  nialdia 
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whilk^  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  o'  counting  between  traiesmen 
and  cusbomerR ;  and  sae  they  are,  nae  doubt." 

*'  But  look  here,  lasses/'  intermpted  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  here's  a  sieht  for 
sair  e'en  I  What  wad  ye  gie  to  ken  what's  in  the  inside  o'  this  Tetter  f 
This  is  new  corn  —  I  haena  seen  the  like  o'  this  —  For  William  Lovel, 
Esquire,  at  Mrs.  Hadoway's,  High-street,  Fairport,  by  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
This  is  just  the  second  letter  he  has  had  since  he  was  here." 

''Lord's  sake,  let's  see,  lass  I — lord's  sake,  let's  see  I — thafs  him  thai 
the  hale  town  kens  naethine  about  —  and  a  weel-fa'ard  lad  he  is;  let's  see* 
let's  see  I"  Thus  ejaculated  the  two  worthy  repreeentatiyes  of  mother  Eye. 
^  "  Na,  na,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mailsetter ;  "  baud  awa — bide  aif,  I  tell 
you ;  this  is  nane  o'  your  fourpenny  cuts  that  we  might  make  up  the  yalae 
to  the  post-office  aman^  purselyes  if  ony  mischance  befell  it;  — ue  postage 
is  fiTCnand-twenty  shillings  —  and  here  s  an  order  frae  the  Secretary  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  young  gentleman  by  express,  if  he's  no  at  hame.  Na,  na, 
sirs,  bide  aff;  —  this  maunna  be  roughly  guided." 

"But  just  let's  look  at  the  outside  o'l;,  woman." 

Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  outside,  except  remarks  on  the  t»> 
rious  properties  whicn  philosophers  ascribe  to  matter,  —  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  weight.  The  packet  was  composed  of  strong  thick  papjer,  im- 
peryiable  by  the  curious  eyes  of  the  gossips,  though  they  stared  as  if  they 
would  burst  from  their  sockets.  The  s<Md  was  a  deep  and  well-out  impree- 
sion  of  arms,  which  defied  all  tampering. 

"  Od,  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  weighing  it  in  her  hand,  and  wishing, 
doubtless,  that  the  too,  too  solid  wax  would  melt  and  dissoWe  itself,  "  I  wad 
like  to  ken  what's  in  the  inside  o'  this,  for  that  Loyel  dings  a'  that  oyer  set 
foot  on  the  plainstanes  o'  Fairport— naebody  kens  what  to  make  o'  him.'' 

"  Wecl,  weel,  leddies,"  s^d  the  postmistiess,  "  we'se  sit  down  and  craek 
about  it.  —  Baby,  bring  ben  the  tea-water — Muokle  obliged  to  ye  for  your 
cookies,  Mrs.  Shortcake  —  and  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and 
take  a  hand  at  the  cartes  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame  —  and  then  we'll 
try  your  braw  yeal  sweetbread  that  ye  were  so  kind  as  send  me,  Mrs.  Heuk- 
bane." 

**  But  winna  ye  first  send  awa  Mr.  Loyel's  letter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane. 

"  Troth  I  kenna  wha  to  send  wi't  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame,  for  auld 
Caxon  tell'd  me  that  Mr.  Level  stays  a'  the  day  at  Monkbams  —  he's  in  a 
high  fever  wi'  pu'ing  the  laird  and  Sir  Arthur  out  o'  the  sea."        I 

"  Silly  auld  aoited  carles  I"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake ;  "  what  gar'd  them  gang 
to  the  douking  in  a  night  like  yestreen  ?" 

"  I  was  gi'en  to  understand  it  was  auld  Edie  that  saved  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Heukbane  — •  *'  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown,  ye  ken ;  and  that  he  pu'd  the 
hale  three  out  of  the  auld  fish-pound,  for  Monkbams  had  threepit  on  them 
to  gang  in  till't  to  see  the  wark  o'  the  monks  lang  syne." 

"  Hout,  lass,  nonsense  I"  answered  the  postmistress ;  "  I'll  tell  ye  a'  about 
it,  as  Caxon  tell'd  it  to  me.  Ye  see.  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour,  and  Mr. 
Lovel,  suld  hae  dined  at  Monkbams" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Heukbane,  "  will  ye  no 
be  for  sending  awa  this  letter  by  express  ?  —  there's  our  powny  and  cur 
callant  hae  gane  express  for  the  office  or  now,  and  the  powny  hasna  gane 
abune  thirty  mile  the  day ; — Jock  was  sorting  him  up  as  I  came  ower  by." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  said  the  woman  of  letters,  pursing  up  her 
mouth,  *'  ye  ken  my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  expresses  himsell  —  we  maun 
gie  our  am  fish-guts  to  our  ain  sea-maws — it's  a  red  half-guinea  to  him 
every  time  he  munts  his  mear ;  and  I  dare  say  he'll  be  in  sune  —  or  I  dare 
to  say,  it's  the  same  thing  whether  the  gentleman  gets  the  express  this  night 
«r  early  next  morning." 

"  Only  that  Mr.  Level  will  be  in  town  before  the  express  gaes  afi!","  said 
Mrs.  Heukbane,  **  and  where  are  ye  then,  lass?  But  ye  ken  yere  luu  way» 
hest." 
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~  Weel,  weel,  Mra.  Ileukbane/'  answered  Mrs.  Mfulsetter,  a  lictle  out  of 
humour,  and  even  out  of  countenance,  *'  I  am  sure  I  am  never  againsi  be  lug 
oeighbour-like,  and  living  nnd  letting  live,  as  they  say ;  and  since  I  ha^ 
been  sic  a  fule  as  to  show  you  the  post-office  order— -ou,  na^  doubt,  it  maun 
be  obeyed.  But  I'll  no  need  vour  callant,  mony  thanks  to  ye  —  V\\  send 
little  Davie  on  your  powny,  and  thai  will  be  just  five^and-ihree-pence  to  ilka 
ane  o'  us,  ve  ken." 

'*  Davie  1  —  the  Lord  help  ye,  the  bairn's  no  ten  year  auld;  and,  to  b. 
plain  vri'  ye,  our  pown^  reists  a  bit,  and  it's  dooms  sweer  to  the  road,  and 
naebody  can  manage  him  but  our  Jock.'' 

**  I'm  eonr  for  that,"  answered  the  postmistress,  gravely ;  "  if  s  like  we 
maun  vnut  then  till  the  ^deman  comes  hame  after  a' — for  I  wadna  like 
to  be  responsible  in  trusting  the  letter  to  sic  a  callant  as  Jock  —  our  Davie 
belangp  in  a  manner  to  the  office." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  I  see  what  ye  wad  be  at— but  an  ye 
like  to  risk  the  bairn,  I'll  risk  the  beast." 

Orders  were  accordingly  given.  The  unwilling  pony  was  brousht  out  of 
his  bed  of  straw,  and  again  equipped  for  service  —  I)avie  (a  leathern  post- 
bae  strapped  across  his  shoulders)  was  perched  upon  Uie  saddle,  with  a  tear 
in  nis  eye,  and  a  switch  in  his  hand.  Jock  good-naturedly  led  the  animal 
out  of  the  town,  and,  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  and  the  whoop  and  halloo 
of  his  too  well-known  voice,  compelled  it  to  take  the  road  towards  Monk- 
bams. 

Meanwhile  the  ^ssips,  like  the  sibyls  after  consulting  their  leaves, 
arranged  and  combined  the  information  of  the  evening,  which  flew  next 
morning  through  an  hundred  channels,  and  in  a  hundred  varieties,  through 
the  world  of  Fairport.  Many,  strange,  and  inconsistent,  were  the  rumours 
to  which  their  communications  and  conjectures  gave  rise.  Some  said  Ten- 
nant  and  Co.  were  broken,  and  that  all  their  biUs  had  come  back  protested 
-others  that  they  had  got  a  great  contract  from  Qovemment,  and  letters 
from  the  principal  merdiants  at  Glasgow,  desiring  to  have  shares  upon  a 
premium.    One  report  stated,  that  Lieutenant  Tanril  had  acknowledged  a 

Itrivate  marriage  with  Jenny  Caxon  —  another,  that  he  had  sent  her  a 
etter  upbraiding  her  with  the  lowness  of  her  birth  and  education,  and 
bidding  ner  an  eternal  adieu.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour's  affairs  had  fallen  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  this  report 
was  only  doubted  by  the  wise,  because  it  was  traced  to  Mrs.  Mailsetter's 
shop,— «  source  more  famous  for  the  circulation  of  news  than  for  their  accu- 
racy. But  all  agreed  that  a  packet  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  had 
amved,  directed  for  Mr.  Level,  and  that  it  had  been  forwarded  by  an 
orderly  dragoon,  despatched  from  the  head-quarters  at  Edinburj^h,  who  had 
galloped  through  Fairport  without  stopping  except  just  to  inquire  the  way 
to  Monkbams.  The  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary  mission  to  a  very 
peaceful  and  retired  individual,  was  variously  explained.  Some  said  Lovel 
WHS  an  emigrant  noble,  summoned  to  head  an  insurrection  that  had  broken 
out  in  La  Vended — others  that  he  was  a  spy — others  that  he  was  a  general 
offi«9er,  who  was  risiting  the  coast  privately— others  that  he  was  a  pnnce  of 
the  blood,  who  was  travelling  incognito. 

Meanwhile  the  pro^ss  of  the  packet  which  occasioned  so  much  specula- 
tion, towards  its  destined  owner  at  Monkbams,  had  been  perilous  ana  inters 
rupled.  The  bearer,  Davie  Mailsetter,  as  little  resembling  a  bold  dragoon 
as  could  well  be  imagined,  was  carried  onwards  towards  Monkbams  b^ 
the  pony,  so  long  as  the  animal  had  in  his  recollection  the  crack  of  his 
usual  instrument  of  chastisement,  and  the  shout  of  the  butcher's  boy.  But 
•eeling  how  Davie,  whose  short  legs  were  unequal  to  maintain  his  balance, 
ifwung  to  and  fro  upon  his  back,  the  pony  began  to  disdain  further  com- 
>rmnoe  with  the  intimations  he  had  received.  First,  then,  he  slackened 
lilt  pace  to  a  walk.     This  was  no  point  of  quarrel  between  him  and  hii 
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ridei,  nho  h  id  been  considerably  diacomposed  by  the  rapidi^  of  his  formei 
motion,  and  who  now  took  the  opportunity  of  bis  abated  pace  to  gnaw  a 
piece  of  gingerbread,  which  had  neen  thrust  into  his  hana  by  his  mother 
m  Drder  to  reconcile  this  youthful  emissary  of  the  post-office  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  By  and  by,  the  crafly  pony  availed  himself  of  this 
surcease  of  discipline  to  twitch  the  rein  out  of  Davie's  hand,  and  applied 
himself  to  browse  on  the  jn-ass  by  the  side  of  the  lane.  Sorel;^  astounded 
by  these  symptoms  of  sel^willed  rebellion,  awl  afraid  alike  to  sit  or  to  fall, 
poor  Davie  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  aloud.  The  pony,  hearine  this 
pudder  over  his  head,  began  apparently  to  think  it  would  be  best  boUi  for 
Kimself  and  Davie  to  return  from  whence  they  came,  and  accordingly  com- 
Bienced  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Fairport.  But,  as  all  retreats  are 
apt  to  end  in  utter  rout,  so  the  steed,  alarmed  by  the  boy's  cries,  and  by 
the  flapping  of  the  reins,  which  dangled  about  his  forefeet— finding  also 
his  nose  turned  homeward,  began  to  set  off  at  a  rate  which,  if  Davie  kept 
the  saddle  (a  matter  extremely  dubious),  would  soon  have  presented  him 
at  Houkbane's  stable-door, — when,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  an  intervening 
auxiliary,  in  the  shape  of  old  £die  Ochiltree,  caught  hold  of  the  rein,  and 
stopped  his  farther  proceeding.  "  Wha's  aught  ye,  callant  7  whaten  a  gate's 
that  to  ride  ?" 

"  I  canna  help  it  I''  blubbered  the  express ;  "  they  ca'  me  little  Davie.'' 

"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  J" 

"  I'm  gaun  to  Monkbams  wi'  a  letter." 

"  Stirra,  this  is  no  the  road  to  Monkbams." 

But  Davie  could  only  answer  the  expostulation  with  sighs  and  tears. 

Old  £die  was  easily  moved  to  compassion  where  childhood  was  in  the 
case.  —  "  I  wasna  gaun  that  gate,"  he  thought,  "  but  it's  the  best  o'  my  way 
o'  life,  that  I  canna  be  weel  out  o'  my  road.  They'll  gie  me  quarters  at 
Monkbarns  readily  enough,  and  I'll  e'en  hirple  awa  there  wi'  the  wean,  for 
it  will  knock  its  hams  out,  puir  thing,  if  there's  no  somebody  to  guide  the 
pony Sae  ye  hae  a  letter,  hinney  ?  will  ye  let  me  see't  ?" 

"I'm  no  eaun  to  let  naebody  see  the  letter,"  sobbed  the  boy,  "till  I 

§ie't  to  Mr.  Lovel,  for  I  am  a  faithfu'  servant  o'  the  office  —  if  it  werena  for 
le  powny." 

"  Very  right,  my  little  man,"  said  Ochiltree,  turning  the  reluctant  pony's 
head  towards  Monkbams ;  "  but  we'll  guide  him  atween  us,  if  he's  no  a' 
the  sweerer." 

Upon  the  very  height  of  Kinprunes,  to  which  Monkbarns  had  invited 
Lovel  after  Uieir  dinner,  the  Antiquary,  again  reconciled  to  the  once 
degraded  spot,  was  expatiating  u]>on  the  topics  the  scenery  afforded  for  a 
description  of  Agrioola's  camp  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  when  his  eye  was 
caught  by  the  appearance  of  the  mendicant  and  his  proteg6.  "  What  the 
devu  1  —  nere  comes  bid  Edie,  bag  and  bi^;ga^,  I  think." 

The  beggar  explained  his  errand,  and  J^vie,  who  insisted  upon  a  literal 
execution  of  his  commission  by  going  on  to  Monkbarns,  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  surrender  the  packet  to  its  proper  owner,  although  he 
met  him  a  mile  nearer  than  the  place  he  had  been  directed  to.  **  But  my 
minnie  said,  I  maun  be  sure  to  ^t  twenty  shillings  and  five  shillings  for  the 
postage,  and  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  K)r  the  express — there's  the  paper." 

"  I^t  me  see  —  let  me  see,"  said  Oldbuck,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  and 
examining  the  crumpled  copy  of  regulations  to  which  Davie  appcwtled. 
"  Express,  per  man  and  horse,  one  day,  not  to  exceed  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence. One  day?  why,  it  is  not  an  hour  —  Man  and  horse?  why,  'tis  a 
monkey  on  a  starved  cat!" 

'*  Father  wad  hae  come  hirasell,"  said  Davie,  **  on  the  muckle  red  mear. 
an  ye  wad  hae  bidden  till  tlie  mom's  night" 

"  Foui^and-twenty  hours  after  the  regular  date  of  delivery  I  You  littlf 
oockatrice  egg,  do  you  understand  the  art  of  imposition  so  early  ?*' 
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"Hcaty  Monkbarna!  dinna  set  your  wit  against  a  bairn/'  said  Ui« 
beggar ;  ''mind  the  butcher  risked  his  beast,  and  the  wife  her  we(.n,  and  ) 
am  sure  ten  and  sixpence  isna  ower  muckle.  Ye  didna  gang  sae  near  wi' 
Johnnie  Howie,  whftn"-' 

Lovel,  who,  sitting  on  the  supposed  Ptastorium,  bad  ghuiced  over  tbf 
COD  tents  of  the  packet,  now  put  an  end  to  the  altercation  by  paying  Davie's 
demand ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  a  look  of  much  agitation, 
he  excused  himself  from  returning  with  him  to  Monkbams  that  evening. -» 
"I  must  instantly  go  to  Fairport,  and  perhaps  leave  it  on  a  moment> 
notice ;  —  your  kindness,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  can  never  firget." 

'*  No  bad  news,  I  hope?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

*'  Of  a  very  chequered  complexion,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Farewell^ 
in  good  or  bad  fortune  I  will  not  forget  your  regard." 

••  Nay,  nay— stop  a  moment.    If — if — "  (making  an  effort) — "  if  then 

*^  any  pecuniary  inconvenience — I  have  fifty or  a  hundred  guineas  at 

your  service — till — till  Whitsunday — or  indeed  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  I  am  much  oblijged,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  but  I  am  amply  provided,"  said  hii 
mysterious  young  friend.  "Excuse  me  —  I  really  cannot  sustain  further 
conversation  at  present.  I  will  write  or  see  you  before  I  leave  Fairport-— 
that  is,  if  I  find  myself  obliged  to  go." 

So  saying  he  shook  the  Antiquary's  hand,  warmly,  turned  from  him,  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  town,  "  staying  no  longer  question." 

"Yeiy  extraordinary  indeed  I"  said  Oldbuck;— "but  there's  something 
about  this  lad  I  can  never  fathom ;  and  yet  I  cannot  for  my  heart  think  iu 
of  him  neither.  I  must  go  home  and  take  off  the  fire  in  the  Gbeen-Room, 
for  none  of  my  womankind  will  venture  into  it  after  twilight" 

'*  And  how  am  I  to  win  hame  ?"  blubbered  the  disconsolate  express. 

"It's  a  fine  night,"  said  the  Blue-Gown,  looking  up  to  the  skies ;  "I  had  as 
gude  gang  back  to  the  town,  and  take  care  o'  the  wean." 

"  Do  so.  do  so,  Edie  ;"  and,  rummaging  for  some  time  in  his  huge  waist* 
eoat  pocket  till  he  found  the  object  of  nis  search,  the  Antiquary  added 

rbere's  sixpence  to  ye  to  buy  sneeshin.'' 


n 
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"lamlwwitehedwitliUMncue'feeomiMBr.  If  the  ntMid  has  not  flvm  ma 
nedidoM  to  maka  ne  lov*  hini.  Ill  be  huwcad ;  it  coakl  not  be  eiM,  I  hsve 
drank  medidneB.**—  Seamd  Part  tif  Haary  IV. 

RiovLAR  for  a  fortnight  were  the  inquiries  of  the  Antiquary  at  the 
f eteran  Caxon,  whether  be  had  heard  what  Mr.  Level  was  about ;  and  as 
regular  were  Oaxon's  answers,  "  that  the  to  ivn  could  loarn  naething  about 
hmi  whatever,  except  that  he  had  received  anither  muckle  letter  or  twa  frae 
the  south,  and  that  he  was  never  seen  on  the  plainstanes  at  a'." 

**  How  does  he  live,  Caxon  ?" 

"  On,  Mrs.  Hadoway  just  dresses  him  a  beefsteak  or  a  muttonchop,  or 
makes  him  some  Friar's  chicken,  or  iust  what  she  likes  hersell,  and  he  eats 
itin  the  little^  red  parlour  off  his  bedroom.  She  canna  get  him  to  say  that 
he  likef  %e  thing  better  than  anither ;  and  she  makes  him  tea  in  a  morning, 
and  he  settles  honourably  wi'  her  every  week." 

'*  But  does  he  never  stir  abroad  ?" 

"  He  has  clean  si'en  up  walking,  and  he  sits  a'  dav  in  his  room  reading 
or  writing ;  a  hantle  letters  he  has  written,  but  he  vradna  put  them  into  our 
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"lostrhoaBo,  though  Mrs.  Hadoway  offered  to  carry  them  bersell,  but  iiei*t 
them  a'  under  ae  cover  to  the  sheriff;  and  it's  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  Y)eltef .  th&l 
the  sheriff  seut  his  groom  to  put  them  into  the  post-office  at  Tannonburgh ; 
it's  my  puir  thought,  that  he  jealoused  their  looking  into  his  letters  at 
Fairport ;  and  weel  had  he  need,  for  my  puir  daughter  Jenny*' 

'*  Tut,  don't  plague  me  with  your  womankind,  Caxon.  About  this  poor 
young  lad— Does  he  write  nothing  but  letters  ?" 

'*  Ou,  ay — ^hale  sheets  o'  other  things,  Mrs.  Hadoway  says.    She  wishe 
muokle  he  could  be  gotten  to  take  a  walk ;  she  thinks  he's  but  looking 
very  puirlv,  and  his  appetite's  clean  gane ;  but  he'll  no  hear  o'  ganging 
ower  the  door-stane—him  that  used  to  walk  sae  muckle  too." 

'*  Thafs  wrong — I  have  a  guess  what  he's  busy  about ;  but  he  must  not 
work  too  hard  neither.  I'll  go  and  see  him  this  very  day — he's  deep,  doubt- 
less, in  the  Caledoniad." 

Having  formed  this  manful  resolution,  Mr.  Oldbuck  equipped  himself 
for  the  expedition  with  his  thick  wsLlking-shoes  and  gold-headea  cane,  mut- 
tering the  while  the  words  of  Falstaff  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  motto 
of  this  chapter ;  for  the  Antiquary  was  himself  rather  surprised  at  the  de» 
(tree  of  attachment  which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  he  entertained  for 
wis  stranger.  The  riddle  was  notwithstanding  easily  solved.  Lovel  had 
many  attractive  qualities,  but  he  won  our  Antiquary's  heart  by  being  on 
most  occasions  an  excellent  listener. 

A  walk  to  Fairport  had  become  somewhat  of  an  adventure  with  Mr.  Old- 
buck,  and  one  which  he  did  not  often  care  to  undertake.  He  hated  greet- 
ings in  the  market-place ;  and  there  were  generally  loiterers  in  the  streets 
to  persecute  him,  either  about  the  news  of  the  day,  or  about  some  petty 
pieces  of  business.  So,  on  Uiis  occasion,  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
streets  of  Fairport,  than  it  was  "  Qood-morrow,  Mr.  Oldbuck  —  a  sight  o' 
you's  gude  for  sair  een :  what  d'ye  think  of  the  news  in  the  Sun  the  day? 
—they  say  the  great  attempt  will  be  made  in  a  fortnight." 

**  I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  were  made  and  over,  that  I  might  hear  no  more 
about  it." 

**  Monkbarns,  your  honour,"  said  the  nursery  and  seedsman,  "I  hope  the 

Elants  gied  satisfaction  ? — ^and  if  ye  wanted  ony  flower-roots  fresh  frae  Hol- 
tnd,  or"  (this  in  a  lower  key)  "  an  anker  or  twa  o'  Cologne  gin,  ane  o'  our 
brigs  cam  in  yestreen." 

**  Thank  ye,  thank  ye — no  occasion  at  present,  Mr.  Crabtree,"  said  the 
AntiouaiT,  pushing  resolutely  onward. 

*'Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  person,  who  came 
in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman),  "the  provost,  understand- 
ing you  were  in  town,  begs  on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it  without  seeing 
him :  he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about  bringing  the  water  frae  the  FairwelE 
spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands." 

**  What  the  deuce  1 — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  out  and  carve 
on? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them." 

*'  And  the  provost,"  said  the  clerk,  going  on,  without  noticing  the  rebuff^ 
**  and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  hae  the  aiad  stance  at 
Donagild's  chapel,  that  ye  was  wussing  to  hae." 

"  Eh  ?— what  ?— Oho !  thaf  s  another  story— Well,  well,  I'll  call  upon  the 
provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it" 

"  But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monkbarns,  if  ye  want 
the  stanes ;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved  through-etanes  might 
be  put  with  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new  council-house — that  is,  the 
*^a  cro8»-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robin  and  Bobbin,  ane 
on  ilka  dooi^chcek ;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca'd  Ailie  Dailie,  aliune 
the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says,  and  just  in  the  style  of 
ttodem  Gothic." 

*'  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation !"  exclaimed  thn  AntV 
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qimy,— *'  A  uKAument  of  a  knight-templar  on  eaefa  side  of  ^  Oretuan  t  uroh, 
and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it! — O  cnmnd! — ^Well,  tell  the  provost  i  wiab 
to  haye  the  atones,  and  we'll  not  differ  about  the  water«oane.  It's  luckj 
I  happened  to  come  this  waj  to-day." 

They  parted  matoally  satisfied ;  but  the  wily  clerk  had  most  reason  to 
exult  in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an  vx 
change  between  the  monuments  (which  the  council  had  determined  to 
remoTO  as  a  nuisance,  because  tbe^  encroached  three  feet  upon  the  poblio 
road),  and  the  privilege  of  conveyine  the  water  to  the  bnren  through  the 
estate  of  Monkbams,  was  an  idea  whioh  had  originated  with  himself  upon 
Ibe  pressure  of  the  moment. 

Through  these  various  entanglements,  Monkbaras  (to  use  the  phrase  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  ukQ  country^  made  his  way  at  length  to  Mrs. 
Hodoway's.     This  good  woman  was  the  widow  of  a  late  clergyman  at  Fair- 
port,  wlio  had  been  reduced  bv  her  husband's  untimely  death,  to  that  state 
of  straitened  and  embarrassed  circumstances  in  which  the  widown  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  are  too  ofien  found.    The  tenement  which  she  occupied,  and 
the  furniture  of  which  she  was  possessed,  gave  her  the  means  of  letting  a 
part  of  her  house';  and  as  Lovof  had  been  a  quiet,  regular,  and  profitable 
todger,  and  had  qualified  the  necessary  intercourse  which  they  had  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  Mrs.  Iladoway,  not,  nerhaps^ 
much  used  to  such  kindlj  treatment,  had  become  greatly  attachea  to  her 
lodger,  and  was  profuse  in  everr  sort  of  personal  attention  which  circum* 
stances  permitted  her  to  render  him.    To  cook  a  dish  somewhat  better  than 
ordinary  for  '*  the  poor  young  gentleman's  dinner ;"  to  exert  her  interest 
with  those  who  remembered  her  husband,  or  loved  her  for  her  own  sake 
and  his,  in  order  to  procure  scarce  vegetables,  or  something  which  her  sim- 
plicity supposed  might  tempt  her  lodger's  appetite,  was  a  labour  in  which 
she  delighted,  although  she  anxiously  concealed  it  from  the  person  who  was 
its  object.    She  did  not  adopt  this  secrecy  of  benevolence  to  avoid  the  laugh 
of  those  who  might  suppose  that  an  oval  face  and  dark  eyes,  with  a  clear 
brown  complexion,  though  belonging  to  a  woman  of  fivc-and-fort^,  and  en* 
closed  within  a  widow's  close-drawn  pinners,  might  possibly  still  aim  at 
making  oonouests;  for,  to  say  truth,  such  a  ridiculous  suspicion  having 
never  entered  into  her  own  head,  she  could  not  anticipate  its  having  birth 
m  that  of  any  (xie  else.    But  she  concealed  her  attentions  solely  out  of  deli- 
oaey  to  her  guest,  whose  power  of  repaying  them  she  doubted  as  much  ai 
■he  believed  in  his  inclination  to  do  so,  and  in  his  being  likely  to  feel  ex- 
treme pain  at  leaving  any  of  her  civilities  unrequited.    She  now  opened  the 
door  to  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  her  surprise  at  seeing  him  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes,  which  she  could  hardly  restrain. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir — I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  My  poor  gentle* 
man  is,  1  am  afraid,  very  unwell ;  and  0  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he'll  sec  neither 
doctor,  nor  minister,  nor  writer  1  And  think  what  it  would  be,  if,  as  my 
poor  Mr.  Hadoway  used  to  say,  a  man  was  to  die  without  advice  of  the  thrett 
learned  faculties  I" 

"  Greatly  better  than  with  them,"  ^mbled  the  cynical  Antiquary.  **  I 
teU  you,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  the  clergy  live  b^  our  sins,  the  medical  faculty  by 
oer  oiseases,  and  the  law  gentry  by  our  misfortunes." 

"0  fie,  Monkbams  I— to  hear  the  like  o'  that  frae  you  I— But  ve'll  walk 
ap  and  see  the  poor  young  lad  ? — Hegh  sirs  I  sae  young  and  weel-favoured 
—and  day  by  aQj  he  has  eat  less  and  less,  and  now  he  hardly  touches  ony 
ibing,  only  just  pits  a  bit  on  the  plate  to  make  fashion, — and  his  poor  cheek 
bas  tamed  every  day  thinner  and  paler,  sae  that  he  now  really  looks  as 
aold  as  me,  that  might  be  his  mother — ^no  that  I  might  be  just  that  neither, 
but  something  very  near  it." 
"  Why  does  he  not  take  some  exercise  ?"  said  Oldbuck. 
**  1  think  we  have  persuaded  him  to  do  that,  for  he  has  bought  a  horse 
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froij  Gibbie  GoUehtly,  the  galloping  groom.  A  gude  jadge  o'  hono-flesh 
Qibbie  tauld  our  lass  that  he  was  —  for  he  offered  him  a  beast  he  thought 
wad  auswer  him  weel  eneugh,  as  he  was  a  bookish  man,  but  Mr.  Lovel 
wadna  look  at  it,  and  bought  ane  mieht  senre  the  Master  o'  Morphie — ^thej 
keep  it  at  the  Qneme's  Arms,  ower  l£e  street ; — and  he  rode  out  yesterday 
morning  and  this  morning  before  breakfast — But  winna  ye  walk  up  to  his 
loomT" 

"  Presently,  presently.    But  has  he  no  visitors?" 

"  0  dear,  Mr.  Oldbnck,  not  ane ;  if  he  wadna  receive  them  when  he  was 
weel  and  sprightly,  what  chance  is  there  of  onybody  in  Fairport  looking  in 
upon  him  now  V 

"  Ay,  ay,  very  true — ^I  should  have  been  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise 
— Oome,  show  me  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  lest  I  make  a  blunder,  and  go 
where  I  should  not.'' 

The  good  landlady  showed  Mr.  Oldbuck  up  her  narrow  staircase,  warning 
him  of  every  turn,  and  lamenting  all  the  wnile  that  he  was  laid  under  the 
necessity  of  mounting  up  so  high.  At  length  she  gently  tapped  at  the  door 
of  her  guest's  parlour.  "Oome  in,"  said  Lovel;  and  Mrs.  Hadoway  ushered 
in  the  Laird  oi  Monkbams. 

The  little  apartment  was  neat  and  clean,  and  decently  furnished— *omar 
mented,  too,  by  such  relics  of  her  youthful  arts  of  sempstress-ship  as  Mrs. 
Hadoway  had  retained ;  but  it  was  close,  overheated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
Oldbuck,  an  unwholesome  situation  for  a  young  person  in  delicate  nealth, — 
an  observation  which  ripened  his  resolution  touching  a  project  that  had 
\lready  occurred  to  him  in  Lovel's  behalf.  With  a  writing-table  before 
dim,  on  which  lay  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers,  Lovel  was  seated  on  a 
couch,  in  his  night-eown  and  slippers.  Oldbuck  was  shocked  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  personal  appearance.  His  cheek  and  brow 
had  assumed  a  ghastly  white,  except  where  a  round  bright  spot  of  hectic 
red  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast,  totally  different  from  the  genera) 
cast  of  hale  and  hardy  complexion  which  had  formerly  overspread  and 
somewhat  embrowned  his  countenance.  Oldbuck  observed,  that  the  dress 
he  wore  belonged  to  a  deep  mourning  suit,  and  a  coat  of  the  same  colour 
hung  on  a  chair  near  to  him.  As  the  Antiquary  entered,  Lovel  arose  and 
came  forward  to  welcome  him. 

"  This  is  very  kind,"  he  said,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  thanking 
him  warmly  for  his  visit — "this  is  very  kind,  and  has  anticipated  a  visit 
with  which  I  intended  to  trouble  you.  You  must  know  I  have  become  a 
horseman  lately." 

**  I  understand  as  much  from  Mrs.  Hadoway — I  only  hope,  mj  good  young 
friend,  you  have  been  fortunate  in  a  quiet  horse.  I  myself  inadvertently 
bought  one  from  the  said  Qibbie  Goligntly,  which  brute  ran  two  miles  on 
end  with  me  after  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  which  I  had  no  more  to  do  than 
the  last  year's  snow;  and  aflcr  affording  infinite  amusement,  I  suppose,  to 
the  whole  hunting  field,  he  was  so  good  as  to  deposit  me  in  a  dry  aitch — I 
hope  yours  is  a  more  peaceful  beast  ?" 

"  I  hope,  at  least,  we  shall  make  our  excursions  on  a  better  plan  of  mutual 
understanding." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  you  think  yourself  a  good  horseman  ?" 

"  I  would  not  willingly,"  answered  Lovel,  "  confess  myself  a  very  bad 


one." 


"  No — all  you  young  fellows  think  that  would  be  equal  to  calling  your^ 
selves  tailors  at  once — But  have  you  had  experience?  for,  crtde  experto^  a 
horse  in  a  passion  is  no  joker." 

"  Why,  I  should  be  sorry  to  boast  myself  as  a  great  horseman ;  but  when 

I  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  Sir in  the  cavalry  action  at  ,  last 

year,  I  saw  many  better  cavaliers  than  myself  dismounted." 

"Ah !  you  havA  Icoked  in  the  face  of  the  ji^islj  god  of  arms  then? — yi  u 
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tre  acqaiunted  with  the  frowns  of  Mare  aTmipotentT  That  ezpetienoe  flUf 
apthe  measare  of  joar  oualifications  for  the  epo^a  I  The  Britons,  howeTor, 
jon  will  remember,  fougnt  in  chariots — cooinarii  is  the  phrase  of  Tacitus  ;— 
700  recollect  the  fine  description  of  their  dashing  among  the  Roman  infemtry 
although  the  historian  tells  us  how  ill  the  rugged  face  of  the  ffronnd  wai 
calculated  for  equestrian  combat ;  and  truly,  upon  the  whole,  ifniat  sort  of 
chariots  could  be  driven  in  Scotland  anywhere  but  on  turnpike  roads,  has 
been  to  me  always  matter  of  amazement.  And  well  now — has  the  Muse 
Tisited  you  ? — have  you  got  anything  to  show  me  V 

**  My  time,"  said  Loye^  with  a  gliuice  at  his  black  dress,  "  has  been  leas 
pleasantly  employed." 

'*  The  death  of  a  friend  V  said  the  Antiquary. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — of  almost  the  only  friend  I  could  eyer  boast  of  pot- 
neesing." 

** Indeed?  Well«  young  man,''  replied  his  visitor,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness 
Tery  different  from  his  affected  gravity,  *'be  comforted.  To  have  lost  a 
friend  by  death  while  your  mutual  regard  was  warm  and  unchilled,  while 
the  tear  can  drop  unembittered  by  any  painful  recollection  of  coldness  or 
distrust  or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more  heavy  dispensation. 
Look  round  you — how  few  do  you  see  grow  old  in  the  affections  of  those  with 
whom  their  early  friendships  were  formed  1  Our  sources  of  common  plea- 
sure gradually  dry  up  as  we  journey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bacha,  and  we 
hew  out  to  ourselves  other  reservoirs,  from  which  the  first  companions  of 
our  pilgrimage^e  excluded ; — ^jealousies,  rivalries,  envy,  intervene  to  sepa- 
rate others  from  our  side,  until  none  remaiki  but  those  who  are  connected 
with  us  rather  by  habit  than  predilection,  or  who,  allied  more  in  blood  than 
in  disposition,  only  keep  the  old  man  company  in  his  life,  that  they  may 
not  be  forgotten  at  his  death — 

Ah,  Mr.  Lovel !  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and  comfortless 
evening  of  life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of  your  youth  as  the  light 
shadowy  clouds  that  intercepted  for  a  moment  the  beams  of  the  sun  when  it 
was  rising.  But  I  cram  these  words  into  your  ears  against  the  stomach  of 
your  sense." 

'*  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  but  the  wound 
tiiat  is  of  recent  infliction  must  always  smart  severely,  and  I  should  be  little 
comforted  under  my  present  calamity — forgive  me  for  saying  so  —  by  the 
conviction  that  life  had  nothing  in  reserve  for  me  but  a  train  of  successive 
sorrows.  And  permit  me  to  add,  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  have  least  reason  of 
many  men  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  life.  You  have  a  competent  and  easy 
fortune — are  generally  respected — majr,  in  your  own  phrase,  vacare  mtisis, 
indulge  yourself  in  the  researches  to  which  your  taste  addicts  you ;  you  may 
form  your  own  society  without^ioors — and  within  you  have  the  affectionate 
and  sedulous  attention  of  the  nearest  relatives." 

*'  Why,  yes — the  womankind,  for  womankind,  are,  thanks  to  my  training, 
very  civil  and  tractable — do  not  disturb  me  in  my  morning  studies — creep 
across  the  floor  with  the  steal tliy  pace  of  a  cat,  when  it  suits  me  to  take  a 
nap  in  my  easy-chair  after  dinner  or  tea.  All  this  is  very  well ; — but  I  want 
something  to  exchange  ideas  with — something  to  talk  to." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  invite  your  nephew  Captain  M*Intyre,  who  is 
mentioned  by  every  one  as  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow,  to  become  a  member 
of  your  family?" 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Monkbams,  "my  nephew  Hector?— the  Hotspur  of 
the  North  ?  Why,  Heaven  love  you,  I  would  as  soon  invite  a  firebrand  into 
my  stackyard,  tie's  an  Almanzor,  a  Ghamont — has  a  Highland  pedigret 
•A  lon|r  as  his  -claymore,  and  a  claymore  as  long  as  the  High  Street  of  Fair* 
port,  w^bich  he  unsheathed  upon  the  surgeon  the  last  time  he  was  at  Fairport 
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I  expect  him  here  one  of  these  days ;  but  I  will  keep  him  at  staff's  end,  I 
promise  you.  He  an  inmate  of  my  house !  to  make  my  veir  chairs  and 
tables  tremble  at  his  brawls.  No,  no— I'll  none  of  Hector  M*Intyre.  But 
hark  ye,  Lovel:— you  are  a  quiet,  gentle-tempered  lad ;  had  not  you  better 
set  up  your  staff  at  Monkbarns  for  a  month  or  two,  since  I  conclude  you  do 
not  immediately  intend  to  leave  this  country? — I  will  have  a  door  opened 
out  to  the  garden — it  will  cost  but  a  trifles-there  is  the  space  for  an  old  one 
which  was  condemned  long  ago — by  which  said  door  you  may  pass  and 
repass  into  the  Green  Chamber  at  pleasure,  so  you  will  not  interfere  with  the 
ola  man,  nor  he  with  you.  As  for  your  fare,  yCn.  Hadoway  tells  me  you  are, 
as  she  terms  it,  very  moderate  of  your  mouth,  so  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
my  humble  table.    Your  washing"—— 

'*  Hold,  my  dear  Mr.  Oldbuck,''  interposed  Lovel,  unable  to  repress  a  smile; 
'*  and  before  your  hospitality  settles  all  my  accommodations,  let  me  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  so  kind  an  offer — it  is  not  at  present  in  my  power  to 
accept  of  it ;  but  very  likely,  before  I  bid  adieu  to  Scotland,  I  shall  find  an 
opportunity  to  pay  you  a  visit  of  some  length." 

Mr.  Oldbuck's  countenance  fell.  "  Why,  I  thought  I  had  hit  on  the  very 
arrangement  that  would  suit  us  both, — and  who  knows  what  might  happen 
in  the  long  run,  and  whether  we  might  ever  part?  Why,  I  am  master  ol 
my  acres,  man — there  is  the  advantage  of  bemg  descended  from  a  man  of 
more  sense  than  pride — they  cannot  oblige  me  to  transmit  my  goods,  chat* 
tels,  and  heritages,  any  way  but  as  I  please.  No  strine  of  substitute  heirs 
of  entail,  as  empty  ana  unsubstantial  as  the  morsels  ot  paper  strung  to  the 
train  of  a  boy's  Kite,  to  cumber  my  flights  of  inclination,  and  my  humours 
of  preclilection.  Well, — I  see  you  won't  be  tempted  at  present— But  Cale- 
donia goes  on,  I  hope  V* 

"  0,  certainly,"  said  Lovel ;  "  I  cannot  think  of  relinquishing  a  plan  so 
hopeful." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  the  Antiquary,  looking  gravely  upward, — for,  though 
ihrowd  and  acute  enough  in  estimating  the  variety  of  plans  formed  by 
others,  he  had  a  very  natural,  though  rathor  disproportioned,  ^ood  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  those  which  originated  with  himself — "it  is  indeed 
one  of  those  undertakings  which,  if  achieved  with  spirit  equal  to  that  which 
dictates  its  conception,  may  redeem  from  the  charge  of  frivolity  the  litera> 
ture  of  the  present  generation." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  roon)|door,  which  introduced 
a  letter  for  Mr.  Lovel.  The  servant  waited,  Mrs.  Hadoway  said,  for  an 
aiiswer.  *'  You  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Lovel, 
after  glancing  over  the  billet,  and  handing  it  to  the  Antiquary  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  couched  in  extremely  civil  lan- 

Siage,  regretting  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  had  prevented  his  hitherto  showing 
r.  Xovel  the  attentions  to  which  his  conduct  during  a  late  perilous  occar 
sion  had  so  well  entitled  him — -apologizing  for  not  paying  his  respects  in 
person,  but  hoping  Mr.  Lovel  would  dispense  with  that  ceremony,  and  be  a 
member  of  a  small  party  which  proposed  to  visit  the  ruins  of  ^int  Ruth's 
priory  on  the  following  day,  and  afterwards  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
at  Knockwinnock  castle.  Sir  Arthur  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  had 
sent  to  request  the  Monkbarns  family  to  join  the  party  of  pleasure  which 
he  thus  proposed.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  a  turnpike^te, 
which  was  aoout  an  equal  distance  from  all  the  points  from  which  the  com- 
pany were  to  assemble. 

'*  What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Lovel,  looking  at  the  Antiquary,  but  pretty 
certain  of  the  part  he  would  take. 

"  Go,  man — we'll  go,  by  all  means.  Let  me  see — it  will  cost  a  poetrchaise 
though,  which  will  hold  you  and  me,  and  Mary  M'Intyre,  very  well — and 
Ihe  other  womankind  may  go  to  the  manse — and  you  can  come  out  in  the 
•shaise  to  Monkbarns,  as  i  will  take  it  for  the  day." 
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<•  Why,  I  rather  think  I  had  better  ride." 

**  True,  true,  I  forgot  jour  Bucephalus.  You  are  a  foolish  lad,  by  the  by, 
for  purchasing  the  brute  outright ;  you  should  stick  to  eighteenpenoe  a  side^ 
if  you  will  trust  any  creature's  legs  in  preference  to  your  own.'' 

*'  Why,  as  the  horses  have  the  advantage  of  moving  considerably  faster^ 
and  are,  besides,  two  pair  to  one,  I  own  I  incline" 

*'  Enough  said  —  enough  said  —  do  as  you  please.  Well  then,  I'll  brine 
either  Grutel  or  the  minister,  for  I  love  to  have  my  full  pennyworth  out  of 
post-horses— and  we  meet  at  Tirlingen  turnpike  on  Friday,  at  twelve  o'clock 
nreouely/' — ^And  with  this  agreement  the  friends  separated. 
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C^tt]tttt  t|t  ^tOEfltttntji. 

Of  Mftta  tlMjr  toll,  where  priesta,' mid  tapen  din. 
Breathed  the  warn  prayer,  or  taoed  the  nudaigltt  hf  ow , 
To  aoeoee  like  theae  the  faintiog  aoal  retired ; 
Raveiife  and  Anicer  in  thesie  aells  expired : 
Bf  Pitj  auothed.  Remorse  lost  half  her  lean. 
AJiid  nftened  Pride  dropped  penitential  tean. 

Ckabbs'8  BoBooea. 

The  morning  of  Friday  was  as  serene  and  beautiful  as  if  no  pleasore 
party  had  been  intended ;  and  that  is  a  rare  event,  whether  in  novel-writing 
or  real  life.  Lovel,  who  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  weather,  and  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  once  more  meeting  with  Miss  Wardour,  trotted 
forward  to  the  place  of  rendesvous  with  better  spirits  than  he  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed.  His  prospects  seemed  in  manv  respects  to  open  and  brighten 
before  him  —  and  hope,  although  breaking  like  the  morning  sun  through 
elouds  and  showers,  appeared  now  about  to  illuminate  the  path  before  him. 
He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this  state  of  spirits,  first  at  the 
place  of  meeting, — and,  as  might  also  have  been  anticipated,  his  looks  were 
so  intentiy  directed  towards  Uie  road  from  Knockwinnock  Castie,  that  he 
was  only  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  the  Monkbarns  division  by  the  gee- 
hupping  of^the  postilion,  as  the  post-chaise  lumbered  up  behind  him.  In 
this  vehicle  were  pent  up,  first,  the  stately  figure  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  himself; 
secondly,  the  scarce  less  portly  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blattcrgowl, 
minister  of  Trotcosey,  the  parish  in  which  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock 
were  both  situated.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  equipped  in  a  buzz  wig, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  an  equilateral  cocked  hat.  This  was  the  paragon 
of  the  three  yet  remaining  wigs  of  the  parish,  which  differed,  as  Monkbarns 
used  to  remark,  like  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  —  Sir  Arthur's  rami- 
lies  being  the  positive,  his  own  bob-wig  the  comparative,  and  the  over- 
whelming CTizzie  of  the  worthy  clergyman  figuring  as  the  superlative.  The 
wtperintendent  of  these  antique  garnitures,  deeming,  or  i^ecting  to  deem, 
that  he  could  not  w6ll  be  absent  on  an  occasion  which  assembled  all  three 
together,  had  seated  himself  on  the  board  behind  the  carriage,  "just  to  be 
in  the  way  in  case  they  wanted  a  touch  before  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinneic."  Between  the  two  massive  figures  of  Monkbarns  and  the  cler^- 
man  was  stuck,  by  way  of  bodkin,  the  slim  form  of  Mary  M'Intyre,  her 
aunt  having  preferred  a  visit  to  the  manse,  and  a  social  chat  with  Miss 
Beckie  Blattergowl,  to  investigating  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Saint  Ruth. 

As  greetings  passed  between  the  members  of  the  Monkbarns  party  and 
Mr.  Lovel,  the  Baronet's  carriage,  an  open  barouche,  swept  onward  to  the 
;klace  of  appointment,  making,  with  its  smoking  bays,  smart  drivers,  arms, 
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blazoned  panels,  and  a  brace  of  outriders,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  battered 
vehicle  and  broken-winded  hacks  which  had  brought  thither  the  Antiquary 
and  his  followers.  The  principal  seat  of  the  carriage  was  occupied  by  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  daughter.  At  the  first  glance  which  passed  betwixt  Miss 
Wardour  and  Level,  her  colour  rose  considerably ;  —  but  she  had  apparently 
made  up  her  mind  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  only  as  such,  and  there 
was  equal  composure  and  courtesy  in  the  mode  of  her  reply  to  his  fluttered 
salutation.  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  barouche  to  shake  his  preserver  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  intimate  the  pleasure  he  had  on  this  opportunity  of  ny 
turning  him  his  personal  thanks ;  then  mentioned  to  him,  m  a  tone  of  slight 
introduction,  "  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  Mr.  Lovel." 

Lovel  took  the  necessary  notice  of  the  German  adept,  who  occupied  the 
front  seat  of  the  carria^,  which  is  usually  conferred  upon  depenaents  or 
inferiors.  The  ready  grin  and  supple  inclination  with  wnich  his  salutation, 
though  slight,  was  answered  by  tne  foreigner,  increased  the  internal  dislike 
which  Lovel  had  already  conceived  towards  him ;  and  it  was  plain,  from 
the  lour  of,  the  Antiquary's  shaggy  eye-brow,  that  he  too  looked  with  dia- 
•>leasure  on  this  addition  to  the  company.  Little  more  than  distant  greeting 
passed  among  the  members  of  the  party,  until,  having  rolled  on  for  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  place  at  which  they  met,  the  carriages  at  length 
stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  a  small  hedge  inn,  where 
Oaxon  humbly  opened  the  door,  and  let  down  the  step  of  the  hack-chaise, 
while  the  inmates  of  the  barouche  were,  by  their  more  courtly  attendants, 
assisted  to  leave  their  equipage. 

Here  renewed  greetings  passed :  the  young  ladies  shook  hands ;  and  Old- 
buck,  completely  in  his  element,  placed  himself  as  guide  and  cicerone  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  who  were  now  to  advance  on  ^t  towards  the  object 
of  their  curiosity,  lie  took  care  to  detain  Lovel  close  beside  him  as  the 
best  listener  of  the  party,  and  occasionally  glanced  a  word  of  explanation 
and  instruction  to  Miss  \Vardour  and  Mary  M*Intyre,  who  followed  next  in 
order.  The  Baronet  and  the  clergyman  he  rather  avoided,  as  he  was  aware 
both  of  them  conceived  they  understood  such  matters  as  well,  or  better, 
than  he  did ;  and  Dousterswivel,  besides  that  he  looked  on  him  as  a  charla- 
tan, was  so  nearly  connected  with  his  apprehended  loss  in  the  stock  of  the 
mining  company,  that  he  could  not  abiae  the  sight  of  him.  These  two 
latter  satellites,  therefore,  attended  upon  the  orb  of  Sir  Arthur,  to  whom, 
moreover,  as  the  most  important  person  of  the  society,  they  were  naturally 
induced  to  attach  themselves. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  beautiful  points  of  Scottish  scenery 
lie  hidden  in  some  se(]^uestered  dell,  and  that  you  may  travel  through  the 
country  in  e^ery  direction  without  being  aware  of  your  vicinity  to  vrnat  is 
well  worth  seeing,  unless  intention  or  accident  carry  yon  to  the  very  spot. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  country  around  Fairport,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  open,  unenclosed,  and  bare.  But  here  and  there  the 
progress  or  rills,  or  small  rivers,  has  formed  dells,  glens,  or,  as  they  are 
provinciallv  termed,  dens,  on  whose  high  and  rocky  banks  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  kinds  find  a  shelter,  and  grow  with  a  luxuriant  profusion,  which  is 
the  more  gratifying,  as  it  forms  an  unexpected  contrast  with  the  general 
face  of  the  country.  This  was  eminently  tne  case  with  the  approach  to  the 
ruins  of  Saint  Ruth,  which  was  for  some  time  merely  a  sheep-track,  along 
the  side  of  a  steep  and  bare  hill.  By  degrees,  however,  as  this  path  de- 
scended, and  winaed  round  the  hill-side,  trees  began  to  appear,  at  first 
singly,  stunted,  and  blighted,  with  locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  and 
their  roots  hollowed  out  into  recesses,  in  which  the  sheep  love  to  repose 
themselves  —  a  sight  much  more  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  an  admirer  oi^tho 
picturesque  than  to  that  of  a  planter  or  forester.  By  and  by  the  trees 
formed  groups,  fringed  on  the  enges,  and  filled  up  in  tho  middle,  bv  thorn* 
and  hazel  bushes ;  and  bt  It  igth  these  groups  closed  so  mi'^h  togi*ther,  that 
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tllhoQgh  a  bif:nd  glade  opened  here  and  there  under  their  bonghg^  or  a 
■mall  patch  of  bog  or  heath  occurred  which  had  refused  nourishment  to 
the  seed  which  the^  sprinkled  round,  and  consequently  remained  open  and 
waste,  the  scene  might  on  the  whole  be  termed  decidedly  woodland.  Thi. 
tides  of  the  valley  beean  to  approach  each  other  more  closely ;  the  rush  of 
a  brook  was  heard  below,  and  oetween  the  intervals  afforded  by  openings 
in  the  natural  wood,  its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid  under 
their  silvan  canopy. 

Oidbuck  now  took  upon  himself  the  full  authority  of  cicerone,  and 
anxiously  directed  the  comnany  not  to  go  a  foot-breadth  off  the  track  which 
he  pointed  out  to  them,  if  they  wished  to  enjov  in  full  perfection  what  they 
eame  to  see.  *'  You  are  happy  in  me  for  a  guiae.  Miss  Wardour,"  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  waving  his  hand  and  head  in  cadence  as  he  repeated  with  em- 
phasis, 

"I  know  Moh  lane,  an]  ererjr  alley  preen, 
DinRle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  ihii  wild  wood. 
And  every  boeky  bower  from  side  to 


Ah  I  deuce  take  it !  —  that  spray  of  a  bramble  has  demolished  all  Caxon's 
labours,  and  nearly  canted  my  wig  into  the  stream  —  so  much  for  recita- 
tions, hors  de apropos" 

*'  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir/'  said  Miss  Wardour ;  "  you  have  your  faith- 
ful attendant  ready  to  repair  such  a  disaster  when  it  happens,  and  when 
you  appear  with  it  as  restored  to  its  original  splendour,  I  will  carry  on  the 
quotation : 

So  shiks  the  day-atar  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anoa  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  trieks  his  beams,  and  with  new<«panf led  ore 
Flamas  on  the  forehead'*—— — 

"  0 !  enough,  enough  I"  answered  Oidbuck ;  "  I  ought  to  have  known 
what  it  was  to  give  you  advantage  over  me  —  But  here  is  what  will  stop 
your  career  of  satire,  for  you  are  an  admirer  of  nature,  I  know."  In  faot^ 
when  they  had  followed  him  through  a  breach  in  a  low,  ancient,  and  ruin- 
ous wall,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  equally  unexpected  and  in- 
teresting. 

They  stood  pretty'high  upon  the  side  of  the  glen,  which  bad  suddenly 
opened  into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  to  give  room  for  a  pure  and  profound 
huce  of  a  few  acres  extent,  and  a  space  of  level  ground  around  it.  The 
banks  then  arose  everywhere  steeply,  and  in  some  places  were  varied  by 
rocks — in  others  covered  with  the  copse,  which  run  up,  feathering  their 
sides  lightly  and  irregularly,  and  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
pasture -ground.  —  Beneath,  the  lake  discharged  itself  into  the  huddling 
and  tumultuous  brook,  which  had  been  their  companion  since  they  haa 
entered  the  ^len.  At  the  point  at  which  it  issued  m>m  "  its  parent  lake," 
stood  the  ruins  which  they  had  come  to  visit.  They  were  not  of  neat  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  singular  beauty,  as  well  as  the  wild  and  sequestered  character 
of  the  spot  on  wmch  they  were  situated,  gave  them  an  interest  and  import- 
ance superior  to  that  which  attaches  itself  to  architectural  remains  of 
Saater  conaequence,  but  placed  near  to  ordinary  houses,  and  possessing 
»  romantic  accompaniments.  The  eastern  window  of  the  church  re- 
mained entire,  with  all  its  ornaments  and  traceiy  work;  and  the  sides, 
upheld  by  flying  buttresses,  whose  airy  support,  detached  from  the  wall 
against  which  they  were  placed,  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  carved 
work,  gave  a  variety  and  lightness  to  the  buildins.  Tne  roof  and  western 
end  of  the  church  were  completely  ruinous ;  but  the  latter  appeared  to  have 
made  one  side  of  a  square,  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings 
formed  other  two,  and  the  gardens  a  fourth.  The  side  of  these  buildings 
which  overhung  the  brook,  was  partly  founded  on  a  steep  and  precipitous 
rock :  for  the  place  had  been  occasionally  turned  to  military  purposes,  and 
Wi  been  taken  with  jrreat  slaughter  during  Montrose's  wars.    Tne  ground 
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^rmerl^  ocoupied  bj  the  garden  was  still  marked  by  a  few  orohard 
At  a  gre  »ter  distance  from  the  buildings,  were  detached  oaks  and  elms  and 
chirstnuts,  growing  singly,  which  had  attained  great  sise.  The  rest  of  the 
space  between  the  ruins  and  the  hill  was  a  close-cropt  sward,  which  thfl 
daily  pasture  of  the  sheep  kept  in  much  finer  order  than  if  it  had  been 
subjected  to  the  scythe  and  broom.  The  whole  scene  had  a  repose,  which 
was  still  and  affecting  without  being  monotonous.  The  dark,  deep  basin, 
in  which  the  clear  blue  lake  reposed,  reflecting  the  water  lilies  which  grew 
on  its  surface,  and  the  trees  wnich  here  and  there  threw  their  arms  from 
the  banks,  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  haste  and  tumult  of  the  brook 
which  broke  away  from  the  outlet,  as  if  escaping  from  confinement,  and 
hurried  down  the  glen,  wheeling  around  the  baise  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
ruins  were  situate^  and  brawling  in  foam  and  fury  with  every  shelve  and 
stone  which  obstructed  its  passage.  A  similar  contrast  was  seen  between 
the  level  green  meadow,  in  which  the  ruins  were  situated,  and  the  large 
timber-trees  which  were  scattered  over  it,  compared  with  the  precipitous 
banks  which  arose  at  a  short  distance  around,  partly  fringed  with  light  and 
feathery  underwood,  partly  rising  in  steeps  clothed  with  purple  heath,  and 
partly  more  abruptly  elevated  into  fronts  of  grey  rock,  cnequerod  with 
lichen,  and  with  tnose  hardy  plants  which  find  root  even  in  the  most  arid 
crevices  of  the  crags. 

*'  There  was  the  retreat  of  learning  in  the  days  of  darkness,  Mr.  Lovel  I" 
said  Oldbuck,  —  around  whom  the  company  had  now  .grouped  themselves 
while  they  admired  the  unexpected  opening  of  a  prospect  so  romantic  ;— 
"  there  reposed  the  sages  who  were  aweary  of  the  worla,  and  devoted  either 
to  that  which  was  to  come,  or  to  the  service  of  the  generations  who  should 
follow  them  in  this.  I  will  show  you  presently  the  librarv ; — see  that  stretch 
of  wall  with  square-shafted  windows  —  there  it  existed,  stored,  as  an  old 
manuscript  in  my  possession  assures  me,  with  five  thousand  volumes.  And 
here  I  might  well  take  up  the  himentation  of  the  learned  Leland,  who  re- 
gretting 3ie  downfal  of  the  conventual  libraries,  exclaims,  like  Rache! 
weeping  for  her  children,  that  if  the  papal  laws,  decrees,  decretals,  element 
t*Mos,  and  other  such  dru^  of  the  devU — yea,  if  Heytesburg's  sophisms. 
Porphyrons  universals,  AristoUe's  logic,  and  Dunse's  divinity,  with  such 
other  lousy  legerdemains  (begging  your  pardon,  Miss  Wardour)  and  fruits 
of  the  bottomless  pit, — ^haid  leaped  out  of  our  libraries,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  grocers,  candlemakers,  soapsellers,  and  other  worldly  occupiers,  we 
might  have  been  therewith  contented.  But  to  put  our  ancient  chronicles, 
our  noble  histories,  our  learned  commentaries,  and  national  muniments,  to 
such  offices  of  contempt  and  subjection,  has  greatly  degraded  our  naUon, 
and  showed  ourselves  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  time — 0  negligence  most  unfrienmy  to  our  land  1" 

"  And,  0  John  Knox,"  said  the  Baronet,  "through  whose  influence,  and 
under  whose  auspices,  the  patriotic  task  was  accomplished  V 

The  Antiquary,  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a  woodcock  oauj^ht  in  his 
9wn  springe,  turned  short  round  and  coughed,  to  excuse  a  slight  Mush 
is  he  mustered  his  answer— "as  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 


iiun" 


But  Miss  Wardour  broke  in  to  interrupt-  a  conversation  so  dangerous. 
"  Pi]Ry,  who  was  the  author  you  quoted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  V 

**  TIdq  learned  Leland,  Miss  Wardour,  who  lost  his  senses  on  witnessing 
fhe  destruction  of  the  conventual  libraries  in  England." 

"Now,  I  think,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "his  misfortune  may  have  saved 
the  rationality  of  some  modem  antiquaries,  which  would  certainly  havs 
lieen  drowned  if  so  vast  a  lake  of  learning  had  not  been  diminished  by 
draining." 

"  Well,  thi  nk  Heaven,  there  is  no  danger  now — they  have  LariJy  left  us 
*  s|NA*uful  in  which  to  perform  the  dire  feat." 
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So  taTiDg,  Mr.  Oldbnck  led  the  way  down  the  bank,  b j  a  t  ceep  bac  ac- 
eure  path,  which  soon  placed  them  on  the  verdant  meadow  where  the  rains 
stood.  "  There  they  lived/'  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  with  nought  to  d«> 
but  to  spend  their  time  in  investigating  points  of  remote  antiquity,  vran 
scribing  manuscripts,  and  composing  new  works  for  the  information  of 
posterity." 

"  And,"  added  the  baronet,  "  in  exercising  the  rites  of  devotion  witli  a 
pomp  and  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  office  of  the  priesthood." 

"And  if  Sir  Arthur's  excellence  will  nermit,"  said  the  German,  with  a 
low  bow,  *'  the  monksh  mi^ht  also  make  ae  vary  carious  experiment  in  deiff 
laboratories,  both  in  chemistry  and  magia  naiurdlu," 

*'  I  think,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  they  would  have  enough  to  do  in  ool 
leeting  the  tiends  of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  three  ^ood  parishes." 

*'  And  all,"  added  Miss  Wardour,  nodding  to  the  Antiquary,  **  withovi 
interruption  from  womankind." 

"  True,  my  fair  foe,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  this  was  a  paradise  where  no  Eve 
was  admitted,  and  we  may  wonder  the  rather  by  what  chance  the  good 
fifcthers  came  to  lose  it." 

With  such  criticisms  on  the  occupations  of  those  by  whom  the  ruins  had 
been  formerly  possessed,  they  wandered  for  some  ^me  from  one  moss-grown 
shrine  4o  another,  under  the  guidance  of  Oldbuck,  who  explained,  with 
much  plausibility,  the  sround-plan  of  the  edifice,  and  read  and  expounded 
to  the  company  the  various  mouldering  inscriptions  which  yet  were  to  be 
traced  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  under  the  vacant  niches  of  the  sainted 
images. 

**  What  is  the  reason,"  at  length  Miss  Wardour  asked  the  Antiquary, 
**  why  tradition  has  preserved  to  us  such  meagre  accounts  of  the  inmates  of 
these  stately  edifices,  raised  with  such  expense  of  labour  and  taste,  and 
whose  owners  were  in  their  times  personages  of  such  awfiil  power  and  im- 

Eorlanoe  7  The  meanest  tower  of  a  freebooting  baron  or  squire  who  lived 
y  his  lance  and  broadsword,  is  consecrated  by  its  appropriate  legend,  and 
the  shepherd  will  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  names  and  feats  of  its  inhabi- 
tants;—  but  ask  a  countryman  concerning  these  beautiful  and  extensive 
remainfr^these  towers,  these  arches,  and  buttresses,  and  shafted  windows, 
feared  at  such  cost, — three  words  fill  up  his  answer — *  they  were  made  up 
by  the  monks  lang  syne.' " 

The  question  was  somewhat  puzzling.  Sir  Arthur  looked  upward,  as  if 
hoping  to  be  inspired  with  an  answer — Oldbuck  shoved  back  his  wig — the 
clergyman  was  of  opinion  that  his  parishioners  were  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  true  presbyterian  doctrine  to  preserve  any  records  concerning  the 
papistical  cumberers  of  the  land,  offshoots  as  they  were  of  the  great  over- 
shadowing tree  of  iniquity;  whose  roots  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  seven  hills 
of  abomination — ^Lovel  thought  the  question  was  best  resolved  by  consider- 
ing what  are  the  events  which  leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  common  people—" These,"  he  contends,  "were  not  such  as  resemble 
the  gradual  progress  of  a  fertilizing  river,  but  the  headlong  and  precipitous 
fury  of  some  portentous  flood.  The  eras  by  which  the  vulgar  compute  time, 
have  always  reference  to  some  period  of  fear  and  tribulation,  and  they  date 
by  a  tempest,  an  earthquake,  or  burst  of  civil  commotion.  When  such 
are  the  facts  most  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  common  people,  we  cannot 
wonder,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  ferocious  warrior  is  remembered,  and 
the  peaceful  abbots  are  abandoned  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion." 

"If  you  pleashe,  gentlemans.and  ladies,  and  ashking  pardon  of  Sir  Arthur 
Jind  Miss  Wardour,  and  this  worthy  cler^mansh,  and  my  eoot  friend  Mr. 
Oldenbuck,  who  is  my  countrymansb,  ancTof  goot  young  lur.  Lofel  also,  I 
^liink  it  is  all  owing  to  de  hand  of  glory." 

"The  hand  of  what?"  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 

"  i>e  Land  of  glory,  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  which  is  s  vaiy  great  and 

i2 
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terrible  ftecreto  —  which  de  monksh  used  to  conceal  their  treuoree  wfaan 
they  were  triven  from  their  cloisters  by  what  vou  call  de  Reform/' 

**  Ay,  indeed  I  tell  na  about  that»"  said  Oldbuck,  '*  for  these  are  soereti 
worth  knowing." 

"  ^hr,  my  ^t  Master  Oldenbnck,  you  will  only  lau^  at  me — But  da 
hand  of  glory  is  vary  well  known  in  de  countries  where  your  worthy  pio- 

fenitors  did  live  —  and  it  is  hand  cut  off  from  a  dead  man,  as  has  been 
anged  for  murther,  and  dried  very  nice  in  de  shmoke  of  juniper  wood ; 
and  if  you  put  a  little  of  what  you  call  yew  wid  your  juniper,  it  will  not 
be  any  better-^ that  is,  it  will  not  be  no  worse  —  then  you  do  take  some- 
thing of  de  fatsh  of  de  bear,  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  great  eber,  as  you 
call  de  grand  boar,  and  of  de  little  sucking  child  as  has  not  been  christened 

ifor  dat  is  yery  essentials),  and  you  do  make  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  de 
land  of  gloiy  at  de  proper  hour  and  minute,  with  de  proper  ceremonish, 
and  he  who  seksh  for  treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  all." 

"  I  dare  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that  conclusion,"  said  the  Antiquary. 
"  And  was  it  the  custom,  Mr,  Bousterswivel,  in  Westphalia,  to  make  use 
of  this  elegant  candelabrum  ?" 

"  AJwaysh,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  when  you  did  not  want  nobodj  to  talk  of 
nothing  you  wash  doing  about  "And  de  monksh  alwaysh  did  this  when 
they  did  hide  their  church-plates,  and  their  great  chalices,  and  de  rings, 
wid  very  preshious  sbtones  and  jewels." 

"  But,  notwithstanding,  you  knights  of  the  Rosy  Cross  have  means,  no 
doubt,  of  breaking  the  spell,  and  discovering  what  the  poor  monks  have 
put  themselves  to  so  mucn  trouble  to  conceal  7" 

'*  Ah  1  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  replied  the  adept,  shaking  his  head  mys- 
teriously, "  you  was  very  hard  to  believe ;  but  if  you  hi^  seen  de  gT^ 
huge  pieces  of  de  plate  so  massive.  Sir  Arthur,— so  fine  fashion,  Misa 
Wardour— and  de  silver  cross  dat  we  did  find  (dat  was  Schroepfer  and  my 
ownself )  for  de  Ilerr  Freygraff,  as  you  call  de  Baron  Yon  Blunderhaus,  i 
do  believe  you  would  have  oelieved  then." 

"  Seeing  is  believing  indeed.  But  what  was  your  art — what  was  your 
mystery,  Mr.  Doustorswivel  ?" 

*' Aha,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  I  dat  is  my  little  secret,  mine  goot  sir — you  sail 
forgife  me  that  I  not  tell  that  But  I  will  tell  you  dere  are  various  ways-^ 
yes,  indeed,  dere  is  de  dream  dat  you  dream  tree  times  —  dat  is  a  very  gool 
way." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  I  have  a  friend"  (with  a  side 
glance  to  &vel)  "  who  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  visits  of  Queen  Mab." 

"Den  dere  is  de  sympathies,  and  de  antipathies,  and  de  strange  pro- 
perties and  virtues  natural  of  divers  herb,  ana  of  de  little  divining  rod." 

^*  I  would  gladly  rather  see  some  of  these  wonders  than  hear  of  them," 
said  Miss  Wardour. 

"  Ah,  but,  my  much-hon<5ured  young  lady,  this  is  not  de  time  or  de  way 
to  do  de  great  wonder  of  finding  all  de  church's  plate  and  treasure ;  but  to 
oblige  you,  and  Sir  Arthur  my  patron,  and  de  reverend  dergymans,  and 
goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  and  young  Mr.  Lofel,  who  is  a  veiy  eoot  young  gentle- 
man also,  I  will  show  you  daf  it  is  possible,  a  vary  possible,  to  discover  de 
spring  of  water,  and  de  little  fountain  hidden  in  de  ground,  without  any 
mattock,  or  spade,  or  dig  at  all." 

"  Umph  1"  quoth  the  Antiquary,  **  I  have  heard  of  that  conundrum. 
That  will  be  no  very  productive  art  in  our  country ;— you  should  carry 
tliat  property  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  turn  it  to  good  account" 

"  Ah  1  my  goot  Master  Oldenouok,  dere  is  de  Inquisition,  and  de  Auto- 
da-f6  —  they  would  burn  me,  who  am  but  a  simple  philosopher,  for  onn 
great  conjurer." 

**  They  would  cast  away  their  coals  then,"  said  Oldbuck ,  "  but,"  ccm 
tinued  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Level,  ''were  they  to  pillory  Ilu  for  'vae  of  tlir 
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luoet  impudent  rascals  that  eyer  wagged  a  tongue,  they  would  square  th^ 
pamshment  more  accurately  with  hia  deserts.  But  let  us  see :  I  think  he 
IB  about  to  show  us  some  of  his  legerdemain." 

In  truth,  the  German  was  now  got  to  a  little  copse-thicket  at  some  dis* 
kSDoe  from  the  ruins,  where  he  aJfected  busily  to  search  for  such  a  wand 
as  should  suit  the  purpose  of  his  mystery ;  and  after  cutting,  and  examining, 
and  reieeting  several,  he  at  length  provided  himself  with  a  small  twi;;  of 
hazel  terminating  in  a  forked  end,  which  he  pronounced  to  possess  the 
virtue  proper  for  the  experiment  that  he  was  about  to  exhibit.  Holding 
the  forked  ends  of  the  wand,  each  between  a  finger  and  thumb,  and  thus 
kcefiing  the  rod  upright,  he  proceeded  to  pace  the  ruined  aisles  and  clois- 
ters, followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company  in  admiring  procession.  '*  J 
believe  dere  was  no  waters  here,"  said  the  adept,  when  he  had  made  the 
round  of  several  of  the  buildings,  without  pei-ceiving  any  of  those  inilica- 
nons  which  he  pretended  to  expect  —  **I  believe  those  Scotch  monksh  did 
find  de  water  too  cool  for  de  climate,  and  alwaysh  drank  de  goot  comfort- 
able Rhine  wine.  But,  aha! — see  there T'  Accordingly,  the  assistants 
observed  the  rod  to  turn  in  his  fingers,  altbougli  he  pretended  to  hold  it 
very  tight.  —  **"  Dere  is  water  here  about,  sure  enough,  —  and,  turning  this 
way  and  that  way,  as  the  agitation  of  the  divining  rod  seouied  to  increase 
or  diminish,  he  at  length  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  vacant  and  roofless 
enclosure,  which  had  been  the  kitchen  of  the  priory,  when  the  rod  twisted 
itself  so  as  to  point  almost  straight  downwards.  **  Ilere  is  de  place,"  said 
the  adept,  "  and  if  you  do  not  find  de  water  here,  I  will  give  you  all  leave 
to  call  me  an  impudent  knave." 

"  I  shall  take  that  license,"  whispered  the  Antiquary  to  Lovel,  "  whether 
the  water  is  discovered  or  no." 

A  servant,  who  had  come  up  with  a  basket  of  cold  refreshments,  was  now 
despatched  to  a  neighbouring  forester's  hut  for  a  matt<K;k  and  piek-oxe. 
The  loose  stones  and  rubbish  Ijein^  removed  from  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
German,  they  soon  came  to  the  sides  of  a  regularly-built  well ;  and  when 
a  few  feet  of  rubbish  were  cleared  out  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  forester  and 
his  sons,  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly,  to  the  delight  of  the  philosopher, 
the  astonishment  of  tne  ladies,  Mr.  Blattergowl,  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  sur- 
prise of  Level,  and  the  confusion  of  the  incredulous  Antiquary.  He  did 
not  fail,  however,  to  enter  his  protest  in  Lovers  ear  against  the  miracle. 
"  This  is  a  mere  trick,"  he  said  ;  *'  the  rascal  had  made  himself  sure  of  the 
existence  of  this  old  well,  by  some  means  or  other,  before  he  played  off  this 
mystical  piece  of  jngglery.  Mark  what  he  talks  of  next.  I  am  much  mi^ 
taken  if  this  is  not  intended  as  a  prelude  to  some  more  serious  fraud.  See 
how  the  rascal  assumes  consequence,  and  plumes  himself  upon  the  credit 
of  his  success,  and  how  poor  Sir  Arthur  takes  in  the  tide  of  nonsense  which 
he  is  delivering  to  him  as  principles  of  occult  science !" 

"  You  do  see,  my  goot  patron,  you  do  see,  my  goot  ladies,  you  do  see, 
worthy  Dr.  Bladderhowl,  and  even  Mr.  Lofel  and  Mr.  Olden  buck  may  see, 
if  they  do  will  to  see,  how  art  has  no  enemy  at  all  but  ignorance.  Look  at 
this  little  slip  of  hazel  nuts — it  is  fit  for  nothing  at  all  but  to  whip  de  little 
ehild"  —  ("I  would  choose  a  cat  and  nine  tails  for  your  occasions,"  whis- 
pered Oldbuck  apart) — "and  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher  — 
pah!  it  makes  de  grand  discovery.  But  this  is  nothing,  sir  Arthur, — 
nothing  at  all,  worthy  Dr.  Botherhowl  —  nothing  at  all,  ladies  —  nothine 
at  all,  young  Mr.  Lofel  and  goot  Mr.  Oldcnbuck,  to  what  art  can  do.  Ah  1 
f  dere  was  any  man  that  had  de  spirit  and  de  coura^,  I  would  show  him 

*«tter  things  than  de  well  of  water — I  would  show  him" 

**  And  a  little  money  would  be  necessary  also,  would  it  not  V  said  the 
Antiquary.  ^ 

'*  Bah !  one  ^rxfie,  not  worth  talking  about^  might  be  necessaries,"  answered 
the  adepi. 
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''1  thoagbt  as  much/'  rejoined  the  Antiquary,  dryly;  "and  I,  in  iha 
meanwhile,  without  any  divining  rod,  will  show  you  an  excellent  yenison 
pasty,  and  a  bottle  of  London  particular  Madeira,  and  I  think  that  irill 
match  all  that  Mr.  Dousterswivers  art  is  like  to  exhibit." 

The  feast  was  spread /romie  9**P^  viridi,  as  Oldbuck  expressed  )iiniid( 
under  a  huge  old  tree  called  the  Dior's  Oak,  and  the  company  sitting  d«wB 
around  it,  md  ample  honour  to  the  contents  of  the  basket. 


(;\^\tl  \\i  dEtgtihtittii* 

Aa  wImo  «  Giypbon  ttroufrh  th«  wildaraen, 
With  winged  courw,  o'er  htU  and  moory  d«l«, 
Paraoes  the  ArimiispiaD,  who  bf  ttealrh 
Had  from  hie  wakeful  costodj  parloined 
The  guarded  gold :  So  eagerlj  the  Fiend— 

/     Fabaub  Lor. 

When  their  collation  was  ended,  Sir  Arthur  resumed  the  account  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  divining  rod,  as  a  subject  on  which  he  had  formerly  con- 
versed with  Dousterswivel.  '*  My  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  will  now  be  prepared, 
Mr.  Dousterswivel,  to  listen  with  more  respect  to  the  stories  you  have  told 
us  of  the  late  discoveries  in  Germany  by  the  brethren  of  your  association." 

**  Ah,  Sir  Arthur,  that  was  not  a  thing  to  speak  to  those  eentiemana, 
because  it  is  want  of  credulity — what  you  call  »ith  —  that  spous  the  great 
enterprise." 

*'  At  least,  however,  let  my  daughter  read  the  narrative  she  has  taken 
down  of  the  story  of  Martin  Valdeck." 

"  Ah  I  that  was  vary  true  story — but  Miss  Wardour,  she  is  so  sly  and  so 
witty,  that  she  has  made  it  just  like  one  romance  —  as  well  as  (joethe  or 
Wieland  could  have  done  it,  by  mine  honest  wort." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  "  the 
romantic  predominated  in  the  legend  so  much  above  the  probable,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  lover  of  fairy-land  like  me  to  avoid  lending  a  few  touches 
to  make  it  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  here  it  is,  and  if  you  do  not  incline  to 
leave  this  shade  till  the  heat  of  the  day  has  somewhat  declined,  and  will 
have  sympathy  with  my  bad  composition,  perhaps  SirArthur  or  Mr.  Oldbuck 
will  read  it  to  us." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  I  was  never  fond  of  reading  aloud." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  for  I  have  forgot  my  spectacles.  But  here  is 
Level,  with  sharp  eyes,  and  a  good  voice ;  for  Mr.  Blattersowl,  I  know^ 
never  reads  anytning,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  reading  his  sermons." 

The  task  was  therefore  imposed  upon  Level,  who  received,  with  some 
trepidation,  as  Miss  Wardour  delivered,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  a  paper 
containing  the  lines  traced  by  that  fair  hand,  the  possession  of  which  he 
coveted  as  the  highest  blessing  the  earth  could  offer  to  him.  But  there  was 
a  necessity  of  suppressing  his  emotions ;  and  after  glancing  over  the  mano- 
Bcript,  as  if  to  become  sicqutunted  with  the  character,  he  collected  himself 
and  read  the  company  the  following  tale  :— 

THE  FORTUNES  OP  MARTIN  WALDECK 

Tu  solitudes  of  the  Hars  forest  in  Germany,*  but  especially  tlie  moan* 
tains  called  Blockbcrg,  or  rather  Brockenberg,  are  the  chosen  scene  for  tales 

'  The  uQthne  of  tnis  aiorjr  ia  taken  frnm  the  German,  though  the  Aathor  fa  at  nre»ent  nuable  to  «ir  ai 
which  of  the  vanoiu  'oilectjoaa  of  the  popular  legenda  in  that  language  the  origiaa'  '■  U>  he  fo^  mL 
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jf  witches,  demons,  and  apparitions.  The  occupation  of  the  inha^.itant^. 
who  are  either  miners  or  foresters,  is  of  a  kind  that  renders  them  peculiarW 
pnme  to  superstition,  and  the  natund  phenomena  which  they  witness  in 
pursuit  of  their  solitary  or  subterraneous  profession,  are  oden  set  down  by 
thm  to  the  interference  of  goblins  or  the  power  of  magic.  Among  the 
Tftrious  legends  current  in  that  wild  country,  there  is  a  favourite  one,  which 
supposes  the  Harz  to  be  haunted  by  a  sort  of  tutelar  demon,  in  the  shape  of 
a  wild  inan»  of  huge  stature,  his  head  wreathed  with  oak  leaves,  and  hi. 
middle  cinctured  with  the  same,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  pine  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  It  is  certain  that  many  persons  profess  to  liave  seen  such  a  form 
traversing,  with  huge  strides,  in  a  line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  tha 
opposite  ridge  of  a  mountain,  when  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  glen ;  and 
inaeed  the  fact  of  the  apparition  is  so  ^nerally  admitted,  that  modem  seep* 
ticism  has  only  found  refuge  by  ascribing  it  to  optical  deception.* 

In  elder  times,  the  intercourse  of  the  demon  with  the  inhabitants  was 
more  familiar,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Bars,  he  was  wont, 
with  the  caprice  usually  ascribed  to  these  earth-bom  powers,  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  mortals,  sometimes  for  their  weal,  sometimes  for  their  woe. 
But  it  was  observed,  that  even  his  gifts  often  turned  out,  in  the  long  run, 
fatal  to  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  pastors,  in  their  care  of  their  flocks,  to  compose  long  sermons,  the 
burden  whereof  was  a  warning  against  having  any  intercourse,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  the  Ilarz  demon.  The  fortunes  of  Martin  Waldeck  have  been 
often  quoted  by  the  aged  to  their  giddy  children,  when  they  were  heard  to 
Koff  at  a  danger  whicn  appeared  visionary. 

A  travelling  capuchin  aid  possessed  himself  of  the  pulpit  of  the  thatched 
church  at  a  little  hamlet  caUed  Mori/enbrodt,  lying  in  the  Bars  district, 
from  which  he  declaimed  against  Uie  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
communication  with  fiends,  witches,  and  fairies,  and,  in  particular,  with 
the  woodland  goblin  of  the  liars.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
be|;un  to  spread  among  the  peasantry  (for  the  incident  is  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.),  and  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  zeal  with  which  the 
venerable  man  insisted  upon  his  topic.  At  length,  as  his  vehemence  in- 
creased with  opposition,  so  their  opposition  rose  in  proportion  to  his  vehe* 
mence.  The  inhabitants  did  not  like  to  hear  an  accustomed  quiet  demon, 
who  had  inhabited  the  Brockenberg  for  so  many  ages,  summarily  con* 
founded  with  Baal-peor,  Ashtaroth,  and  Beelzebub  himself^  and  condemned 
without  reprieve  to  the  bottomless  Tophet.  The  apprehensMus  that  the 
spirit  might  avenge  himself  on  them  for  listening  to  such  a*.  Uiberal  sen- 
t^nce,  added  to  their  national  interest  in  his  behalf.  A  travelling  friar, 
they  said,  that  is  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  may  say  what  hs 
pleases :  but  it  is  we,  the  ancient  and  constant  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
that  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  insulted  demon,  and  must,  of  course,  pay 
for  alL  Under  the  irritation  occasioned  by  these  reflections,  the  peasants 
from  injurious  language  betook  themselves  to  stones,  and  having  pebbled 
the  priest  pretty  handsomely,  they  drove  him  out  of  the  parish  to  preach 
against  demons  elsewhere. 

Three  youn^  men,  who  had  been  present  and  assisting  on  this  occasion, 
were  upon  their  return  to  the  hut  where  thov  carried  on  the  laborious  and 
mean  occupation  of  preparing  charcoal  for  the  smelting  furnaces.  On  the 
way,  their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  demon  of  the  Harz  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  capuchin.  Max  and  George  Waldeck,  the  two  elder 
brothers,  although  they  allowed  the  language  of  the  capuchin  to  have  been 
indiscreet  and  worthy  of  censure,  as  presuming  to  aetermine  upon  the 
orecise  character  and  abode  of  tht»  spirit,  yet  contended  it  was  dangerous, 


*  Th«  ihs  «  ▼  a'  tbt  panoB  who  asM  the  phiintuai,  beinn  reflected  upon  a  ekMd  of  mirt.  like  :im  i 
tM  aHiri  *iiite>a  opoo  a  whit*  sh^efc,  is  »uppwie<i  to  haT«  furc  Ml  tli«  ■ppantma 
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in  the  Lii^heict  degree,  to  accept  of  his  gifts,  or  hold  any  ccmmunicatioii 
with  him.  He  was  powerful,  they  allowed,  but  wayward  and  capricious, 
and  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  seldom  came  to  a  good  end.  Did 
he  not  give  the  brave  knight,  Ecbert  of  Rabenwald,  that  famous  black 
steed,  by  means  of  which  he  vanquished  all  the  champions  at  the  ^eat 
tournament  at  Bremen  ?  and  did  not  the  same  steed  afterwards  precipitate 
itself  with  its  rider  into  an  abyss  so  steep  and  fearful,  that  neither  horBO 
nor  man  were  ever  seen  more?  Had  he  not  given  to  Dame  Gertrude  Trod- 
den  a  curious  spell  for  making  butter  come  ?  and  was  she  not  burnt  for  a 
witch  by  the  grand  criminal  judge  of  the  Electorate,  because  she  availed 
herself  of  his  jnft?  But  Uiese,  and  many  other  instances  which  they 
quoted,  of  mischance  and  ill-luck  ultimately  attending  on  the  apparent 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Uarz  spirit,  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon 
Martin  Waldeck,  the  youneest  of  the  brothers. 

Martin  was  youthful,  rash,  and  impetuous ;  excelling  in  all  the  exercises 
which  distinguish  a  mountaineer,  and  brave  and  undaunted  from  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  dangers  that  attend  them.  He  laughed  at  the 
timidity  of  his  brothers.  "  Tell  nie  not  of  such  folly,''  he  said ;  "  the 
demon  is  a  'good  demon  —  he  lives  among  us  as  if  he  were  a  peasant  like 
ourselves  —  haunts  the  lonely  crags  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  like  a 
huntsman  or  goatherd  —  and  he  who  loves  the  Harz  forest  and  its  wild 
scenes  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  hardy  children  of  the  soil. 
But,  if  the  demon  were  as  malicious  as  you  would  make  him,  how  should 
he  derive  power  over  mortals,  who  barely  avail  themselves  of  his  gifts, 
without  binding  themselves  to  submit  to  his  pleasure?  When  ^ou  carry 
your  charcoal  to  the  furnace,  is  not  the  money  as  good  that  is  paid  you  by 
blaspheming  Blaize,  the  old  reprobate  overseer,  as  if  you  got  it  from  the 
pastor  himself?  It  is  not  the  goblin's  gifts  which  can  endanger  you,  then. 
But  it  is  the  use  you  shall  make  of  them  that  you  must  account  for.  And 
were  the  demon  to  appear  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  indicate  to  me  a  gold 
or  silver  mine,  I  would  begin  to  dig  away  even  before  his  back  were  turned, 
—and  I  would  consider  myself  as  under  protection  of  a  much  Greater  than 
be,  while  I  made  a  good  use  of  the  wealtn  he  pointed  out  to  me." 

To  this  the  elder  brother  replied,  that  wealth  ill  won  was  seldom  well 
spent ;  while  Martin  presumptuously  declared,  that  the  possession  of  all 
tne  treasures  of  the  Ilarz  would  not  make  the  slightest  alteration  on  his 
habits,  morals,  or  character. 

His  brother  entreated  Martin  to  talk  less  wildly  u[K>n  this  subject,  and 
with  some  difficulty  contrived  to  withdraw  his  attention,  by  calling  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  approaching  boar-chase.  This  talk  brought  them 
to  their  hut,  a  wretched  wigwam,  situated  upon  one  side  of  a  wild,  narrow, 
and  romantic  dell,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Brockenberg.  They  released  their 
sister  from  attending  upon  the  operation  of  charring  the  wood,  which 
requires  constant  attention,  and  aivided  among  themselves  the  duty  of 
watching  it  by  night,  according  to  their  custom,  one  always  waking,  while 
his  brothers  slept. 

Max  Waldeck,  the  eldest,  watched  during  the  two  first  hours  of  the 
night,  and  was  considerably  alarmed  by  observing,  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  glen,  or  valley,  a  huge  fire  surrounded  by  some  figures  that  appeared 
to  wheel  around  it  with  antic  gestures.  Max  at  first  bethought  him  of 
calling  up  his  brothers;  but  recollecting  the  daring  character  of  the 
youngest,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  wake  the  elder  without  also  dis- 
turbing Martin  —  conceiving  also  what  he  saw  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
demon,  sent  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  venturous  expressions  used  by 
Martin  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  thought  it  best  to  betake  himself  to 
the  safeguard  of  such  prayers  as  he  could  murmur  over,  and  to  watch  in 

?:reat  terror  and  annoyance  this  strange  and  alarming  apparition.     Aftei 
biasing  for  some  time,  the  fire  faded  gradually  away  into  dij'kness,  and 
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Ihe  ittsl  of  Max's  watch  was  only  disturbed  by  the  remembranca  ef  itf» 
terrors. 

George  now  occupied  the  place  of  Max,  .who  had  retired  to  rest.  Tho 
phenomenon  of  a  huge  blazing  fire,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen, 
again  presented  itself  to  the  eje  of  the  watchman.  It  was  surrounded  as 
before  by  figures,  which,  distinguished  by  their  opaque  forms,  beins 
between  the  spectator  and  the  r^  glaring  light,  moYed  and  fluctuated 
around  it  as  if  engaged  in  some  mystical  ceremony.  Qeorge,  though 
equally  cautious,  was  of  a  bolder  character  tiian  his  elder  brother.  lie 
resolved  to  examine  more  nearly  the  object  of  his  wonder ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  crossing  the  rivulet  which  divided  the  glen,  he  climbed  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  approached  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  fire,  which 
blazed  apparently  with  the  same  fury  as  when  he  first  witnessed  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  assistants  who  surrounded  it,  resembled  those 
phantoms  which  are  seen  in  a  troubled  dream,  and  at  once  confirmed  the 
idea  he  had  entertained  from  the  first,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
human  world.  Amongst  these  strange  unearthly  forms,  George  Waldeck 
distinguished  that  of  a  giant  overgrown  with  hair,  holding  an  uprooted  fir 
in  his  hand,  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  stir  the  blazing 
fire,  and  having  no  other  clothing  than  a  YTreath  of  oak  leaves  around  his 
forehead  and  loins.  George's  heart  sunk  within  him  at  recognising  the 
well-known  apparition  of  the  Han  demon,  as  he  had  been  often  described 
to  him  by  the  ancient  shepherds  and  huntsmen  who  had  seen  his  form  tn^ 
versing  the  mountains.  He  turned,  and  was  about  to  fly ;  but  upon  second 
thoughts,  blaming  his  own  cowardice,  he  recited  mentally  the  verse  of  the 
Ptoalmiflt,  "  AU  good  angels,  praise  the  Lord  I"  which  is  in  that  country 
supposed  poweriul  as  an  exorcism,  and  turned  himself  once  more  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  fire.    But  it  was  no  longer  visible. 

The  pale  moon  alone  enlightened  the  side  of  the  valley :  and  when 
George,  with  trembling  steps,  a  moist  brow,  and  hair  bristling  upright 
under  his  collier's  cap,  came  to  the  spot  on  which  the  fire  had  been  so 
lately  visible,  marked  as  it  was  by  a  scathed  oak-tree,  there  appeared  not 
on  the  heath  the  slightest  vestiges  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  moss  and 
wild  flowers  were  unscorched,  and  the  branches  of  the  oak-tree,  which  had 
so  lately  appeared  enveloped  in  wreaths  of  flame  and  smoke,  were  moist 
with  the  dews  of  midnight. 

George  returned  to  his  hut  with  trembling  steps,  and,  arguing  like  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  what  he  nad  seen,  lest  he  should 
awake  in  Martin  that  daring  curiosity  which  he  almost  deemed  to  be  allied 
with  impiety. 

It  vras  now  Martin's  turn  to  watch.  The  household  cock  had  ^ven  his 
first  summons,  and  the  night  was  wellnigh  spent.  Upon  examining  the 
state  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  wood  was  deposited  in  order  to  its  beins 
eoked  or  charred^  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  fire  had  not  been  su& 
eiently  maintained ;  for  in  his  excursion  and  its  consequences,  George  had 
forgot  the  principal  object  of  his  watch.  Martin's  first  thought  was  to  call 
up  the  slumberers ;  but  observing  that  both  his  brothers  slept  unwontedly 
deep  and  heavily,  he  respected  their  repose,  and  set  himseli  to  supply  tlie 
furnace  with  fuel  without  requiring  their  aid.  What  he  heaped  upon  it 
was  apparently  damp  and  unfit  for  the  purpose,  for  the  fire  seemed  rather 
to  decay  than  revive.  Martin  next  went  to  collect  some  boughs  from  a 
^tack  wnich  had  been  carefully  cut  and  dried  for  this  purpose ;  but,  when 
tie  returned,  he  found  the  fire  totally  extinguished.  This  was  a  serious  evil, 
and  threatened  them  with  loss  of  their  trade  for  i^ore  than  one  day.  Tho 
vexed  and  mortified  watchman  set  about  to  strike  a  light  in  order  to  rekindle 
the  fire ;  but  the  tinder  was  moist,  and  his  labour  proved  in  this  respeH  also 
ineffectual.  He  was  now  about  to  call  up  his  brothers,  for  circumstances 
ieeL*ied  to  be  pressing,  when  flashes  of  light  glimmered  not  only  through 
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che  wallow,  but  Ihnu  .ii  every  crevice  of  the  n\dely  buiii  hut,  a^d 
moned  him  to  bohold  tlie  same  apparition  which  had  before  alarmed  the 
^ucccMiTe  watches  of  his  brethren.  His  first  idea  was,  that  the  Mnhller- 
haussers,  their  rivals  in  trade,  and  with  whom  thej  had  had  many  quarrels, 
might  have  encroached  upon  their  bounds  for  the  purpose  of  pirating  th^r 
wood ;  and  he  resolved  to  awake  his  brothers,  and  be  revengea  on  them  for 
their  audacity.  But  a  short  reflection  and  observation  on  the  gestures  and 
manner  of  those  who  seemed  to  *'  work  in  the  fire/'  induced  him  to  dismiss 
this  belief,  and  although  rather  sceptical  in  such  matters,  to  conclude  that 
what  be  saw  was  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  '*But  be  they  men  or 
fiends,"  said  the  undaunted  forester,  "  that  busy  themselves  yonder  with 
such  fantastical  rites  and  gestures,  I  will  go  and  demand  a  light  to  rekindla 
our  furnace."  He  relinquished  at  the  same  time  the  idea  ca  awaking  his 
brethren.  There  was  a  belief  that  such  adventures  as  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake were  accessible  only  to  one  person  at  a  time ;  he  feared  also  that  his 
brothers,  in  their  scrupulous  timidity,  might  interfere  to  prevent  his  pni^ 
suing  the  investigation  he  had  resolved  to  commence;  and,  thererore, 
snatching  his  boar-spear  from  the  wall,  the  undaunted  Martin  Waldeck  set 
forth  on  the  adventure  alone. 

With  the  same  success  as  his  brother  George,  but  with  courage'  far  sup^' 
rior,  Martin  crossed-  the  brook,  ascended  the  hill,  and  approached  so  near 
the  ehostly  assembly,  that  he  could  recognise,  in  the  presiding  figure,  the 
attrioutes  of  the  Han  demon.  A  cold  shuddering  assailed  him  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life ;  but  the  recollection  that  he  had  at  a  distance  dared  and 
even  courted  the  interoourse  which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  confirmed 
his  staggering  courage ;  and  pride  supplying  what  he  wanted  in  resolution, 
he  advanced  with  tolerable  firmness  towards  the  fire,  the  figures  which  sur- 
rounded it  appearing  still  more  wild,  fantastical,  and  supernatural,  the 
more  near  he  approached  to  the  assembly.  He  was  received  with  a  loud 
shout  of  discordant  and  unnatural  laughter,  which,  to  his  stunned  ears, 
seemed  more  alarming  than  a  combination  of  the  most  dismal  and  melan* 
choly  sounds  that  could  be  imagined.  "  Who  art  thou  V  said  the  giants 
compressing  his  savage  and  exaggerated  features  into  a  sort  of  forced 
gravity,  while  they  were  occasionally  agitated  by  the  convulsion  of  the 
ULUghter  which  he  seemed  to  suppress. 

**  Martin  Waldeck,  the  forester/'  answered  the  hardy  youth ; — "and  who 
are  JovlV* 

**  The  King  of  the  Waste  and  of  the  Mine,"  answered  the  spectre ; — "and 
why  hast  thou  dared  to  encroach  on  my  mysteries?" 

**  I  came  in  search  of  light  to  rekindle  mv  fire,"  answered  Martin,  hardily, 
and  then  resolutely  asked  in  his  turn,  **  What  mysteries  are  those  that  you 
celebrate  here?" 

"We  celebrate,"  answered  the  complaisant  demon,  "the  wedding  of 
Hermes  with  the  Black  Dragon — But  take  thy  fire  that  thou  camest  to  seek 
and  begone  I  no  mortal  may  long  look  upon  us  and  live." 

The  peasant  struck  his  spear  point  into  a  large  piece  of  blazing  wood, 
^hich  he  heaved  up  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  turned  round  to  regain 
I  is  hut,  the  shouts  of  laughter  being  renewed  behind  him  with  treble  vio- 
lent, and  ringing  far  down  the  narrow  valley.  '  When  Martin  returned  to 
the  hut,  his  first  care,  however  much  astonished  with  what  he  had  seon, 
was  to  dispose  the  kindled  coal  among  the  fuel  so  as  might  best  light  the 
fire  of  his  furnace ;  but  ailor  many  efforts,  and  all  exertions  of  bellows  and 
fire-prong,  tibe  coal  he  had  brought  from  the  demon's  fire  became  totally 
extinct,  without  kindling  any  of  the  others,  lie  turned  about,  and  observed 
the  iiro  still  blazing  on  the  hill,  although  tii.>se  who  had  been  busied  around 
it  had  disappeared.  As  he  conceived  the  spectre  had  been  jesting  with 
him,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  hardihood  of  his  temper,  and,  deteminii.g 
If  I  sec  the  adventure  to  an  end,  resumed  the  road  to  the  fire,  firom  whiuh. 
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aiuyppofed  by  tiie  demon,  he  brought  off  in  the  8«me  mannep  a  blusing 
piaoe  of  charcoal,  but  still  without  l^ing  able  to  succeed  in  lighting  his  fire 
Impunity  having  increased  his  rashness,  he  resoWed  upon  a  third  experi* 
fluent,  and  was  as  successful  as  before  in  reaching  the  fire ;  but  whe**  he  had 
again  appropriated  a  piece  of  burning  coal,  and  had  turned  to  depart,  he 
heard  the  harsh  and  supernatural  voice  which  had  before  aooosted  him, 
pronounce  these  words,  '*  Dare  not  to  return  hither  a  fourth  time !" 

To  attempt  to  kindle  the  fire  with  this  last  coal  havine  proved  as  inef^ 
feetoal  as  on  the  former  occasions,  Martin  relinquished  the  hopeless  attempt, 
and  flung  himself  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  resolving  to  delay  till  the  next 
morning  the  communication  of  his  supernatural  i^entnre  to  his  brothera 
He  was  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep  into  which  he  had  sunk,  from  fatigue 
of  body  and  agitation  of  mina,  by  loud  exclamations  of  surprise  and  joy. 
His  brothers,  astonished  at  finding  the  fire  extinguished  when  they  awoke, 
had  proceeded  to  arrange  the  fnd  in  order  to  renew  it,  when  they  found  in 
the  ashes  three  huge  metallic  masses,  which  their  skill  (for  most  of  the 
peasants  in  the  Harz  are  practical  mineralogists)  immediately  ascertuned 
to  be  pure  gold. 

It  was  some  damp  upon  their  joyful  congratulations  when  they  learned 
from  Martin  the  mooe  in  which  he  had  obtained  this  treasure,  to  wnich  their 
own  experience  of  the  nocturnal  vision  induced  them  to  give  fuU  credit. 
But  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  sharing  in  their  brother's 
wealth.  Taking  now  upon  him  as  head  of  the  house,  Martin  Waldeck 
bought  lands  and  forests,  built  a  castle,  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  and, 
greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  man  of  family.  His  courage  in 
public  war,  as  well  as  in  private  feuds,  together  with  the  number  of  r^ 
tainers  whom  he  kept  in  pay,  sustiuned  him  for  some  time  against  the 
odium  which  was  excited  by  his  sudden  elevation,  and  the  arrogance  of  his 
pretensions. 

And  now  it  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Martin  Waldeck,  as  it  has  been 
in  that  of  many  others,  how  little  mortals  can  foresee  the  effect  of  sudden 
prosperity  on  their  own  disposition.  The  evil  propensities  in  his  nature, 
which  poverty  had  checked  and  repressed,  ripened  and  bore  their  unbal 
lowed  fruit  under  the  influence  of  temptation  and  the  means  of  indulgence. 
As  Deep  calls  unto  Deep,  one  bad  passion  awakened  another ; — the  fiend  of 
avarice  invoked  that  of  pride,  and  pride  was  to  be  supported  by  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Waldeck's  character,  always  bold  and  daring,  but  rendered 
hush  and  assuming  by  prosperity,  soon  made  him  odious,  not  to  the  nobles 
only,  but  likewise  to  the  lower  ranks,  who  saw,  with  double  dislike,  the 
oppressive  rights  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  empire  so  remorselessly 
exercised  by  one  who  had  risen  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  His 
adventure,  although  carefully  concealed,  began  likewise  to  be  whispered 
abroad,  and  the  clergy  already  stigmatized  as  a  wizard  and  accomplice  of 
fiends,  the  wretch  who,  having  acquired  so  huge  a  treasure  in  so  strange  a 
laanner.  had  not  sought  to  sanctify  it  bv  dedicating  a  considerable  portion 
to  the  use  of  the  church.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  public  and  private,  tor- 
mented bv  a  thousand  feuds,  and  threatened  by  the  church  with  excommu- 
nication, Martin  Waldeck,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  the  Baron  Von 
Waldeck,  often  regretted  bitterly  the  labours  and  sports  of  his  unenvied 
poverty.  But  his  courage  failed  him  not  under  all  these  difficulties,  and 
Beemed  rather  to  augment  in  proportion  to  the  danger  which  darkened 
tfound  him,  until  an  accident  precipitated  his  fall. 

A  proclamation  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  invited  to  a  so 
lemn  tonmament  all  Qcrman  nobles  of  free  and  honourable  descent;  and 
Martin  Waldeck,  splendidly  armed,  accompanied  by  his  two  biothers,  and  a 
?aUantlj-equipped  retinue,  had  the  arrogance  to  appear  among  the  chivalry 
••f  the  pr)vmce,  and  demand  permission  to  enter  tne  lists.    This  was  consi- 
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JoTod  M  fiiline  np  the  measure  of  his  presamptidn.  A  thousand  Toiftap 
exclaiiried,  "  We  will  have  no  cinder-sifter  mingle  in  our  games  of  chivalrr.'' 
Irritated  to  frenzj,  Martin  drew  his  sword  and  newed  down  the  herald,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  general  outcry,  opposed  his  entry  into  the  lists.  An 
hundred  swords  were  unsheathed  to  avenge  what  was  in  those  days  regarded 
as  a  crime  only  inferior  to  sacrile^,  or  regicide.  Waldeck,  after  defending 
himself  like  a  lion,  was  seized,  tried  on  the  spot  by  the  judges  of  the  listSi 
and  condemned,  as  the  appropriate  punishment  for  breaking  the  peace  of 
his  sovereign,  and  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  herald-at-arms,  to  have 
his  right  Imnd  struck  from  his  body,  to  be  ignominiously  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  nobility,  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  to  be  expelled  from  the 
eity.  When  he  had  been  stripped  of  hie  arms,  and  sustained  the  mutilation 
imposed  by  this  severe  sentence,  the  unhappy  victim  of  ambition  was  aban- 
doned to  the  rabble,  who  followed  him  with  threats  and  outcries  levelled 
alternately  against  the  necromancer  and  oppressor,  which  at  length  ended 
in  violence.  His  brothers  (for  his  retinue  were  fled  and  dispersed)  at  length 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  when,  satiated 
with  cruelty,  thev  had  left  him  half  dead  through  loss  of  blood,  and  through 
the  outrages  he  had  sustained.  They  were  not  permitted,  such  was  the  inge- 
nious cruelty  of  their  enemies,  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  of  removing 
him,  excepting  such  a  collier's  cart  as  they  had  themselves  formerly  U8e<^ 
in  which  they  deposited  their  brother  on  a  truss  of  straw,  scarcely  expects 
ing  to  reach  any  place  of  shelter  ere  death  should  release  him  from  his 
misery. 

When  the  Waldecks,  journeying  in  this  miserable  manner,  had  approached 
the  verge  of  their  native  country,  in  a  hollow  way,  between  two  mountains, 
they  perceived  a  figure  advancing  towards  them,  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  be  an  aged  man.  But  as  he  approached,  his  limbs  and  stature  increased, 
the  cloak  fell  from  his  shoulders,  his  pilgrim's  staff  was  changed  into  an 
uprooted  pine-tree,  and  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Harz  demon  passed  before 
them  in  bis  terrors.  When  he  came  opposite  to  the  cart  which  contained 
the  miserable  Waldeck,  his  huge  features  dilated  into  a  grin  of  unutterable 
contempt  and  malignity,  as  he  asked  the  sufferer,  "  How  like  you  the  fire 
MT  coals  have  kindled  ?"  The  power  of  motion,  which  terror  suspended  in 
his  two  brothers,  seemed  to  be  restored  to  Martin  by  the  energv  of  his 
courage.  He  raised  himself  on  the  cart,  bent  his  brows,  and,  clencning  his 
fist,  shook  it  at  the  spectre  with  a  ghastly  look  of  hate  and  defiance.  The 
goblin  vanished  with  his  usual  tremendous  and  explosive  laugh,  and  left 
Waldeck  exhausted  with  this  effort  of  expiring  nature. 

The  terrified  brethren  turned  their  vehicle  toward  the  towers  of  a  convent, 
which  arose  in  a  wood  of  pine-trees  beside  the  road.  Thev  were  charitably 
received  by  a  bare-footed  and  long-bearded  capuchin,  and  Martin  survived 
only  to  complete  the  first  confession  he  had  made  since  the  day  of  his 
sudden  prosperity,  and  to  receive  absolution  from  the  very  priest  whom, 
precisely  on  that  day  three  years,  he  had  assisted  to  pelt  out  of  the  hamlcl 
of  Morgenbrodt.  The  three  years  of  precarious  prosper!^  were  supposed 
to  have  a  mysterious  correspondence  with  the  number  of  his  visits  to  the 
spectral  fire  upon  the  hill. 

The  body  of  Martin  Waldeck  was  interred  in  the  convent  where  he  ex- 
pired, in  which  his  brothers,  having  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order,  lived 
and  died  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  charity  and  devotion.  His  lands, 
to  which  no  one  asserted  any  claim,  lay  waste  until  thev  were  reassumed 
by  the  emperor  as  a  lapsed  fief,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  which  Waldeck 
had  called  by  his  own  name,  are  still  shunned  b^  the  miner  and  forester  as 
haunted  by  evil  spirits.  Thus  were  the  miseries  attendant  upon  wealth, 
hastily  attained  and  ill  employed,  exemplified  in  the  fortunes  of  Martin 
Waldeck. 
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C^ipttt  tilt  3liothist|r. 

Utn  has  bMa  saoh  a  ftonny  enoonntor 
Betwixt  my  oooaiii  Captain,  and  Uiia  nldiM; 
Abuat  I  knnw  not  what  I— nothing,  Indaed; 
CoapetitiafDa.  dagiaaai  and  oonpantivaa 
Of  aoldianhipl-— 

A  Faxe  Quasml 

T>cs  attend ve  aadience  gave  the  fair  transcriber  of  the  foregoing  legend 
Oie  thanks  which  politeness  required.  Oldbuck  alone  curled  up  his  noee» 
And  obserred,  th^t  Miss  Wardour's  skill  was  something  like  that  of  the 
ftlchwstp,  for  she  had  contrived  to  extract  a  sound  and  valuable  moral  out 
ftf  a  vtry  tromper^  and  ridiculous  legend.  "  It  is  the  fashion,  as  I  am  given 
to  fUkft  vetoed,  to  admire  those  extravagant  fictions — for  me. 


I  bear  aa  fi«IMi  haart. 


Unoeed  at  gboalB  and  rattUof  bonaa  to  iCait.' 


ljnd%a'  yo\ir  favour,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck/'  said  the  German,  *'  Miss 
Wardour  has  turned  de  story,  as  she  does  every  thing  as  she  touches,  very 
pretty  indeed ;  but  all  the  history  of  de  Harz  goblin,  and  how  he  walks 
•mong  de  desolate  mountains  wid  a  mat  fir-tree  for  his  walking-cane,  and 
wid  de  great  green  bush  around  his  head  and  his  waist — that  is  as  true  as 
I  am  an  honest  man." 

*'  There  is  no  disputing  any  proposition  so  well  guaranteed,"  answered 
the  Antiquary,  dryly.  But  at  this  moment  the  approach  of  a  stranger  out 
short  the  conversation. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handsome  joung  man,  about  five-and-twenty,  in  a 
military  undress,  and  bearing,  in  his  look  and  manner,  a  good  deal  of  the 
martiaf  profession  —  nay,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  is  quite  consistent 
with  thu  ease  of  a  man  of  perfect  good-breeding,  in  whom  no  professional 
habit  ought  to  preponderate.  He  was  at  once  greeted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  company.  "  My  dear  Hector  I"  said  Miss  M*Intyre,  as  she  rose  to 
take  his  hand 

**  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  whence  comest  thou  V  said  the  Antiquary. 

"From  Fife,  my  liese,"  answered  the  young  soldier,  and  continued,  when 
he  had  politely  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  particularly  Sir  Arthur 
and  his  daughter — "  I  learned  from  one  of  the  servants,  as  I  rode  towards 
Monkbams  to  nay  my  respects  to  you,  that  I  should  find  the  present  com- 
pany in  this  place,  and  I  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects  to  so  many  of  my  friends  at  once." 

"  And  to  a  new  one  also,  my  trusty  Trojan/'  said  Oldbuck.  "  Mr.  Level, 
this  is  my  nephew.  Captain  M'Tntyre  —  Hector,  I  recommend  Mr.  Level  tc 
y)ur  acquaintance." 

The  young  soldier  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  Lovel,  and  paid  his  compli- 
ment with  more  reserve  than  cordiality ;  and  as  our  acquaintance  thought 
Lis  coldness  almost  supercilious,  he  was  equally  frigid  and  haughty  in 
making  the  necessary  return  to  it ;  and  thus  a  prejudice  seemed  to  arise 
between  them  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  observations  which  Lovel  made  during  the  remainder  of  this  plea- 
sure party  did  not  tend  to  reconcile  him  with  this  addition  to  their  society. 
Tfiptain  M'Intyre,  with  the  gallantry  to  be  expected  from  his  age  and  pro- 
fession, attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Miss  Wardour,  and  offered  her, 
on  every  possible  opportunity,  those  marks  of  attention  which  Lovel  would 
have  given  the  worla  to  have  rendered,  and  was  only  deterred  from  offerins 
.•>'  the  fear  of  her  displeasure.    With  forlorn  dejection  at  one  moment,  ana 
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vriih  irritated  susceptibility  at  another,  he  saw  this  handsome  young  soldiet 
aspume  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  of  a  cavalier  servente.  He  handed 
Miss  Wardour's  glores,  he  assisted  her  in  putting  on  her  shawl,  he  attached 
himself  to  her  in  the  walks,  had  a  hand  ready  to  remoTe  every  impediment 
in  her  path,  and  an  arm  to  support  her  where  it  was  rugged  or  difficult ; 
his  conversation  was  addressea  chiefly  to  her,  and,  where  circumstances 
permitted,  it  was  ezclusivelv  so.  All  this,  Level  well  knew,  might  be  only 
that  sort  of  egotistical  gallantry  which  induces  some  young  men  of  the 
present  day  to  give  themselves  the  air  of  engrossing  the  attention  of  th« 
prettiest  women  in  company,  as  if  the  others  were  unworthy  of  their  notice. 
But  he  thought  he  obeervea  in  the  conduct  of  Captain  M*Intyre  something 
of  marked  and  peculiar  tenderness,  which  was  calculated  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  a  lover.  Miss  Wardour  also  received  his  attentions ;  and  al- 
though his  candour  allowed  they  were  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  replied 
without  some  strain  of  affectation,  yet  it  galled  him  to  the  heart  to  witness 
that  she  did  so. 

The  heart-burning  which  these  reflections  occasioned  proved  very  indif- 
ferent seasoning  to  the  dry  antiquarian  discussions  with  which  Oldbuck, 
who  continued  to  demand  his  particular  attention,  was  unremittingly  per- 
secuting him;  and  he  underwent,  with  fits  of  impatience  that  amounted 
almost  to  loathing,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  monastic  architecture,  in  all 
its  styles,  from  .the  massive  Saxon  to  the  florid  Gothic,  and  from  that  to  the 
mixed  and  composite  architecture  of  James  the  First's  time,  when,  accord^ 
Lag  to  Oldbuck,  all  orders  were  confounded,  and  columns  of  various  descrip- 
tions arose  side  by  side,  or  were  piled  above  each  other,  as  if  sjmmet^ 
had  been  forgotten,  and  the  elemental  principles  of  art  resolved  into  their 
primitive  confusion.  "What  can  be  more  cutting  to  the  heart  than  the 
sight  of  evils,"  said  Oldbuck,  in  rapturous  enthusiasm,  "  which  we  are  com- 

ESled  to  behold,  while  we  do  not  possess  the  power  of  remedying  them?" 
ovel  answered  by  an  involuntary  man.  "  I  see,  my  dear  young  friend, 
and  most  congenial  spirit,  that  you  feel  these  enormities  almost  as  much  aa 
I  do.  Have  you  ever  approached  them,  or  met  them,  without  longing  to 
tear,  to  deface,  what  is  so  dishonourable  V* 

**  Dishonourable  1"  echoed  Level — "  in  what  respect  dishonourable  7". 

"  I  mean,  disgraceful  to  the  arts/' 

" Where r  how?" 

'*Upon  the  portico,  for  example,  of  the  schools  of  Oxford,  where,  at 
immense  expense,  the  barbarous,  fantastic,  and  ignorant  architect  has 
jhosen  to  represent  the  whole  five  orders  of  architecture  on  the  front  of 
3ne  building.^' 

By  such  attacks  as  these,  Oldbuck,  unconscious  of  the  torture  he  was 
giving,  compelled  Level  to  give  him  a  share  of  his  attention,  —  as  a  skilful 
angler,  by  means  of  his  line,  maintains  an  influence  over  the  most  frantic 
movements  of  his  agonized  prey. 

They  were  now  on  their  return  to  the  spot  where  they.had  left  the  oai^ 
riages ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  often,  in  the  course  of  that  short  walk, 
Level,  exhausted  by  the  unceasing  prosine  of  his  worthy  companion,  men- 
tally bestowed  on  the  devil,  or  any  one  else  that  would  have  rid  him  of 
hearing  more  of  them,  all  the  orders  and  disorders  of  architecture  which 
had  been  invented  or  combined  from  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
downwards.  A  slight  incident  occurred,  however,  which  sprinkled  a  litUe 
patience  on  the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Miss  Wardour,  and  her  self-elected  knight-companion,  rather  preceded 
the  others  m  the  narrow  path,  when  the  young  lady  apparently  became 
desirous  to  unite  herself  with -the  rust  of  the  party,  ana,  to  break  off  her 
iiie^-tiU  with  the  young  officer,  fairly  made  a  pause  until  Mr.  Oldbuck 
came  up.  **  I  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  conoerniuK  tbf 
late  of  these  interesting  ruins  " 
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It  woald  be  doing  injustice  to-  Miss  Wardonr^B  gavoir  /aire,  to  suppone 
slie  was  not  aware  that  such  a  question  woold  lead  to  an  answer  or  no 
limited  length.  The  Antiquary,  starting  like  a  war-horse  at  the  trumpet 
sound,  plunged  at  onoe  into  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  the  date 
of  1273,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  priory  of  St.  Ruth  by  a  late  pub- 
lieation  on  Scottish  architectural  antiquities,  lie  raked  up  the  names  o' 
all  the  priors  who  had  ruled  the  institution,  of  the  nobles  who  had  bestowed 
lands  upon  it,  and  of  the  monarchs  who  had  slept  their  last  sleep  among 
its  roofless  courts.  As  a  train  which  takes  fire  is  sure  to  light  another,  if 
there  be  such  in  the  yicinity,  the  Baronet,  catching  at  the  name  of  one  of 
his  ancestors  which  occurred  in  Oldbuck's  disquisition,  entered  upon  an 
account  of  his  wars,  his  conquests,  and  his  trophies ;  and  worthy  Dr.  Blat^ 
iereowl  was  induced,  from  the  mention  of  a  grant  of  lands,  cum  decimis 
inutuu  torn  vieariu  ^uam  garbdUbuSf  et  nunquam  cmtea  separatism  to  enter 
into  a  long  explanation  concerning  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Teind 
Ooort  in  we  consideration  of  sucn  a  clause,  which  had  occurred  in  a 
process  for  localling  his  last  augmentation  of  stipend.  The  orators,  like 
three  racers,  each  pressed  forward  to  the  gaol,  without  much  regarding 
how  each  crossed  uid  jostied  his  competitors.  Mr.  Oldbuck  harangue<j^ 
(he  Baronet  declaimed,  Mr.  Blattergowl  prosed  and  laid  down  the  law, 
while  the  Latin  forms  of  feudal  grants  were  mingled  with  the  jargon  of 
olazonry,  and  the  yet  more  barbarous  phraseology  of  the  Teind  Court  of 
Scotland.  '*  He  was,"  exclaimed  OldbuA,  speaking  of  the  Prior  Adhemar, 
*  indeed  an  exemplary  prelate ;  and,  from  nis  strictness  of  morals,  rigid 
execution  of  penance,  joined  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  his  mind,  and 
the  infirmities  endured  by  his  great  age  and  ascetic  habits*^ 

Here  he  chanced  to  oongh,  and  Sir  Arthur  burst  in,  or  rather  continued— 
'was  called  popularly  Hell-in-Hamess ;  he  carried  a'  shield,  gules  with  a 
sable  fess,  wnich  we  have  since  disused,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Yemoil,  in  France,  after  killing  six  of  the  English  with  his  own" 

**  Decreet  of  certification,"  proceeded  the  clergyman,  in  that  prolonged, 
steady,  prosing  tone,  which,  however  overpowered  at  first  by  the  vehemence 
of  competition,  promised,  in  tbe  long  run,  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  this 
strife  ol  narrators ; — ''  Decreet  of  certification  having  gone  out,  and  parties 
being  held  as  confessed,  the  proof  seemed  to  be  held  as  concluded,  when 
tiieir  lawyer  moved  to  have  it  opened  up,  on  the  allegation  that  they  had 
witnesses  to  bring  forward,  that  they  haa  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
ewes  to  lamb  on  the  teind-free  land ;  which  was  a  mere  evasion,  for** 

But  here  the  Baronet  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  recovered  their  wind,  and 
eoutinued  their  respective  harangues,  the  three  strands  of  the  conversation, 
to  speak  the  language  of  a  rope-work,  were  again  twined  together  into  one 
nndistinguishable  sfring  of  confusion. 

Yet  howsoever  uninteresting  this  piebald  jargon  might  seem,  it  was 
obviously  Miss  Wardour's  purpose  to  give  it  her  attention,  in  preference  to 
yielding  Captain  M'Intyre  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  private  con 
versation.    So  that  after  waiting  for  a  little  time  with  displeasure,  ill  con 
eealed  by  his  haughty  features,  he  left  her  to  enjov  her  bad  taste,  and  taking 
his  sister  by  the  arm,  detitined  her  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 

*'  So  I  find,  Mary,  that  your  neighbour  has  neither  become  more  lively 
nor  less  learned  during  my  absence." 

"  We  lacked  your  patience  and  wisdom  to  instruct  us.  Hector." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  sister.  But  you  have  got  a  wiser,  if  not  so  lively 
an  addition  to  youi  society,  than  your  unworthy  brother — Pray,  who  is  this 
if  r.  Level,  whom  our  olci  uncle  has  at  once  placed  so  high  in  his  good 
graces  ? — ^he  does  not  use  to  be  so  accessible  to  strangers." 

**  Ml  Level,  Hector,  is  a  very  gentieman-like  young  man." 

"At, — that  is  to  say,  he  bows  when  he  comes  into  a  room,  and  wean  a 
tnit  that  is  whole  at  the  elbows. 
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**  No,  brolber ;  it  says  a  great  deal  more.  It  says  that  his  manners  a.AJ 
discoarHe  express  the  feelings  and  education  of  the  hieher  class." 

"  Bat  I  desire  to  know  what  S  his  birth  and  his  rank  in  society,  and  wl&U 
is  his  titL3  to  be  in  the  circle  in  which  I  find  him  domesticated  V' 

**  If  yoa  mean,  how  he  comes  to  yisit  at  Monkbams,  you  most  ask  my 
uncle,  who  will  probably  reply,  that  he  invites  to  his  own  house  such  com- 
pany as  he  pleases ;  and  if  you  mean  to  ask  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  know 
that  Mr.  Lovel  rendered  Miss  Wardour  and  him  a  seryioe  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind." 

**  What !  that  romantic  story  is  true,  then  7 — And  pray,  does  the  yalorous 

night  aspire,  as  is  befitting  on  such  occasions,  to  the  hand  of  the  youns 

ady  whom  he  redeemed  from  peril  ?    It  is  quite  in  the  rule  of  romance,  I 

am  aware ;  and  I  did  think  that  she  was  uncommonly  dry  to  me  as  we  walked 

together,  and  seemed  from  time  to  time  as  if  she  watched  whether  she  was 

not  giving  offence  to  her  gallant  cavalier." 

"  Dear  Hector,"  said  ms  sister,  "  if  you  really  continue  to  nourish  any 
affection  for  Miss  Wardour" 

**  If,  Mary  7 — ^what  an  (/"was  there  I" 

'' 1  own  I  consider  your  perseverance  as  hopeless." 

**  And  why  hopeless,  my  sage  sister  7"  asked  Captain  M'lntyre :  "  Miss 
Wardour,  in  the  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  cannot  pretend  to  much  foi^ 
tune  ; — and,  as  to  family,  I  trust  that  of  M*Intyre  is  not  inferior." 

"  But,  Hector,"  continued  his  sister,  "  Sir  Arthur  always  considers  us  as 
members  of  the  Monkbarns  family.'' 

"  Sir  Arthur  may  consider  what  he  pleases,"  answered  the  Highlander, 
scornfully ;  '*  but  any  one  with  conunon  sense  will  consider  that  the  wife 
takes  rank  from  the  husband,  and  that  my  father's  pedigree  of  fifteen  un- 
blemished descents  must  have  ennobled  my  mother,  if  her  veins  had  been 
filled  with  printer's  ink." 

**  For  Qod's  sake,  Hector,"  replied  his  anxious  sister,  '*  take  care  of  your- 
self I  a  single  expression  of  that  kind,  repeated  to  my  uncle  by  an  indiscreet 
or  interested  eavesdropper,  would  lose  you  his  favour  for  ever,  and  destroy 
all  chance  of  your  succeeding  to  his  estate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  heedless  young  man ;  "  I  am  one  of  a  profession 
which  the  world  has  never  been  able  to  do  without,  and  will  far  less  endure 
to  want  for  half  a  century  to  come ;  and  my  good  old  uncle  may  tack  hie 
good  estate  and  his  i>lebeian  name  to  your  apron-string  if  he  pleases,  Mary, 
and  you  may  wed  this  new  favourite  of  his  if  you  nlease,  and  you  may  both 
of  you  live  quiet,  peaceable,  well-regulated  lives,  it  it  pleases  Heaven.  My 
part  is  taken — ^I'll  fawn  on  no  man  for  an  inheritance  which  should  be  mine 
by  birth." 

Miss  M'Intyre  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm,  aid  entreated  him  tc 
suppress  his  vehemence.  "  Who,"  she  said,  "  injures  or  seeks  to  injure  you, 
but  your  own  hasty  temper  7 — what  dangers  are  you  defying,  but  uiose  ^oc 
have  yourself  conjured  up 7 — Our  uncle  has  hitherto  been  all  that  is  kind 
and  paternal  in  his  conduct  to  us,  and  why  should  you  suppose  he  will  in 
future  be  othervrise  than  what  he  has  ever  l>een,  since  we  were  left  as  orphans 
to  his  care  7" 

"  Ho  is  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  I  must  own,"  replied  M'Intyre,  **  and 
I  am  enraged  at  myself  when  I  chance  to  offend  him ;  but  then  his  eternal 
harangues  upon  topics  not  worth  the  spark  of  a  flint — ^his  investigations  about 
invalided  pots  and  pans  and  tobacco-stoppers  past  service — all  these  things 
put  me  out  of  patience.  I  have  something  of  Hotspur  in  me,  sister,  I  must 
CAufess." 

"  Too  much,  too  much,  my  dear  brother  I  Into  how  many  risks,  and. 
forgive  me  for  saying,  some  of  them  little  creditable,  has  this  absolute  and 
%ioTont  temper  led  you  I  Do  not  let  such  clouds  darken  the  time  you  are 
oowto  pass  in  ^ur  neighbourhood,  but  let  our  old  benofiBkCtor  see  his  kiiisniap 
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OS  he  i»» — ecDerouB,  kind,  and  HtcIj,  withoai  being  mde,  headstrong,  ana 
impetuous. 

**  Well,"  answered  Captain  M*Intjre,  "  I  am  schooled — eood-mannen  be 
my  speed  I  I'll  do  the  civil  thing  by  your  new  friend — I'O  have  some  talk 
with  this  Mr.  Level." 

With  this  determination,  in  which  he  was  for  the  time  perfectly  sincere, 
he  joined  the  party  who  were  walking  before  them.  The  treble  disouisitioD 
was  by  this  time  ended ;  and  Sir  Airthur  was  speaking  on  the  subject  or  foreign 
news,  and  the  political  and  military  situation  of  toe  country,  themes  upon 
which  every  man  thinks  himself  qualified  to  ^ve  an  opinion.  An  action  of 
the  preceding  year  having  come  upon  thetopw,  Level,  accidentally  minglinc 
]£  the  conversation,  made  some  assertion  concerning  it,  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  Captain  M*Intyre  seemed  not  to  be  convinced,  although  his  doubts 
were  politely  expressed. 

*'  Tou  must  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong  here,  Hector,"  said  his  uncle, 
"Although  I  know  no  man  less  willing  to  give  up  an  argument ;  but  yea 
were  in  England  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Love!  was  probably  concerned  in  the 
affair." 

"  I  am  speaking  to  a  military  man,  then  7"  said  M'Intyre ;  **  may  I  inquire 
to  what  regiment  Mr.  Level  belongs  ?" — ^Mr.  Level  eave  him  the  number  of 
the  regiment  "  It  happens  strangely  that  we  should  never  have  met  before, 
Mr.  Lovel.  I  know  your  regiment  very  well,  and  have  served  along  with 
them  at  different  times." 

A  blush  crossed  Level's  countenance.  "  I  have  not  lately  been  with  my 
regiment,"  he  replied ;  **  I  served  the  last  campaign  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Sir  ■  ■ '.' 

"Indeed  I  that  is  more  wonderful  than  the  other  circumstance  I — for 

although  I  did  not  serve  with  General  Sir ,  yet  I  had  an  opportu- 

nifrv  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  officers  who  held  situations  in  his  fiunily, 
and  I  cannot  recollect  that  of  Lovel." 

At  this  observation  Level  again  blushed  so  deeply  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  companv,  while  a  scornful  laugh  seemed  to  indicate 
Captain  M'Intyre's  triumph.  "  There  is  something  strange  in  this,"  said 
Olabuck  to  himself;  "  but  I  will  not  r^Eulily  give  up  m^  phoenix  of  post- 
chaise  companions— all  his  actions,  language,  and  bearing,  are  those  of  a 
gentieman." 

Lovel,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  and  selecting  a 
letter,  from  which  he  took  off  the  envelope,  he  handed  it  to  M'Intyre. 
"  Yon  know  the  General's  hand,  in  all  probability — I  own  I  ought  not  to 
show  these  exaggerated  expressions  of  his  regard  and  esteem  for  me." 
The  letter  contained  a  very  handsome  compliment  from  the  officer  in  ques^ 
tion  for  some  military  service  lately  performed.  Captain  M*lntyre,  as  he 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  could  not  deny  that  it  was  written  in  the  General's 
hand,  but  dryly  observed,  as  he  returned  it,  that  the  address  was  wanting. 
"  The  address,  Captun  M'Intyre,"  answered  Lovel  in  the  same  tone,  "  shx3l 
be  at  your  service  whenever  you  choose  to  inquire  after  it." 

^  I  oertainly  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  soldier. 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  7 
Have  we  got  Hiren  here? — ^We'U  have  no  swaggering,  youngsters.  Are  you 
come  from  the  wars  abroad,  to  stir  up  domestic  strife  in  our  peaceful  land  ? 
Are  you  like  buU-dog  puppies,  forsooth,  that  when  the  bull,  poor  fellow,  is 
removed  from  the  ring,  fall  to  brawl  among  themselves,  worry  each  other, 
and  bite  honest  folk's  shins  that  are  standing  by?" 

Sir  Arthur  trusted,  he  said,  the  young  gentlemen  would  not  so  far  forget 
nemselves  as  to  grow  warm  upon  such  a  trifling  subject  as  the  back  of  a 
letter. 

Both  the  disputants  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and,  with  high  colour 
•nd  flashing  eyes,  protested  they  were  never  so  cool  in  their  lives     Bat  an 
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«u3vioa«  damp  was  cast  over  the  party ; — thej  talked  in  ftiture  toe  much  by 
^.he  rule  to  be  sociable,  and  Lovel  conceiving  himself  the  object  of  cold  and 
suspicidQS  looks  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  sensible  that  his  indireo 
replies  had  given  them  permission  to  entertain  strange  opinions  respecting 
him,  made  a  gallant  determination  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  he  had  pn«poscd 
in  spending  &e  day  at  Knockwinnock. 

He  affected,  therefore,  to  complain  of  a  violent  headache,  occasioned  by 
ihe  heat  of  the  day,  to  which  he  nad  not  been  exposed  since  his  illness,  and 
made  a  formal  apology  to  Sir  Arthur,  who,  listening  more  to  recent  su«* 
pioion  than  to  the  gratitude  due  for  former  services,  did  not  press  hipi  to 
keep  his  engagement  more  than  good-breeding  exactly  demanded. 

When  Love!  took  leave  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Wardour's  manner  seemed 
more  anxious  than  he  had  hitherto  remarked  it.  She  indicated  by  a  glanoe 
of  her  eye  towards  Captain  M*Intyre,  perceptible  only  by  Lovel,  the  subjeel 
of  her  alarm,  and  hoped,  in  a  voice  greatly  under  her  usual  tone,  it  was  not 
a  less  pleasant  engagement  which  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
LovePs  company.  "No  engagement  had  intervened,''  he  assured  her;  *'it 
was  only  the  return  of  a  complaint  by  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
occasionally  attacked." 

"  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  prudence,  and  I—every  friend  of  Mr. 
Level's  will  expect  him  to  employ  it." 

Lovel  bowed  low  and  coloured  deeply,  and  Miss  Wardour,  as  if  she  felt 
that  she  had  said  too  much,  turned  and  got  into  the  carriaee.  Lovel  had 
next  to  part  with  Oldbuck,  who,  during  this  interval,  had  with  Gaxon's 
assistance,  been  arranging  his  disordered  periwig,  and  brushing  his  coat» 
which  exhibited  some  marks  of  the  rude  path  they  had  traversed.  "  Wbat^ 
man !"  said  Oldbuck,  '*  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  on  account  of  that 
foolish  Hector's  indiscreet  curiosity  and  vehemence  ?  Why,  he  is  a  thought- 
less boy  —  a  spoiled  child  from  the  time  he  was  in  the  nurse's  arms — he 
threw  his  coral  and  bells  at  my  head  for  refusing  him  a  bit  of  sugar ;  and 
yon  have  too  much  sense  to  mind  such  a  shrewish  boy;  cequam  servare  men' 
(em  is  the  motto  of  our  friend  Horace.  FU  school  Hector  by  and  by,  and 
put  it  all  to  rights."  But  Lovel  persisted  in  his  design  of  returning  to 
Fairport. 

The  Antiquary  then  assumed  a  grave  tone. — "  Take  heed,  young  man,  to 
your  present  feelings.  Tour  life  has  been  given  you  for  useful  and  valuable 
purposes,  and  should  be  reserved  to  illustrate  the  literature  of  your  country, 
when  you  are  not  called  upon  to  expose  it  in  her  defence,  or  in  the  rescue 
of  the  innocent.  Private  war,  a  practice  unknown  to  the  civilised  ancients, 
is,  of  all  the  absurdities  introduced  by  thb  G^ithio  tribes,  the  most  gross, 
impious  and  cruel.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  absurd  quarrels,  and  I 
win  show  you  the  treatise  upon  the  duello,  which  I  composed  when  the 
town-clerk  and  provost  Mucklewhame  chose  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
gentlemen,  and  challenged  each  other.  I  thought  of  printing  my  Essay, 
which  is  signed  Pdeijicaior;  but  there  was  no  need,  as  the  matted  wae 
taken  up  by  the  town-council  of  the  borough." 

**  But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  nothing  between  Captain  M'ln- 
tyre  and  me  that  can  render  such  respectable  interference  necessary." 

"  See  it  be  so ;  for  otherwise,  I  will  stand  second  to  both  parties." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  got  into  the  chaise,  close  to  which  MiM 
M'Intyre  had  detained  her  brother,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  owner 
of  a  quarrelsome  dog  keeps  him  by  his  side  to  prevent  his  fastening  upon 
another.  But  Hector  contrived  to  give  her  precaution  the  slip,  for,  as  he 
was  on  horseback,  he  lingered  behind  the  carriages  until  they  had  fiiirly 
turned  the  comer  in  the  road  to  Knockwinnock,  and  then  wheeling  hie 
horse's  head  round,  gave  him  the  spur  in  the  opnosite  direction. 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  him  up  with  Lovel,  who,  perhaps  antici- 
pating his  intention,  had  not  put  his  horse  beyond  a  slow  walk,  wiirn  H^ 
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elatler  of  hoofis  behind  him  annouDoed  Captain  M*Intjre.     The  young 
wldier,  liia  natural  heat  of  temper  exasperated  by  the  rapidity  of  moti  v\ 
reincKl  hia  horse  up  suddenly  and  Tioleiitly  by  Lovel's  side,  and  touching 
his  hat  slishtly,  inquired,  in  a  very  haughty  tone  of  voice,  "  What  am  I  to 
understand,  sir,  by  your  telling  me  that  your  address  was  at  my  servioe  ?" 

*'  Simply,  sir,''  replied  lioyeT,  "  that  my  name  is  Lovel,  and  that  my  resi 
denoe  is,  ior  the  present,  Fairport,  as  you  will  see  by  this  card." 

*'  And  this  is  ul  the  information  ^ou  are  disposed  to  give  me  V 

**  I  see  no  right  you  have  to  require  more." 

"  I  find  you,  sir,  in  company  with  my  sister,"  said  the  young  soldier 
'and  I  have  a  right  to  know  who  is  admitted  into  Mita  M'Intyre's  society." 

'*  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  that  right,"  replied  Lovel,  with  a 
manner  as  haughty  as  that  of  the  young  soldier ; — "  you  find  me  in  society 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  information  on  my  affairs  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate,  and  you,  a  mere  stranger,  have  fto  right 
to  inquire  further." 


« 


Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  served  as  jou  say  you  have" 
"  If  I"  interrupted  Lovel, — "tf  I  have  served  as  I  say  I  have?" 


"  Tes,  sir,  such  is  my  ezpreeeion— ^  you  have  so  served,  you  must  know 
that  yon  owe  me  satisfaction  either  in  one  way  or  other." 

"  it  that  be  your  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give  it  to  yon,  Captain 
M^Intyre,  in  the  yray  in  which  the  word  is  generaSy  used  among  gentle* 


men." 


"Very  well,  sir,"  rejoined  Hector,  and,  turning  his  horse  round,  gallopped 
off  to  overtake  his  party. 

His  absence  bad  already  alarmed  them,  and  his  sister  having  stopped  the 
earriaee,  had  her  neck  stretched  out  of  the  window  to  see  where  he  was. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now?"  said  the  Antiquaiy,  "riding  to  and 
firo  as  if  your  neck  were  upon  the  wagex^— why  do  you  not  keep  up  with  the 


carnage  ?" 


I  forgot  my  glove,  sir,"  said  Hector. 
"  Forgot  your  glove  1 — I  presume  ypu  meant  to  say  you  went  to  throw  it 
down  —  But  I  will  take  order  with  you,  my  young  gentleman  —  you  shall 
return  with  me  this  night  to  MonklMums."    So  saying,  he  bid  the  postilion 
goon. 
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C|aptti  t|t  €in>oti;tjr. 


'  If  70a  ftil  Hmmor  hen, 


Narer  praMOM  to  terve  her  any  more; 

Bid  fiirewell  to  tba  inlegrity  of  armea. 

And  the  honourable  name  of  mkliar 

Fall  finoitt  TOO,  like  a  shivered  wreath  of  laurel 

Bf  thaader  atniok  from  a  deaeitleHe  forehead. 

A  VUBM  QUABESU. 


EiRLT  the  next  morning  a  gjentleman  came  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Lovel,  who 
was  up  and  ready  to  receive  him.  He  was  a  military  gentleman,  a  friend 
i»f  Captain  M'Intyre's,  at  present  in  Fairport  on  the  recruiting  service. 
LdvcI  and  he  were  slightly  known  to  each  other.  **  I  presume,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Lesley  (such  was  the  name  of  the  visitor),  "  that  you  guess  the  occor 
uon  of  my  troubling  you  so  early?'* 


'*  A  message  from  Captain  M'Intyre.  I  presume  ?" 
"  The  s&me.    He  holds  himself  ii^jurea  by  the  m 


manner  in  which  you  d«* 
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olined  jeer^rday  to  answer  certain  inquiries  which  he  conceived  himself 
entitlecl  to  make  respecting  a  gentleman  whom  he  found  in  intimate  society 
with  his  family." 

"  May  I  ask,  if  you,  Mr.  Lesley,  would  have  inclined  to  satisfy  interroga- 
tories so  haughtily  and  unceremoniously  put  to  you  7" 

"Perhaps  not; — and  therefore,  as  I  know  the  warmth  of  my  friend 
M'Intyre  on  such  occasions,  I  feel  very  desirous  of  acting  as  peacemaker. 
From  Mr.  LovePs  very  genUeman-like  manners,  every  one  must  stronglv 
wish  to  see  him  repel  aU  that  sort  of  dubious  calumnv  which  will  attach 
itself  to  one  whose  situation  is  not  fully  explained.  If  he  will  permit  me, 
in  friendlv  conciliation,  to  inform  Captain  M'Intyre  of  his  real  name,  for 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  of  Lovel  is  assumed" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  inference." 

<« — Or  at  least,"  said  Leslev,  proceeding,  "that  it  is  not  the  name  by 
which  Mr.  Lovel  has  been  at  all  times  distinguished — if  Mr.  Lovel  will  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  this  circumstance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  should  do 
in  justice  to  his  own  character,  I  will  answer  for  the  amicable  arrangement 
of  this  unpleasant  business." 

"  Which  is  to  say,  Mr.  Lesley,  that  if  I  condescend  to  answer  questions 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  are  now  put  to  me  under 
penalty  of  Captain  M'Intvre's  resentment,  Captain  M'Intyre  will  conde- 
scend to  rest  satisfied  ?  Mr.  Lesley,  I  have  just  one  word  to  say  on  this 
subject — ^I  have  no  doubt  my  secret,  if  I  had  one,  mieht  be  safely  entrusted 
to  your  honour,  but  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  satisrjr  the  curiosity  of  any 
one.  Captain  M'Intyre  met  me  in  societv  which  of  itself  was  a  warrant  to 
all  the  world,  and  particularly  ought  to  oe  such  to  him,  that  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman. He  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  right  to  go  any  further,  or  to  inouire 
the  pedigree,  rank,  or  circumstances,  of  a  stranger,  who,  without  seeking 
any  intimate  connexion  with  him,  or  his,  chances  to  dine  with  his  uncle,  or 
walk  in  company  with  his  sister." 

"  In  that  case,  Captain  M'Intyre  requeste  you  to  be  informed,  that  yoor 
fietrther  visits  at  Monkbams,  and  all  connexion  with  Miss  M' In  tyre,  must  be 
dropt,  as  disagreeable  to  him." 

"  I  shall  certainly,"  said  Lovel,  "  visit  Mr.  Oldbuck  when  it  suite  me, 
without  paying  the  least  respect  to  his  nephew's  threato  or  irriteble  feel- 
ings. I  respect  the  young  ladv's  name  too  much  (though  nothing  can  be 
slighter  than  our  acquaintance)  to  introduce  it  into  such  a  discussion." 

**  Since  that  is  your  resolution,  sir,"  answered  Lesley,  "  Captain  M'Intyre 
requeste  that  Mr.  Lovel,  unless  he  wishes  to  be  announced  as  a  very  dubious 
character,  will  favour  him  with  a  meeting  this  evening,  at  seven,  at  the 
thorn-tree  in  the  little  valley  close  \^j  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth." 

"  Most  unquestionably,  I  will  wait  upon  him.  There  is  only  one  diffi- 
culty— ^I  must  find  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  where  to  seek  one  on  this 

short  notice,  as  I  have  no  acquaintence  in  Fairport 1  will  be  on  the 

spot,  however — Captein  M'Intyre  may  be  assured  of  that." 

Lesley  had  taken  his  hat,  and  was  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  apartment^ 
when,  as  if  moved  by  the  peculiarity  of  LoveFs  situation,  he  returned,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  "  Mr.  Lovel,  there  is  something  so  singular  in  all  this» 
that  I  cannot  help  again  resuming  the  argument.  You  must  be  yourself 
aware  at  this  moment  of  the  inconvenience  of  your  preserving  an  incognito, 
for  which,  I  am  convinced,  there  can  be  no  dishonourable  reason.  StUl, 
this  mystery  renders  it  difficult  for  you  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
in  a  crisis  so  delicate  —  nay,  let  me  add,  that  many  persons  will  even  con- 
sider it  as  a  piece  of  Quixotry  in  M'Intyre  to  give  Vou  a  meeting,  while 
your  character  and  circumstences  are  involved  in  such  obscurity." 

"  I  understand  your  inuendo,  Mr.  Lesley,"  rejoined  Lovel ;  "anJ  thousfa 
I  might  be  oiTonded  at  ite  severity,  I  am  not  so,  because  it  is  meai.t  kindly 
Uut,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman,  tr 
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whoBA  charge,  daring  the  time  he  has  been  known  in  the  SDciety  where  he 
happens  to  move,  nothing  can  be  laid  that  is  unhandsomd  or  unbecoming 
Por  a  friend,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some  one  or  other  who  will  do  me  that 
good  turn ;  and  if  his  experience  be  less  than  I  could  wish,  I  am  certain  nol 
to  suffer  through  that  circumstance  when  you  are  in  the  field  for  my  antago- 
nist." 

'*  I  trust  you  will  not,''  said  Lesley ;  **  but  as  I  must,  for  my  own  sake,  b« 
anxious  to  divide  so  heavy  a  responsibility  with  a  capable  assistant,  allow 
me  to  saj,  that  Lieutenant  Taffril's  gun-brig  is  come  into  the  road-stead, 
and  he  himself  is  now  at  old  Cazon's,  where  he  lodges.  I  think  you  bars 
the  same  degree  of  acquaintance  with  him  as  with  me,  and,  as  I  am  sure  I 
should  willingly  have  rendered  you  such  a  service  were  I  not  engaged  on 
the  other  side,  i  am  convinced  he  will  do  so  at  your  first  request." 

"  At  the  thorn-tree,  then,  Mr.  Lesley,  at  seven  this  evening — the  arms,  I 
presume,  are  pistols  V 

"  Exactly.  M'Intyre  has  chosen  the  hour  at  which  he  can  best  escape 
from  Monkbarns  —  he  was  with  me  this  morning  by  five,  in  order  to  return 
and  present  himself  before  his  uncle  was  up.  Good-morning  to  you,  Mr. 
LoveL"     And  Lesley  left  the  apartment. 

Lovd  was  as  brave  as  most  men ;  but  none  can  intemaliy  regard  such  a 
crisis  as  now  approached,  without  deep  feelings  of  awe  and  uncertainty. 
In  a  few  hours  he  might  be  in  another  world  to  answer  for  an  action  which 
his  calmer  thought  told  him  was  unjustifiable  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
or  he  might  be  wandering  about  in  the  present  like  Cain,  with  the  blood 
of  his  brother  on  his  head.  And  all  tnis  might  be  saved  by  speaking  a 
single  word.  Yet  pride  whispered,  that  to  speak  that  word  now,  would  be 
ascribed  to  a  motive  which  would  degrade  him  more  low  than  even  the  most 
injurious  reasons  that  could  be  assigned  for  his  silence.  £verT  one.  Miss 
Wardour  included,  must  then,  he  thought,  account  him  a  mean  dishonoured 
poltroon,  who  gave  to  the  fear  of  meeting  Captain  M'Intyre,  the  explana* 
tion  he  had  refused  to  the  calm  and  handsome  expostulations  of  Mr.  Lesley. 
M^Intyre's  insolent  behaviour  to  himself  personally,  the  air  of  pretension 
which  he  assumed  towards  Miss  Wardour,  and  the  extreme  injustice,  arro- 
gance, and  incivility  of  his  demands  upon  a  perfect  stranger,  seemed  to 
justify  him  in  repelling  his  rude  investigation.  In  short,  ne  formed  the 
resolution  which  might  have  been  expected  from  so  young  a  man,  — to  shut 
ihe  eves,  namely,  of  his  calmer  reason,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
offended  pride.     With  this  purpose  he  sought  Lieutenant  Taffril. 

The  lieutenant  received  nim  with  the  good-breeding  of  a  gentleman  and 
the  frankness  of  a  sailor,  and  listened  with  no  small  surprise  to  the  detail 
which  preceded  his  request  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  his  company  at 
his  meeting  with  Captain  M'Intyre.  When  he  had  finished,  Taffril  rose  up 
and  walked  through  his  apartment  once  or  twice.  **  This  is  a  most  singular 
circumstance,"  he  said,  '*  and  really" 

**  I  am  conscious,  Mr.  Taffril,  how  little  I  am  entitled  to  make  my  pre- 
sent request,  but  the  urgency  of  circumstances  hardly  leaves  me  an  alter- 
native." 

**  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question,"  asked  the  sailor ;  —  "is  there  any- 
thing of  which  you  are  ashamed  in  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
declined  to  communicate  V* 

**  Upon  my  honour,  no ;  there  is  nothing  but  what,  in  a  very  short  time, 
I  trust  I  may  publish  to  the  whole  world." 

'*  I  hope  the  mystery  arises  from  no  false  shame  at  the  lowness  of  your 
triends  perhaps,  or  connexions  7" 

"  No,  on  my  word,"  replied  Level. 

"I  have  little  sympathy  for  that  folly,"  said  Taffril  —  "indeed  I  cannot 
l»e  supposed  to  have  any  ;  for,  speaking  of  my  relations,  I  may  be  said  to 
have  come  myself  from  before  the  mast,  ard  I  believe  I  shall  very  soon 
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fonn  a  connexion,  which  the  world  will  think  low  enough,  with  a  T«rj 
amiable  girl,  to  whom  I  have  been  attached  eince  we  were  next-door  neigL 
hours,  at  a  time  when  I  little  thought  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  brought 
me  forward  in  the  service." 

'<  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Taffril,"  replied  Lovel,  "  whatever  were  tiie  rank  of 
mj  parents,  I  should  never  think  of  concealing  it  from  a  spirit  of  pet^ 
pride.  But  I  am  so  situated  at  present,  that  I  cannot  enter  on  the  aobject 
of  my  family  with  any  propriety.'' 

"  It  is  quite  enough,"  said  the  honest  sailor — "  give  me  your  hand ;  I'll 
see  you  as  well  through  this  business  as  I  can,  though  it  is  but  an  unplea- 
sant one  after  all  —  But  what  of  that?  our  own  honour  has  the  next  call  on 
us  after  our  country;  —  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  I  own  I  think  Mr 
Hector  M'Intyre,  with  his  long  pedigree  and  his  airs  of  family,  very  much 
of  a  jackanapes.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  as  I  am  a  sailor — he 
himself,  I  suppose,  is  little  better,  unless  just  as  his  uncle  pleases ;  and 
whether  one  pursues  fortune  by  land,  or  sea,  makes  no  great  difference,  I 
should  fancy.'' 

'*  None  in  the  universe,  certainly,"  answered  Lovel. 

"Well,"  said  his  new  ally,  "we  will  dine  together  and  arrange  nkafctars 
for  this  rencounter.    I  hope  you  understand  the  use  of  the  weapon  7" 

**  Not  particularly,"  Lovel  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that— M'Intyre  is  said  to  be  a  marksman." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it  also,"  said  Lovel,  "  both  for  his  sake  and  my  own :  1 
must  then,  in  self-defence,  take  my  aim  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Well,"  added  Taffril,  "I  will  have  our  surgeon's  mate  on  the  field — a 
good  clever  younff  fellow  at  caulking  a  shot-hole.  I  will  let  Lesley,  who  is 
an  honest  fellow  for  a  landsman,  know  that  he  attends  for  the  benefit  of 
either  party.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  case  of  an  accident  f" 

"  I  have  but  little  occasion  to  trouble  you,"  said  Lovel.  "  This  small 
billet  contains  the  key  of  my  escritoir,  and  my  very  brief  secret.  There  is 
one  letter  in  the  escritoir"  (digesting  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  heart  as 
he  spoke)  "  which  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  deliver  with  your  own  hand." 

"  1  understand,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Nay,  my  friend,  never  be  ashamed 
for  the  matter — an  affectionate  heart  may  overflow  for  an  instant  at  the 
eyes,  if  the  ship  were  clearing  for  action ;  and,  depend  on  it,  whatever  your 
injunctions  are,  Dan  Taffril  will  regard  them  like  the  bequest  of  a  dying 
brother.  But  this  is  all  stuff;  —  we  must  get  our  things  in  fighting  order, 
and  you  will  dine  with  me  and  my  little  surgeon's  mate,  at  Sie  QrsemeV 
Anns  over  the  way,  at  four  o'clock." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Lovel. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Taffril ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  the  shadow  of  the  solitary 
thorn-tree  was  lengthening  upon  the  short  green-sward  of  the  narrow 
valley,  which  was  sxirted  by  the  woods  that  closed  around  the  ruins  of  St. 
Ruth. 

Lovel  and  Lieutenant  Taffril,  vrith  the  surgeon,  came  upon  the  ground 
with  a  purpose  of  a  nature  very  uncongenial  to  the  soft,  mild,  and  pacific 
character  of  the  hour  and  scene.  The  sheep,  which  during  the  ardent  heat 
of  the  day  had  sheltered  in  the  breaches  and  hollows  of  the  gravelly  bank, 
or  under  the  roots  of  the  aged  and  stunted  trees,  had  now  spread* themselves 
upon  the  face  of  the  hill  to  eigoy  their  evening's  pasture,  and  bleated  to 
each  other  with  that  melancholy  sound  which  at  once  gives  life  to  a  land- 
scape, and  marks  its  solitude.  —  Taffril  and  Lovel  came  on  in  deep  confer- 
ence, having,  for  fear  of  discovery,  sent  their  horses  back  to  the  town  by 
the  Lieutenant's  servant.  The  opposite  party  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
field.  But  when  they  came  upon  the  ground,  there  sat  upon  the  roots  of 
the  old  thorn,  a  figure  as  vigorous  in  his  decay  as  the  moss-grown  but  stiong 
sod  contorted  boughs  which  served  him  for  a  canopy.    It  was  o1dOchilrre« 
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'*Tbi8  18  embarrassing  enough,"  said  Loyel;  — "liuw  shall  ^i  get  ria  'jf 
this  old  fellow  ?*' 

"Here,  father  Adam,"  cried  Taffril,  who  knew  the  mendicant  of  yore— • 
"  here's  half-«-crown  for  you.  You  must  eo  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes  yonder 
—the  little  inn,  you  know,  and  inquire  tor  a  servant  with  blue  and  yellow 
Ufery.  If  he  is  not  come,  you'll  wait  for  him,  and  tell  him  we  shall  be 
with'  bis  master  in  about  an  hour's  time.  At  any  rate,  wait  there  till  wt 
come  back,  —  and  —  Get  off  with  you  —  Come,  come,  weigh  anchor." 

'*  I  thank  ye  for  your  awmous,"  said  Ochiltree,  pocketing  the  piece  of 
money;  "but  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Taffril  —  I  canna  gang  your  errand 


fen  now." 


•*  Why  not,  man  ?  what  can  hinder  you  ?" 

•*  I  wad  speak  a  word  wi'  young  Mr.  Lovel." 

"  With  me  ?"  answered  Lovel :  "  what  would  you  say  with  me  ?  Gome, 
lay  on,  and  be  brief." 

The  mendicant  led  him  a  few  paces  aside.  "  Are  ye  indebted  onything 
to  the  Laird  o'  Monkbarns  ?" 

"Indebted !  —  no,  not  I  —  what  of  that?  —  what  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day ;  for,  Qud  help  nie,  I  gang 
about  a'  gates  like  the  troubled  spirit ;  and  wha  suld  come  wnirling  there 
in  a  post-chaise,  but  Monkbarns  in  an  unco  carfuffle  —  now  it's  no  a  little 
thing  that  will  make  his  honour  take  a  chaise  and  post-horse  twa  days 


nnnm . 
"  Well,  well ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?" 


Ou,  ye'se  hear,  yo'se  hear.  Weel,  Monkbarns  is  closeted  wi'  the  shirra 
whatever  puir  folk  maj  be  left  thereout — ye  needna  doubt  that — the  gen- 
tlemen are  aye  unco  civil  amang  thcmsells." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  old  mend" 

"  Canna  ye  bid  me  gang  to  the  deevil  at  ance,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  it  wad  be  mair 
purpose  fa'ard  than  to  speak  o'  heaven  in  that  impatient  gate." 

"  But  I  have  private  business  with  Lieutenant  Taffril  here." 

"Weel,  weel,  a'  in  gude  time,"  said  the  beggar — "  I  can  use  a  little  wee 
bit  freedom  wi'  Mr.  Daniel  Taffril ; — mony's  the  peery  and  the  tap  I  worked 
for  him  langsyne,  for  I  was  a  worker  in  wood  as  weel  as  a  tinkler." 

"  You  are  either  mad,  Adam,  or  have  a  mind  to  drive  me  mad." 
•  "  Nane  o'  the  twa,"  said  Edie,  suddenly  changing  his  manner  from  the 
protracted  drawl  of  the  mendicant  to  a  brief  and  decided  tone.  '*  The  shirra 
Bent  for  his  clerk,  and  as  the  lad  is  rather  light  o'  the  tongue,  I  fand  it  was 
for  drawing  a  warrant  to  apprehend  you — I  thought  it  had  been  on  a  fugU 
warrant  for  debt;  for  a'  boay  kens  the  laird  likes  naebody  to  pit  his  hand  in 
his  pouch — ^But  now  I  may  baud  my  tongue,  for  I  see  the  M*Intyre  lad  and 
Mr.  Lesley  coming  up,  and  I  guess  that  Monkbarns's  purpose  was  very  kind, 
and  that  yours  is  muckle  waur  than  it  should  be." 

The  antagonists  now  approached,  and  saluted  with  the  stern  civility 
which  befitted  the  occasion.  "  What  has  this  old  fellow  to  do  here  ?"  said 
M'Intyre. 

"  I  am  an  auld  fallow,"  said  Edie,  "  but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier  o'  your 
b^her's,  for  I  served  wi'  him  in  the  42d." 

"  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intrude  on  us,"  said  M*In- 
lyre,  "or" — and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  terroreniy  though  without  the  idea  of 
touching  the  old  man. 

But  Ochiltree's  courage  was  roused  by  the  insult.  "  Hand  down  your 
fwitch,  Captain  M*Intyre  I  I  am  an  auld  soldier,  as  I  said  before,  and  I'll 
cake  muckfe  frae  your  father's  son  ;  but  no  a  touch  o'  the  wand  while  my 
pike-staff  will  baud  thegither." 

**Well,  well,  I  was  wrong — I  was  wrong,"  said  M*Intyre;  "here's  a  crown 
^'^Lf^*** — ^*^  your  ways — what's  the  matter  now?" 

I^e  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  bis  uncommcn 
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heigl  t,  and  in  despite  of  his  dress,  which  indeed  had  moit-  of  the  pjlerim 
than  the  ordinary  beggar,  looked,  from  height,  manner,  and  emphasis  ol 
voice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmer  or  eremite  preacher,  the  ghostly 
oounsclior  of  the  young  men  who  were  around  him,  than  the  object  of  their 
charity.  His  speech,  indeed,  was  as  homely  as  his  habit,  but  as  bold  and 
snceremoiiiouH  as  his  erect  and  dienified  demeanour.  **  What  are  ye  come 
here  for,  young  men  ?"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  surprised  audi- 
ence ;  **are  ve  come  amongst  the  most  lovely  works  of  God  to  break  his  laws? 
Have  ye  leu  the  works  of  man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that  are  but  clay 
and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them  —  and  are  ye  come  here  among  the 
peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  that  will  last  whiles  aught  earthly 
shall  endure,  to  destroy  each  other's  lives,  that  will  have  but  an  unco  short 
time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  make  up  a  lang  account  at  the  close  o't? 
0  sirs !  hae  ye  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  and  mothers 
that  hae  travailed  for  ye,  friends  that  hae  ca'd  ye  like  a  piece  o'  their  ain 
heart?  and  is  this  the  way  ye  tak  to  make  them  childless  and  brotherless 
and  friendless  ?  Ohon  I  it's  an  ill  feight  whar  he  that  wins  has  the  warst 
o't.  Think  on't,  bairns.  I'm  a  puir  man — but  I'm  an  auld  man  too — and 
what  my  poverty  takes  awa  frae  the  weight  o'  my  counsel,  grey  hairs  and 
a  truthfu'  neart  should  add  it  twenty  times.  Gang  hame,  gang  hame,  like 
£ude  lads ; — ^the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us  ane  o*  thae  days,  and  ye'U 
hae  feighting  eneugh,  and  maybe  auld  Edie  will  hirple  out  himsell  if  ho 
can  get  a  feal-dike  to  lay  his  gun  ower,  and  may  live  to  tell  ye  whilk  o'  yo 
does  the  best  where  there's  a  good  cause  afore  ye." 

There  was  something  in  the  undaunted  and  independent  manner,  hardy 
sentiment,  and  manly  rude  elocution  of  the  old  man,  that  had  its  efiecl 
upon  the  party,  and  particularly  on  the  seconds,  whose  pride  was  uninte- 
rested in  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  bloody  arbitrement,  and  who,  on  the 
contrary,  eagerly  watched  lor  an  opportunity  to  recommend  reconciliation. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lesley,"  said  Taffril,  "  old  Adam  speaks  like  an 
oracle.  Our  friends  here  were  very  angry  yesterday,  and  of  course  very 
foolish ; — to-day  they  should  be  cool,  or  at  least  we  must  be  so  in  their  be- 
half. I  think  the  word  should  be  forget  and  forgive  on  both  sidos. — that  we 
should  all  shake  hands,  fire  these  foolish  crackers  in  the  air,  ajid  go  home 
to  sup  in  a  body  at  the  GroBme's-Arms." 

"  1  would  heartily  recommend  it,"  said  Lesley ;  "  for,  amidst  a  great  deal 
of  heat  and  irritation  on  both  sides,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any 
rational  ground  of  quarrel." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M'lntyre,  very  coldly,  "all  this  should  have  been 
thought  of  before.  In  my  opinion,  persons  that  have  carried  this  matter  so 
far  as  we  have  done,  and  who  should  pai*t  without  carrying  it  any  farther, 
might  go  to  supper  at  the  Groeme's-Arms  very  joyously,  but  would  rise  the 
next  morning  with  reputations  as  ragged  as  our  friend  here,  who  has  obliged 
us  with  a  rather  unnecessary  display  of  his  oratory.  I  speak  for  myself, 
that  I  find  myself  bound  to  call  upon  you  to  proceed  without  more  delay.'' 

"  And  I,"  said  Lovel,  "  as  I  never  desired  any,  have  also  to  request  these 
gentlemen  to  arrange  preliminaries  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Bairns !  bairns !"  cried  old  Ochiltree ;  but  perceiving  he  was  no  longer 
attended  to — "  Madmen,  I  should  say — but  your  blood  be  on  your  heads !" 
And  the  old  man  drew  off  from  the  ground,  which  was  now  measured  out 
by  the  seconds,  and  continued  muttering  and  talking  to  himself  in  sullen 
indignation,  mixed  with  anxiety,  and  with  a  strong  feeling  of  painful  curi- 
osity. Without  paying  further  attention  to  his  presence  or  remonstrances. 
Mr.  Lesley  and  tne  Lieutenant  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
duel,  and  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties  should  tire  when  Mr.  J^sley 
dropped  his  handkerchief. 

Ine  fatal  sign  was  given,  and  both  fired  almost  in  the  same  moment. 
Oaptain  M'lntyru's  bail  graied  the  side  of  his  opponent,  but  did  not  d:9W 
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bU^A,  That  of  Lovel  was  more  true  to  the  aim ;  M'Intyre  leeled  and  fo]l 
Baising  himself  on  his  arm,  his  first  exclamation  was,  "  It  is  nothing — ^it  i» 
nothing — give  us  the  other  pistols.'^  But  in  an  instant  he  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  believe  I  have  enough— and  what's  worse,  I  fear  I  deserve  it.  Mr. 
LoTcI,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  fl^  and  save  yourself— Bear  all  witness,  I 
provoked  this  matter."  Then  raising  himself  again  on  his  arm,  he  added, 
*'  Shake  hands,  Lovel — I  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman — ^forgive  my  rude- 
ness, and  I  forgive  you  my  death — My  poor  sister  I" 

The  surgeon  came  up  to  perform  his  part  of  the  tragedy,  and  Lovel  stood 
gaxing  on  the  evil  of  which  h6  had  been  the  active,  though  unwilling  cause^ 
with  a  dizzy  and  bewildered  eve.  He  was  roused  from  his  trance  by  the 
grasp  of  the  mendicant.  **  Why  stand  you  gazing  on  your  deed  ? — ^W hat's 
doomed  is  doomed — whafs  done  is  past  recalling.  But  awa,  awa,  if  ye 
vrad  save  your  young  blood  from  a  shamefu'  death — I  see  the  men  out  by 
yonder  that  are  come  ower  late  to  part  ye— but  out  and  alack  I  sune  eneugn 
and  ower  sune  to  drag  jre  to  prison." 

"  He  is  ri^ht — ^he  is  right,'  exclaimed  Taffril ;  *'  yon  must  not  attempt  to 
get  on  the  high-road — get  into  the  wood  till  night.  My  brie  will  be  under 
sail  by  that  time,  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  tiae  will  serve,  1 
shall  have  the  boat  waiting  for  you  at  the  Mussel-crag.  Away — away,  for 
Heaven's  sake !" 

**  0  yes  I  fly,  fly !"  repeated  the  wounded  man,  his  words  faltering  with 
eonvulsive  sobs. 

"Ck>me  with  me,"  said  the  mendicant,  almost  dragging  him  off;  "the 
captain's  plan  is  the  best — I'll  carry  ye  to  a  place  where  ye  mi^ht  be  con* 
cealed  in  the  meantime,  were  they  to  seek  ye  wi'  sleuth-hounds." 

*'6o,  go,"  again  urged  Lieutenant  Taffril  —  "to  stay  here  is  mere 
madness." 

**  It  was  worse  madness  to  have  come  hither,"  said  Lovel,  pressing  his 
hand-:-"  But  farewell  I"  And  he  followed  Ochiltree  into  the  recesses  of  the 
wood. 
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The  Lord  Abbot  had  a  soal 


SabtUe  and  quiek,  and  Marehinf  aa  the  flra , 

Bf  mafic  itaira  he  went  aa  deep  aa  hell, 

And  if  in  deTila'  powwaaiim  gold  be  kept. 

He  brought  aome  aure  from  tbenoa— tia  hid  in  caTea, 

Known,  aave  to  me,  to  none.      ■    — 

Ths  Wondbe  or  a  Knraiwia. 

Lovel  almost  mechanically  followed  the  be^ar,  who  led  the  way  with  a 
hasty  and  steady  pace,  through  bush  and  bramole,  avoiding  the  beaten  path, 
tnd  often  turning  to  listen  whether  there  were  any  sounds  of  pursuit  behind 
&em.  They  sometimes  descended  into  the  very  bed  of  the  torrent,  some- 
times kept  a  narrow  and  precarious  path,  that  the  sheep  (which,  with  the 
■Inttish  negligence  towaras  property  of  that  sort  universal  in  Scotland, 
were  allowed  to  stray  in  Ihe  copes)  had  made  along  the  very  verge  of  its 
overhanging  banks.  From  time  to  time  Lovel  had  a  glance  of  the  jtitn 
which  he  had  traversed  the  day  before  in  company  with  Sir  Arthur,  the 
Antiquary,  and  the  young  ladies.  Dejected,  embarrassed,  and  occupied  by 
a  thousand  inquietudes,  as  he  then  was,  what  would  he  now  have  given  lo 
renun  the  sense  of  innocence  which  alone  can  counterbalance  a  tl  ousand 
'^iis  I     "  Yet,  then,"  such  was  his  hasty  and  involimtary  reflections,  **  even 
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then,  guiltless  and  valued  by  all  around  me,  I  thoughi  myself  unhappy. 
Wliat  am  I  no^,  with  this  young  man's  blood  upon  my  hands? — ^the  feeling 
of  pride  which  uiged  me  to  the  deed  has  now  deserted  me,  as  the  actoai 
fiend  himself  is  said  to  do  those  whom  he  has  tempted  to  guilt."  Even  hi* 
affection  for  Miss  Wardour  sunk  for  the  time  before  the  first  pangs  of  re- 
morse, and  he  thought  he  could  have  encountered  eveiy  a^ny  of  sliehted 
love  to  have  had  the  conscious  freedom  from  blood-guiltiness  which  he 
possessed  in  the  morning. 

These  painful  reflections  were  not  interrupted  by  any  conversation  on  the 
part  of  his  guide,  who  threaded  the  thicket  before  him,  now  holding  back 
the  sprays  to  make  his  path  easy,  now  exhorting  him  to  make  haste,  now 
muttering  to  himself,  after  the  custom  of  solitary  and  neglected  old  age, 
words  which  might  have  escaped  Level's  ear  even  had  he  listened  to  them, 
or  which,  apprehended  and  retained,  were  too  isolated  to  convey  any  con* 
nected  meaning,  —  a  habit  which  may  be  often  observed  among  people  ot 
the  old  man's  age  and  calling. 

At  length,  as  Level,  exhausted  by  his  late  indisposition,  the  harrowing 
feelings  by  which  he  was  agitated,  and  the  exertion  necessary  to  keep  up 
witli  his  guide  in  a  path  so  rugeed,  began  to  flag  and  fall  behind,  two  or 
three  very  precarious  steps  placed  him  on  the  front  of  a  precipice  overhung 
with  brushwood  and  copse.  Here  a  cave,  as  narrow  in  its  entrance  as  a 
fox-earth,  was  indicatea  by  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  screened  by  the 
boughs  of  an  aged  oak,  which,  anchored  by  its  thick  and  twisted  roots  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  clcfl,  flung  its  branches  almost  strai^t  outward  from 
the  cliff,  concealing  it  effectually  from  all  observation.  It  might  indeed 
have  escaped  the  attention  even  of  those  who  had  stood  at  its  very  opening, 
so  uninviting  was  the  portal  at  which  the  beggar  entered.  But  within,  the 
cavern  was  higher  and  more  roomy,  cut  into  two  separate  branches,  which, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  formed  an  emblem  of  the  cross,  and 
indicated  the  abode  of  an  anchoret  of  former  times.  There  are  many 
caves  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  I  need  only  instance 
those  of  Qorton,  near  Kosslyn,  in  a  scene  well  known  to  the  admirers  of 
romantic  nature. 

The  light  within  the  cave  was  a  dusky  twilight  at  the  entrance,  which 
failed  altogether  in  the  inner  recesses.  **  Few  folks  ken  o'  this  place,"  said 
the  old  man ;  *'  to  the  best  o'  my  knowledge,  there's  just  twa  living  by 
mysell,  and  that's  Jinsling  Jock  and  the  Lang  Linker.  I  have  had  mony 
a  thought,  that  when  I  fand  mysell  auld  and  forlairn,  and  no  able  to  enjoy 
Ood's  blessed  air  on^  langer,  I  wad  drag  mysell  here  wi'  a  pickle  ait-meal ; 
and  see,  there's  a  bit  bonny  drapping  well  that  popples  that  self-same  gate 
simmer  and  winter ; — and  I  waa  e'en  streek  mysell  out  here,  and  abide  my 
removal,  like  an  auld  dog  that  trails  its  useless  ugsome  carcass  into  some 
bush  or  bracken  no  to  gie  living  things  a  sconner  wi'  the  sight  o't  when  it's 
dead — Ay,  and  then,  when  the  dogs  barked  at  the  lone  farm-stead,  the 
gudowife  wad  cry,  *  Whisht,  stirra,  that'll  be  auld  Edie,'  and  the  bits  o' 
weans  wad  up,  puir  things,  and  toddle  to  the  door,  to  pu'  in  the  auld  Blue- 
(ji«iwn  that  menus  a'  their  bonny-dies  —  But  there  wad  be  nac  mair  word  o' 
Kdie,  I  trow." 

lie  then  led  Lovel,  who  followed  him  unresistingly,  into  one  of  the  inte- 
rior brandbes  of  the  cave.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  a  bit  turnpike-stair  that 
|;acs  up  to  the  auld  kirk  abune.  Some  folks  say  this  place  was  howkit  out 
by  the  monks  lang  syne  to  hide  their  treasure  in,  and  some  said  that  they  used 
to  bring  thin^  into  the  abbey  this  gate  by  night,  that  they  durstna  sac  wcel 
hae  brought  in  by  the  main  port  and  in  open  dav — And  some  said  that  ane 
y  them  turned  a  saint  (or  aiblins  wad  hae  had  folk  think  sae^.  and  settled 
him  down  in  this  Saint  Ruth's  cell,  as  the  auld  folks  aye  ca'd  it,  and  garr'd 
Dig  the  stair,  that  he  might  gang  up  to  the  kirk  when  they  wcr^  at  thr 
divine  service.     The  Laird  o'  Monkbarns  w:m1  liae  a  hantl'x  to  say  al)out  it 
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•A  he  has  aboit  maist  thines,  if  he  ken'd  only  about  the  place  3q% 
irhethcr  it  was  made  for  mairs  devices  or  God's  service,  I  have  seen  cwv^r 
ihucklo  sin  done  in  it  in  mj  day,  and  far  ower  muckle  have  I  been  partaker 
yC —  ay,  even  here  in  this  dark  cove.  Monj  a  gudewife's  been  wondering 
what  for  the  red  cock  didna  craw  her  up  in  the  morning,  when  he's  been 
roiisting,  puir  fallow,  in  this  dark  hole — And,  ohon  I  I  wish  that  and  the 
like  o'  that  had  been  the  warst  o't  I  Whiles  they  wad  haa  heard  the  dir 
we  were  making  in  the  very  bowels  o'  the  earth,  when  Sanders  Aikwood^ 
that  was  forester  in  thae  days,  the  father  o'  Ringan  that  now  is,  was  saun 
daundering  about  the  wood  at  e'en  to  see  after  the  laird's  game — and  whiles 
he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae  the  door  o'  the  cave,  flaughtering 
against  the  hazels  on  the  other  bank ;  — and  then  siccan  stories  as  Sanders 
luid  about  the  worricows  and  gyre-oarlins  that  haunted  about  the  auld 
wa's  at  e'en,  and  the  lights  that  he  had  seen,  and  the  cries  that  he  had 
heard,  when  there  was  nae  mortal  ee  open  but  his  ain ;  and  eh  1  as  he  wad 
thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  o'  me  ayont  the  ingle  at  e'en,  and  as 
I  wad  gie  the  auld  silly  carle  grane  for  grane,  and  tale  for  tale,  though  I 
ken'd  muckle  better  about  it  than  ever  he  did.  Ay,  a^  —  they  were  dafi 
days  thae ; — but  they  were  a'  vanity,  and  waur,— and  its  fitting  that  they 
wha  hae  led  a  light  and  evil  life,  and  abused  charity  when  they  were 
young,  suld  aiblins  come  to  lack  it  when  they  are  auld." 

While  Ochiltree  was  thus  recounting  the  exploits  and  tricks  of  his  earlier 
life,  with  a  tone  in  which  ^lee  and  compunction  alternately  predominated, 
his  unfortunate  auditor  had  sat  down  upon  the  hermit's  seat,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  abandoned  himself  to  that  lassitude,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  generally  follows  a  course  of  events  that  have  aeitated  both. 
The  effect  of  his  late  indisposition,  which  had  much  weakened  his  system, 
contributed  to  this  lethargic  despondency.  "  The  puir  bairn !"  said  auld 
Edie,  "  an  he  sleeps  in  this  damp  hole,  he'll  maybe  wauken  nae  mair,  or 
catch  some  sair  disease.  It's  no  the  same  to  him  as  to  the  like  o'  us,  that 
can  sleep  ony  gate  an  anes  our  wames  are  fu'.  Sit  up,  Maister  Loxrel,  lad  I 
After  a's  come  and  gane,  I  dare  say  the  captain-lad  will  do  weel  eneugh-— 
and,  ailer  a',  ye  are  no  the  first  that  has  had  this  misfortune.  I  hae  seen 
mony  a  man  killed,  and  helped  to  kill  them  mysell,  though  there  was  nae 
quarrel  between  us — and  if^  it  isna  wrang  to  kill  folk  we  nave  nae  auarrel 
wi',  just  because  they  wear  another  sort  of  a  cockade,  and  speak  a  foreign 
language,  I  canna  see  but  a  man  may  have  excuse  for  killing  his  ain  mortal 
foe,  that  comes  armed  to  the  fair  field  to  kill  him.  I  dinna  say  it'd  rights 
God  forbid — or  that  it  isna  sinfu'  to  take  away  what  ye  canna  restore,  and 
that's  the  breath  of  man,  whilk  is  in  his  nostrils  ; — but  I  say  it  i^  a  sin  to  be 
forgiven  if  it's  repented  of.  Sinfu'  men  are  we  a' ;  but  if  ye  wad  believe  an 
auld  grey  sinner  that  has  see/i  the  evil  o'  his  ways,  there  is  as  much  promise 
atwcen  the  twa  boards  o'  the  Testament  as  wad  save  the  warst  o'  us,  could 
we  but  think  sae." 

With  such  scraps  of  comfort  and  of  divinity  as  he  possessed,  the  mendi* 
eant  thus  continued  to  solicit  and  compel  the  attention  of  Lovel,  until  the 
twilight  began  to  fade  into  night.  "  Now,"  said  Ochiltree,  '*  I  will  carry  ye 
to  a  mair  convenient  place,  where  I  hae  sat  mony  a  time  to  hear  the  howlit 
crying  out  of  the  ivy  tod,  and  to  see  the  moonlight  come  through  the  auld 
windows  o'  the  ruins.  There  can  be  naebody  come  here  after  this  time  o' 
night;  and  if  they  hae  made  ony  search,  thae  blackguard  shlmi'-officers  and 
eonstables,  it  will  hae  been  ower  lang  syne.  Od,  they  are  as  great  cowards 
IB  ithor  folk,  wi'  a'  their  warrants  and  king's  keys* — I  hae  gien  some  c* 
them  a  sllff  in  my  day,  when  they  were  coming  rather  ower  near  me — ^But^ 
lauded  be  grace  for  it  I  they  canna  stir  me  now  for  ony  waur  than  an  auld 
man  and  a  beggar,  and  my  badge  is  a  gude  protection ;  and  then  Miss 

*  'ilw  fcin^Hi  k«fa  a/*,  in  Uw  phnMt,  the  orow-bwa  and  bammen  oaed  to  fwca  <loon  and  looka.  b  mm  aii* 
<-.-«  vi  tiM  king'a  wanaaL 
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IsabeUa  Wardour  is  a  tower  o'  strength,  ye  ken" — (Loyel  sighed)—"  Awed 
dinna  be  cast  down — bowls  may  a'  row  right  jet — gie  the  lassie  time  to  ken 
her  mind .  She'b  the  wale  o'  the  country  for  beauty,  and  a  gude  friend  o* 
mine — I  gang  by  the  bridewell  as  safe  as  bv  the  kirk  on  a  Sabbath  —  deil 
ony  o'  them  daur  hurt  a  hair  o'  auld  Edicts  head  now ;  I  keep  the  crown  o* 
the  causey  when  I  eae  to  the  borough,  and  rub  shouthers  wi'  a  bailie  wi'  as 
little  concern  as  an  tie  were  a  brock." 

While  the  mendicant  spoke  thus,  he  was  busied  in  removing  a  few  loose 
stones  in  one  angle  of  the  cave,  which  obscured  the  entrance  of  the  staircase 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  led  the  way  into  it,  followed  by  Lovel  in  passive 
silence. 

**  The  air's  free  eneugh/'  said  the  old  man  ;  "  the  monks  took  care  o'  tbat» 
for  they  werena  a  lang>breathed  generation,  I  reckon ;  they  hae  contrived 
queer  tirlie-wirlie  holes,  that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as 
ealler  as  a  kail-blade." 

Lovel  accordingly  found  the  staircase  well  aired,  and,  though  narrow,  it 
was  neither  ruinous  nor  lone;  but  speedily  admitted  them  into  a  narrow 
gallery  contrived  to  run  withm  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it 
received  air  and  light  through  apertures  ingeniously  hidden  amid  the  florid 
ornaments  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 


.    [      _ .      .... 

house.  It's  like  he  could  use  it  to  listen  what  the  monks  were  saying  at 
meal-time, — and  then  he  might  come  ben  here  and  see  that  they  were  busy 
skreighing  awa  wi'  the  psalms  doun  below  there ; — and  then,  when  he  saw 
a'  was  rient  and  tight,  ne  might  step  awa  and  fetch  in  a  bonnie  lass  at  the 
oove  yonder — for  they  were  queer  nands  the  monks,  unless  mony  lees  is 
made  on  them.  But  our  folk  were  at  ^at  pains  lang  syne  to  big  up  the 
passage  in  some  parts,  and  pu'  it  down  m  others,  for  fear  o'  some  uncanny 
body  getting  into  it,  and  finding  their  way  down  to  the  cove :  it  wad  hae 
been  a  fashions  job  that — by  my  certie,  some  o'  our  necks  wad  hae  been 
ewking." 

They  now  came  to  a  place  where  the  eallery  was  enlarged  into  a  small 
circle,  sufficient  to  contain  a  stone  seat.  A  niche,  constructed  exactly  before 
it,  projected  forward  into  the  chancel,  and  as  its  sides  were  latticed,  as  it 
were,  with  perforated  stone-work,  it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  chancel 
in  every  direction,  and  was  probably  constructed,  as  £die  intimated,  to  be  a 
convenient  watch-tower,  from  which  the  superior  priest,  himself  unseen, 
might  watch  the  behaviour  of  his  monks,  and  ascertain,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, their  punctual  attendance  upon  those  rites  of  devotion  which  his  rank 
exempted  him  from  sharing  with  them.  As  this  niche  made  one  of  a  regular 
series  which  stretched  along  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  in  no  respect  differed 
from  the  rest  when  seen  from  below,  the  secret  station,  screenra  as  it  was 
by  the  stone  figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  the  open  tracery 
around  the  niche,  was  completely  hid  from  observation.  The  private  pas- 
sage, confined  to  its  pristine  breadth,  had  originally  continued  bevond  this 
seat ;  but  the  jealous  .precautions  of  the  vagabonds  who  frequented  the  cave 
of  St  Ruth  had  caused  them  to  build  it  carefully  up  with  hewn  stones  from 
the  ruin. 

"We  shall  be  better  here,"  said  Edie,  seating  himself  on  the  stone  bench, 
and  stretching  the  lappet  of  his  blue  gown  upon  the  spot,  when  he  motioned 
Lovel  to  sit  down  beside  him — "we  shall  be  better  here  than  doun  below  ; 
the  air's  free  and  mild,  and  the  savour  of  the  wallflowers,,  and  siccan  shrubs 
as  grow  on  thae  ruined  wa's,  is  far  mair  refreshing  than  the  damp  smell 
doun  below  yonder.  They  smell  sweetest  by  night-time  Uibh  flowers,  and 
they're  maist  aye  seen  about  ruined  buildings.  Now,  MaLstor  L  )vei 
^i*y  o'  you  scholars  gie  a  gude  reason  for  that?" 
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liorel  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  resumed  the  beggar,  *'that  they'll  be  like  mo^y  folk's 
gude  gifts,  that  otten  seem  maist  gracious  in  adversity — or  maybe  it's  a 
parable,  to  teach  us  no  to  slight  them  that  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and 
the  decay  of  tribulation,  since  Qod  sends  odours  to  refresh  the  mirkest  hour, 
and  flowers  and  pleasant  bushes  to  clothe  the  ruined  buildings.  And  now 
I  wad  like  a  wise  man  to  toll  me  whether  Heaven  is  maist  pleased  wi'  tht 
sight  we  are  looking  upon  —  thae  pleasant  and  quiet  lang  streaks  o'  moon* 
light  that  are  lying  sae  still  on  the  floor  o'  this  auld  kirk,  and  glancing 
through  the  great  pillars  and  stanchions  o'  the  carved  windows,  and  ju^ 
dancing  like  on  the  leaves  o'  the  dark  ivy  as  the  breath  o'  wind  shakes  it — 
I  wonder  whether  this  is  mair  pleasing  to  Heaven  than  when  it  was  lighted 
np  wi'  lamps,  and  candles  nae  doubt,  and  rouchies,*  and  wi'  the  mirth  and 
the  frankincent  that  they  speak  of  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  wi'  organs 
assuredly,  and  men  and  women  singers,  and  sackbuts,  and  dulcimers,  and 
a'  instruments  o'  music — I  wonder  if  that  was  acceptable,  or  whether  it  ia 
of  these  grand  parafle  o'  ceremonies  that  holy  writ  says  '  It  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  me.'  I  am  thinking,  Maister  Level,  if  twa  puir  contrite  spirits  like 
yours  and  mine  fand  grace  to  make  our  petition" 

Here  Lovel  laid  his  hand  on  the  mendicant's  arm,  saying  —  "Hush!  1 
heard  some  one  speak." 

''  I  am  dull  o'  hearing,"  answered  Edie,  in  a  whisper,  "  but  we're  surely 
safe  here  —  where  was  the  sound  ?" 

Lovel  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  chancel,  which,  highly  ornamented, 
occupied  the  west  end  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  the  carved  window, 
whicn  let  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  orer  it. 

"They  can  be  nane  o'  our  folk,"  said  Edie,  in  the  same  low  and  cautious 
tone :  *'  there's  but  twa  o'  them  kens  o'  the  place,  and  they're  mony  a  mile 
off,  if  they  are  still  bound  on  their  weary  pilgrimage.  Til  never  think  it's 
the  officers  here  at  this  time  o'  night.  I  am  nae  believer  in  auld  wives' 
stories  about  ghaists,  though  this  is  gey  like  a  place  for  them — But  mortal, 
or  of  the  other  world,  here  they  come !  —  twa  men  and  a  lighL" 

And  in  very  truth,  while  the  mendicant  spoke,  two  human  figures  dark- 
ened with  their  shadows  the  entrance  of  tne  chancel  which  nad  before 
opened  to  the  moon-lit  meadow  beyond,  and  the  small  lantern' which  one 
ot  them  displayed,  glimmered  pale  in  the  clear  and  strong  beams  of  the 
moou,  as  the  evening  star  does  among  the  lights  of  the  departing  day. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  idea  was,  that,  despite  the  asseverations  oi  Edie 
Ochiltree,  the  persons  who  approached  the  ruins  at  an  hour  so  uncommon 
must  be  the  officers  of  justice  in  quest  of  Lovel.  But  no  part  of  their  con- 
duct confirmed  the  suspicion.  A  touch  and  a  whisper  from  the  old  man 
warned  Lovel  that  his  best  course  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  wateh  their 
motions  from  their  present  place  of  concealment  Should  anything  appear 
to  render  retreat  necessary,  they  had  behind  them  the  private  staircase  and 
eavern,  by  means  of  which  thev  could  escape  into  the  wood  long  before 
any  danger  of  close  pursuit.  They  kept  themselves,  therefore,  as  still  as 
possible,  and  observed  with  eager  and  anxious  curiosity,  every  accent  and 
motion  of  these  nocturnal  wanderers. 

After  conversing  together  some  time  in  whispers,  the  two  figures  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  chancel ;  and  a  voice,  which  Lovel  at  once  recognised, 
from  its  tone  and  dialect,  to  be  that  of  Dousterswivel,  pronouncea  in  a 
loader  bat  still  a  smothered  tone,  **  Indeed,  mine  eoot  sir,  dere  cannot  be 
one  finer  hour  nor  season  for  dis  great  purpose,  xou  shall  see,  mine  goot 
nr,  dat  is  all  one  bibble-babble  dat  Mr.  Oldcnbuck  says,  and  dat  he  knows 
LJ  more  of  what  he  speaks  than  one  litth  child.  Mine  soul !  he  expects  to 
get  as  rich  as  one  Jew  for  his  poor  dirty  one  hundred  pounds,  which  I  care 

*  Uaks.  or  toraliML 
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no  more  Ab^.ui,  by  mine  honest  wort,  than  I  care  for  an  hundred  8tiTer». 
But  to  you,  my  roost  munificent  and  reverend  patron,  I  will  show  all  do 
secrets  aat  art  c^Ji  show  —  ay,  de  secret  of  de  great  Pymander." 

'*  That  other  ane,''  whispered  Edie,  "maun  be,  according  to  a'  likelihood- 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour-— I  ken  naebody  but  himsell  wad  come  here  at  this 
time  at  e'en  wi'  that  German  blackguard ; — ane  wad  think  he's  bewitched 
him  ^  he  gars  him  e'en  trow  that  ohidk  is  cheese.  Let's  see  what  they  can 
be  doin^." 

This  interruption,  and  the  low  tone  in  which  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  made 
LoTel  lose  all  Sir  Arthur's  answer  to  the  adept,  excepting  the  last  three 
emphatic  words,  **  Very  great  expense ;"  —  to  which  Dousterswivel  at  once 
replied —  "  Expenses ! — ^to  be  sure— dere  must  be  de  great  expenses.  You 
do  not  expect  to  reap  before  you  do  sow  de  seed :  de  expense  is  de  seed  — 
de  riches  and  de  mine  of  goot  metal,  and  now  de  great  bie  chests  of  plate, 
they  are  de  crop — vary  goot  crop  too,  on  mine  wort.  Now,  Sir  Arthur, 
you  have  sowed  this  night  one  little  seied  of  ton  euineas  like  one  pinch  of 
snuff,  or  so  bis;  and  if  you  do  not  reap  de  great  harvest — dat  is,  de  great 
harvest  for  de  Tittle  pinch  of  seed,  for  it  must  oe  proportions,  you  must  Enow 
—  then  never  call  one  honest  man,  Herman  Dousterswivel.  Now  you  see, 
mine  patron — for  I  will  not  conceal  mine  secret  from  you  at  all  — you  see 
this  little  plato  of  silver ;  —  you  know  de  moon  measureth  de  whole  zediack 
in  de  space  of  twenty-eight  day — every  shild  knows  dat.  Well,  I  take  a  sil- 
ver plato  when  she  is  in  ner  fifteenth  mansion,  which  mansion  is  de  head  of 
Libra,  and  I  engrave  upon  one  side  de  worto,  ^lietitacsctemott  3c)>actac|Kin — 
dat  is  de  Emblems  of  de  Intolligence  of  de  moon  —  and  I  make  his  picture 
like  a  flying  serpent  with  a  turkey-cock's  head  —  vary  well.  Then  upon 
this  side  I  make  de  table  of  de  moon,  which  is  a  square  of  nine,  multiplied 
into  itself,  with  eighty-one  numbers  on  eveiy  side,  and  diametor  nine  — 
dere  it  is  done  very  proper.  Now  I  will  make  dis  avail  me  at  de  change  of 
every  quarter  moon,  dat  I  shall  find  by  de  same  proportions  of  expenses  I 
lay  out  in  de  suffumigations,  as  nine,  to  de  product  of  nine  multiplied  into 
itself — But  I  shall  find  no  more  to-night  as  may  be  two  or  dree  times  nine, 
because  dere  is  a  thwarting  power  in  de  house  of  ascendency." 

"  But,  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  simple  Baronet,  "  does  not  this  look  like 
maeio  7  —  I  am  a  true  though  unworthy  son  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  foul  fiend." 

*'  Bah  1  bah  I  —  not  a  bit  magic  in  it  at  all — not  a  bit — It  is  all  founded 
on  de  planetary  influence,  and  de  sympathy  and  force  of  numbers.  I  will 
show  you  much  finer  dan  dis.  I  do  not  say  dere  is  not  de  spirit  in  it, 
because  of  de  suffumigation ;  but,  if  you  are  not  afraid,  he  shall  not  be 
invisible." 

"  I  have  no  curiosity  to  see  him  at  all,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  courage 
socmed,  from  a  certain  quaver  in  his  accent,  to  have  taken  a  fit  of  the  aeue. 

"  Dat  is  great  pity,"  said  Dousterswivel ;  *'  I  should  have  liked  to  show 
vou  de  spirit  dat  guard  dis  treasure  like  one  fierce  watohdog  —  but  I  know 
how  to  manage  him ;  —  you  would  hot  care  to  see  him?" 

**  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  indifference ; 
'  1  think  we  have  but  little  time." 

**  You  shall  pardon  me,  my  patron  ;  it  is  not  yet  twelve,  and  twelve  pr^ 
cise  is  just  our  planetary  hours ;  and  I  could  show  vou  de  spirit  vary  welt,  in 
de  meanwhile,  just  for  pleasure.  You  see  1  would  draw  a  pentagon  within 
a  circle,  which  is  no  trouble  at  all,  and  make  my  suffumigation  within 
it,  and  dere  we  would  be  like  in  one  strong  castle,  and  you  would  bold 
de  sword  while  I  did  say  de  needful  worts.  Den  you  should  see  de  solid 
wall  open  like  de  gato  of  ane  city,  and  don  —  let  me  see — ay,  you  should 
see  first  one  stag  pursued  by  throe  black  greyhounds,  and  they  should  pull 
him  down  as  they  do  at  de  elector's  great  hunting-matoh ;  and  den  one  ugly, 
iitilc  nisty  black  negro  shoulf^    opear  and  take  de  stag  fn>m  them-    and 
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paif —  all  should  be  ^ne ;  den  you  should  hear  horns  winded  dat  all  de 
ruins  should  ring — ^mine  wort,  tney  should  plaj  fine  hunting  piece,  as  g^x)* 
as  him  you  call'd  Fischer  with  his  oboi ;  vary  well— den  conies  one  her.ild. 
as  we  call  Ernhold,  winding  his  horu  —  and  den  come  de  ereat  Peolphan, 
called  de  Mighty  Hunter  of  de  North,  mounted  on  hims  black  steed — Bui 
you  would  not  care  to  see  all  this  V** 

"Why,  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet,  —  "if — that  is-— 
does  anything — any  great  mischiefs,  happen  on  such  occasions  ?" 

"Bahl  mischiefs?  no  I  —  sometimes  if  de  circle  be  no  quite  just»  or  de 
beholder  be  de  frightened  coward,  and  not  hold  de  sword  firm  and  straight 
towards  him,  de  Great  Hunter  will  take  his  advantage,  and  drag  him 
exorcist  out  of  de  circle  and  throttle  him.     Dat  does  happens." 

**Well  then,  Dousterswivel,  with  every  confidence  in  my  courage  and 
your  skill,  we  will  dispense  with  this  apparition,  and  go  op  to  the  busincn 
of  the  night." 

"  With  all  mine  heart — ^it  is  iust  one  thing  to  me — and  now  it  is  de  time 
— hold  you  de  sword  till  I  kinole  de  little  what  you  call  chip." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  set  fire  to  ^  little  pile  of  chips,  touched  and 
prepared  with  some  bituminous  substance  to  make  them  bum  fiercely ;  and 
when  the  flame  was  at  the  highest,  and  lightened,  with  its  shortlived  glare, 
all  the  ruins  around,  the  German  flung  in  a  handful  of  perfumes,  which 
produced  a  strong  and  pungent  odour.  The  exorcist  and  his  pupil  both 
were  so  much  affected  as  to  cough  and  sneeze  heartily ;  and,  as  the  vapour 
floated  around  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  penetrated  every  crevice,  it 
produced  the  same  effect  on  the  beggar  and  Lovel. 

"  Was  that  an  echo  7"  said  the  Baronet,  astonished  at  the  sternutation 
which  resounded  from  above ;  "  or" — drawing  close  to  the  adept,  **  can  it 
be  the  spirit  you  talked  of,  ridiculing  our  attempt  upon  his  hidden  trea- 
sures ?" 

*^  N — n — no,"  muttered  ihe  German,  who  began  to  partake  of  his  pupil's 
terrors,  "  I  hope  not." 

Here  a  violent  explosion  of  sneezing,  which  the  mendicant  was  unable 
to  suppress,  and  which  could  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  the  dying 
fiskU  01  an  echo,  accompanied  by  a  grunting  half-smothered  cough,  con- 
founded the  two  treasure-seekers.  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I"  said  the 
Baronet. 

"  AUe  guUn  GeUtem,  loben  den  Herm  /"  ejaculated  the  terrified  adept. 
"  I  was  begun  to  think,"  he  continued,  afler  a  moment's  silence,  "  that  this 
would  be  de  bestermost  done  in  de  day-light-^ we  was  bestermost  to  go 
away  just  now." 

"You  juggling  villain  1"  fMiid  the  Baronet,  in  whom  these  expressions 
awakenea  a  suspicion  that  overcame  his  terrors,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  sense  of  desperation  arising  from  the  apprehension  of  impending  ruin 
—  "  you  juggling  mountebank!  this  is  some  legerdemain  trice  of  yours  to 
get  off  from  the  performance  of  your  promise,  as  you  have  so  often  done 
l)eforc.  But,  beiore  Heaven  I  I  will  this  night  know  what  I  have  trusted 
to  when  I  suffered  you  to  fool  me  on  to  my  ruin  I  Gk>  on,  then— come  fairy, 
come  fiend,  you  shall  show  me  that  treasure,  or  confess  yourself  a  knave 
and  an  impostor,  or,  by  the  faith  of  a  desperate  and  ruined  man,  I'll  send 
you  where  you  shall  see  spirits  enough." 

The  treasure-finder,  trembling  between  his  terror  for  the  supernatural 
beings  by  whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  for  his  life, 

*  A  great  deal  of  •tnff'  lo  the  same  parpom  wi'h  tiint  pliiced  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gflrman  adopt,  may  b« 
flxmd  m  Kefinald  Sooi*a  DiwTovenr  of  Witnhcnifl:.  Third  Edition,  folio.  I^nclon.  1665.  The  Appendnc  ia 
entitled.  "An  Ezoaltent  Oiaaiarae  iif  the  Nature  aiid  Sulieiaiicwi  (if  Devila  and  Snirita.  in  two  Boiika:  the 
Fliat  bv  the  afiireaaid  author  (ReduHld  Srui).  the  Serond  now  added  in  iliis  I'hird  EdiDon  an  yurcednnooui 
au  Uy  'timer,  and  nundueinf  to  the  compl«iin«  of  thn  whole  work."  I'hH  Second  Book,  ihonirh  atated  m 
«iiM:«dai.eoiia  to  the  firrt.  ia,  in  Act.  entirely  at  variance  with  it ;  fi>r  the  work  of  Reginald  Scot  ia  a  roaa 
Dilation  of  the  absurd  and  aaperatitkioa  ioeaa  cnnceminK  witches  bo  generally  ontenained  at  the  time  %» 
\^  urelended  ooncInsioQ  is  a  senotts  treatise  on  tb.*  ^^ioas  niMuis  of  ooojurtng  aairai  spirita. 
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w^hich  Meiked  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  desperate  man,  could  inlj  brings 
out,  "  Mine  patron,  this  is  not  the  allerbestmost  usage.  Consider,  niin€ 
honoarcd  sir,  that  de  spirits" 

Here  Edie,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  scene,  uttered  ao 
extraordinary  howl,  being  an  exaltation  and  a  prolongation  of  the  mosl 
deplorable  wnine  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  solicit  charitj. 

Dousterswivel  flung  himself  on  his  knees — "  Dear  Sir  Arthurs,  let  us  go 
ir  let  me  go  V 

**  No,  you  cheating  scoundrel  V  said  the  knight,  unsheathing  the  swosfl 
which  he  had  brought  for  the  purposes  of  the  exorcism,  "  that  shift  shall 
not  serve  you  —  Monkbams  warned  me  long  since  of  your  juggling  pranks 
— - 1  will  see  this  treasure  before  you  leave  this  place,  or  I  will  nave  you 
confess  yourself  an  impostor,  or,  by  Heaven,  TU  run  this  sword  through 
you,  though  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  rise  around  us  1" 

"For  de  lofe  of  Heaven  be  patient,  mine  honoured  patron,  and  you 
shall  hafe  all  de  treasure  as  I  knows  of— ye^,  you  shall  indeed — But  do  not 
•peak  about  de  spirits — it  makes  dem  angry." 

£die  Ochiltree  here  prepared  himself  to  throw  in  another  j^oan,  but  was 
restrained  by  Level,  who  began  to  take  a  more  serious  interest,  as  he 
observed  the  earnest  and  almost  desperate  demeanour  of  Sir  Arthur. 
Dousterswivel,  having  at  once  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  the  foul  fiend, 
and  the  violence  of  Sir  Arthur,  played  his  part  of  a  conjuror  extremely  ill, 
hesitating  to  assume  the  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to  deceive  the 
latter,  lest  it  should  ^ive  ofience  to  the  invisible  cause  of  his  alarm.  How- 
ever, after  rolling  his  eyes,  muttering  and  sputtering  German  exorcisms, 
with  contortions  of  his  face  and  person,  rather  flowing  from  the  impulse  of 
terror  than  of  meditated  fraud,  he  at  length  proceeded  to  a  corner  of  the 
building  where  a  flat  stone  lay  upon  the  ground,  bearing  upon  its  surface 
the  effigy  of  an  armed  warrior  in  a  recuml^nt  posture  carved  in  bas-relief. 
He  .muttered  to  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mine  patrons,  it  is  here — Got  save  us  all  I" 

Sir  Arthur,  who,  after  the  first  moment  of  his  superstitious  fear  was 
over,  seemed  to  have  bent  up  all  his  faculties  to  the  pitch  of  resolution 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  adventure,  lent  the  adept  his  assistance  to  turn 
over  the  stone,  which,  by  means  of  a  lever  that  the  adept  had  provided, 
their  joint  force  with  difficulty  effected.  No  supernatural  light  burst  forth 
from  below  to  indicate  the  subterranean  treasury,  nor  was  there  any  appa- 
rition of  spirits,  earthly  or  infernal.  But  when  Dousterswivel  had,  with 
great  trepidation,  struck  a  few  strokes  with  a  mattock,  and  as  hastily 
thrown  out  a  shovelful  or  two  of  earth  (for  they  came  provided  with  the 
tools  necessary  for  digging,)  something  was  heard  to  ring  like  the  sound  of 
a  falling  piece  of  metal,  and  Dousterswivel,  hastily  catching  up  the  sub- 
stance which  produced  it,  and  which  his  shovel  had  thrown  out  along  with 
the  earth,  exclaimed,  **  On  mine  dear  wort,  mine  patrons,  dis  is  all  —  it  is 
indeed ;  I  mean  all  we  can  do  to-night;" — and  he  gazed  round  him  with  a 
cowering  and  fearful  glance,  as  if  to  see  from  what  comer  the  avenger  of 
his  imposture  was  to  start  forth. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  and  then  repeated,  still  more  sternly, 
*'I  will  be  satisfied — I  will  judge  by  mine  own  eyes."  He  accordingly 
held  the  object  to  the  light  of  the  lantern.  It  was  a  small  case,  or  casket, 
— ^for  Lovel  could  not  at  the  distance  exactly  discern  its  shape,  which,  from 
tlie  Baronet's  exclamation  as  he  opened  it,  he  concluded  was  filled  with 
coin.  "  Ay,"  said  the  Baronet,  '*  this  is  being  indeed  in  good  luck  I  and 
if  it  omens  proportional  success  upon  a  larger  venture,  the  venture  shall  be 
tiade.  That  six  hundred  of  Goloieword's,  added  to  the  other  incumbent 
claims,  must  have  been  ruin  indeed.  If  you  think  we  can  parry  it  by 
repeating  this  experiment — suppose  when  the  moon  next  changes, — I  will 
hazard  the  necessary  advance,  come  by  it  how  I  may." 

**  0  mine  good  patrons,  do  not  speak  about  all  dat,"  said  Dousterf  wiy«»1 
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*'  as  just  now,  but  help  me  to  put  de  shtone  to  de  rightii.  and  let  us  beeon^ 
our  own  ways."  And  accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  stone  was  replac«a,  he 
hurried  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  now  resigned  once  more  to  his  guidance 
sway  from  a  spot,  where  the  German's  guilty  conscience  and  superstitioun 
fears  represented  goblins  as  lurking  behind  each  pillar  with  the  purpose  of 
punishing  his  treachery. 

"  Saw  onybodv  e'er  the  like  o'  that  I"  said  Edie,  when  they  had  disap* 
peared  like  shadows  through  the  gate  by  which  they  had  entered  —  "  saw 
ony  creature  living  e'er  the  like  o'  that !  —  But  what  can  we  do  for  that 
puir  doited  deevil  of  a  knight-baronet?  Od,  he  showed  muckle  mair  spunk, 
too,  than  I  thought  had  been  in  him  —  I  thought  he  wad  hae  sent  cnuld 
iron  through  the  vagaboDd  — Sir  Arthur  wasna  half  sae  bauld  at  Besaio's- 
apron  fon  night — but  then  his  blood  was  up  even  now,  and  that  makes  an 
unco  difference.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  man  wad  hae  felled  another  an  anger 
him,  that  wadna  muckle  hae  liked  a  clink  against  Crummie's-horn  yon 
time.     But  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lovel,  **  his  faith  in  this  fellow  is  entirely  restored  by 
this  deception,  which,  unquestionably,  he  had  arranged  beforehand/' 

"What!  the  siller?  —  Ay,  ay  —  trust  him  for  that — they  that  hide  ken 
best  where  to  find.  He  wants  to  wile  him  out  o'  his  last  guinea,  and  then 
escape  to  his  ain  country,  the  land-louper.  I  wad  likeit  weel  just  to  hae 
come  in  at  the  clipping-time,  and  gien  him  a  lounder  wi'  my  pike-staff;  he 
wad  hae  taen  it  for  a  benoison  frae  some  o'  the  auld  dead  abtK)ts.  But  it's 
best  no  to  be  rash :  sticking  disna  gane  by  strength,  but  by  the  guiding  o' 
the  gully.    I'se  be  upsides  wi'  him  ae  day." 

"What  if  you  should  inform  Mr.  Oldbuck?"  said  Lovel. 

"  Ou,  I  dinna  ken  —  Monkbarns  and  Sir  Arthur  are  like,  and  yet  they're 
no  like  neither.  Monkbarns  has  whiles  influence  wi'  him,  and  whiles  Sir 
Arthur  cares  as  little  about  him  as  about  the  like  o'  me.  Monkbarns  is  no 
that  ower  wise  himsell,  in  some  thin^  ;  —  he  wad  believe  a  bodle  to  be  an 
auld  Roman  coin,  as  he  ca's  it,  or  a  ditch  to  be  a  camp,  upon  ony  leasing 
that  idle  folk  made  about  it.  I  hae  garr'd  him  trow  mony  a  queer  tale 
mysell,  gude  foreie  me.  But  wi'  a'  that,  he  has  unco  little  sympathy  wi' 
it^er  folks ;  and  ne's  snell  and  dure  enough  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to 
them,  as  if  he  had  nane  o'  his  ain.  He'll  listen  the  nalo  day,  an  ye'll  teU 
him  about  tales  o'  Wallace,  and  Blind  Harry,  and  Davie  Lindsay ;  but  ye 
maunna  speak  to  him  about  ghaists  or  fairies,  or  spirits  walking  the  earth, 
or  the  like  o'  that ;  —  he  had  amaist  flung  auld  Cfaxon  out  o'  the  window 
(and  he  might  just  as  weel  hae  flung  awa  his  best  wig  after  him),  for 
threeping  he  had  seen  a  ehaist  at  the  humlock-knowe.  Now,  if  he  was 
takine  it  up  in  this  way,  he  wad  set  up  the  tether's  birse,  and  maybe  do 
mair  ill  nor  eude  —  he's  done  that  twice  or  thrice  about  thae  mine-warks : 
ye  wad  thought  Sir  Arthur  had  a  pleasure  in  gaun  on  wi'  them  the  deeper, 
the  mair  he  was  wam'd  against  it  by  Monkbarns." 

"  What  say  you  then,"  said  Lovel,  "  to  letting  Miss  Wardour  know  the 
circumstance  ? 

"Ou,  puir  thing,  how  could  she  stop  her  father  doing  his  pleasure?  — 
and,  besides,  what  wad  it  help  ?  There's  a  sough  in  the  country  about  that 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  there's  a  writer  chield  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
driving  the  spur-rowels  o'  the  law  up  to  the  head  into  Sir  Arthur's  sides  to 

Sir  him  pay  it,  and  if  he  canna,  he  maun  gang  to  jail  or  flee  the  countrv. 
e's  like  a  desperate  man,  and  just  catches  at  this  chance  as  a'  he  has  leit, 
10  escape  utter  perdition ;  so  what  signifies  plaguing  the  puir  lassie  about 
what  canna  be  helped  ?  And  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  I  wadna  like  to  tell 
^he  secret  o'  this  ')lace.  It's  unco  convenient,  ye  see  yoursell,  to  hae  a 
bidhfig-hole  o'  ane's  ain ;  and  though  I  be  out  o'  the  line  o'  needing  ane 
e'en  now,  and  trust  in  the  power  o'  grace  that  I'll  ne'er  do  onythmg  to 
ueei  ane  agam,  yet  naebody  kens  what  temptation  ane  may  be  giep  owir 
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ro — aad,  to  be  brief,  I  downa  bide  the  thought  of  onybody  keDDin  aboul 
the  place ;  —  they  say,  keep  a  thing  seven  year,  an'  ye'll  aye  find  a  use 
ibr't  —  and  maybe  I  may  need  the  cove,  either  for  mysell,  or  for  some  ither 
body." 

Ihis  argument,  in  which  Edie  Ochiltree,  notwithstanding  his  scraps  of 
morality  and  of  divinity,  seemed  to  take,  perhaps  from  old  habit,  a  personal 
interest,  could  not  be  handsomely  controvertea  by  Lovel,  who  was  at  that 
moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  secret  of  which  the  old  man  appeared  to 
be  80  jealous. 

This  incident,  however,  was  of  great  service  to  Lovel,  as  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  unhappv  occurrence  of  the  evening,  and  considerably  rousing 
the  energies  which  had  been  stupified  by  the  first  view  of  his  calamity.  Ha 
reflected  that  it  by  no  means  necessarily  followed  that  a  dangerous  wound 
must  be  a  fatal  one  —  that  he  had  been  hurried  from  the  spot  even  before 
the  surgeon  had  expressed  any  opinion  of  Captain  M 'In tyre's  situation  — 
and  that  he  had  duties  on  earth  to  perform,  even  should  the  very  worst  be 
true,  which,  if  they  could  not  restore  his  peace  of  mind,  or  sense  of  inno- 
cence, would  furnish  a  motive  for  enduring  axistence,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  it  a  course  of  active  benevolence.  —  Such  were  Level's  feelings, 
when  the  hour  arrived  when,  according  to  Edie's  calculation — who,  by 
some  train  or  process  of  his  own  in  observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  stood 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  a  watch  or  ^timekeeper — it  was  fitting 
they  should  leave  their  hiding-place,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea- 
shore, in  order  to  meet  Lieutenant  Taffril's  boat  according  to  appointment. 

They  retreated  by  the  same  passage  which  had  admitted  tnem  to  the 
prior's  secret  seat  of  observation,  and  when  they  issued  from  the  grotto 
into  the  wood,  the  birds,  which  be^an  to  chirp,  and  even  to  sing,  announced 
that  the  dawn  was  advanced.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  light  and  amber 
clouds  that  appeared  over  the  sea,  as  soon  as  their  exit  from  the  copse  per- 
mitted them  to  view  the  horizon.  —  Morning,  said  to  be  friendly  to  the 
muses,  has  probably  obtained  this  character  from  its  effect  upon  the  fancy 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  Even  to  those  who,  like  Lovel,  nave  spent  a 
sleepless  and  anxious  night,  the  breeze  of  the  dawn  brings  strength  and 
quickening  both  of  mind  and  body.  It  was,  therefore,  with  renewea  health 
and  vigour  that  Lovel,  guided  by  the  trusty  mendicant,  brushed  away  the 
dew  as  he  traversed  the  downs  which  divided  the  Den  of  St.  Ruth,  as  the 
woods  surrounding  the  ruins  were  popularly  called,  from  the  sea-shore. 

The  first  level  b^am  of  the  sun,  as  his  brilliant  disk  began  to  emerge 
from  the  ocean,  shot  full  upon  the  little  gun-brig  which  was  lying-to  in  tne 
offing  —  close  to  the  shore  the  boat  was  already  waiting,  Taffru  himself, 
with  his  naval  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  seated  in  tlie  stem.  He  jumped 
ashore  when  he  saw  the  mendicant  and  Lovel  approach,  and,  shaking  the 
latter  heartily  by  the  hand,  begged  him  not  to  be  cast  down.  "  M'Intyre's 
wound,"  he  said,  *'  was  doubtful,  but  far  from  desperate."  His  attention 
had  got  Lovcl's  baggage  privately  sent  on  board  the  brig ;  "  and,"  he  said, 
'*  he  trusted  that,  if  Lovel  chose  to  stay  with  the  vessel,  the  penalty  of  a 
short  cruise  would  ))e  the  only  disagreeable  consequence  of  his  rencontre. 
As  for  himf^elf,  his  time  and  motions  were  a  good  deal  at  his  own  disposal," 
ho  said,  "  excppting  the  necessary  obligation  of  remaining  on  his  station." 

"  We  will  talk  of  our  farther  motions,"  said  Lrivel,  "  as  we  go  on  board." 

Then  turning  to  Edie,  he  endeavoured  to  put  money  into  his  hand.  "  I 
think,"  said  Kdie,  as  he  tendered  it  back  again,  'Hhc  hale  folk  here  have 
either  gone  daft,  or  thev  hae  made  a  vow  to  ruin  my  trade,  as  they  say  ower 
muckle  water  drowns  the  miller.  I  hae  had  mair  gowd  ofi'ered  me  within 
this  twa  or  throe  weeks  than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  afore.     Keep  the  siller, 
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cer,  ye  ken»  Captain  Taffril;  there's  rigging  provided  for — and  my  meat 
and  drink  I  get  for  the  asking  in  my  rounds,  >r,  at  an  orra  time,  I  can  gang 
a  day  without  it,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  for  nane ;  —  so  that  a' 
the  siller  I  need  is  just  to  buy  tobacco  and  sneesnin,  and  maybe  a  dram  at 
%  time  in  a  cauld  day,  though  I  am  nae  dram-drinker  to  be  a  gaberluniie ; 
—sae  take  back  TOur  gowd,  and  just  gie  me  a  lily-white  shilling." 

Upon  these  whims,  which  he  imagined  intimately  connected  with  tlia 
honour  of  his  vagabond  profession,  £die  was  flint  and  adamant,  not  to  be 
moved  by  rhetoric  or  entreaty ;  and  therefore  Lovel  was  under  the  necessity 
of  again  pocketing  his  intended  bounty,  and  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the 
mendicant  by  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  of  his  cordial 
gratitude  for  the  very  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  him,  ro 
commending,  at  the  same  time,  secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  thut  night 
witnessed.  —  *'  Ye  needna  doubt  that,"  said  Ochiltree ;  **  1  never  teird  tiues 
rat  o'  yon  cove  in  my  life,  though  mony  a  queer  thinjs;  I  hae  seen  in't." 

The  boat  now  put  off.  The  old  man  remained  looking  after  it  as  it  made 
rapidly  towards  the  brig  under  the  impulse  of  six  stout  rowers,  and  Lovel 
beneld  him  aeun  wave  his  blue  bonnet  as  a  token  of  fiirewell  ere  he  turned 
&om  hia  fixM  posture,  and  began  to  move  slowly  along  the  sands  as  if  re> 
snming  Ids  customary  perambiuations. 


^^^^^^^^^^k^h^^^k^N^k^M^^^^k#^^%^^^^^^^^^^^rf«' 


Wiser  Rajrmond,  m  in  his  clnaet  pent. 
Laughs  at  sach  danger  end  DdTenturein<mt, 
When  hair  bis  lands  are  spent  in  golden  amoke. 
And  now  his  aecund  hopeftal  fiasse  is  broke. 
Bat  yet.  if  haply  his  third  fttmure  hold, 
DsToieth  all  hia  pots  and  pans  to  gold.* 

About  a  week  after  the  adventures  commemorated  in  our  last  chapter, 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  descending  to  his  breakfast-parlour,  found  that  his  woman- 
kind were  not  upon  dutjr,  his  toast  not  made,  and  the  silver  jug,  which  was 
wont  to  receive  nis  libations  of  mum,  not  duly  aired  for  its  reception. 

"This  confounded  hot-brained  boy  1"  he  said  to  himself;  "pow  that  he 
begins  to  get  out  of  danger,  I  can  tolerate  this  life  no  longer.     All  goes  to 


my  inmates  by  more  names  than  the  Romane  gave 
deities  —  at  length,  Jenny,  whose  shrill  voice  I  have  heard  this  half>hour 
lilting  in  the  Tartarean  regions  of  the  kitchen,  condescends  to  hear  mo  and 
reply,  but  without  coming  up-stairs,  so  the  conversation  must  be  continue<i 
At  the  top  of  my  lungs." — Ilere  he  again  began  to  hollow  aloud —  **  Jenny, 
ahere's  Miss  Oldbuck?" 
*•  Miss  Grizzy's  in  the  captain's  room." 
"  Umph !  I  thought  so  —  and  where's  my  niece  ?" 
"  Miss  Mary's  making  the  captain's  tea." 
•'  Umph !  I  supposed  as  much  again  —  and  where's  Caxon  V 
•  Awa  to  the  town  about  the  captain's  fowling-gun  and  his  setiing^og." 
*•  And  who  the  devil's  to  dress  my  periwig,  you  silly  jade?  —  when  you 
f'-ew  that  Miss  Wardour  and  Sir  Arthur  were  coming  here  early  after 
;»i«$akfa9t,  how  could  you  let  Caxon  go  on  such  a  Tomfool's  errand  ?" 

*  The  iiBlhcar  nuwoi  remember  where  these  lines  are  to  be  found :  perhaps  m  Bishop  Hsul'ii  Satirse 
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"Mel  what  could  I  hinder  him? — ^your  hoDOor  wadna  hae  vts  contradiel 
Uie  captibin  e'en  now,  and  him  maybe  deeing  7" 

'*  Dying  I"  said  the  ahurmed  Antiquary,  —  "eh!  what?  has  he  been 
worse  ?" 

*'  Na,  he's  no  nae  waur  that  I  ken  of."* 

*'  Then  he  must  be  better— and  what  good  is  a  dog  and  a  gun  to  do  here, 
but  the  one  to  destroy  all  my  furniture,  steal  from  my  larder,  and  perhape 
worry  the  cat-,  and  the  other  to  shoot  somebody  through  the  head.  He  hae 
had  gunning  and  pistolling  enough  to  serve  him  one  while,  I  should  think/' 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  entered  the  parlour,  at  the  door  of  which  01d)>uck 
>ra8  carrying  on  this  conversation,  ne  bellowing  downward  to  Jenny,  and 
■ho  again  screaming  upward  in  reply. 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  ye'll  cry  yoursell  as  hoarse  as  a 
oorbie  —  is  that  the  way  to  skreigh  when  there's  a  sick  person  in  the 
house  ?" 

**  Upon  my  word,  the  sick  person's  like  to  have  all  the  house  to  himself. 
I  have  gone  without  my  breakfast,  and  am  like  to  go  without  my  wie ;  and 
I  ^ust  not,  I  suppose,  presume  to  say  I  feel  either  hunger  or  cold,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  sick  gentleman  who  lies  six  rooms  off,  and  who  feels  him- 
self well  enough  to  send  for  his  dog  and  gun,  thoueh  he  knows  I  detest 
such  implements  ever  since  our  elder  brother,  poor  Willieward,  marched 
out  of  the  world  on  a  pair  of  damp  feet  caught  in  the  Kittlefitting-moss. 
But  that  signifies  nothing ;  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  by  and  by  to  lend 
a  hand  to  carry  Squire  Hector  out  upon  his  litter,  while  he  indulges  his 
sportsman-like  propensities  by  shooting  my  pigeons,  or  my  turkeys — ^I  think 
any  of  the  feres  naturce  «re  safe  from  him  for  one  while.' 

Miss  M*Intyre  now  entered,  and  began  her  usual  morning's  task  of  ar- 
ranging her  uncle's  breakfast,  with  the  alertness  of  one  who  is  too  late  in 
setting  about  a  task,  and  is  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  this  did 
not  avail  her.  "Take  care,  you  silly  womankind — ^that  mum's  too  near  the 
fire — ^the  bottle  will  burst ;  and  I  suppose  you  intend  to  reduce  the  toast  to 
a  cinder  as  a  burnt-offerine  for  Juno,  or  what  do  you  call  her — the  female 
dog  there,  with  some  such  Fantheon  kind  of  a  name,  that  your  wise  brother 
ha8,in  his  first  moments  of  mature  reflection,  ordered  up  as  a  fitting  inmate 
of  my  house  (I  thank  him),  and  meet  company  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  woman- 
kind of  my  household  in  their  daily  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
him." 

"  Dear  uncle,  don't  be  angry  about  the  poor  spaniel ;  she's  been  tied  up 
at  my  brother's  lodgings  at  Fairport,  and  she's  broke  her  chain  twice,  and 
came  running  down  here  to  him;  and  you  would  not  have  us  beat  the  faith- 
ful beast  away  from  the  door?  —  it  moans  as  if  it  had  some  sense  of  poor 
Hector's  misfortune,  and  will  hardly  stir  from  the  door  of  his  room." 

"  Why,"  said  his  uncle,  "  they  said  Caxon  had  gone  to  Fairport  after  his 
dog  and  gun." 

**  0  dear  sir,  no,"  answered  Miss  M'Intyre,  "  it  was  to  fetch  somo  dreee- 
ings  that  were  wanted,  and  Hector  only  wished  him  to  bring  out  his  gun, 
as  ha  was  going  to  Fairport  at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  uien,  it  is  not  altogether  so  foolish  a  business,  considering  what 
a  mess  of  womankind  have  been  about  it — Dressings,  quotha? — and  who  is 
to  dress  my  wig?  —  But  I  suppose  Jenny  will  undertake"  —  continued  the 
old  bachelor,  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass — "to  make  it  somewhat  decent 
And  now  let  us  set  tc  breakfast — with  what  appetite  we  may.  Well  may 
I  say  to  Hector,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  tu  nis  dog  Diamond,  when  the 
animal  (I  detest  dogs)  flung  down  the  taper  among  calculations  which  had 
occupied  the  philosopher  u>t  twenty  years,  and  consumed  the  whole  mass 

*  It  is.  I  b«1i0TP.  N  piece  nf  free^  maatmry.  or  a  point  of  cnniciflnne,  amoiUK  the  Soolttth  ow»  o*  4»n.  aavw 
U>  admit  riiat  a  patient  is  diiiw  better.  The  ckwest  apprtiadi  to  reooveiy  whleh  they  car  hr  MniMt^*  to 
«liow  ii. tJiat  the  (larty  inqa  fedafUr  ia ** Nae  waur.'* 
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ol  materials — Diaxaond,  Diamond,  thou  litde  knowest  the  misjfaief  ths^ 
hast  done  I" 

"  I  assure  700,  sir,"  replied  his  niece,  "  my  brother  is  quite  sensible  (A 
the  rashness  of  his  own  behaviour,  and  allows  that  Mr.  Lovel  behaved  Ten 
handsomely." 

**  And  mueh  good  that  will  do,  when  he  has  frightened  the  lad  out  of  the 
country  1  I  teU  thee,  Maiy,  Hector's  understanding,  and  far  more  that 
of  feminity,  is  inadequate  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  he 
has  occasionsd  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity — aureum  quidem  opu9-^ 
a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  vrith  notes  iUustrative  of  all  that  is  clear,  and  all 
that  is  dark,  and  all  that  is  neither  dark  nor  clear,  but  hovers  in  dusky 
twilight  in  the  region  of  Caledonian  antiquities.  I  would  have  made  the 
Celiac  panegyrists  look  about  them.  Fingal,  as  they  conceitedly  term  Fin- 
Mao-Goul,  should  have  disappeared  before  my  search,  rolling  himself  in  his 
cloud  like  the  spirit  of  Loda.  Such  an  opportunity  can  hai^ly  again  occur 
to  an  ancient  and  grey-haired  man ;  and  to  see  it  lost  by  the  madcap  spleen 
of  a  hot-headed  boy  I    But  I  submit— Heaven's  will  be  done  I" 

Thus  continued  the  Antiquary  to  maunder,  as  his  sister  expressed  it, 
during  the  whole  time  of  breakfast,  while,  despite  of  sugar  and  honey,  and 
all  the  comforts  of  a  Scottish  morning  tea-table,  his  reflections  rendered  the 
meal  bitter  to  all  who  heard  them.  But  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  man. 
'^Monkbams's  bark,"  said  Miss  (hiseldaOldbuck,  in  confidential  intercourse 
with  Miss  Rebecca  Blattergowl,  "  is  muckle  waur  than  his  bite." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oldbuok  had  suffered  in  mind  extremely  while  his  nephew 
was  in  actual  daneer,  and  now  felt  himself  at  liberty,  upon  his  returning 
health,  to  indulge  m  complaints  resi>ecting  the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to, 
and  the  intemipUon  of  his  antiquarian  labours.  Listened  to,  thereiore,  in 
respectful  silence,  by  his  niece  and  sister,  he  unloaded  his  discontent  in 
sach  grumblings  as  we  have  rehearsed,  venting  many  a  sarcasm  against 
womankind,  scSdiers,  dogs,  and  guns,  all  which  implements  of  noise,  dis- 
cord, and  tumult,  as  he  called  them,  he  professed  to  hold  in  utter  abomi- 
nation. 

This  expectoration  of  spleen  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a 
earriace  without,  when,  shaking  off  all  sullenness  at  the  sound,  Oldbuck 
ran  nimbly  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  for  both  operations  were  necessary 
ere  he  could  receive  Miss  Wardour  and  her  father  at  the  door  of  his 
mansion. 

A  cordial  ^reetinjg  passed  on  both  sides.  And  Sir  Arthur,  referring  to 
his  previous  inquiries  by  letter  and  message,  requested  to  be  particulariy 
informed  of  Captain  M'Intyre's  health. 

"Better  than  he  deserves,"  was  the  answer — "better  than  he  deserves, 
for  disturbing  us  with  his  vixen  brawls,  and  breaking  God's  peace  and  the 
kin^s." 

"The  young  gentleman,"  Sir  Arthur  said,  "had  been  imprudent;  but  he 
onderstood  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  detection  of  a  suspicious 
eharacter  in  the  young  man  Lovel." 

"  No  more  suspicious  than  his  own,"  answered  the  Antiquarv,  eager  in 
kif  favourite's  defence ;  — "  the  young  gentleman  was  a  little  foolish  and 
hetalstrong,  and  refused  to  answer  Hector's  impertinent  interrogatories^ 
that  is  alf.  Lovel,  Sir  Arthur,  knows  how  to  choose  his  confidants  better 
— Av,  Mits  "Wardour,  you  may  look  at  me — but  it  is  very  true ; — it  was  in 
my  bosom  that  he  deposited  the  secret  cause  of  his  residence  at  Fairport : 
'«nd  no  stone  should  have  been  lefl  unturned  on  my  part  to  assist  him  in 
the  pursuit  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  01  i  Anti- 
qutiry,  Miss  Wardour  changed  colour  more  than  once,  and  could  hardly 
tru9t  her  own  ears.  For  of  ^1  confidants  to  be  selected  as  the  depositary  of 
U»ve  aAum, — and  snch  she  naturally  supposed  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
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communication, — next  to  Edie  Och'.ltrop,  Oldback  seemed  the  most  uncouth 
and  extra(*rdinary ;  nor  could  she  sufficiently  admire  or  fret  at  the  eztr»> 
ordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  thus  threw  a  secret  of  such  a 
delicate  nature  into  the  possession  of  persons  so  unfitted  to  be  entrusted 
with  it.  She  had  next  to  fear  the  mode  of  Oldbuck's  entering  upon  the 
affair  with  her  father,  for  such,  she  doubted  not,  was  his  intention.  She 
well  knew,  tiiat  the  honest  gentleman,  however  vehement  in  his  prejudices, 
had  no  great  sympathy  with  those  of  others,  and  she  had  to  fear  a  most 
unpleasant  explosion  upon  an  eclaircissement  taking  place  between  them. 
It  was  therefore  with  great  anxiety  that  she  heard  her  father  request  a  pii- 
vate  interview,  and  observed  Oldbuck  readily  a^ise  and  show  the  way  to  nit 
librarv.  She  remained  behind,  attempting  to  converse  vrith  the  ladies  of 
Monkbarns,  but  with  the  distracted  feelings  of  Macbeth,  when  compeUed 
to  disguise  his  evil  conscience  by  listening  and  replying  to  the  observations 
of  the  attendant  thanes  upon  the  storm  of  the  precedmg  night,  while  his 
whole  soul  is  upon  the  stretch  to  listen  for  an  alarm  of  muKler,  which  he 
knows  must  be  instantly  nused  by  those  who  have  entered  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  Duncan.  ]But  the  conversation  of  the  two  virtuosi  turned  on 
a  subject  very  different  from  that  which  Miss  Wardour  apprehended. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  when  they  had»  after  a  due  exchange  of 
ceremonies,  fairly  seated  themselves  in  the  tandium  sanctorum  of  the  Anti- 
quary, — "  you,  who  know  so  much  of  my  fiunily  matters,  may  probably  be 
surprised  at  the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  if  it  relates  to  monev,  I  am  very  sorry,  but" 

"  It  does  relate  to  money  matters,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"  Beally,  then.  Sir  Arthur,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  *'  in  the  present 
state  of  the  money-market — and  stocks  being  so  low" 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  I 
wished  to  ask  your  advice  about  laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
advantage." 

"  The  devil  I"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary ;  and,  sensible  that  his  involuntarr 
ejaculation  of  wonder  was  not  over  and  above  civil,  he  proceeded  to  quali^ 
it  by  expressing  his  jo^  that  Sir  Arthur  should  have  a  sum  of  money  to  lay 
out  when  the  commodity  was  so  scarce.  "  And  as  for  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing it,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  the  funds  are  low  at  present,  as  I  said  before, 
and  there  are  good  bargains  of  land  to  be  had.  But  had  you  not  bettier 
begin  bv  clearing  off  encumbrances.  Sir  Arthur  ?— -There  is  the  sum  in  the 
personal  bond — and  the  throe  notes  of  hand,"  continued  he,  taking  out  of 
the  right-hand  drawer  of  his  cabinet  a  certain  red  memorandum-book,  of 
which  Sir  Arthur,  from  the  experience  of  former  frequent  appeals  to  it^ 
abhorred  the  very  sight — *'  with  the  interest  thereon,  amounting  altogether 
to— let  me  see" 


'*  To  about  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  hastily ;  "  you  told 
the  amount  the  other  day." 

*'  But  there's  another  term's  interest  due  since  that.  Sir  Arthur,  and  h 
amqunts  (errors  excepted]  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  seTeii 
shillings,  five  pennies,  ana  three-fourths  of  a  penny  sterling — But  look  over 
the  summation  yourself." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Baronet^  putting 
away  the  book  with  his  hand,  as  one  rejects  the  old-fashioned  civility  that 
presses  food  upon  you  after  you  have  eaten  till  you  nauseate  —  *  perfectly 
^ight,  I  dare  say ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  or  less  you  shall  nave  the 
foul  value — that  is,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it  in  bullion." 

"  Bullion !  I  suppose  yc  u  mean  lead.  What  the  deuce  I  have  we  hit  on 
the  vein  then  at  last?  But  what  could  I  do  with  a  thousand  pounds  worth, 
and  upwards,  of  load  ?  The  former  abbots  of  Trotcosey  might  hare  roofo*! 
their  church  and  monastery  with  it  indeed — but  for  me  

**By  bulUon,"  said  the  Baronet,  "I  mean  the  precious  metals, — gold  and 
■liver." 
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"Ay!  indeed? — and  f:oin  what  Eldorado  is  tlu8  troasore  to  be  importeil?' 

**  ^ot  far  from  hence/'  said  Sir  Arthur,  agnifieantly.  **  And  now  I  think 
jf  it,  you  ahall  see  the  vhole  process*  on  one  small  condition." 

**  And  what  is  that  7"  craved  the  Antiquaiy. 

"  Why,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  toot  friendly  assistance,  by 
idfancing  one  hundred  pounds  or  therembouts." 

Mr.  Oldbnck,  who  had  already  been  grasping  in  idea  the  bus,  principle 
and  interest,  of  a  debt  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  wellnigh  deeperat^ 
was  80  much  astcAinded  at  the  tables  being  so  unexpectedly  tamed  upon 
him,  that  he  could  only  re-echo,  in  an  accent  of  woe  and  surprise,  the  words, 
''AdTanee  one  hundred  pounds  I" 

**  Yes,  my  gjood  sir,"  continued  Sir  Arthur;  "but  unon  the  best  possible 
leearity  of  being  repaid  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days." 

There  was  a  pause — either  Oldbuck's  nether-jaw  had  not  reooTered  its 
position,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  utter  a  negative,  or  his  curiosity  kept  him 
eilent 

"  I  would  not  propose  to  you,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  *'  to  oblige  me  thus 
hr,  if  I  did  not  nossess  actual  proo&  of  the  reality  of  those  expectations 
which  I  now  hola  out  to  you.  And  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Oidbuck,  that  in 
entering  fuUy  upon  this  topic,  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  my  confidence  in 
you,  and  my  sense  of  your  kindness  on  many  former  occasions." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  professed  his  sense  of  obligation,  but  carefully  avoided  com* 
mitting  himself  by  any  promise  of  farther  assistance. 

"  Mr.  Dousterswivev'  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  having  discovered" 

Here  Oldbuck  broke  in,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation.  "  Sir  Arthur, 
I  have  so  often  warned  you  of  the  knavery  of  that  rascally  quack,  that  I 
really  wonder  you  should  quoto  him  to  me." 

*'But  listen — listen,"  interrupted  Sir  Arthur  in  his  turn,  "  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.  In  short,  Dousterswivel  persuaded  me  to  witness  an  experiment 
irhich  he  had  made  in  ^e  ruins  ox  St.  Ruth — and  what  do  you  think  we 
found?" 

**  Another  spring  of  water,  I  suppose,  of  which  the  rogue  had  beforehand 
ttken  care  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  source." 

"  No,  indeed — a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  coins — here  they  are." 

With  that,  Sir  Arthur  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  ram's  horn,  with  a 
»pper  cover,  contoining  a  considerable  quantity  of  coins,  chiefly  silver,  but 
with  a  few  gold  pieces  intermixed.  The  Antiquary's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
eagerly  spread  them  out  on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  word — Scoteh,  English,  and  foreign  coins,  of  the  fifteenth  and 
jixteenth  centuries,  and  some  of  them  rari — et  rariores — eiiam  rarissimil 
Bere  is  the  bonnet-piece  of  James  Y.,  the  unicorn  of  James  II.,— >ay,  and 
the  gold  testoon  of  Queen  Mary,  with  her  head  and  the  Dauphin's.  And 
these  were  really  found  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly — ^my  own  eyes  witnessed  it." 

*^  Well,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  but  yon  must  tell  me  the  when — the  where-* 
the  how." 

"  The  when,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  <'  was  at  midnight  the  last  full  moon 
•-the  where,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's  priory — ^the  how, 
was  by  a  nocturnal  experiment  of  Dousterswivel,  accompanied  only  by 
myself." 

*"  Indeed  I"  said  Oldbuck;  ''and  what  means  of  discovery  did  you 
wiploy  ?" 

''  Only  a  simple  suffumigation,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  accompanied  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  suitable  planetary  hour." 

'*  Simple  suffumigation  ?  simple  nonsensification — planetary  hour  ?  plane- 
iary  fiddlestick  I  Viviens  dominahUur  asiris.  Mv  dear  Sir  Arthur,  that 
'"How  has  made  a  gull  of  you  above  ground  and  under  ground,  and  he  would 
•\:i\e  made  a  gull  of  you  in  the  air  too,  if  he  had  been  by  when  you  was 
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jtaiied  in  the  devirs  turnpike  yonder  at  Halket-head — to  be  sure,  the  trans- 
forniAtiim  would  have  been  then  peculiarly  apropo9** 

**  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  indifferent  opinion  of 
my  discernment ;  but  I  think  you  wiU  give  me  credit  for  having  seen  what 
I  say  I  saw." 

"Certainly,  Sir  Arthur/'  said  the  Antiquary, — ''to  this  extent  a^  least, 
thai  I  know  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  will  not  say  he  saw  anything  but  what  ha 
thought  he  saw." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  I  saw,  wim  my  own  eyes,  these  coins  dus  out  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Ruth  at  midnight.  And  as  to  Dousterswivel,  aluiough  the  discovery  be 
i»wine  to  his  science,  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
had  firmness  of  mind  to  have  gone  through  with  it  if  I  had  not  been  besida 
him." 

"  Ay  I  indeed  V  said  Oldbuck,  in  the  tone  used  when  one  wishes  to  hear 
the  end  of  a  story  before  making  any  comment 

**  Yes,  truly,"  continued  Sir  ArthuiS^"  I  assure  you  I  was  upon  my  guard 
—we  did  hear  some  very  uncommon  sounds,  that  is  certain,  proceeding 
from  among  the  ruins." 

*'0h,  you  did?"  said  Oldbuck ;  "an  accomplice  hid  among  them,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Not  a  jot,"  said  the  Baronet ; — "  the  sounds,  though  of  a  hideous  and 
preternatural  character,  rather  resembled  those  of  a  man  who  sneezes  vio- 
lently than  any  other — one  deep  groan  I  certainly  heard  besides;  and 
Dousterswivel  assures  me  that  he  beheld  the  spirit  Peolphan,  the  Great 
Hunter  of  the  North — Hook  for  him  in  your  Nicolaus  Remigius,  or  Petrus 
Thyracus,  Mr.  Oldbuck] — ^who  mimickea  the  motion  of  snulftaking  and  its 
effects." 

"These  indications,  however  singular  as  proceeding  from  such  a  per- 
sonage, seem  to  have  been  apropos  to  the  matter,"  said  the  Antiquary; 
"  for  you  see  the  case,  which  includes  these  coins,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  snuff-milL  But  you  perseverea,  in  spite 
of  the  terrors  of  this  sneezing  goblin  ?" 

"  Why,  I  tiiink  it  probable  wat  a  man  of  inferior  sense  or  eonsequenow 
might  have  given  way ;  but  I  was  jealous  of  an  imposture,  conscious  of  th^ 
duty  I  owed  to  my  family  in  maintaining  my  courage  under  every  contin- 
gency, and  therefore  I  compelled  Dousterswivel,  by  actual  auu  violent 
threato,  to  proceed  with  what  he  was  about  to  do ; — and,  sir,  tho  proof  of 
his  skill  and  honesty  is  this  parcel  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  out  of  which 
I  begyou  to  select  such  coins  or  medals  as  will  best  suit  your  collection." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  since  you  are  so  good,  and  on  condition  you  will 
permit  me  to  mark  the  value  according  to  Finkerton's  catalogue  and  appre- 
ciation, against  your  account  in  my  red  book,  I  will  with  pleasure 
select" 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  "  I  do  not  mean  you  should  consider 
them  as  anything  but  a  gifl  of  friendship,  and  least  of  all  would  I  stand 
liy  the  valuation  of  your  friend  Pinkerton,  who  has  impugned  the  ancient 
and  trustworthy  autnorities  upon  which,  as  upon  venerable  and  moss-grown 
pillars,  the  credit  of  Scottish  antiquities  reposed." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  Oldbuck,  "you  mean,  I  suppose,  Mair  and  Boece,  the 
Jachin  and  Boas,  not  of  history,  but  of  falsimsation  and  forgery.  And 
notwithstanding  all  you  have  told  me,  I  look  on  your  friend  Dousterswivel 
to  be  as  apocryphal  as  any  of  them." 

"  Why  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  not  to  awaken  old  disputes, 
I  suppose  you  think,  that  because  I  believe  in  the  ancient  history  of  my 
country,  I  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  ascertain  what  modern  eve*ito  pass 
before  me  ?" 

"Pardon  me.  Sir  Arthur,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary;  "but  I  onsSirr  aU 
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the  affectation  of  terror  which  this  worthy  eentleman,  jour  coadjutor,  ohoso 
lo  play  off,  as  being  merely  one  part  of  his  trick  or  mystery.  And  with 
respect  to  the  eold  or  silver  coins,  they  are  so  mixed  and  mingled  in  country 
wnd  date,  that  I  cannot  suppose  they  could  be  any  genuine  hoard,  and  rather 
suppose  them  to  be,  like  the  purses  upon  the  table  of  Hudibras's  lawyer- 
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like  matt  eggi.  to  make  olieals  lay, 
And  for  h»  ttht  opinioiw  pay.— 

It  is  the  trick  of  all  professions,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur.  Pray,  may  I  ask 
you  how  much  this  discovery  cost  you  ?" 

'*  About  ten  guineas." 

"  And  you  have  gained  what  is  equivalent  to  twenty  in  actual  bullion, 
Acd  what  may  be  perhaps  worth  as  much  more  to  such  fools  as  ourselvee, 
who  arc  willing  to  pay  for  curiosity.  This  was  allowing  you  a  tempting 
profit  on  the  first  hfuard,  I  must  needs  admit.  And  what  is  the  next  ven- 
ture he  proposes  V 

"  An  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; — ^I  have  ^ven  him  one-third  part  of  the 
money,  and  I  thought  it  likely  you  might  assist  me  with  the  balance." 

'*!  should  think  that  this  cannot  be  meant  as  a  parting  blow— it  is  not 
of  weight  and  importance  sufficient ;  he  will  probably  let  us  win  this  hand 
also,  as  sharpers  manage  a  raw  gamester.  —  Sir  Arthur,  I  hope  you  be- 
lieve I  would  serve  you  f" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  I  think  my  confidence  in  you  on  these  coca* 
eions  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that." 

"  Well,  then,  allow  me  to  speak  to  Dousterswivel.  If  the  money  can  be 
Mivanced  usefdlly  and  advantageously  for  you,  why,  for  old  neighbour- 
hood's sake,  you  shall  not  want  it ;  but  if,  as  I  think,  I  can  recover  the 
treasure  for  you  without  making  such  an  advance,  you  will,  I  presume,  have 
no  olMection !" 

"  Unquestionably,  I  can  have  none  whatsoever." 

"  Then  where  is  Dousterswivel  ?"  continued  the  Antiquary. 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  in  my  carriage  below ;  but  knowing  your 
prejudice  against  him" 

'*  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any  man.  Sir  Arthur:  it 
IS  systems,  not  individuals,  that  incur  my  reprobation."  He  rang  the  bell. 
*'  Jenny,  Sir  Arthur  and  I  offer  our  compliments  to  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  the 
gentleman  in  Sir  Arthur's  carriagOf  and  beg  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  him  here." 

Jenny  departed  and  delivered  her  message.  It  had  been  by  no  means  a 
part  of  the  project  of  Dousterswivel  to  let  Mr.  Oldbuck  into  his  supposed 
mystery.  He  had  relied  upon  Sir  Arthur's  obtaining  the  necessary  accom- 
modation without  any  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  application,  and 
only  waited  below  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the  deposit  as 
■oon  as  possible,  for  he  foresaw  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
when  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he  re- 
lolved  eallantly  to  put  confidence  in  his  powers  of  impudence,  of  which, 
the  rendei  *^ay  have  observed,  his  natural  share  was  very  liberal. 
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C^a]tttt  \^t  '(S>mtuiTn-€yixt 


And  thit  Doctor, 


Four  sooty  amnky-fMsi'deil  oompwr,  h« 
Will  cloM  yoa  so  maoh  gold  in  a  bolr's  hand. 
And,  on  a  turn,  oooTey  in  the  itMid  nnothw 
With  tnbliniad  mercary,  tbni  ■hnll  bant  i'  tlie  bent. 
And  nil  fly  out  m  fitma.      ■ 
*  Tbs  Alobkmim. 

"  Jfow  do  you  do,  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuok  ?  and  I  do  hope  your  youne  gentle 
jian,  Captain  M*Intyre,  is  getting  better  again  ?   Ach  1  it  is  a  bat  business 
when  young  gentlemens  wiU  put  lead  balls  into  each  other's  body/' 

*'  Lead  fMventures  of  all  kinds  are  Terr  preoarious,  Mr.  Dousterswivol ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  continued  tne  Antiquary,  "from  my  friend 
Sir  Arthur,  that  you  have  taken  up  a  better  trade,  and  become  a  discoverer 
of  gold." 

**  Ach,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  mine  goot  and  honoured  patron  should  not  have 
told  a  word  about  dat  little  matter;  for,  though  I  have  all  reliance — yes^ 
indeed,  on  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck's  prudence  and  discretion,  and  his  great 
friendship  for  Sir  Arwur  Wardour — yet,  my  heavens!  it  is  an  great  pon- 
derous secret." 

"  More  ponderous  than  any  of  the  metal  we  shall  make  by  it,  I  fear/' 
answered  Oldbuck. 

"  Dat  is  just  as  you  shall  have  de  faith  and  de  patience  for  de  grand 
experiment  —  If  you  join  wid  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  is  put  one  hundred  and 
fifty  —  see,  here  is  one  fifty  in  your  dirty  Fairport  bank-note — you  put  one 
other  hundred  and  fifty  in  de  dirty  notes,  and  you  shall  have  ae  pure  gold 
and  silver,  I  cannot  tell  how  much." 

"  Nor  any  one  for  you,  I  believe,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  But  hark  you,  Mr. 
Dousterswivel :  Suppose,  without  troubling  this  same  sneezing  spirit  with 
any  farther  fumigations,  we  should  go  in  a  body,  and  having  fair  day-light 
and  our  good  consciences  to  befriend  us,  using  no  other  conjuring  imple- 
ments than  good  substantial  pick-axes  and  shovels,  fairly  trench  the  area 
of  the  chancel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  so 
ascertain  the  existence  of  this  supposed  treasure,  without  putting  ourselves 
to  any  farther  expense  —  the  ruins  belong  to  Sir  Arthur  nimself,  so  there 
can  be  no  objection  —  do  you  think  we  shall  succeed  in  this  way  of 
managing  the  matter  ?" 

"Bah — you  will  not  find  one  copper  thimble  —  But  Sir  Arthur  will  do 
his  pleasure.  I  have  showed  him  how  it  is  possible — very  possible  —  to 
have  de  great  sum  of  money  for  his  occasions — I  have  showea  him  de  real 
experiment  If  he  likes  not  to  believe,  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  nothing 
to  Herman  Dousterswivel  —  he  only  loses  de  money  and  de  gold  and  de 
silvers  —  dat  is  all." 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour  cast  an  intimidated  glance  at  Oldbuck,  who,  espe- 
cially when  present,  held,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  difference  of 
opinion,  no  ordinary  influence  over  his  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  Baronet 
felt,  what  he  would  not  vrillingly  have  acknowledged,  that  his  genius  stood 
rebuked  before  that  of  the  Antiquary.  He  respected  him  as  a  shrewd, 
penetrating,  sarcastic  character — ^feared  his  satire,  and  had  some  confidence 
in  the  ^neral  soundness  of  his  opinions.  He  therefore  looked  at  him  as 
if  desiring  his  leave  before  indulging  his  credulity.  Dousterswivel  saw  lie 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  dupe,  unless  he  could  make  some  favounibln 
impression  on  the  adviser. 

"  I  know,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuok,  it  is  one  vanity  to  Hpeak  to  yon  about 
•ie  spirit  and  de  goblin.    But  look  at  this  curious  horn  ; — 1  know  yen  k>i\iw 
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4e  oarioeitj  of  all  de  countries,  and  how  de  great  Oldenbargh  nom,  as  thej 
keep  still  in  the  Museam  at  Copenhagen,  was  given  to  de  Duke  of  Olden - 
burgh  by  one  female  spirit  of  de  wood.  Now  I  could  not  put  one  trick  on 
Tou  if  I  were  willing  —  you  who  know  all  de  curiosity  so  well,  —  and  dere 
It  is  de  horn  full  of  coins;  —  if  it  had  been  a  box  or  case.  I  would  ha^* 
Baid  nothing." 

"  Being  a  horn,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  does  indeed  strengthen  your  argument 
It  was  an  implement  of  nature's  fashioning,  and  therelore  much  used  among 
rude  nations,  although,  it  may  be,  the  metaphorical  horn  is  mpre  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  this  present  horn,"  he 
continued,  rubbing  it  upon  his  sleeve,  **  is  a  curioun  ana  venerable  relic, 
snd  no  doubt  was  intended  to  prove  a  comucopiaf  or  horn  of  plenty,  to 
some  one  or  other ;  but  whether  to  the  adept  or  his  patron,  may  be  justly 
doubted." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  I  find  you  still  hard  of  belief — but  let  me  assure 
you,  de  nionksh  understand  de  magisterium" 

"  Let  us  leave  talking  of  the  magisterium^  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  and  think 
a  little  about  the  magistrate.  Are  you  aware  that  this  occupation  of  yours 
is  against  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  that  both  Sir  Arthur  ana  myself  are  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  ?" 

*'  Mine  heaven !  and  what  is  dat  to  de  purpose  when  I  am  doing  you  all 
de  goot  I  can  ?" 

^*  Why,  you  must  know,  that  when  the  legislature  abolished  the  cruel 
laws  against  witchcraft  they  had  no  hope  of  destroying  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  humanity  on  which  such  chimeras  had  been  founded ;  and  to 
prevent  those  feelings  from  being  tampered  with  by  artful  and  designing 
persons,  it  is  enacted  by  the  ninth  of  George  the  Second,  chap.  5,  that  who- 
soever shall  pretend,  by  his  alleged  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty  science,  to 
discover  such  goods  as  are  lost,  stolen,  or  concealed,  he  shall  suffer  punish- 
ment by  pillory  and  imprisonment,  as  a  common  cheat  and  impostor." 

'*  And  18  dat  de  laws  r"  asked  Dousterswivel,  with  some  agitation. 

"  Thyself  shall  see  the  act,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

**  Den,  gentlemens,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you,  dat  is  all ;  I  do  not  like 
to  stAnd  on  your  what  you  call  pillory  —  it  is  very  bad  way  to  take  de  air, 
1  think ;  and  I  do  not  like  your  prisons  no  more,  where  one  cannot  take  de 
air  at  all." 

"If  such  be  your  taste,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  Antiquary,  **I 
advise  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  for  I  cannot  let  you  go,  unless  it  be  in  the 
society  of  a  constable;  and,  moreover,  I  expect  you  will  attend  us  just  now 
to  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth ;  and  point  out  the  place  where  you  propose  to  find 
this  treasure." 

"  Mine  heaven,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  I  what  usage  is  this  to  your  old  friend,  when 
I  tell  you  so  plain  as  I  can  speak,  dat  if  you  go  now,  you  will  get  not  so 
much  treasure  as  one  poor  shabby  sixpence  ?" 

•*  I  will  try  the  experiment,  however,  and  you  shall  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  its  success  —  always  with  Sir  Arthur's  permission." 

Sir  Arthur,  during  this  investi^tion,  had  looked  extremely  embarrassed, 
and,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  chop-fallen.  Oldbuck's  obsti- 
nate disbelief  led  liim  strongly  to  suspect  the  imposture  of  Dousterswivel, 
and  the  adept's  mode  of  keeping  his  ground  was  less  resolute  than  he  had 
expected,     let  he  did  not  entirely  give  him  up.  « 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet,  *'  you  do  Mr.  Dousterswivel  less  than 
justice.  He  has  undertaken  to  make  tnis  discovery  by  the  use  of  his  art, 
and  by  applying  characters  descriptive  of  the  Intelligences  presiding  over 
the  planetary  hour  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made ;  and  you  require 
him  to  proceed,  under  pain  of  punishment,  without  allowing  him  the  use 
df  any  of  the  preliminaries  which  he  considers  a8  the  means  of  procuring 
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*'l  did  nf't  say  that  exactly — I  only  re<)aired  him  to  be  present  wheu 
wo  make  the  search,  and  not  to  leave  as  during  the  interral.  1  fear  he  may 
have  some  intelligence  with  the  Intelligences  you  talk  of,  and  that  whafe- 
ever  may  be  now  hidden  at  Saint  Ruth  may  disappear  before  wo  get 
there." 

**  Well,  gentlemens,"  said  Dousterswivel  sullenly,  "  I  will  make  no  objec- 
tions to  go  along  with  you ;  but  I  tell  you  beforenand,  you  shall  not  nnd 
80  much  of  anything  as  shall  be  worth  your  going  twenty  yard  from  your 
own  cate," 

'*  We  will  pat  that  to  a  fair  trial,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  and  the  Baronefs 
equipage  bemg  ordered,  Miss  Wardour  received  an  intimation  from  her 
father,  that  she  was  to  remain  at  Monkbams  until  his  return  from  an  airing. 
The  young  lady  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  direction  with  the 
communication  which  she  supposed  must  have  passed  between  Sir  Arthur 
and  the  Antiquary ;  but  she  was  compelled,  for  the  present,  to  remain  in  a 
most  unpleasant  state  of  suspense. 

The  journey  of  the  treasure-seekers  was  melancholy  enough.  Douster- 
swivel maintamed  a  sulky  silence,  brooding  at  once  over  disappointed  ex- 
pectation and  the  risk  of  punishment ;  Sir  Arthur,  whose  goloen  dreams 
had  been  gradually  fading  away,  surveyed,  in  gloomy  prospect,  the  impend- 
ing difficulties  of  his  situation ;  and  Oldbuck,  who  perceived  that  his  having 
^o  far  interfered  in  his  neighbour's  affairs  gave  the  Baronet  a  right  to  expect 
some  actual  and  efficient  assistance,  sadly  pondered  to  what  extent  it  would 
be  necessary  to  draw  open  the  strings  of  his  purse.  Thus  each  beinz 
wrapped  in  his  own  unpleasant  ruminations,  there  was  hardly  a  word  said 
on  either  side,  until  they  reached  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  by  which  sign  the 
little  inn  was  distinguished.  They  procured  at  this  place  the  necessary 
assistance  and  implements  for  digging,  and  while  they  were  busy  about 
these  preparations,  were  suddenly  joined  by  the  old  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  The  Lord  bless  your  honour,"  began  the  Blue-Gown,  with  the  genuine 
mendicant  whine,  "and  long  life  to  you  I  —  well  pleased  am  I  to  hear  that 
young  Captain  M*Intyre  is  like  to  be  on  his  legs  again  sune  —  Think  on 
your  poor  bedesman  the  day." 

"  Aha,  old  true-penny !"  replied  the  Antiquary.  "  Why,  thou  hast  never 
come  to  Monkbarns  since  thy  perils  by  rock  and  flood  —  here's  something 
for  thee  to  buy  snuff," — and,  fumbling  for  his  purse,  he  pulled  out  at  the 
same  time  the  horn  which  enclosed  the  coins. 

"  Ay,  and  there's  something  to  pit  it  in,"  said  the  mendicant,  eyeing  the 
ram's  horn — "  that  loom's  an  aula  acquaintance  o'  mine.  I  could  take  my 
aith  to  that  sneeshing-mull  amang  a  thousand — I  carried  it  for  mony  a  year, 
till  I  niffered  it  for  this  tin  ane  wi'  auld  George  Glen,  the  dammer  and 
sinker,  when  he  took  a  fancy  tiU't  doun  at  Glen-Withershins  yonder." 

"Ay I  indeed?"  said  Oldbuck;  —  "so  you  exchanged  it  with  a  miner? 
but  I  presume  you  never  saw  it  so  well  filled  before"  — and  opening  it,  he 
showed  the  coins. 

"  Troth,  ye  may  swear  that,  Monkbams :  when  it  was  mine,  it  ne'er  had 
abune  the  like  o'  saxpenny  worth  o'  black  rappee  in't  at  ance.  But  I 
r3ckon  ye'll  be  gaun  to  mak  an  antic  o't,  as  ye  nae  dune  wi'  mony  an  orra 
thing  l^sides.  Od,  I  wish  onybody  wad  mak  an  antic  o'  me ;  but  mony 
ane  will  find  worth  in  rousted  bits  o'  capper  and  horn  and  aim,  that  care 
unco  little  about  an  auld  carle  o'  their  am  country  and  kind." 

"  You  may  now  guess,"  said  Oldbuck,  turning  to  Sir  Arthur,  "  to  whose 
good  offices  you  were  indebted  the  other  night.  To  trace  this  cornucopia  of 
yours  to  a  miner,  is  bringing  it  pretty  near  a  friend  of  ours  —  I  hope  we 
shall  be  as  successful  this  morning,  without  paying;  for  it." 

"  And  whare  is  your  honours  ^un  the  day,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  wi'  a' 
your  picks  and  shules? — Od,  this  will  be  some  o'  your  tricks,  MonkbMms; 
re*ll  be  for  whirling  some  o'  the  auld  monks  down  by  yonder  out  /  their 
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ffmwem  afore  they  hear  the  last  call — bat,  wi'  your  leaTe»  I'se  foUow  ye  at 
ony  rate,  and  see  what  ye  mak  o't." 

The  party  soon  arriTod  at  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  and,  having  gained  the 
chancel,  stood  still  to  consider  what  course  they  were  to  pursue  next.  The 
Antiquary,  meantime,  addressed  the  adept. 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Dousterswiyel,  what  is  your  advice  in  this  matter  T  Shall  w« 
have  most  likelihood  of  success  if  we  dig  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to 
east?  —  or  will  you  assist  us  with  your  trian^ar  vial  of  May-dew,  or  with 
your  cUvining-rod  of  witches-hasel  ?  —  or  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
supply  us  with  a  few  thumpins  blustering  terms  of  art,  which,  if  they  fail 
in  our  present  service,  may  at  least  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  liap- 


already 

you  will  make  no  good  work  at  all,  and  I  will  find  some  way  of  mine  own 
to  thank  you  for  your  civilities  to  me  —  yes,  indeed." 

**  If  your  honours  are  thinking  of  tirhng  the  floor,"  said  old  Edie,  **  and 
wad  but  take  a  puir  body's  advice,  I  would  begin  below  that  muckle  stane 
that  has  the  man  there  streekit  out  upon  his  back  in  the  midst  o't." 

**  I  have  some  reasons  for  thinking  favourably  of  that  plan  myself,"  said 
the  Baronet. 

'*  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  hide  treasures  m  the  tombs  of  the  deceased — ^many  instances  might 
be  quoted  of  that  from  Bartholinus  and  others." 

lAie  tombnstone,  the  same  beneath  which  the  coins  had  been  found  by  Sir 
Arthur  and  the  German,  was  once  more  forced  aside,  and  the  earth  gave 
easy  way  to  the  spade. 

"It's  traveird  earth  that,"  said  Edie,  " it  howks  sae  eithly ;  —  I  ken  it 
weel,  for  ance  I  wrought  a  simmer  wi'  auld  Will  Winnet,  the  bedral,  and 
howkit  mair  graves  than  ane  in  my  day ;  but  I  left  him  ip  winter,  for  it  was 
unco  cald  wark ;  and  then  it  cam  a  green  Yule,  and  the  folk  died  thick  and 
fast — for  ye  ken  a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  kirkyard ;  and  I  never  <?owed  to 
bide  a  hard  turn  o'  wark  in  my  life  —  sae  aff  I  gaed,  and  left  Will  ^  del'ie 
his  last  dwellings  by  himsell  for  Edie." 

The  diggers  were  now  so  far  advanced  in  their  labours  as  to  discover  that 
the  sides  of  the  grave  which  they  were  clearing  out  had  been  originally 
secured  by  four  walls  of  freestone,  forming  a  parallelogram,  for  the  reeejh 
tion,  probably,  of  the  coffin. 

"  It  is  worth  while  proceeding  in  our  labours,"  said  the  Antiquary  to  Sir 
Arthur,  "  were  it  but  for  curiosity's  sake.  I  wonder  on  whose  sepulchre 
they  have  bestowed  such  uncommon  pains." 

"  The  arms  on  the  shield,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  and  sighed  as  he  spoke  it^ 
**  are  the  same  with  those  on  Misticot's  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Malcolm  the  usurper.  No  man  knew  where  oe  was  buried,  and  there 
18  an  old  prophecy  in  our  family,  that  bodes  us  no  good  when  his  gravo 
shall  be  cuscovered." 

"  I  wot,"  said  the  beggar,  "  I  have  often  heard  that  when  I  was  a  bairn— 

If  Mikloulm  tbe  MinticfiC^  nw  were  fan'. 
The  lands  of  Knonkwiunook  were  lost  and  won." 

Oldbuck,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  had  already  knelt  down  on  the 
monument,  and  was  tracing,  partly  with  his  eye,  partly  with  his  finger,  the 
mouldered  devices  upon  tne  effigy  of  the  deceased  warrior.  "It  is  the 
Knockwinnock  arms,  sure  enough,  he  exclaimed,  "  quarterly  with  the  coat 
of  Wardour." 

'*  Richard,  called  the  Red-handed  Wardour,  married  Sybil  Knockwinnock, 
the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  family,  and  by  that  alliance,"  said  Sir  Arthni, 
'*  brought  the  castle  and  estate  into  the  name  of  Wardour,  in  the  year  o' 
Ood  1150." 
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"Very  true»  Sir  Arthur;  and  here  im  the  baton-sinister,  the  mark  cf 
illegitimacy,  extended  diagonally  through  both  coats  upon  the  shield. 
Where  can  our  eyes  have  been,  Uiat  tliey  did  not  see  this  curious  morument 
licfore  ?" 

*'  Na,  whare  was  the  through-stane,  that  it  didna  come  before  our  cen  tiU 
e'enow  V  said  Ochiltree ;  "  for  I  hae  ken'd  this  auld  kirk,  man  and  bairn, 
for  saxty  lang  years,  and  I  ne'er  noticed  it  afore ;  and  it's  nae  sic  mote 
neither,  but  what  ane  might  see  it  in  their  parritch." 

All  were  now  induced  to  tax  their  memory  as  to  the  former  state  of  the 
ruins  in  that  corner  of  the  chancel,  and  all  agreed  in  recollecting  a  consi* 
derable  pile  of  rubbish  which  must  have  been  removed  and  spread  abroad 
in  order  to  make  the  tomb  visible.  Sir  Arthur  might,  indeed,  nave  remem- 
bered seeing  the  monument  on  the  former  occasion,  but  his  mind  was  too 
aiuch  agitated  to  attend  to  the  circumstance  as  a  novelty. 

While  the  assistants  were  enea^ed  in  these  recollections  and  discussions, 
the  workmen  proceeded  with  their  lalx)ur.  They  had  already  dug  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  five  feet,  and  as  the  flingins  out  the-  soil  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  they  began  at  length  to  tire  of  the  job. 

**  We're  down  to  the  till  now,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and  the  ne'er  a  coffin 
or  onythine  else  is  here  —  some  cunninger  chiel's  been  afore  us,  I  reckon  ;" 
—  and  the  labourer  scrambled  out  of  the  grave. 

"  Hout,  lad,"  said  Edie,  getting  down  in  his  room  —  *'  let  me  try  my  hand 
for  an  auld  bcdral ;  — ye're  gude  seekers,  but  ill  finders." 

So  soon  as  he  got  into  the  ^rave,  he  struck  his  pike-staff  forcibly  down  ; 
it  encountered  resistance  in  its  descent,  and  the  beggar  exclaimed,  like  a 
Scotch  schoolboy  when  he  finds  anything,  "  Nae  hafvers  and  quarters  — 
hale  o'  mine  ain  and  nane  o'  my  neighbour's." 

Everybody,  from  the  dejected  Baronet  to  the  sullen  adept,  now  caught 
the  spirit  of  curiosity,  crowded  round  the  grave,  and  woula  have  jumped 
into  it,  could  its  space  have  contained  them.  The  labourers,  who  had  begun 
to  flag  in  their  monotonous  and  apparently  hopeless  task,  now  resumed 
their  tools,  and  plied  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  expectation.  Their  shovels 
soon  grated  upon  a  hard  wooden  surface,  which,  as  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  assumca  the  distinct  form  of  a  chest,  but  greatly  smaller  than  that 
of  a  coffin.  Now  all  hands  were  at  work  to  heave  it  out  of  the  grave,  and 
all  voices,  as  it  was  raised,  proclaimed  its  weight  and  augured  its  value. 
Thev  were  not  mistaken. 

When  the  chest  or  box  was  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  lid  forced  up 
bj  a  pick-axe,  there  was  displayed  first  a  coarse  canvass  cover,  then  a  quan- 
tity of  oakum,  and  beneath  that  a  number  of  ingots  of  silver.  A  general 
exclamation  hailed  a  discovery  so  surprising  and  unexpected.  The  Baronet 
threw  his  hands  and  eyes  up  to  heaven,  with  the  silent  rapture  of  one  who 
is  delivered  from  inexpressible  distress  of  mind.  Oldbuck,  almost  unable  to 
credit  his  eyes,  lifted  one  piece  of  silver  after  another.  There  was  neither 
inscription  nor  stamp  upon  them,  excepting  one,  which  seemed  to  be  Spanish. 
He  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  purity  and  great  value  of  the  treasure  before 
him.  Still,  however,  removing  piece  by  piece,  he  examined  row  by  row, 
expecting  to  discover  that  the  lower  layers  were  of  inferior  value ;  but  he 
could  perceive  no  difference  in  tliis  respect,  and  found  himself  compelled  to 
admit  that  Sir  Arthur  had  possessed  himself  of  bullion  to  the  value  perhaps 
of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sir  Arthur  now  promised  the  assistants  a 
handsome  recompense  for  their  trouble,  and  began  to  busy  himself  about 
the  mode  of  convoying  this  rich  windfall  to  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock, 
when^  the  adept,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  which  had  equalled  .that 
exhibited  by  any  other  individual  of  the  party,  twitched  his  sleeve,  and 
having  offered  his  humble  congratulations,  turned  next  to  Oldbuck  with  an 
lir  of  triumph. 

**  I  did  tell  you,  my  goot  friend  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  dat  I  was  to  seek  oppo*- 
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tanity  to  thank  jou  for  your  civility  ;  now  do  you  not  think  I  hsire  found 
out  r»ry  goot  way  to  return  thanks  T^ 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  do  you  pretond  to  have  had  any  hand  in  our 
good  succeea? — you  forget  you  refused  us  all  aid  of  your  science,  man; 
and  YOU  are  here  without  your  weapons  that  should  have  fought  the  battle 
whicn  you  pretend  to  have  gained  in  our  behalf:  you  have  used  neithw 
charm,  lamen,  sigil,  talisman,  spell,  crystal,  pentacle,  magic  mirror,  nor 
^mantle  figure.  Where  be  your  periapts,  and  your  abracadabras,  man  t 
your  Hayfem,  your  vervain, 


Your  toad,  fwar  erow,  joor  dnwii  vad  four  paaUMr, 
Voar  aao,  ymr  mono,  yoar  firniainent.  foar  aditip, 
Yoor  Lata.  Axoch,  Zernich.  Chihrit,  HfuiaUrit, 
With  all  yoar  braiha,  jour  menstnieii,  yoar  materials 
WoaM  borai  a  man  to  nam«T 


Ah !  rare  Ben  Jonson  I  long  peace  to  thy  ashes  for  a  scourge  of  the  quackfl 
of  thy  day  I  —  who  expected  to  see  them  revive  in  our  own  V 

The  answer  of  the  adept  to  the  Antiquary's  tirade  we  must  defer  to  our 
oezt  chapter. 


^^aa^v«ama^^^aa^>%a^ama/va/\««a^^aa/\aaamaa/^ 


CIbhm;— Too  now  riiall  know  th«  khiK  o*  the  bogKara*  treasort  *.'— 
Vaa— ere  to-morrow  you  ehalt  Unci  yoar  harbour 
Mmv^ftU  me  not,  for  if  I  lite  ril  ft  yo<L 

Ths  Bmoib'i  Bran. 

The  German,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  assert  the  vantage-ground  on 
which  the  discovery  had  placed  him,  replied  with  great  pomp  and  stateli- 
n<«8  tc  the  attack  of  the  Antiquary. 

"  Miuster  Oldenbuck,  all  di^  may  be  very  witty  and  comedy,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  say^nothing  at  all — ^to  people  dat  will  not  believe  deir  own  eye- 
sights. It  is  vary  true  dat  I  ave  not  any  of  de  things  of  de  art,  and  it 
makes  de  more  wonder  what  I  has  done  die  day.  But  I  would  ask  of  you, 
mine  honoured  and  goot  and  generous  patron,  to  put  your  hand  into  your 
right-hand  waistcoat  pocket,  and  show  me  what  you  shall  find  dere." 

Sir  Arthur  obeyed  his  direction,  and  pulled  out  a  small  plate  of  silver 
which  he  had  used  under  the  adept's  auspices  upon  the  former  occasion. 
I' It  is  very  true,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  looking  gravely  at  the  Antiquary;  "this 
is  the  graduated  and  calculated  sigil  by  which  Mr.  Dousterswivel  and  I 
regulated  our  first  discovery." 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw  I  my  dear  friend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  you  are  too  wise  to 
believe  in  the  influence  of  a  trumpery  crown-piece,  beat  out  thin,  and  a 
parcel  3f  scratches  upon  it.  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Arthur,  that  if  Dousterswivel 
Dad  known  where  to  get  this  treasure  himself,  you  would  not  have  been  lord 
of  the  least  share  of  it" 

"  In  troth,  please  your  honour,"  said  Edie,  who  put  in  his  word  on  aU 
Dceasions,  '*  I  think,  since  Mr.  Dunkerswivel  has  had  sae  muckle  merit  in 
di^eorering  a'  the  gear,  the  least  ye  can  do  is  to  gie  him  that  o't  that's  left 
behind  for  his  labour ;  for  doubtless  he  that  kend  where  to  find  sae  muckle 
irill  hae  nae  difficulty  to  find  mair." 

Pousterswivers  brow  grew  very  dark  at  this  proposal  of  leaving  him  to 
bi«  "ain  purchase,"  as  Ochiltree  expressed  it;  but  tne  beggar,  drawing  him 
tside,  whispered  a  word  or  two  in  his  ear,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give 
leriuas  attention. 

Vol.  n.~10  V 
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Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur,  his  heart  warm  with  his  good  fortune,  said  aloud, 
''Never  mind  our  friend  Monkbams,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  but  come  to  th« 
Castle  to-morrow,  and  I'll  convince  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the 
hints  you  have  given  me  about  this  matter  —  and  the  fif^y  Fairport  dirty 
notes,  as  you  call  them,  are  heartily  at  your  service.  Come,  my  lads,  get 
the  cover  of  this  precious  chest  fastened  up  a^in." 

But  the  cover  had  in  the  confusion  fallen  aside  among  the  rubbish,  or  the 
loose  earth  which  had  been  removed  from  the  grave — in  short,  it  was  not 
to  be  seen. 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  lads,  tie  the  tarpaulin  over  it,  and  get  it  away  to 
tlie  carri^e.  —  Monkbams,  will  you  walk  ?  I  must  go  back  your  way  to 
take  up  Miss  Wardonr." 

"  And,  I  hope,  to  take  up  your  dinner  also.  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  for  joy  of  our  happy  adventure.  Besides,  you  should  write  lAout 
the  business  to  the  Exchequer,  in  case  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.  As  you  are  lord  of  the  manor,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  oeed  of 
gift,  should  they  make  any  claim.     We  must  talk  about  it,  though." 

"  And  I  particularlv  recommend  silence  to  all  who  are  present,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  looking  round.     All  bowed,  and  professed  themselves  dumb. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Monkbams,  "  recommending  secrecy  where  a 
dozen  of  people  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstanco  to  be  concealed,  is 
only  putting  the  truth  in  masquerade,  for  the  story  will  be  circulated  under 
twenty  different  shapes.  But  never  mind — we  will  state  the  true  one  to  the 
Barons,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

**  I  incline  to  send  off  an  express  to-night,"  said  the  Baronet. 

'*  I  can  recommend  your  honour  to  a  sure  hand,"  said  Ochiltree ;  "  little 
Davie  Mailsctter,  and  the  butcher's  reisting  powny." 

**  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  as  we  go  to  Monkbams,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"  My  lads"  (to  the  work-people),  "  come  with  me  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes, 
that  I  may  take  down  all  your  names. — Dousterswivel,  I  won't  ask  yon  to 
go  down  to  Monkbams,  as  the  laird  and  ybu  differ  so  widely  in  opinion ; 
but  do  not  fail  to  come  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

Dousterswivel  growled  out  an  answer,  in  which  the  words,  "duty,"  — 
"mine  honoured  patron," — and  "wait  upon  Sir  Arthurs," — ^were  alone  dis- 
tinguishable;  and  after  the  Baronet  and  his  friend  had  left  the  ruins, 
followed  by  the  servants  and  workmen,  who,  in  hope  of  reward  and  whisky, 
jovfully  attended  their  leader,  the  adept  remained  in  a  brown  study  by  the 
side  of  the  open  grave. 

"  Who  was  it  as  could  have  thought  this?"  he  ejaculated  unconsciously. 
"  Mine  heiligkcit !  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  often  spoken  of  such 
things — but,  sapperment!  I  never  thought  to  see  them  I  And  if  I  had  gone 
but  two  or  dree  feet  deeper  down  in  the  earth — mein  himmel  I  it  had  been 
mine  own — so  much  more  as  I  have  been  muddling  about  to  get  from  this 
fool's  man." 

Here  the  German  ceased  his  soliloquy,  for,  raising  his  eyes,  he  encoun- 
tered those  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  had  not  followed  the  rest  of  the  company, 
but,  resting  as  usual  on  his  pike-staff,  had  planted  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave.  The  features  of  the  old  man,  naturally  shrewd  and  expressive 
almost  to  an  appearance  of  knavery,  seemed  in  this  instance  so  keenW 
knowing,  that  oven  the  assurance  of  Dousterswivel,  though  a  professed  ad* 
venturer,  sunk  beneath  their  glances.  But  ho  saw  the  necessity  of  an 
eclaircissement,  and,  rallying  his  spirits,  instantly  be^n  to  sound  the  men- 
dicant on  the  occurrences  of  the  day.    "  Goot  Maister  Edies  Ochiltrecs"— 

"Etiio  Ochiltree,  nae  maister  —  your  puir  bedesman  and  the  king's," 
Answered  the  Blue-Gown. 

"  Awell  den,  coot  Edie,  what  do  you  think  of  all  dis?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  it  was  very  kind  (for  I  darena  say  very  simple)  o' 
your  honour  to  gie  thae  two  rich  gentles,  wha  hiH>  lands  and  'aVrdnhips.  and 
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iiiDer  witlK>at  end,  this  grand  pose  o'  rilyer  and  treaaure  (three  times  tried 
in  the  fire,  as  the  Scriptore  ezprewee  it),  that  might  hae  made  yonrsell  and 
ony  twa  or  three  honest  bodies  beside,  as  happy  and  content  as  the  day  was 
lang." 

"  Indeed.  Edie,  mine  honest  friends,  dat  is  yery  troe ;  only  I  did  not 
know,  dat  i%  I  was  not  sure,  where  to  find  de  gelt  myself/' 

"  What  I  was  it  not  by  your  honour's  advice  and  counsel  that  Monkbama 
and  the  Knight  of  Knockwinnock  came  here  then  V 

"Aha — ^yes ;  but  it  was  by  another  circumstance.  I  did  not  know  dat  dey 
would  have  found  de  treasure,  mine  friend ;  though  I  did  guess,  by  such  a 
tintamarro,  and  cough,  and  sneeze,  and  groan,  among  de  spirit  one  other 
night  here,  dat  there  might  be  treasure  and  bullion  hereabout.  Ach,  mein 
himmel  1  the  spirit  will  hone  and  groan  over  his  gelt,  as  if  he  were  a  Dutch 
burgomaster  counting  his  dollars  after  a  great  dinner  at  the  Stadthaus." 

'*  And  do  you  really  believe  the  like  o'  mat,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil  7 — a  skeelfu' 
nan  like  you — hout  fie  1" 

"  Mein  friend,"  answered  the  adept,  forced  by  cirenmstances  to  speak 
something  nearer  the  truth  than  he  generally  used  to  do,  "  I  believed  it  no 
more  than  you  and  no  man  at  all,  till  I  did  hear  them  hone  and  moan  and 
groan  myself  on  de  oder  night,  and  till  I  did  this  day  see  de  cause,  which 
was  an  great  chest  all  full  of  de  pure  silver  from  Mexico — and  what  would 
you  ave  me  think  den  ?" 

**  And  what  wad  ye  eie  to  ony  ane,"  said  £die,  *'  that  wad  help  ye  to  sic 
another  kistfu'  o'  silver  r" 

**  Give  I — ^mein  himmel  I — one  great  big  quarter  of  it." 

**  Now,  if  the  secret  were  mine,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  I  wad  stand  out 
for  a  half;  for  you  see,  though  I  am  but  a  puir  ragged  body,  and  couldna 
carry  silver  or  gowd  to  sell  for  fear  o'  being  taen  up,  yet  I  could  find  mony 
folk  would  pass  it  awa  for  me  at  unco  muckle  easier  profit  than  ye're 
thinking  on." 

'*  Ach,  himmel  I — Mein  goot  friend,  what  was  it  I  said  ? — I  did  mean  to 
say  you  should  have  de  tree  quarter  for  your  half,  and  de  one  quarter  to  be 
my  fair  hal£" 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  we  vrill  divide  equally  what  we  find,  like 
brother  and  brother.  Now  look  at  this  board  that  I  just  flung  into  the  dark 
aisle  out  o'  the  way,  while  Monkbams  was  glowering  ower  a'  the  silver 
yonder.  He's  a  sharp  chiel  Monkbams — I  was  glad  to  Keep  the  like  o'  this 
oat  o'  his  sight.  Ye'll  maybe  can  read  the  character  better  than  me — I  am 
nae  that  book-learned,  at  least  I'm  no  that  muckle  in  practice." 

With  this  modest  declaration  of  ignorance,  Ochiltree  brought  forth  from 
behind  a  pillar  the  cover  of  the  box  or  chest  of  treasure,  which,  when  forced 
from  its  hinges,  had  been  carelessly  flung  aside  during  the  ardour  of  curi- 
osity to  ascertain  the  contents  which  it  concealed,  and  bad  been  afterwards, 
as  it  seems,  secreted  by  the  mendicant.  There  was  a  word  and  a  number 
upon  the  plank,  and  the  beggar  made  them  more  distinct  by  spitting  upon 
his  ragged  blue  handkerchief,  and  rubbing  ofi"  the  clay  by  wnich  the  in- 
scription was  obscured.    It  was  in  the  ordinary  black  letter. 

**  Can  ye  mak  ought  o't?"  said  Edie  to  the  adept. 

'*  S/'  said  the  philosopher,  like  a  child  getting  his  lesson  in  the  primer — 
"  S,  T,  A,  R,  C,  Utj — Starch  I — dat  is  what  de  women-washers  put  into  de 
neckerchers,  and  de  shirt  collar." 

"  Starch  I"  echoed  Ochiltree ;  "  na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  ye  are  mair  of  a 
conjuror  than  a  clerk — it's  search,  man,  search — See,  there's  the  Ye  cleai 
and  distinct." 

"Aha!  I  see  it  now — it  is  search — number  one.  Mein  himmel  I  then 
there  must  b<>  a  number  two,  mein  goot  friend ;  for  search  is  what  yon  call 
to  seek  and  dig,  and  this  is  but  number  one ! — Mine  wort,  there  is  one  great 
b«ic  prisA  in  de  wheel  for  U),  goot  Maister  Ochiltree." 
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''Awfijl,  it  maybe  sae;  bot  we  canna  faowk  fbr't  mow — we  hae  nam 
ahules,  fur  tbe^^  hae  tacn  them  a'  awa — and  it's  like  some  o'  them  will  be 
sent  back  to  fling  the  earth  into  the  hole,  and  mak  a'  things  trig  again. 
But  an  ye*\\  sit  down  wi'  me  a  while  in  the  wood,  I'se  satisfy  your  honour 
that  ye  hae  iust  lighted  on  the  only  man  in  the  country  that  could  hae  tauld 
about  Malcolm  Misticot  and  his  hidden  treasure — ^But  first  we'll  rub  out  the 
letters  on  this  board,  for  fear  it  tell  tales/' 

And,  by  the  assistance  of  his  knife,  the  be|^r  erased  and  defaced  the 
characters  so  as  to  make  them  quite  unintelligible,  and  then  daubed  the 
board  with  clay  so  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  erasure. 

Dousterswivel  stared  at  him  in  ambiguous  silence.  There  was  an  intel- 
ligence and  alacrity  about  ail  the  old  man's  moyements,  which  indicated  a 
person  that  could  not  be  easily  overreached,  and  yet  (for  even  rogues  ao- 
Knowledge  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  precedence)  our  adept  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  playing  a  secondary  part,  and  dividing  winnings  with  so  mean  an 
associate.  Uis  appetite  for  gain,  however,  was  sufficiently  sharp  to  ovei^ 
power  his  offendea  pride,  and  thoush  far  more  an  impostor  than  a  dupe,  he 
was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  personal  faith  even  in  the  gross  super- 
stitions by  means  of  which  ne  imposed  upon  others.  Still,  being  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  a  leader  on  such  occasions,  he  felt  humiliated  at  feeling 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  vulture  marshalled  to  his  prey  by  a  carrion- 
erow.  —  '*  Let  me,  however,  hear  this  story  to  an  end,"  thougnt  Douster- 
swivel, **  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  make  mine  account  in  it  better  as 
Maister  Edie  Ochiltrees  makes  proposes." 

The  adept,  thus  transformed  into  a  pupil  from  a  teacher  of  the  mystic 
art,  followed  Ochiltree  in  passive  acquiescence  to  the  Prior's  Oak — a  spot, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins,  where  the 
Qerman  sat  down,  and  in  silence  waited  the  old  man's  communication. 

"  Maister  Dustandsnivel,"  said  the  narrator,  *'  it's  an  unco  while  since  I 
heard  this  business  treated  anent ; — for  the  lairds  of  Knockwinnock,  neither 
Sir  Arthur,  nor  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather — and  I  mind  a  wee  bit  about 
them  a' — liked  to  hear  it  spoken  about;  nor  they  dinna  like  it  yet — But 
uae  matter ;  ye  may  be  sure  it  was  clattered  about  in  the  kitchen,  like  ony- 
thing  else  in  a  ^preat  house,  though  it  were  forbidden  in  the  ha'— and  sae  I 
hae  heard  the  circumstance  rehearsed  by  auld  servants  in  the  family ;  and 
in  thir  present  days,  when  things  o'  that  auld-warld  sort  arena  keepit  in 
mind  round  winter  fire-sides  as  Uiey  used  to  be,  I  question  if  there's  ony- 
body  in  the  country  can  tell  the  tale  but  my  sell  — >  aye  out-taken  the  laird 
though,  for  there's  a  parchment  book  about  it,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the 
charter-room  at  Knockwinnock  Castle." 

"  Weel,  all  dat  is  vary  well— but  get  you  on  with  your  stories,  mine  goot 
friend,"  said  Dousterswivel. 

"  Aweel,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  was  a  iob  in  the  auld 
times  o'  rugging  and  riving  through  the  hale  country,  when  it  vras  ilka  ane 
for  himsell,  and  Ood  for  us  a' — when  nae  man  wanted  property  if  he  had 
strength  to  take  it,  or  had  it  langer  than  he  had  power  to  keep  it.  It  was 
juHt  be  ower  her,  and  she  ower  him,  whichever  could  win  upmost,  a'  through 
the  east  country  here,  and  nae  doubt  through  the  rest  o^  Scotland  in  the 
self  and  same  manner. 

"  Sae,  in  these  days  Sir  Richard  Wardour  came  into  the  land,  and  that 
was  the  first  o'  the  name  ever  was  in  this  country.  There's  been  mony  of 
them  sin'  syne ;  and  the  maist,  like  him  they  ca'd  Hell-in-Harness,  and  the 
rest  o'  them,  are  sleeping  down  in  yon  ruins.  They  were  a  proud  dour  set 
o'  men,  but  unco  brave,  and  aye  stood  up  for  the  weel  o'  the  country,  Ood 
sain  them  a'— there's  no  mnckle  popery  in  that  wish.  Thev  ca'd  them 
the  Norman  Wardours,  though  they  cam  frae  the  south  to  this  country. 
So  this  Sir  Richard,  that  they  ca'd  Ked-band,  drew  up  wi'  the  auld  Knock 
winnock  o'  tha^  day — for  then  they  were  Knockwinnocks  of  that  Ilk— anf* 
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wad  &in  mxrrj  his  only  daughter,  that  was  to  have  tUt  castle  and  tli9  land. 
Lait:i»  laith  was  the  lass-— (Sybil  Knock winnock  they  ca'd  her  that  tauld  m# 
the  tale)  — laith,  laith  was  she  to  gae  into  the  match,  for  she  had  fa'en  • 
wee  ower  thick  wi'  a  cousin  o'  her  ain  that  her  father  had  some  ill-will  to , 
and  sae  it  was,  Ihat  after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Richard  jimp  four 
months — ^for  marry  him  she  maun,  it's  like — ye' 11  no  hinder  her  gieing  them 
a  present  o'  a  bonny  knave  bairn.  Then  there  was  siccan  a  ca'-thro*,  as 
the  like  was  never  seen ;  and  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain,  was  the  best 
words  o'  their  mouths.  But  it  wad  a'  sowdered  up  again  some  gait,  and 
the  bairn  was  sent  awa,  and  bred  up  near  the  Highlands,  and  grew  up  to 
lie'  a  fine  wanle  fallow,  like  mony  ane  that  comes  o'  the  wrang  side  o'  the 
blanket ;  and  Sir  Richard  wi'  the  Red-hand,  he  had  a  fair  offspring  o'  hit 
ain,  and  a'  was  lound  and  quiet  till  his  head  was  laid  in  the  ground.  But 
then  down  came  Malcolm  Misticot — (Sir  Arthur  says  it  should  be  MUbegot, 
but  they  aye  ca'd  him  Misticot  that  spoke  o't  lan^  syne) — down  came  this 
Malcolm,  the  love*beeot,  frae  Glen-isla,  wi'  a  string  o'  lang-legsed  High* 
landers  at  his  heels,  thaf  s  aye  readv  for  onybody^s  mischief,  andhe  threeps 
the  castle  and  lands  are  his  ain  as  his  mother's  eldest  son,  and  turns  a'  the 
Wardonrs  out  to  the  hill.  There  was  a  sort  of  fighting  and  blude-spilling 
about  it,  for  the  gentles  took  different  sides ;  but  Malcolm  had  the  uppermost 
for  a  lan^  time,  and  keepit  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  strengthened 
it,  and  built  that  muckle  tower  that  they  ca'  Misticot's  tower  to  this  day." 

**  Mine  goot  friend,  old  Mr.  £die  Ochiltree,''  interrupted  the  German, 
"this  is  all  as  one  like  de  long  histories  of  a  baron  of  sixteen  quarters  in 
mine  countries :  but  I  would  as  rather  hear  of  de  silver  and  gold." 

**  Why,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  Malcolm  was  weel  helped 
by  an  uncle,  a  brother  o'  his  father's,  that  was  Prior  o'  St.  Ruth  here ;  and 
muckle  treasure  they  gathered  between  them,  to  secure  the  succession  of 
their  house  in  the  lands  of  Knockwinnock.  Folk  said  that  the  monks  in 
thae  days  had  the  art  of  multiplying  metals — at  ony  rate,  they  were  very 
rich.  At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  the  youn^  Wardour,  that  was  Red-hand's 
son,  challenged  Misticot  to  fight  with  him  in  the  lists,  as  they  ca'd  them— 
that's  no  lists  or  tailor's  runds  and  selvedges  o'  claith,  but  a  palin'-thing 
they  set  up  for  them  to  fight  in  like  game-cocks.  Aweel,  Misticot  was 
beaten,  ana  at  his  brother's  mercy — but  he  wadna  touch  his  life,  for  the 
blood  of  Knockwinnock  that  was  in  baith  their  veins :  so  Malcolm  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  a  monk,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  the  priory,  of  pure  despite 
and  vexation.  Naebody  ever  kenn'd  whare  his  uncle  the  prior  earded  him, 
or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver,  for  he  stood  on  the  right  o'  hailie 
kirk,  and  wad  gie  nae  account  to  onybody.  But  the  prophecy  gat  abroad 
in  the  country,  that  whenever  Misticot's  grave  was  fund  out,  the  estate  of 
Knockwinnock  should  be  lost  and  won." 

"  Ah  1  mine  goot  old  friend,  Maister  Edte,  and  dat  is  not  so  very  unlikely, 
if  Sir  Arthurs  will  quarrel  wit  his  goot  friends  to  please  Mr.  Oldenbuck-* 
And  so  you  do  tink  dat  dis  golds  and  silvers  belonged  to  goot  Mr.  Malcolm 
Mishdigoat  7" 

*'  Troth  do  I,  Mr.  Dousterswivel." 

'*  And  you  do  believe  dat  dere  is  more  of  dat  sorts  behind  ?" 

"By  my  certie  do  I — How  can  it  be  otherwise?  —  Search — No,  I. — that 
is  as  muckle  as  to  say,  search  and  ye'll  find  number  twa.  Besides,  yon 
kist  is  only  silver,  and  I  aye  heard  that  Mistioof  s  pose  had  muckle  yellow 
gowd  in't." 

"  Den,  mine  goot  friends,"  said  the  adept,  jumping  up  hastily,  "  why  do 
we  not  set  about  our  little  job  directly  ?" 

"  For  twa  gude  reasons,"  answered  the  beggar,  who  quietly  kept  his  sitting 
^•jsture; — "  first,  because,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  naething  to  dig  wi',  for 
they  bae  taen  awa  the  picks  and  shules ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  will  ht 
a  wheen  idle  gowks  coming  to  glower  at  the  hole  as  U  ag  as  it  is  daylight 
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and  ma  ytx  the  laird  may  send  somebody  to  fill  it  ap — and  ony  way  we  wad 
be  c-ficched  But  if  you  will  meet  me  on  this  place  at  twal  o'clock  wi'  a  dark 
lantern,  TU  hae  tools  ready,  and  we'll  gang  quietly  about  our  job  our  twa 
•ells,  and  naehody  the  wiser  for't." 

**  Be — be  —but,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  Dousterswiyel,  from  whose  recol- 
lection his  former  nocturnal  adventure  was  not  to  be  altogether  erased,  even 
by  the  splendid  hopes  which  Edie's  narrative  held  forth,  '*  it  is  not  so  ^ooi 
or  so  Bare  to  be  about  goot  Maister  Mishdigoat's  grabe  at  dat  time  of  night 
—you  have  forgot  how  I  told  you  de  spirits  did  hone  and  mone  dere.  I  do 
assure  you,  dere  is  disturbance  dere." 

'*  If  yo're  afraid  of  ghaists,"  answered  the  mendicant,  coolly,  *'  I'll  do  the 
job  myseU,  and  bring  your  share  o'  the  siller  to  ony  place  ye  like  to 
appoint." 

"  No— no — mine  excellent  old  Mr.  Edie, — too  much  troubleforyoo— I  will 
not  have  dat — ^I  will  come  myself — and  it  will  be  bettermost ;  for,  mine  old 
friend,  it  was  I,  Herman  E^ousterswivel,  discovered  Maister  Mishdigoafs 
grave  when  I  was  looking  for  a  place  as  to  put  away  some  little  trumpery 
coins;  just  to  play  one  little  trick  on  my  dear  friend  Sir  Arthur,  for  a  little 
sport  and  pleasures.  Yes,  I  did  take  some  what  you  call  rubbish,  and  did 
discover  Maister  Mishdigoafs  own  monumentsh — Its  like  dat  he  meant  I 
should  be  his  heirs — so  it  would  not  be  civility  in  me  not  to  oome  mineedf 
for  mine  inheritance." 

"  At  twal  o'clock,  then,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  we  meet  under  this  tree. 
I'll  watch  for  a  while,  and  see  that  naebody  meddles  wi'  the  gnive— ifs 
only  saying  the  lairds  forbade  it  —  then  get  my  bit  supper  frae  Ringon  the 
poinder  up  by,  and  leave  to  sleep  in  his  iSm ;  and  I'll  slip  out  at  night,  and 
ne'er  be  mist." 

**  Do  so,  mine  goot  Maister  Edie,  and  I  will  meet  you  here  on  this  very 
place,  though  all  de  spirits  should  moan  and  sneeze  deir  very  brains  out." 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  and,  with  this  mutual  pledge 
of  fidelity  to  their  appointment,  they  separated  for  the  present 
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See  thou  shake  the  bege 


Of  hoarding  abbote ;  angela  imprinaed 

Set  thou  ai  liberty  — 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  driTe  me  baek. 
If  gold  and  nlver  beckon  to  oome  on.  ■    ■ 

KxKQ  Jour. 

Thi  night  set  in  stormy,  with  wind  and  occasional  showers  of  ratlin 
**  Eh,  sirs,"  said  the  old  mendicant,  as  he  took  his  place  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  large  oak-tree  to  ¥rait  for  his  associate  —  "  Eh,  sirs,  but  human 
nature's  a  wilful  and  wilyard  thing  I  —  Is  it  not  an  unco  lucre  o'  cain  wad 
bring  this  Dousterdivel  out  in  a  blast  o'  wind  like  this,  at  twal  <?clock  at 
night,  to  thir  wild  gousty  wa's  ? — and  amna  I  a  bigger  fide  than  himsell  to 
bide  here  waiting  ^r  him  ?" 

Having  made  these  sage  reflections,  he  wrapped  himself  close  in  his 
cloak,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  moon  as  she  waded  amid  the  stormy  and 
dusky  clouds,  which  the  wind  from  time  to  time  drove  across  her  surface 
The  melancholy  and  uncertain  gleams  that  she  shot  from  between  the 
^Missing  shadows  fell  full  upon  the  rifled  arches  and  shafted  windows  of  the 
«Jd  buuding,  which  were  thus  for  an  instant  made  distinctly  visible  in  tfaeii 
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rainoas  Ptate,  and  anon  became  again  a  dark,  undisUnguishea,  and  snadowjr 
mass.  The  little  lake  had  ito  share  of  these  transient  beams  of  light,  and 
showed  its  waters  broken,  whitened,  and  agitated  under  the  passing  stom^ 
which,  when  the  clouds  swept  over  the  moon,  were  only  distinguished  by 
Ibeir  sullen  and  murmuring  plash  against  the  beach.  The  wooded  glen 
repeated,  to  every  successive  ^ust  that  hurried  through  its  narrow  trough, 
the  deep  and  Various  groan  with  which  the  trees  replied  to  the  whirlwind, 
and  the  sound  sunk  c^in,  as  the  blast  passed  awav,  into  a  faint  and 
passing  murmur,  resembling  the  sighs  of  an  exhausted  criminal  after  th« 
first  pangs  of  his  torture  are  over.  In  these  sounds,  superstition  might 
have  found  ample  gratification  for  that  state  of  excited  terror  which  she 
fears  and  yet  loves.  But  such  feelings  made  no  part  of  Ochiltree's  com- 
position.   His  mind  wandered  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

"  I  have  kept  guard  on  the  outposts  baith  in  Germany  and  America,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  in  mony  a  waur  ni^ht  than  this,  and  when  I  kend  there 
was  maybe  a  dozen  o'  their  riflemen  in  the  thicket  before  me.  BUt  I  was 
aye  gleg  at  my  duty — ^naebody  ever  catohed  £die  sleeping." 

As  he  muttered  thus  to  himself,  he  instinctively  shouldered  his  trusty 
pikestaff,  assumed  the  port  of  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  as  a  stop  advanced 
towards  the  tree,  called,  with  a  tone  assorting  better  with  his  military 
reminisoencaa  than  his  present  state — "  Stand  I  who  goes  there  V* 

"  De  devil,  goot  £die,"  answered  Dousterswivel,  **  why  does  you  speak 
so  loud  as  a  baarenhauter,  or  what  you  call  a  faotionary — I  mean  a 
sentinel  V 

*' Just  because  I  thought  I  was  a  sentinel  at  that  moment,"  answered  the 
mendicant  **  Here's  an  awsome  night  1  Hae  ye  brought  the  lantern  and 
a  pock  for  the  siller  ?" 

"Ay — ay,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  the  (German,  **  here  it  is  —  my  pair  of 
what  you  call  saddlebag ;  one  side  will  be  for  you,  one  side  for  me ; — I  will 
put  dem  on  my  horse  to  save  you  de  trouble,  as  you  are  old  man." 

'*Have  you  a  horse  here,  then  V*  asked  Edie  Ochiltree. 
0  yes,  noiine  friend — tied  yonder  by  de  stile,"  responded  the  adepL 
Weel,  I  hae  just  ae  word  to  the  bargain  —  there  sail  nane  o'  my  gear 
on  your  beast's  back." 

¥hat  was  it  as  you  would  be  afraid  of?"  said  the  foreigner. 
Only  of  losing  sight  of  horse,  man  and  money,"  again  replied  tha 
gaberlunzie. 

"Does  yon  know  dat  you  make  one  gentlemans  out  to  be  one  great 
rt)gue?" 

"Mony  gentlemen,"  replied  Ochiltree,  "can  make  that  out  for  them- 
selves-—!Bat  what's  the  sense  of  quarrelling  ? — If  ye  want  to  gang  on,  gang 
on  —  if  no,  I'll  gae  back  to  the  gude  ait-straw  in  Ringan  Aikwood's  bam 
that  I  left  wi'  right  ill-will  e'now,  and  I'll  pit  back  the  pick  and  shule  whar 
I  got  them." 

Dousterswivel  deliberated  a  moment,  whether,  by  suffering  Edie  to 
depart,  ho  might  not  secure  the  whole  of  the  expected  wealth  for  his  own 
exclusive  use.  But  the  want  of  digging  implements,  the  uncertainty 
whether,  if  he  had  them,  he  could  clear  out  the  grave  to  a  sufficient  depth 
without  assistance,  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  which  he  felt,  owing  to 
the  experience  of  the  former  night,  to  venture  alone  on  the  terrors  of 
Misticot's  grave,  satisfied  him  the  attempt  would  be  hazardous.  Endeav- 
ouring, therefore,  to  itseume  his  usual  cajoling  tone,  though  internally 
incensed,  he  begged  "  his  goot  friend  Maister  Edie  Ochiltrees  would  lead 
(he  way,  and  assured  him  of  his  acquiescence  in  all  such  an  excellent 
faend  could  propose." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  then,"  said  Edie,  **  tak  gude  care  o'  your  feet  aman^  the 
^g  graM  and  the  loose  stanes.  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  '' 
oeist  wi'  this  fearsome  wind — but  there's  a  blink  o'  moonlisht  at  times.' 
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Aweel/'  said  the  beggar  (ezpandine  the  shade  of  the  lantern),  "  here's 
stane,  and,  spirit  or  no  spirit,  I'se  De  a  wee  bit  deeper  in  the  grave ;" 
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Thus  saying^.  Ad  Edie,  closely  accompanied  by  the  adept,  led  the  w«/ 
towards  the  rumit,  but  presently  made  a  rail  halt  m  front  or  them. 

''Ye're  a  learned  man,  Mr.  DousterdeoTil,  and  ken  muckle  o'  tiie 
marvellous  works  o'  nature  —  Now,  will  ye  tell  me  ae  thing? — D'ye 
believe  in  ehaisU  and  epiriu  that  walk  the  eartht-d>  beUeve  in  them. 
ay  or  no  ?  ' 

"  Now,  goot  Mr.  Edie,"  whispered  Dousterswirel,  in  an  ezpostnlatory 
lone  of  Toioe,  "  is  this  a  times  or  a  places  for  such  a  questions  V' 

**  Indeed  is  it,  baith  the  tane  and  the  f  other,  Mr.  Dustanshovel ;  for  I 
maun  fairly  tell  ye,  there's  reports  that  auld  Misticot  walks.  Now  thia 
wad  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him  in,  and  wha  kens  if  he  wad  be  ower 
weel  pleased  wi'  our  purpose  of  visiting  his  pose  V 

**Alle  guter  Oeisier**  —  muttered  the  adept,  the  rest  of  the  conjuration 
beine  lost  in  a  tremulous  warble  of  his  voice,  —  **  I  do  desires  you  not  to 
■peak  so,  Mr.  Edie ;  for,  from  all  I  heard  dat  one  other  night,  I  do  much 
believes"-^— 

"  Now  I,"  said  Ochiltree,  entering  the  chancel,  and  flinging  abroad  hit 
arm  with  an  air  of  defiance,  '*  I  wiydna  eie  the  crack  o'  my  thumb  for  him 
were  he  to  appoar  at  this  moment ;  he's  but  a  disembodied  spirit,  as  we  are 
embodied  anes." 

"For  the  lofe  of  heavens,"  said  Dousterswivel,  **say  nothing  at  all 
neither  about  somebodies  or  nobodies  I" 

the 

and  he  jumped  into  the  place  from  which  the  precious  cHest  had  that  morn- 
ing been  removed.  After  striking  a  few  strokes,  he  tired,  or  affected  to 
tire,  and  said  to  his  companion,  **  I'm  auld  and  failed  now,  and  canna  keep 
at  it — time  about's  fair  play,  neighbour;  ye  maun  get  in  and  tak  the  shale 
a  bit,  and  shule  out  the  loose  earth,  and  then  I'll  tak  turn  about  wi'  you.'' 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  took  the  place  which  the  beggar  had  evacuated, 
and  toiled  with  all  the  seal  that  awakened  avarice,  mingled  with  the  anxious 
wish  to  finish  the  undertaking  and  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  could 
inspire  in  a  mind  at  once  gr^y,  suspicious,  and  timorous. 

Edie,  standing  much  at  his  ease  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  contented  hun- 
self  with  exhorting  his  associate  to  labour  hard.  "  My  certie  I  few  ever 
wrought  for  siccan  a  day's  wage ;  an  it  be  but— say  the  tenth  part  o'  the 
size  (T  the  kist  No.  I.,  it  will  double  its  value,  bein^  nlled  wi'  gowd  instead 
of  silver.  Od,  ye  work  as  if  ye  had  been  bred  to  pick  and  shule — ye  oouki 
win  your  round  half-crown  ilka  day.  Tak  care  o'  vour  taes  wi'  that  stane  l" 
giving  a  kick  to  a  large  one  which  the  adept  had  neaved  out  with  difiicnlty, 
and  which  Edie  pushed  back  again,  to  tne  great  annoyance  of  his  aaao- 
eiate's  shins. 

Thus  exhorted  by  the  mendicant,  Dousterswivel  struggled  and  laboured 
amon^  the  stones  and  stiff  clay,  toiling  like  a  horse,  and  internally  blaa- 
phemiDg  in  German.  When  such  an  unhallowed  syllable  escaped  his  lips, 
Edie  changed  his  battery  upon  him. 

"  0  dinna  swear !  dinna  swear  I  Wha  kens  wha's  listening  I — Eh  I  gnde 
guide  us,  what's  yon  I  —  Uout,  it's  just  a  branch  of  ivy  flightering  awa  frae 
the  wa' ;  when  the  moon  was  in,  it  lookit  unco  like  a  dead  man's  arm  wi'  a 
taper  in't — I  thought  it  was  Misticot  himsell.  But  never  mind,  work  you 
away — fling  the  earth  weel  up  by  out  o'  the  gate — Od,  if  ye' re  no  as  clean 
a  worker  at  a  grave  as  Will  Winnet  himsellT  What  gars  ye  stop  now?  — 
ye're  just  at  the  very  bit  for  a  chance." 

*'  Stop  1"  said  the  German,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  disappointment  **  why, 
I  am  down  at  de  rocks  dat  de  cursed  ruins  (God  forgife  met)  is  founded 
upon." 

"  Weel,"  said  the  beggar,  *'  that's  the  likeliest  bit  of  ony.  It  will  be  bm 
•  muckle  through-stane  laid  doun  to  kiver  the  gowd — tak  tkv  pick  til^'t. 
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and  pit  inair  vtrengtb,  man  —  ae  sude  downright  derrel  will  iplit  it,  I'ae 
wwnnt  je — Ay,  that  will  do ! — Od,  he  comes  on  wi'  Wallace's  straiks  1" 

In  fact,  the  adept,  moved  bT  Edie's  exhortations,  fetched  two  or  three 
desperate  blows,  and  sacceeded  in  breaking,  not  indeed  that  against  which 
he  stnick,  which,  as  he  had  already  conjectured,  was  the  solid  rock,  but  th« 
implement  which  he  wielded,  jarring  at  the  same  time  his  arms  up  to  the 
shoulder-blades. 

"  Hurra,  boys  I — ^there  eoes  Ringan's  pick-axe  I"  cried  Edie :  '*  it's  a  sfaamt 
(/  the  Fairport  folk  to  sdl  siccan  frail  gear.  Try  the  shule — at  it  again, 
Mr.  DusteideeTiL" 

The  adept,  without  reply,  scrambled  out  of  the  pit,  which  was  now  about 
six  fdsi  deep,  and  addressed  his  associate  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
anger.  "  Does  you  know,  Mr.  Edies  Ochiltrees,  who  it  is  you  put  off  your 
gibes  and  your  jests  upon?" 

*'  Brawly,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil  —  brawly  do  I  ken  ye,  and  has  done  mony  a 
day ;  but  there's  nae  iesting  in  the  case,  for  I  am  wearying  to  see  a'  oui 
treasures ;  we  should  nae  had  baith  ends  o'  the  pockmanky  filled  by  this 
time— I  hope  it's  bowk  eneugh  to  baud  a'  the  gear?" 

"  Look  you,  you  base  old  person,"  said  the  incensed  philosopher,  "  if  yoa 
do  put  another  jest  upon  me,  I  will  cleave  your  sxull-pieoe  with  this 
shovels !" 

^  And  whare  wad  my  hands  and  my  pike-staff  be  a'  the  time  ?"  relied 
Bdie,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  no  apprehension.  "  Hout,  tout,  Maister  i>u8- 
terdeevil,  I  haena  lived  sae  lang  in  the  warld  neither,  to  be  shuled  out  o't 
that  gate.  What  luls  ye  to  be  cankered,  man,  wi'  your  friends  ?  I'll  wager 
I'll  find  out  the  treasure  in  a  minute ;"  and  he  jumped  into  the  pit,  and 
took  up  the  spade. 

**  I  do  swear  to  you."  said  the  adept,  whose  suspicions  were  now  fully 
awake,  '*that  if  you  have  played  me  one  big  trick,  1  will  give  you  one  biir 
beating,  Mr.  Edies." 

"  Hear  tiU  him  now  I"  said  Ochiltree  — "  he  kens  how  to  gar  folk  find 
out  the  gear — Od,  I'm  thinking  he's  been  drilled  that  way  himsell  some 
day." 

At  this  insinuation,  which  alluded  obviously  to  the  former  scene  betwixt 
himself  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  philosopher  lost  the  slender  remnant  of  patience 
he  had  left,  and  being  of  violent  passions,  heaved  up  the  truncheon  of  the 
broken  mattock  to  discharge  it  upon  the  old  man's  head.  The  blow  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  fatal,  had  not  he  at  whom  it  was  aimed  exclaimed 
in  a  stem  and  firm  voice,  *' Shame  to  ye,  man!  —  do  ye  think  Heaven  or 
earth  will  suffer  ye  to  murder  an  auld  man  that  might  be  your  father  ?  — 
Look  behind  ye,  man  1" 

Dousterawivei  turned  instinctivelT,  and  beheld,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
a  tall  dark  figure  standing  close  beoind  him.  The  apparition  gave  him  no 
time  to  proceed  by  exorcism  or  otherwise,  but  having  mMtantly  recourse  to 
the  vote  aejaitf  took  measure  of  the  adept's  shoulders  three  or  four  times 
with  blows  so  substantial,  that  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  them,  and 
remained  senseless  for  some  minutes  between  fear  and  stupefaction.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  he  was  alone  in  the  ruined  chancel,  lying  upon  the  soft 
and  damp  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  Misticot's  grave.  He  raised 
himself  with  a  confused  sensation  of  anger,  pain,  and  terror,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  sat  upright  for  some  minutes  that  he  could  arrange  his  ideas  suf- 
ficiently to  recollect  how  he  came  there,  or  with  what  purpose.  As  his  recol- 
lection returned,  he  could  have  little  doubt  that  the  bait  held  out  to  him  by 
Ochiltree  to  bring  him  to  that  solitary  spot,  the  sarcasms  by  which  he  had 
provoked  him  into  a  quarrel,  and  the  ready  assistance  which  he  had  at 
nand  for  terminating  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  ended,  were  all  parts 
^a  concerted  plan  to  bring  disgrace  and  damage  on  Herman  Douster- 
^«m]/  He  ooiild  hardly  suppose  that  he  w|m  indebted  Har  the  fatigue. 
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anzii^ty,  and  beating  which  he  had  undergone,  purely  to  the  molioo  of  Ed.  \ 
Ochiltree  singly,  but  concluded  that  the  mendicant  had  acted  a  part  abttignaft 
to  him  by  some  person  of  greater  importance.  His  suspicions  hesitated 
between  Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour.  The  former  had  been  at  do 
pains  to  conceal  a  marked  dislike  of  him — but  the  latter  he  had  deeply 
injured ;  and  although  he  judged  that  Sir  Arthur  did  not  know  the  extent 
of  his  wrongs  towards  him,  yet  it  was  easy  to  suppose  he  had  gathered 
enou;i;h  of  the  truth  to  make  him  desirous  of  revenge.  Ochiltree  had  alluded 
to  at  least  one  circumstance  which  the  adept  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  private  between  Sir  Arthur  and  himself,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
learned  from  the  former.  The  language  of  Oldbuck  also  intimated  a  con- 
viction of  his  knavery,  which  Sir  Arthur  heard  without  making  any  ani- 
mated defence.  Lastly,  the  way  in  which  Dousterswivel  supposed  the 
Baronet  to  have  exercised  his  revenge,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  practice 
of  other  countries  with  which  the  adept  was  better  acquainted  than  with 
Uiose  of  North  Britain.  With  him,  as  with  many  bad  men,  to  suspect  an 
injury,  and  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  revenge,  was  one  and  the  same  move- 
ment. And  before  Dousterswivel  had  fairly  recovered  his  legs,  he  had 
mentally  sworn  the  ruin  of  his  benefactor,  which,  unfortunately,  he  po» 
Aessed  too  much  the  power  of  accelerating. 

But  although  a  purpose  of  revenge  floated  through  his  brain,  it  was  no 
time  to  indulge  such  speculations.  The  hour,  the  place,  his  own  situation, 
and  perhaps  the  presence  or  near  neighbourhood  of  his  assailants,  made 
self-preservation  tne  adept's  first  object.  The  lantern  had  been  thrown 
down  and  extinguished  in  the  scuffle.  The  wind,  which  formerly  howled 
so  loudly  through  the  aisles  of  the  ruin,  had  now  greatly  fallen,  lulled  by 
the  rain,  which  was  descending  very  fast.  The  moon,  from  the  same  cause, 
was  totally  obscured,  and  though  Dousterswivel  had  some  experience  of 
the  ruins,  and  knew  that  he  must  endeavour  to  regain  the  eastern  door  of 
the  chancel,  yet  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  was  such,  that  he  hesitated  for 
some  time  ere  he  could  ascertain  in  what  direction  he  was  to  seek  it.  In 
this  perplexity,  the  suggestions  of  superstition,  taking  the  advantage  of 
darkness  and  his  evil  conscience,  began  again  to  present  themselves  to  his 
disturbed  imagination.  **  But  bah  1"  quom  he  valiantiy  to  himself,  "  it  is 
all  nonsense  —  all  one  part  of  de  damn  big  trick  and  imposture.  Devil  1 
that  one  thick-skulled  Scotch  Baronet,  as  I  have  led  by  tne  nose  for  five 
year,  should  cheat  Herman  Dousterswivel  I" 

As  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  an  incident  occurred  which  tended 
greatly  to  shake  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  adopted  it  Amid  the  melan- 
choly sough  of  the  dying  wind,  and  the  plash  or  the  nun-drops  on  leaves 
and  stones,  arose,  and  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  listener,  a 
strain  of  vocal  music  so  sad  and  solemn,  as  if  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
churchmen  who  had  once  inhabited  these  deserted  ruins,  were  mourning 
the  solitude  and  desolation  to  which  their  hallowed  precincts  had  been 
abandoned.  Dousterswivel,  who  had  now  got  upon  his  feet,  and  was 
groping  around  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  on  the 
occurrence  of  this  new  phenomenon.  Each  faculty  of  his  soul  seemed  for 
the  moment  concentred  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  rushed  back  with 
the  unanimous  information,  that  the  deep,  wild,  and  prolonged  chant  which 
he  now  heard,  was  the  appropriate  music  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  dirges 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Why  performed  in  such  a  solitude,  and  by  what 
class  of  choristers,  were  questions  which  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
adept,  stirred  with  all  the  German  superstitions  of  nixies,  oak-kings,  wer- 
wolves, hobgoblins,  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,  durst  not 
even  attempt  to  solve. 

Another  of  his  senses  was  soon  engaged  in  the  investigation.  \t  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  church,  at  the  bottom  of  a  few 
iescending  steps,  was  a  small  iron-grated  door,  o^iening,  as  far  ab  be  rccsl 
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lecWd,  to  A  «ort  of  low  vault  or  sacristy.  As  he  cast  his  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  sound,  ho  observed  a  strong  reflection  of  red  light  glimmering 
through  these  bars,  and  against  the  steps  which  descended  to  them.  Dous- 
terswivel  stood  a  moment  uncertain  what  to  do ;  then,  suddenly  forming  a 
desperatfi  resolution,  he  moved  down  the  aisle  to  the  place  from  which  the 
li^t  proceeded. 

r  ortified  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  manv  exorcisms  as  his  memory 
could  recover,  he  advanced  to  the  grate,  from  which,  unseen,  he  could  se<i 
what  passed  in  the  interior  of  the  vault  As  he  approached  with  timid  and 
uncertain  steps,  the  chant,  after  one  or  two  wild  and  prolonged  cadences, 
died  away  into  profound  silence.  The  grate,  when  he  reached  it,  presented 
a  singular  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  the  sacristy.  An  open  grave,  with 
four  tall  flambeaus,  each  about  six  feet  high,  placed  at  the  four  corners  —  a 
bier,  having  a  corpse  in  its  shroud,  the  arms  folded  upon  the  breast,  rested 
opon  tressds  at  one  side  of  the  grave,  as  if  readj  to  be  interred  —  a  priest, 
dressed  in  his  cope  and  stole,  held  open  the  service  book  —  another  church- 
man in  his  vestments  bore  a  holy-water  sprinkler,  and  two  boys  in  white 
surplices  held  censers  with  incense  —  a  man,  of  a  figure  once  tall  and  com- 
manding, but  now  bent  with  age  or  infirmity,  stood  alone  and  nearest  to 
the  coffin,  attired  in  deep  mourning — such  were  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  the  ^roup.  At  a  little  disumce  were  two  or  three  persons  of  both  sexes, 
attired  m  long  mourning  hoods  and  cloaks ;  and  five  or  six  others  in  the 
same  lugubrious  dress,  still  farther  removed  from  the  bod^,  around  the  walls 
of  the  vault,  stood  ranged  in  motionless  order,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
huge  torch  of  black  wax.  The  smoky  light  from  so  many  flambeaus,  by 
the  red  and  indistinct  atmosphere  which  it  spread  around,  gave  a  hasy, 
dubious,  and  as  it  were  phantom-like  appearance,  to  the  outlines  of  this  sin- 
gular apparition.  The  voice  of  the  pnest — ^loud,  clear,  and  sonorous — now 
recited,  from  the  breviary  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  those  solemn  words 
which  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church  has  consecrated  to  the  rendering  of 
dust  to  dust.  Meanwhile,  Dousterswivel,  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  sur- 
prise considered,  still  remained  uncertain  whether  what  he  saw  was  sub- 
stantial, or  an  unearthly  representation  of  the  rites  to  which  in  former 
times  these  walls  were  famuiar,  but  which  are  now  rarely  practised  in 
Protestant  countries,  and  almost  never  in  Scotland.  He  was  uncertain 
whether  to  abide  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  or  to  endeavour  to  regain 
the  chancel,  when  a  <ihange  in  his  position  made  him  visible  through  the 
grate  to  one  of  the  attendant  mourners.  The  person  who  first  espied  him 
mdicated  his  discovery  to  the  individual  who  stood  apart  and  nearest  to  the 
ooffin,  by  a  sign,  and  upon  his  making  a  sign  in  reply,  two  of  the  group 
detached  themselves,  and,  gliding  along  with  noiseless  steps,  as  if  fearing 
to  disturb  the  service,  unlocked  and  opened  the  grate  which  separated  them 
from  the  adept  £ach  took  him  by  an  arm,  and  exerting  a  degree  of  force, 
which  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  resisting  had  his  fear  permitted  him 
to  attempt  opposition,  they  placed  him  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  and 
sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  as  if  to  detain  him.  Satisfied  he  was  iu 
ihe  power  of  mortals  like  himself,  the  adopt  would  have  put  some  questions 
to  them ;  but  while  one  pointed  to  the  vault,  from  which  the  sound  of  the 
priest's  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  the  other  placed  his  finger  upon  his  lips 
in  token  of  silence,  a  hint  which  the  German  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
obey.  And  thus  they  detained  him  until  a  loud  Afieluia,  pealing  through 
the  deserted  arches  of  St  Kuth,  closed  the  singular  ceremony  which  it  had 
been  his  fortune  to  witness. 

When  the  hymn  had  died  away  with  all  its  echoes,  the  voice  of  one  of 
thd  sable  personages  under  whose  guard  the  adept  had  remained,  said,  in  a 
Auniliar  tone  and  dialect,  **  Dear  sirs,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  is  this  yo>u  ?  could 
not  ye  have  let  us  ken  an  ye  had  wussed  till  hae  been  present  at  the  cerH- 
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mony? — My  lord  oouldna  tak  it  weel  jour  coining  blinking  and  jinking  in 
in  that  fafihion." 

'*  In  the  name  of  all  dat  is  gootness,  tell  me  what  you  are  ?"  intermpted 
the  German  in  his  turn. 

**  What  I  am  ?  why,  wha  should  I  be  but  Ringan  Aikwood,  the  Knock- 
winnock  poinder  ? — and  what  are  ye  doin^  here  at  this  time  o'  night,  unluM 
ye  were  come  to  attend  the  leddy's  buriall" 

'*  I  do  declare  to  you,  mine  goot  Poinder  Aikwdod,"  said  the  Qerman, 
raising  himself  up,  "  that  I  have  been  this  vary  nights  murdered,  robbedt 
and  put  in  fears  of  my  life." 

'*  Robbed  I  wha  waa  do  sic  a  deed  here  ? — Murdered  I  od,  ye  speak  pretty 
blithe  for  a  murdered  man  —  Put  in  fear  I  what  put  you  in  fear,  Mr.  Dous- 
terswivel  V 

"I  will  tell  yon,  Maister  Poinder  Aikwood  Ringan,  just  dat  old  miscreant 
dog  rillain  blue-^wn,  as  you  call  Edie  Ochiltrees." 

"  I'll  ne'er  belieye  that,"  answered  Ringan ;  —  "  Edie  was  ken'd  to  me, 
and  my  father  before  me,  for  a  true,  loyal,  and  soothfast  man ;  and,  mtur 
bv  token,  he's  sleeping  up  ^jronder  in  our  barn,  and  has  been  since  ten  at 
e  en  —  Sae  touch  ye  wha  liket,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  and  whether  ony body 
touched  ye  or  no,  I'm  sure  Edie's  sackless." 

*'  Maister  Rinean  Aikwood  Poinders,  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  sack- 
less,  —  but  let  alone  all  de  oils  and  de  soot  dat  you  say  he  has,  and  I  will 
tell  you  I  was  dis  night  robbed  of  fifty  pounds  by  your  oil  and  sooty  friend, 
Edies  Ochiltree ;  and  he  is  no  more  in  your  barn  even  now  dan  I  ever  shall 
be  in  de  kingdom  of  heafen." 

'*  Weel,  sir,  if  ye  will  gae  up  wi'  me,  as  the  burial  companj  has  dispersed, 
we'se  mak  ye  down  a  bed  at  the  lodge,  and  we'se  see  if  £!die's  at  the  bam. 
There  were  twa  wild-looking  chaps  left  at  the  aulk  kirk  when  we  were 
coming  up  wi'  the  corpse,  that's  certain ;  and  the  priest,  who  likes  ill  that 
ony  heretics  should  look  on  at  our  church  ceremonies,  sent  twa  o'  the  riding 
saulies  after  them ;  sae  we'll  hear  a'  about  it  frae  them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  kindly  apparition,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mute 
personage,  who  was  his  son,  disencumbered  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  pre- 
pared to  escort  Dousterswiyel  to  the  place  of  that  rest  which  the  adept  so 
much  needed. 

"  I  will  apply  to  the  magistrates  to-morrow,"  said  the  adept ;  '*  oder,  I 
will  have  de  law  put  in  force  against  all  de  peoples." 

While  he  thus  muttered  yengeance  against  the  cause  of  his  injury,  he 
tottered  from  among  the  ruins,  supporting  himself  on  Ringan  and  his  son, 
whose  assistance  his  state  of  weakness  rendered  yery  necessary. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  priory,  and  had  gained  the  little  meadow  in 
which  it  stands,  Dousterswivel  could  perceiye  the  torches  which  had  caused 
him  so  much  alarm  issuing  in  irregular  procession  from  the  ruins,  and 
glancing  their  light,  like  that  of  the  ignis  feUuus,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
After  moving  along  the  path  for  some  short  space  with  a  fluctuating  and 
irregular  motion,  the  lights  were  at  once  extinguished. 

"We  aye  put  out  the  torches  at  the  Ilalie-cross  Well  on  sic  occasions," 
said  the  /orcster  to  his  guest.  And  accordingly  no  farther  visible  sign  of 
the  procession  offered  itself  to  Dousterswivel,  although  his  ear  could  <  atek 
the  distant  and  decreasing  echo  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  dinction  towaidi 
which  the  mourners  had  bent  their  course. 
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C|rit]iiti  tj)t  €nititti|-|lit]|. 


O  wnI  mmj  th*  boalia  nnr. 

And  better  may  ah*  speed. 
And  weel  may  the  bottw  row 

TlMt  eanit  the  beiraiee*  braadi 
The  bealia  nma,  the  bnatfa  iDwa, 

The  boatla  row*  fa'  weeU 
Aad  Ufhtaone  be  tbeir  lile  that  bear 

The  meilia  aod  the  crael  i 

Ow  Balub. 

Wi  mnrf*  now  introduce  onr  reader  to  the  interior  of  the  fisher^i  ootteg^t 
Aentioncd  in  chapter  elerenth  of  this  edifying  hietory.  I  wish  I  oould  aaj 
thai  itB  inside  was  well  arranged,  dec^tiy  furnished,  or  tolerably  clean. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  Uiere  was  confusion,- ^there  was 
dilapidation,  —  there  was  dirt  good  store.  Yet^  with  all  this,  there  was 
about  the  inmates,  Lnckie  Mucklebackit  and  her  family,  an  appearance  of 
ease,  plenty,  and  comfort,  that  seemed  to  warrant  their  old  sluttish  proverb, 
"The  clartier  the  cosier."  A  huge  fire,  thoudi  the  season  was  summer, 
oecupied  the  hearth,  and  served  at  once  for  slbrding  light,  heat,  ana  the 
means  of  preparing  food.  The  fishing  hai  been  successful,  and  the  f&iuily, 
with  custoinary  improTidence,  had,  since  unlading  the  cam»,  continued  an 
nnremitting  operation  of  broiling  and  frying  that  part  of  the  produce  re- 
served  for  home  consumption,  and  the  bones  and  fragments  lay  on  the 
wooden  trenchers,  minglea  with  morsels  of  broken  bannocks  and  shattered 
mags  of  half-drunk  bew.  The  stout  and  athletic  form  of  Maggie  herself, 
bustling  here  and  there  amons  a  pack  of  half-grown  girls  and  youn^r 
ebildren,  of  whom  she  ehuckea  one  now  here  and  another  now  there,  with 
an  exclamation  of  **  Get  out  o'  the  gate,  ye  little  sorrow  1"  was  strongly 
eontfasted  with  the  passive  and  half  stupified  look  and  manner  of  her 
husband's  mother,  a  woman  advanced  to  the  last  stage  of  human  life,  who 
was  seated  in  her  wonted  chair  close  by  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  she 
foveied,  yet  hardly  seemed  to  be  sensible  of —  now  muttering  to  herself, 
BOW  smiling  vacantly  to  the  children  as  they  pulled  the  strings  of  her  /ay 
or  dose  cap,  or  twitched  her  blue  checked  apron.  With  her  distaff  in  her 
bosom,  and  her  spindle  in  her  hand,  she  plied  lazily  and  mechanically  the 
old'foshioned  Scottish  thrift,  according  to  tne  old-fashioned  Scottish  manner. 
The  younger  children,  crawling  among  the  feet  of  the  elder,  watched  the 
progress  of  grannie's  spindle  as  it  twisted,  and  now  and  then  ventured  to 
mterrupt  its  progress  as  it  danced  upon  the  floor  in  those  vagaries  which 
the  more  regulated  spinning>wheel  has  now  so  universally  superseded,  that 
even  the  fated  Princess  in  the  fairy  tale  might  roam  through  all  Scotland 
without  the  risk  of  piercing  her  hand  with  a  spindle,  and  dving  of  the 
wound.  Late  as  the  hour  was  (and  it  was  long  past  midnight),  the  whole 
family  were  still  on  foot,  and  far  from  proposing  to  go  to  oed ;  the  dame 
was  still  busy  broiling  car-cakes  on  the  girdle,  and  the  elder  girl,  the  half- 
aaked  mermaid  elsewhere  commemorated,  was  preparing  a  pile  of  Findhom 
Wdocks  (that  is,  haddocks  smoked  with  green  wood),  to  be  eaten  along 
vith  these  relishing  provisions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  slight  tap  at  tho  door,  accompanied 
with  the  question,  *'  Are  ye  up  yet,  sirs  V*  announced  a  visitor.  The  answer, 
**  Ay,  ay, — come  your  ways  ben,  hinny,"  occasioned  the  lifting  of  the  latch« 
aad  Jenny  Kintherout,  the  female  domestic  of  our  Antiquary,  mode  hei 
appearance. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  family — "  Ilogh,  <«irs  I  can  this 
be  jon,  Jenny  7 — a  sight  o'  you's  gude  fur  sair  cen,  lass  " 

o 
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''  0  woman,  we're  been  sae  ta'en  up  wi'  Captain  Hector'c  wound  up  by, 
that  I  havena  had  my  fit  out  ower  the  door  this  fortnight;  but  he's  bettei 
now,  and  uuld  Cazon  sleeps  in  his  room  in  case  he  wanted  onjthing.  Sae, 
as  soon  as  our  auld  folk  gaed  to  bed,  I  e'en  snooded  my  head  a  bit,  and  lefl 
the  house-door  on  the  latch,  in  case  onjbody  should  bo  wanting  in  or  out 
while  I  was  awa,  and  just  cam  down  the  gate  to  see  an  there  was  ony  cracki 
amang  ye." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  I  see  ye  hae  gotten  a'  your 
braws  on ;  ye're  looking  about  for  Steenie  now — but  he's  no  at  hame  the 
night ;  and  ye'll  no  do  tor  Steenie,  lass — a  feckless  thing  like  you's  no  fit  to 
nainteen  a  man." 

'*  Steenie  will  no  do  for  me,"  retorted  Jenny,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  that 
mi^ht  have  become  a  higher-bom  damsel ;  "  I  maun  hae  a  man  that  can 
mamteen  his  wife." 

**OvL  ay,  hinny — thae's  your  landward  and  burrows-town  notions.  Mj 
certie  1 — fisher-wiyes  ken  better — they  keep  the  man,  and  keep  the  hoiue» 
and  keep  the  siller  too,  lass." 

"  A  wheen  poor  drudges  ye  are,"  answered  the  nymph  of  the  land  to  the 
nymph  of  the  sea.  "  As  sune  as  the  keel  o'  the  coble  touches  the  sand,  deil 
a  bit  mair  will  the  lasy  fisher  loons  work,  but  the  wiyes  maun  kilt  their  ooats, 
and  wade  into  the  sun  to  tak  the  fish  ashore.  And  then  the  man  casts  aff 
the  wat  and  puts  on  the  dry,  and  sits  down  wi'  his  pipe  and  his  gill-stoup 
ahint  the  ingle,  like  ony  auld  houdie,  and  ne'er  a  turn  will  he  do  till  the 
coble's  afloat  again  1  And  the  wife,  she  maun  eet  the  scull  on  her  back,  and 
awa  wi'  the  fish  to  the  next  burrows-town,  and  scauld  and  ban  wi'  ilka  wife 
tliat  will  scauld  and  ban  wi'  her  till  if  s  sauld — and  that's  the  gait  fisher- 
wiyes  liye,  puir  slaying  bodies." 

''Slayes? — wa',  lass! — ca'  the  head  o'  the  house  slayes?  little  ye  ken 
about  it,  lass.  Show  me  a  word  my  Saunders  daur  speak,  or  a  turn  he  daur 
do  about  the  house,  without  it  be  just  to  tak  his  meat,  and  his  drink,  and 
his  diyersion,  like  on^  o'  the  weans.  He  has  mair  sense  than  to  oa'  onything 
about  the  bigging  his  ain,  frae  the  rooftree  down  to  a  craokit  trencner  on 
the  bink.  He  kens  weel  enough  wha  feeds  him,  and  deeds  him,  and  keeps 
a'  tight,  thack  and  rape,  when  his  coble  is  jowing  awa  in  the  Firth,  pair 
fallow.  Na,  na,  lass  I— them  that  sell  the  goods  guide  the  purse— them  that 
guide  the  purse  rule  the  house.  Show  me  ane  o  your  bits  o'  farmer-bodies 
Uiat  wad  let  their  wife  drive  the  stock  to  the  market,  and  oa'  in  the  debts. 
Na,  na."» 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Maggie,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch— But  where's  Ste^e 
the  night,  when  a's  come  and  gane  ?    And  where's  the  gudeman  ?" 

"  I  hae  puttin'  the  gudeman  to  his  bed,  for  he  was  e'en  sair  forfain ;  and 
Steenie's  awa  out  about  some  barns-breaking  wi'  the  auld  gaberlunsie,  Edie 
Ochiltree :  they'll  be  in  sune,  and  ye  can  sit  doun." 

"  Troth,  gudewife"  (taking  a  seat),  "  I  haena  that  muokle  time  to  stop— > 


*  In  the  ItehiBff  villaiEc*  on  th«  Frithi  of  Ponh  wnd  T«f ,  ■■  well  n  rliwwhMv  in  SootlsMl.  the  vuvennMl 
bt  gyneoocrftcjr.  e«  deichhed  in  the  text.  In  the  courw  of  the  late  war.  and  daring  the  alann  »f  invnmon.a 
fleet  of  traneports  enteml  the  Frith  (»f  P^irih,  antler  the  tumyoy  of  aome  shipi  of  war  whiiHi  wimld  ivplf  t» 
no  autnaji  A  general  alarm  wrn  excited,  lu  ooni>eqoeni«  of  which,  all  the  fiehera.  who  wera  enn tiled  aa  aan- 
fennibiea.  got  on  boaid  the  ruii-boata,  which  thny  were  to  man  aa  occuion  8h<mUl  reqaire.  ami  sailni  hi  oppive 
the  suppiaed  eneniT  The  roreifmerp  proved  tu  he  Runaiana.  with  whom  %re  were  then  at  peace.  The  rovnle 
fenilemen  of  Mid-Lothian,  pleaiiied  with  the  zenl  displaced  bj  the  aea  feociblea  at  a  cntical  mooicni.  panaoa 
a  vote  for  preaeniing  the  conimunity  of  Ushers  with  a  silver  panch-bnwl.  to  he  ased  on  oocasimis  of  festivity. 
But  the  fleber-wtMnen,  on  heHriiig  what  was  intended,  pal  in  iheir  claim  to  have  aome  aaparate  share  m  the 
intended  hnooniry  reward.  The  men.  they  said,  were  their  hnshends :  it  was  they  who  would  have  beaa 
•Bfleren  if  their  hoshaods  bad  been  killed,  and  i'  was*  by  their  permi^aion  and  ifgunrAmns  that  they  embariiad 
ou  board  the  Ktm-buats  for  the  puhlic  aarvioe.  They  therefore  claimed  to  share  ihe  reward  in  aiMiie  manner 
which  should  distincuish  the  female  patrioiinni  which  the^  had  shown  on  the  cNxsisiitn  The  rentlemea 
of  the  county  willinny  admitted  the  cbum;  and.  without  diminishing  the  value  of  their  coinprment  to  the  r 
the>  made  the  femalee  a  preeent  of  a  valuable  brooch,  to  fasten  the  plaid  of  the  queen  of  .he  fishei 
fer  IHe  time. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  theae  Nereids  are  punctilioiis  among  themaelvea,  and  ohaervc  dtflbsi 


rank*  vsconling  to  the  oomnMiditiee  ihey  deal  in.   One  experienced  dame  was  beaid  to  ehMnetensp  a  yoa 
Hamt'  aa  "a  puir  sillv Ihiof,  who  had  ao  ambitiua,  aad  would  nm^r,** tibm  praphaaiad    'iim  ahrae 

<  ieswl"«jwc  uf  bosinesB* 
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but  J  maun  tell  ye  aboat  the  news.    Te'U  hae  heard  o'  the  muckle  Vm  . 
eom-d  that  Sir  Arthur  has  fund  down  by  at  St.  Ruth  ?  —  He'll  be  grandei 
3ian  ever  now — he'll  no  can  baud  down  his  head  to  sneeze,  for  fear  o'  seeing 
his  flhoon." 


"  Oa  ay — a'  the  country's  heitfd  o'  that ;  but  auld  Edie  says  that  they  ca 
li  ten  times  mair  than  ever  was  o't,  and  he  saw  them  bowk  it  up.  Od,  it 
would  be  Ung  or  a  puir  body  that  needed  it  got  sic  a  windfa'." 

"  Na,  thaf  8  sure  eoeugh. — And  ye'Il  hae  heard  o'  the  Countess  o'  Qlen^ 
allan  being  dead  and  lying  in  state,  and  how  she's  to  be  buried  at  St.  Ruth's 
as  ibis  night  fa's,  wi'  torch-light ;  and  a'  the  papist  servants,  and  Ringan 
Aikwood,  thaf  s  a  papist  too,  are  to  be  there,  and  it  will  be  the  grandest 
■how  eyer  was -seen." 

'*  Troth,  hinny,"  answered  the  Nereid,  "  if  they  let  naebody  but  papists 
eome  there,  it'll  no  be  muckle  o'  a  show  in  this  country;  for  the  auld  narlot» 
as  honest  Mr.  Blattergowl  ca's  her,  has  few  that  drink  o'  her  cup  o'  enchant- 
ments in  this  comer  o'  our  chosen  lands. — But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury 
the  auld  carlin  (a  rudas  wife  she  was)  in  the  night  time  ? — I  dare  say  our 
gademither  will  ken." 

Here  she  exalted  her  yoioe,  and  excliumed  twice  or  thrice,  **  Qudemither  I 
gademither !"  but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and  deafness,  the  aged  sibyl  she 
addressed  continued  plying  her  spindle  without  understanding  the  appeal 
made  to  her. 

*' Speak  to  your  erandmither,  Jenny — Od,  I  wad  rather  hail  the  coble 
half  a  mile  aff,  and  uie  nor-wast  wind  whistling  again  in  my  teeth." 

**  Grannie,"  said  the  little  mermaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the  old  woman 
was  better  accustomed,  "  minnie  wants  to  ken  what  for  the  Glenallan  folk 
aye  bury  by  candle-light  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  ?" 

The  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle,  turned  round  to 
the  rest  of  the  party,  lifted  her  withered,  trembling,  and  clay-coloured  hand* 
raised  up  her  aehen-hue'd  and  wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two 
lightrblue  eyes  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  yisage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if 
catching  at  any  touch  of  association  with  the  livine  world,  answered,  *'  What 
ears  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead  by  torch-light,  said  the  lassie  ?— 
Lb  tiiere  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now  7" 

^  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,"  said  Maggie,  "  for  onything  ye 
wad  ken  about  it ;" — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to  the  stretch  of  her  motner- 
in4aw's  comprehension,  she  added,  "  If  s  the  auld  Countess,  gudemither." 

*'  And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  agitated  with  much  more  feeling  than  belonged  to  her  extreme 
old  age,  and  the  eeneral  indifference  and  apathy  of  her  manner — "is  she 
then  called  to  her  last  account  «fter  her  lang  race  o'  pride  and  power? — 0 
God  forgie  her !" 

"  But  minnie  was  asking  ye,"  resumed  the  lesser  querist*  *'  what  for  the 
Glenallan  family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch-light?" 

*'  They  hae  aye  dune  sae,"  said  the  grandmother,  **  since  the  time  the 
Great  Earl  fell  m  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Harlaw,  when  they  say  the  coronach 
was  cried  in  ae  day  from  the  mouth  o'  the  Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach, 
ttiar  jb  wad  hae  heard  nae  other  sound  but  that  of  lamentation  for  the  jKreat 
folkj  ;nat  had  fa'en  fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  the  Great 
B  vI'b  mither  was  living — ^they  were  a  doughty  and  a  dour  race  the  womeli 
o'  the  house  o'  Glenallan — and  she  wad  hae  nae  coronach  cried  for  her  son, 
but  had  him  laid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  his  place  o'  rest,  without 
ather  drinking  the  dirge,  or  crying  the  lament.  She  said  he  hod  killed 
enow  that  day  be  died,  for  the  widows  and  daughters  o'  the  Highlanders  he 
had  slain  to  cry  the  coronach  for  them  they  hfui  lost,  and  for  ner  son  too : 
'tnd  sae  she  laid  him  in  his  grave  wi'  dry  eyes,  and  without  a  groan  or  a 
vrail.  And  it  was  thought  a  proud  word  o'  the  family,  and  they  a^'e  stickit 
.>r  It-  -and  the  mair  in  the  latter  times,  because  in  tde  nightptime  they  had 
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mail-  fr*iedom  Ut  porform  their  popish  ceremonies  bj  darkness  and  in 
than  in  the  da.jlight — ^at  least  that  was  the  case  in  my  time ;  they  wad  htiia 
been  disturbed  in  the  day-time  baith  by  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fiur* 
port — ^they  may  be  owerlooked  now,  as  I  have  heard :  the  warld's  changed 
— ^I  whiles  hardly  ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or  living." 

And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  state  of  unconscious  uncertaintr 
of  which  she  complained,  old  Elspeth  relapsed  into  her  habitual  and  me- 
ohanical  occupation  of  twirling  the  spindle. 

*'  Eh,  sirs  V'  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  her  ^Mip^  "  Wu 
awsome  to  hear  your  gudemither  break  out  in  that  gait — ifs  like  the  dead 
speaking  to  the  living.*' 

**  Ye're  no  that  far  wrang,  lass ;  she  minds  naething  o'  what  passes  the 
day— but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can  speak  like  a  prent  bnke.  She 
kens  mair  about  the  Glenallan  family  than  maist  folk  —  the  gudeman's 
&ther  was  their  fisher  mony  a  day.  Ye  maun  ken  the  papists  mdce  a  great 
point  o'  eating  fish — it's  nae  bad  part  o'  their  religion  that,  whatever  the 
rest  is  —  I  could  aye  sell  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o'  prices  for  the  Coun- 
tess's ain  table,  grace  be  wi'  her  1  especially  on  a  Friday — But  see  as  our 
gudemither's  hands  and  lips  are  ganging — now  it's  working  in  her  head 
fike  barm — she'll  speak  eneugh  the  night.  While's  she'll  no  speak  a  word 
in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to  the  bits  o'  bairns."     ' 

"  Hegh,  Mrs.  Mucklebackit,  she's  an  awsome  wife  I"  said  Jenny  in  reply. 
'*  D'ye  Uiink  she's  a'thegither  right?  Folk  say  she  downa  gang  to  the  kirk, 
or  speak  to  the  minister,  and  that  she  was  ance  a  papist ;  but  sinoe  her 
gudeman's  been  dead,  naebody  kens  what  she  is.  D  ye  think  yoursell  that 
she's  no  uncanny  ?" 

"Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie!  think  ye  ae  auld  wife's  less  canny  than  anither? 
unless  it  be  Alison  Breck — I  really  couldna  in  conscience  swear  for  her ;  I 
have  kent  the  boxes  she  set  fill'd  wi'  partans,  when" 

"Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,"  whispered  Jenny — ^"your  gudemither's  gaun 
to  Bp^^  again." 

'*Wasna  there  some  ane  o'  ye  said,"  asked  the  old  sibyl,  "or  did  I  dream, 
or  was  it  revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady  Glenallan,  is  dead,  an'  buried 
this  night?" 

"  Tes,  gudemither,"  screamed  the  daughter-in-law,  **  if  s  e'en  sae." 

''And  e'en  sae  let  it  be,"  said  old  Elspeth;  "she's  made  mony  a  sur heart 
in  her  day — ay,  e'en  her  ain  son's — is  he  living  yet  ?" 

"Ay,  he's  living  yet;  but  how  lang  he'll  live — however,  dinna  ye  mind 
his  coming  and  asking  after  you  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  siller?'' 

"  It  may  be  sae,  Maggie — I  dinna  mind  it — but  a  handsome  genUeman 
he  was,  and  his  father  Mfore  him.  Eh  I  if  his  father  had  lived,  they  might 
hae  been  happy  folk  I  But  he  was  gtme,  and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower 
and  out-ower  wi'  her  son,  and  garr'd  him  trow  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae 
trowed,  and  do  the  thing  he  has  repented  a'  his  life,  and  will  repent  stilL 
were  his  life  as  lang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  mine." 

"0  what  was  it,  grannie?"  —  and  "What  was  it,  gudemither T'  —  and 
"  What  was  it,  Luckie  Elspeth  ?"  asked  the  children,  the  mother,  and  tlie 
▼isitor,  in  one  breath. 

"  Never  ask  what  it  was,"  answered  the  old  Ribyl,  "  but  pray  to  God  that 
ye  arena  left  to  the  pride  and  wilfu'ness  o'  your  ain  hearts :  they  may  be 
as  powerful  in  a  cabin  as  in  a  castle  —  I  can  bear  a  sad  witness  to' that  O 
that  weary  and  fearfu'  night  I  vrill  it  never  gang  out  o'  mj  auld  head  ? — 
Eh  I  to  see  her  lying  on  the  floor  wi'  her  lang  hair  dreepm^  wi'  the  salt 
water! — ^Heaven  will  avenge  on  a'  that  had  to  <E>  wi't.  Sirs!  is  my  son  I'^it 
wi'  the  coble  this  windy  e'en  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  mither — nae  coble  can  k<>ep  the  sea  this  wind ;  he's  sleeping  in 
his  bed  out-ower  yonder  ahint  the  hallan." 

"  Is  Steenie  out  at  sea  then  ?" 
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**Kt,  franue — Steraie's  awa  oat  wi'  aald  Edie  Ochiltree,  tbe  |{alier> 
ioniie ;  maybe  they'll  be  gaan  to  see  the  burial." 

**  That  caona  be/'  said  the  mother  of  the  family ;  "  we  kent  naetliitig  o't 
fciU  Jock  Rand  cam  in,  and  tanld  ns  the  Aikwoods  had  warning  to  attend* 
they  keep  thae  things  unco  priyate — and  they  were  to  bring  the  corpse  a' 
the  way  trae  the  Castle,  ten  miles  oiT,  under  cloud  oT  night.  She  has  lain 
b  staie  this  ten  days  at  Glenallan-Honse,  in  a  grand  chamber,  a'  hung  wF 
hiaek,  and  li^jbtod  wi'  wax  cannle/' 

''God  assoilsie  her!''  ejaculated  old  Elspeth,  her  head  apparently  still 
oeeupied  by  the  erent  of  the  Countess's  deaUi ;  "  she  was  a  bard-hearted 
woman,  but  she's  gaen  to  account  for  it  a',  and  His  mercy  is  infinite— Ood 
giant  she  majr  find  it  sae  I"  And  she  relapsed  into  silence,  which  she  did 
Mt  break  again  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I*  I  wonder  what  that  aiild  daft  beegar  carle  and  our  son  8teenie  can  be 
doin^  out  in  sie  a  night  as  this,"  said  Mag^e  Mucklebackit ;  and  her  ex- 
pression of  surprise  was  echoed  by  her  visitor.  "Gang  awa,  ane  o'  ye, 
ainnies,  up  to  tne  heugh  head,  and  gie  them  a  cry  in  case  they're  witnin 
bearing ;  the  oar-cakes  will  be  burnt  to  a  cinder." 

The  little  emissary  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came  running  back 
with  the  loud  exclamation,  "£h,  minniel  eh,  grannie  I  there's  a  white  bogle 
chasing  twa  black  anes  down  the  heugh." 

A  noise  of  footsteps  followed  this  singular  annunciation,  and  young 
Steenie  Mucklebackit,  closely  followed  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  bounced  into  the 
hot  They  were  panting  and  out  of  breath.  The  first  thine  Steenie  did 
was  to  look  for  the  bar  of  the  door,  which  his  mother  reminded  him  had 
been  broken  up  for  fire-wood  in  the  hard  winter  three  years  ago;  '*for  what 
nse,"  she  said,  "  had  the  like  o'  them  for  bars  7" 

"  There's  naebody  chasing  us,"  said  the  beggar,  after  he  had  taken  his 
breath :  **  we're  e'en  like  the  vricked,  that  flee  when  no  one  pursueth." 

"  Troth,  but  we  were  chased,"  said  Steenie,  "  by  a  spirit,  or  something 
litUe  better." 

**  It  was  a  man  in  white  on  horseback,"  said  Edie,  **  for  the  saft  grund 
that  wadna  bear  the  beast,  flung  him  about,  I  wot  that  weel ;  but  I  didna 
think  my  auld  legs  could  have  brought  me  aff  as  fast ;  I  ran  amaist  as  fast 
IS  if  I  had  been  at  Prestonpans." 

*'Hont,  ye  daft  gowks  1"  said  Luokie  Mucklebackit,  "it  will  hae  been 
some  o*  the  riders  at  the  Countess's  burial." 

'*What!"  said  Edie,  :'is  the  auld  Countess  buried  the  night  at  St.  Ruth's? 
Ou,  that  wad  be  the  lights  and  the  noise  that  scair'd  us  awa ;  I  wish  I  had 
ken'd — ^I  wad  hae  stude  them,  and  no  left  the  man  yonder — but  they'll  take 
care  o'  him.  Ye  strike  ower  hard,  Steenie  —  I  doubt  ye  foundered  the 
ohield." 

"  Ne'er  a  bit,"  said  Steenie,  laughing ;  "  he  has  braw  broad  shouthers, 
•od  I  just  took  measure  o'  them  wi^the  stang.  Od,  if  I  hadna  been  some- 
tbinfi^  short  wi'  him,  he  wad  hae  knock! t  your  auld  hams  out,  lad." 

"Weel,  an  I  win  clear  o'  this  scrape,"  said  Edie,  ** I'se  tempt  Providence 
•ae  mair.  But  I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu'  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick  on  sio 
ft  hnd-louping  scoundrel,  that  just  lives  by  tricking  honester  folk." 

"But  what  are  we  to  do  with  tuie?"  said  Steenie,  producing  a  pocket- 
book. 

"Od  guide  us,  man,"  said  Edie,  in  great  alarm,  "what  garr'd  ve  touch 
the  gear?  a  very  leaf  o'  that  pocket-book  wad  be  enough  to  hang  us 
baiti* " 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Steenie ;  "  the  book  had  fa'en  out  o'  his  pocket,  1 
faney,  for  I  fand  it  amang  my  feet  when  I  was  gripping  about  to  set  him  on 
his  h^  again,  and  I  just  pat  it  in  my  pouch  to  keep  it  safe;  and  then  came 
the  tramp  of  horse,  and  you  cried  *  Kin,  rin,'  and  I  had  nae  mair  thought 
t'  rhe  book." 

Vol.  II.— 11  o2 
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jf*t.  kavine  done  jo,  remained  altosether  nnable  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the 
subject.  He  knew  that  the  whole  extensive  estate  of  this  ancient  and 
powerful  family  had  descended  to  the  Countess  lately  deceased,  who  in- 
nerited,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  stem,  fierce,  and  unbending  chft* 
racter,  which  had  distinguished  the  house  of  Olenallan  since  ther  first 
figured  in  Scottish  annals.  Like  the  rest  of  her  ancestors,  she  adhered 
■ealously  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  married  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  same  communion,  and  of  large  fortune,  who  did  not  BiirviTS 
their  union  two  years.  The  Countess  was,  therefore,  left  an  early  widow, 
with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  large  estates  of  her  two  sons. 
The  elder,  Lord  Geraldin,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  fortune  of 
Olenallan,  was  totally  dependent  on  his  mother  during  her  life.  The 
second,  when  he  came  of  age,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  his  father, 
and  took  possession  of  his  estate,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  Countess's 
marriage-settlement.  After  this  period,  he  chiefly  resided  in  England,  and 
paid  yery  few  and  brief  yisits  to  his  mother  and  brother ;  and  these  at  length 
wfire  altogether  dispensed  with,  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  reformed  religion. 

But  even  before  this  mortal  offence  was  given  to  its  mistress,  his  resi- 
dence at  Glenallan  offered  few  inducements  to  a  gay  young  man  like  Edward 
Geraldin  Neville,  though  its  gloom  and  seclusion  seemed  to  suit  the  retired 
and  melancholy  habits  of  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Geraldin,  in  the  outset 
of  life,  had  been  a  young  man  of  accomplishment  and  hopes.  Those  who 
knew  him  upon  his  travels  entertidned  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future 
career.  But  such  fair  dawns  are  often  strangely  overcast.  The  young 
nobleman  returned  to  Scotland,  and  after  living  about  a  year  in  his  mother's 
society  at  Glenallan-House,  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  stem  gloom 
and  melancholy  of  her  character.  Excluded  from  politics  by  the  incapaci- 
ties attached  to  those  of  his  religion,  and  from  all  lighter  avocations  by 
choice.  Lord  Geraldin  led  a  life  of  the  strictest  retirement.  His  ordinary 
society  was  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  his  communion,  who  occasion- 
ally visited  his  mansion ;  and  very  rarely,  upon  stated  occasions  of  high 
festival,  one  or  two  families  who  still  professed  the  Catholic  reli^on  were 
formally  entertained  at  Glenallan-House.  But  this  was  all ;— their  heretic 
neighbours  knew  nothing  of  the  family  whatever ;  und  even  the  Catholics 
saw  little  more  than  the  sumptuous  entertainment  and  solemn  parade  which 
was  exhibited  on  those  formal  occasions,  from  which  all  returned  without 
knowing  whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  stem  and  stately  demeanour  of  the 
Countess,  or  the  deep  and  gloomy  dejection  which  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  cloud  the  features  of  her  son.  The  late  event  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  his  fortune  and  titie,  and  the  neighbourhood  had  already 
Degun  to  conjecture  whether  gaiety  would  revive  with  independence,  when 
those  who  hud  some  occasioniu  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  familv 
spread  abroad  a  report,  that  the  earl's  constitution  was  undermined  by  reli- 
gious austerities,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  soon  follow  his  mother 
to  the  grave.  This  event  was  tne  more  probable,  as  his  brother  had  died 
of  a  lingering  complaint,  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  had  affected 
ftt  once  nis  mme  and  his  spirits ;  so  that  heralds  and  geneak^isto  were 
already  looking  back  into  their  records  to  discover  the  heir  of  this  ill-fated 
fitmily,  and  lawyers  were  talking  with  gleesome  anticipation,  of  the  probft> 
bility  of  a  "  great  Glenallan  cause." 

As  Edie  Ochiltree  approached  the  front  of  Glenallan-House,  an  ancient 
building  of  great  extent,  the  most  modern  part  of  which  had  been  designed 
by  the  celebrated  Jnigo  Jones,  he  began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  should 
be  most  likely  to  gain  access  for  delivery  of  his  message ;  and,  after  much 
consideration,  resolved  to  send  the  token  to  the  Earl  by  one  of  tiie  domen 
tics.  With  this  purpose  he  stopped  at  a  cottage,  where  he  obtained  the 
uieaiifl  of  making  up  the  ring  in  a  sealed  packet  like  a  petition,  addressed. 
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FJMT  Ms  hounor  ike  Teri  ^f  OlenUcm  —  These.  But  being  ibware  that  min 
BTM  delirered  at  the  doors  of  great  hoosos  bj  such  penons  a«  himself,  do 
not  always  make  their  waj  according  to  address,  £die  determined,  like  an 
oU  soldier,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  before  he  made  his  final  attack.  As 
he  aporoached^  the  porter's  lodge,  he  discovered,  by  the  namber  of  poor 
rankea  before  it,  some  of  them  l^ing  indigent  persons  in  the  vicinity,  and 
others  itinerants  of  his  own  begeing  profession, — that  there  was  about  ta  b« 
a  general  dole  or  distribution  of  charity. 

"A  good  turn,"  said  £die  to  himself^  ''never  goes  unrewarded  —  I'll 
maybe  eet  a  good  awmoua  that  I  wad  hae  missed  but  for  trotting  on  this 
•aid  wile's  errand." 

Aooordingly,  he  ranked  up  with  the  rest  of  this  rag^  regiment, 
issuminf  a  station  as  near  the  front  as  possible,  —  a  distinction  due,  as  h« 
ooDoeived,  to  his  blue  gown  and  badge,  no  less  than  to  his  years  and 
experience ;  but  he  soon  found  there  was  another  principle  of  precedence 
m  this  assembly,  to  which  he  had  not  adverted. 

**  Are  ye  a  triple  man,  friend,  that  ye  press  forward  sae  bauldly  7  —  I'm 
thinking  no,  for  there's  nae  Catholics  wear  that  badge." 

**  Na,  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,"  said  Edie. 

"  Then  shank  yoursell  awa  to  the  double  folk,  or  single  folk,  thafs  the 
Episoopals  or  Presbyterians  yonder :  it's  a  shame  to  see  a  heretic  hae  sic  a 
lang  wnite  beard,  that  would  do  credit  to  a  hermit." 

(Xshiltree,  thus  rejected  from  the  society  of  the  Catholic  mendicants,  or 
those  who  called  themselves  such,  went  to  station  himself  with  the  paupers 
of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  to  whom  the  noble  donor 
allotted  a  double  portion  of  his  charity.  But  never  was  a  |x>or  occasional 
oonformist  more  roughly  rejected  by  a  High-church  coneregation,  even 
when  that  matter  was  furiouslv  agitated  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

"  See  to  him  wi'  his  badge  I"  they  said ;  —  "he  hears  ane  o'  the  king's 
Presbyterian  chaplains  sough  out  a  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth- 
day, and  now  he  would  pass  himsell  for  ane  o'  the  Episco^  church  1  Na, 
na  I — ^wc'Il  take  care  o'  tnat." 

Edie,  thus  rejected  by  Rome  and  Prelacy,  was  fain  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  laughter  of  his  brethren  amon^  the  thin  group  of  Presbyterians, 
who  had  either  disdained  to  disguise  their  religious  opinions  for  the  sake 
of  an  augmented  dole,  or  perhaps  knew  they  could  not  attempt  the  im- 
position without  a  certainty  of  detection. 

The  same  degree  of  precedence  was  observed  in  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  charitv,  which  consisted  in  bread,  beef,  and  a  piece  of  money,  to  each 
individual  of  all  the  three  classes.  'The  almoner,  an  ecclesiastic  of  grave 
appearance  and  demeanour,  superintended  in  person  the  accommodation 
or  the  Catholic  mendicants,  asking  a  question  or  two  of  each  as  he 
delivered  the  charity,  and  recommending  to  their  prayers  the  soul  of 
Joscelind,  late  Countess  of  Glenallan,  mother  of  their  benefactor.  The 
porter,  distinguished  by  his  long  staff  headed  with  silver,  and  by  the  black 
gown  tufted  with  lace  of  the  same  colour,  which  he  had  assumed  upon  the 
i;eneral  mourning  in  the  family,  overlooked  the  distribution  of  tne  dole 
among  the  prelatists.  The  less-favoured  kirk-folk  were  committed  to  tho 
sharge  of  an  a^ed  domestic. 

As  this  last  discussed  some  disputed  point  with  the  porter,  his  name,  as 
it  chanced  to  be  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then  his  features,  struck 
Oehiltree,  and  awakened  recollections  of  former  times.  The  rest  of  the 
assembly  were  now  retiring,  when  the  domestic,  again  approaching  the 
plaee  where  Edie  still  lingered,  said,  in  a  strong  Aberdeenshire  accentw 
**  Fat  is  the  auld  feel-body  deeing,  that  he  canna  gang  avay,  now  that  he's 
gotten  baith  meat  and  siUer  ?" 

"  Francie  Macraw,"  answered  Edie  Ochiltree,  "  d'ye  no  mind  Fontenoy. 
md  *  keep  thegither«  front  and  rear  I' " 
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''  <)boa  I  ohon  1"  cried  Francie,  with  a  tarae  north-HM>antrT  yell  of  recog- 
Qition  **  tioebodj  could  hae  said  that  word  but  my  auld  front-rank  man. 
£die  Ochiltree  1  JBut  I'm  sorry  to  see  re  in  sic  a  peer  state,  man." 

**  No  sae  ill  aff  as  ye  may  think,  Francie.  But  I'm  laith  to  leave  thif 
place  without  a  crack  wi'  you,  and  I  kenna  when  I  may  see  you  again«  foi 
jrour  folk  dinna  mak  Protestants  welcome,  and  that's  ae  reason  that  I  hae 
ne^er  been  here  before." 

"Fusht,  fusht,"  said  Francie,  "let  that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa'— when  the 
iirf  s  dry  it  will  rub  out ;— and  come  you  awa  wi'  me,  and  I'll  gie  ye  some- 
thing better  than  that  beef  bane,  man." 

Having  then  spoke  a  confidential  word  with  the  porter  (probably  to 
request  his  connivance),  and  having  waited  until  the  aunoner  had  returned 
into  the  house  with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  Francie  Macraw  introduced  bis 
old  oomrade  into  the  court  of  Glenallan-House,  the  gloomy  eateway  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  scuteheon,  in  which  the  herald  and 
undertaker  had  mingled,  as  usual,  the  emblems  of  human  pride  and  of 
human  nothingness,  —  the  Countess's  hereditary  coat-of-arras,  with  all  its 
numerous  (][uarterings,  disposed  in  a  losenge,  and  surrounded  by  the 
separate  shields  of  her  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry,  intermingled  with 
scythes,  hour-glasses,  skulls,  and  other  i;ymbols  of  that  mortality  which 
levels  ail  distinctions.  Conducting  his  friend  as  speedil;^  as  possible  alone 
the  large  paved  court,  Macraw  1^  the  way  through  a  side-door  to  a  smau 
apartment  near  the  servants'-hall,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  £arl  of  Glenallan,  he  was  entitled  to  call  his  own..  To 
produce  cold  meat  of  various  kinds,  strong  beer,  and  even  a  glass  of  spirits, 
was  uo  difficulty  to  a  person  of  Francie's  importance,  who  had  not  lost,  in 
his  sense  of  conscious  dignity,  the  keen  northern  prudence  which  recom- 
mended a  good  understanding  with  the  butler.  Dur  mendicant  envoy 
drank  ale,  and  talked  over  old  stories  with  his  comrade,  until,  no  other 
topic  of  conversation  occurring,  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  theme  of  his 
embassy,  which  had  for  some  time  escaped  his  memory. 

'*Ue  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  Earl,"  he  said ;  — for  he  judged  it 
prudent  to  say  nothing  of  the  ring,  not  knowing,  as  he  idfterwards  observed, 
now  far  the  manners  of'  a  single  soldier*  mignt  have  been  corrupted  by 
service  in  a  great  house. 

''Hout,  tout,  man,"  said  Francie,  ''the  Earl  will  look  at  nae  petitions— > 
but  I  can  gie't  to  the  almoner." 

'*  But  it  relates  to  some  secret,  that  maybe  my  lord  wad  like  best  to  aee't 
himsell." 

"  I'm  jeedging  that's  the  very  reason  that  the  almoner  will  be  for  seeing 
it  the  first  and  foremost." 

*'  But  I  hae  come  a'  this  way  on  purpose  to  deliver  it,  Francie,  and  ye 
really  maun  help  me  at  a  pinch." 

'*  Ne'er  speed  then  if  I  dinna,"  answered  the  Aberdeenshire  man ;  **  let 
them  be  as  cankered  as  they  like,  they  can  but  turn  me  awa,  and  I  was 

i'ust  thinking  to  ask  my  discharge,  and  gang  down  to  end  my  days  at 
nverurie." 

•With  this  doughty  resolution  of  serving  his  friend  at  all  ventures,  sinoe 
none  was  to  be  encountered  which  could  much  inconvenience  himself 
Francie  Macraw  left  the  apartment.  It  was  long  before  he  returned,  and 
when  he  did,  his  manner  indicated  wonder  and  agitation. 

"  I  am  nae  seere  gin  ye  be  Edie  Ochiltree  o'  Carrick's  company  in  the 
Fcrty-twa,  or  gin  ye  be  the  deil  in  his  likeness  1" 

'*And  what  makes  ye  speak  in  that  gait?"  demanded  the  astonished 
mendicant 

*'  Because  my  lord  has  been  in  sic  a  distress  and  surpreese  as  I  ne'^sr  stu 

*  A  aincl*  M*di«r  means,  in  Scotch,  a  private  aokltar. 
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K  DAD  in  IB  J  life.  But  hell  see  you — ^I  got  that  job  cookit.  He  was  like  a 
miui  aira  frae  himsell  for  mooy  minates,  and  I  thoueht  he  wad  hae  9waiVt 
t'theeither,  —  and  fan  he  cam'  to  himsell,  he  asked  fae  brought  the  paokel 
—and  fat  trow  ye  I  said  ?" 

"An  aald  soger/'  says  Edie  —  ''that  does  likeliest  at  a  gentle's  door;  at 
a  finner's  it's  best  to  say  ye're  an  aold  tinkler,  if  ye  need  ony  quarters,  for 
maybe  the  gudewife  will  hae  something  to  souther." 

"But  I  said  ne'er  ane  o'  the  twa,"  answered  Francie ;  *'my  lord  cares  as 
little  about  the  tane  as  the  tother — for  he's  best  to  them  that  can  souther 
np  our  sins.  Sae  I  e'en  said  the  bit  paper  was  brought  by  an  auld  maa 
wi'  a  long  fite  beard — he  mieht  be  a  capeechin  freer  for  fat  I  kend,  for  he 
wiB  dres^  like  an  auld  pauner.  Sae  ye'll  be  sent  for  up  faneyer  he  can 
find  mettle  to  face  ye." 

"I  wish  I  was  weel  through  this  business,"  thought  Edie  to  himself: 
"  mony  folk  surmise  that  the  earl's  no  very  right  in  the  judgment,  and 
wha  can  say  how  far  he  may  be  offended  wi'  me  for  taking  upon  me  sae 
mackle  ?" 

Bat  there  was  now  no  room  for  retreat  —  a  bell  sounded  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  mansion,  and  Macraw  said,  with  a  smothered  accent,  as  if 
already  in  his  master's  presence,  "That's  my  lord's  belli — follow  me,  and 
sten  lightly  and  cannily,  Edie." 

£die  followed  his  guide,  who  seemed  to  tread  as  if  afraid  of  bemff  oyer- 
heard,  through  a  long  passa^s,  and  up  a  back  stair,  which  admitted  them 
into  the  family  apartments.  They  were  ample  and  extensive,  furnished  at 
such  cost  as  showed  the  ancient  importance  and  splendour  of  the  family. 
Bat  all  the  ornaments  were  in  the  taste  of  a  former  and  distant  period,  and 
one  would  haye  almost  supposed  himself  trayersing  the  halls  ot  a  Scottish 
nobleman  before  the  union  of  the  crowns.  The  late  Countess,  partly  from 
a  haughty  contempt  of  the  times  in  which  she  liyed,  partly  from  her  sense 
of  fiunily  pride,  htui  not  permitted  the  furniture  to  be  altered  or  modernized 
daring  her  residence  at  Glenallan-Uouse.  The  most  magnificent  part  of 
the  decorations  was  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters, 
whose  massive  frames  were  somewhat  tarnished  by  time.  In  this  particular 
also  the  gloomy  taste  of  the  family  seemed  to  predominate.  Tnere  were 
Bome  fine  family  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  other  masters  of  eminence ;  but 
the  collection  was  richest  in  the  £iaints  and  Martyrdoms  of  Domenichino, 
Yelasquex,  and  Murillo,  and  other  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  which  had 
been  selected  in  preference  to  landscapes  or  historical  pieces.  The  manner 
Id  which  these  awful,  and  sometimes  disgusting,  subjects  were  presented, 
harmonized  with  the  .gloomy  state  of  the  apartments,  —  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  altogether  lost  on  the  old  man,  as  he  trayersed  them  undei 
the  ^dance  of  his  quondam  fellow-soldier.  He  was  about  to  express  some 
sentiment  of  this  kind,  but  Francie  imposed  silence  on  him  by  signs,  and 
opening  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  long  picture-gallery,  ushered  him  into  a 
small  antechamber  hung  with  black.  Here  they  found  the  almoner,  vrith 
his  ear  turned  to  a  door  opposite  that  "by  which  they  entered,  in  the  attitude 
of  one  who  listens  with  attention,  but  is  at  the  same  time  afraid  of  being 
detected  in  the  act. 

The  old  domestic  and  churchman  started  when  they  perceived  each  other. 
Bat  the  almoner  first  recoyered  his  recollection,  ana  advancing  towards 
Maeraw,  sud,  under  his  breath,  but  with  an  authoritative  tone,  '*  How  dare 
yoa  approach  the  Earl's  apartment  without  knocking?  and  who  is  this 
•danger,  or  what  has  he  to  do  here  ? — Retire  to  the  gallery,  and  wait  for 
me  there." 

"It's  impossible  just  now  to  attend  your  reverence,"  answered  Macraw, 
raisine  hia  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  being  conscious  that 
the  pncst  would  not  maintain  the  altercation  within  hearing  of  his  patron. 
-"  tlM  Earl's  bell  has  rung." 
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"  He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  it  was  ruoe  again  with  groalef 
▼iolence  than  before ;  and  the  ecclesiastic,  peroeiying  further  ezpostulatioo 
impossible,  lifted  his  finger  at  Macraw,  with  a  menacing  attitude,  as  he  left 
the  apartment. 

"  I  tell'd  ye  sae,"  said  the  Aberdeen  man  in  a  whisper  to  Edie,  and  then 
proceeded  to  open  the  door  near  which  they  had  obserred  the 
stationed. 


%^^^>^^^X^»^»^»^l^»%»^^»»^>^^>»^^>^N»i^^»^»^^»#<»^»^^^^»^»M^ 


Cj)a]ittc  t^r  €iDtnti{-(gig^t^. 


This  ring,— 


ThtB  little  rinir,  with  Docromantio  fiiroe. 
Has  nned  the  ghoet  of  Pleuora  to  my  fean, 
Gomared  the  setiae  of  bonoar  and  of  love 
Ii^  each  shaiMe,  Uiqr  ftiitht  me  from  myself. 

Thi  VataIi  Mauimb. 

The  ancient  forms  of  mourning  were  observed  in  Glenalhrn-House,  no^ 
withstanding  the  obduracy  with  which  the  members  of  the  family  were 
popularly  supposed  to  refuse  to  the  dead  the  usual  tribute  of  lamentation. 
It  was  remarked,  that  when  she  received  the  fifttai  letter  announcing  the 
death  of  her  second,  and,  as  was  once  believed,  her  favourite  son,  the  hand 
of  the  Countess  did  not  shake,  nor  her  eyelid  twinkle,  any  more  than  upon 
perusal  of  a  letter  of  ordinary  business.  Heaven  only  knows  whether  the 
suppression  of  maternal  sorrow,  which  her  pride  commanded,  might  not< 
have  some  e£fect  in  hastening  her  own  deatn.  It  was  at  least  generally 
supposed  that  the  apoplectic  stroke,  which  so  soon  afterwards  terminated 
her  existence,  was,  as  it  were,  the  vengeance  of  outraged  Nature  for  the 
restraint  to  which  her  feelings  had  been  subjected,  but  although  Lady 
Qlenallan  forbore  the  usual  external  signs  of  grief^  she  had  caused  many 
of  the  apartments,  amongst  others  her  own  and  that  of  the  Earl,  to  be  hung 
with  the  exterior  trappings  of  woe. 

The  Edrl  of  Gleoallan  was  therefore  seated  in  an  apartment  hung  with 
black  cloth,  which  waved  in  dusky  folds  alone  its  lofty  walls.  A  screen, 
also  covered  with  black  baixe,  placed  towards  the  high  and  narrow  window, 
intercepted  much  of  the  broken  light  which  found  its  way  through  the 
stained  glass,  that  represented,  with  such  skill  as  the  fourteenth  century 
possessed,  the  life  and  sorrows  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  table  at 
which  the  Earl  was  seated  was  lighted  with  two  lamps  wrought  in  silver, 
shedding  that  unpleasant  and  doubtful  light  which  arises  from  the  mingling 
of  artificial  lustre  with  tliat  of  general  daylight.  The  same  table  displayed 
a  silver  crucifix,  and  one  or  two  clasped  parchment  books.  A  large  picture, 
exquisitely  painted  by  Spagnoletto,  represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  was  the  onlv  ornament  of  the  apartment. 

The  inhabitant  and  lord  of  this  disconsolate  chamber  was  a  man  not  part 
the  prime  of  life,  yet  so  broken  down  with  disease  and  mental  misery,  ao 

faunt  and  ghastly,  that  he  appeared  but  a  wreck  of  manhood ;  and  when 
e  hastily  arose  and  advanced  towards  his  visitor,  the  exertion  seemed 
almost  to  overpower  his  emaciated  frame.  As  they  met  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment,  the  contrast  they  exhibited  was  very  striking.  The  hale  cheek, 
drm  step,  erect  stature,  and  undaunted  presence  and  bearing  of  the  old 
mendicant,  indicated  patience  and  content  in  the  extremity  of  age,  and  in 
the  lowest  ooudition  to  which  humanity  can  sink ;  while  the  sunken  eya. 
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eid  cheek,  and  tottering  form  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  coii> 
ted,  showed  how  little  wealth,  power,  and  eyen  the  advantages  of  youth, 
have  to  do  with  that  which  gives  repose  to  the  mind,  and  firmness  to  the 
&ame. 

The  Sari  met  the  old  man  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  having  com- 
maoded  his  attendant  to  withdraw  into  the  gallery,  and  suffer  no  one  to 
enter  the  antechamber  till  he  rung  the  bell,  awaited,  with  hurried  vet  fear- 
ful impatience,  until  he  heard  first  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  then  thai 
of  the  antechamber,  shot  and  fastened  by  the  spnn^bolt.  When  he  was 
satisfied  with  this  security  against  being  overheard.  Lord  Glenallan  came 
dose  up  to  the  mendicant,  whom  he  probably  mistook  for  some  person  of  a 
religious  order  in  dis^ise,  and  said,  in  a  hasty  yet  faltering  tone,  "  In  the 
Dame  of  all  our  religion  holds  most  holy,  tell  me,  reverend  mther,  what  am 
I  to  expect  from  a  communication  opened  by  a  token  connected  with  such 
horrible  recollections  V 

The  old  man,  appalled  by  a  manner  so  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected from  the  proud  and  powerful  nobleman,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer, 
and  in  what  manner  to  unoeceive  him.  "  Tell  me,"  continued  the  Earl,  in 
a  tone  of  increasing  trepidation  and  agony  —  "  tell  me,  do  yon  come  to  say 
that  all  that  has  been  done  to  expiate  guilt  so  horrible,  has  been  too  little 
and  too  trivial  for  the  offence,  and  to  point  out  new  and  more  efficacious 
modes  of  severe  penance?  —  I  will  not  blench  from  it,  father  —  let  me 
suffer  the  pains  of  my  crime  here  in  the  body,  rather  than  hereafter  in  the 
•pint  I" 

£die  had  now  recollection  enough  to  perceive,  that  if  he  did  not  interrupt 
the  frankness  of  Lord  Qlenallan's  admissions,  he  was  likely  to  become  the 
confidant  of  more  than  might  be  safe  for  him  to  know.  lie  therefore  uttered 
with  a  has^  and  trembling  voice  —  "  Your  lordship's  honour  is  mistaken — 
I  am  not  of  your  persuasion,  nor  a  clergyman,  but,  with  all  reverence,  only 
puir  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour's." 

This  explanation  he  accompanied  by  a  profound  bow  after  his  manner, 
and  then  arawing  himself  up  erect,  rested  his  arm  on  his  staff,  threw  back 
his  long  white  hair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Earl,  as  he  waited  for  an 
answer. 

"  And  yon  are  not,  then,"  said  Lord  Qlenallan,  after  a  pause  of  surprise 
*—  "you  are  not  then  a  Catholic  priest ?" 

"  God  forbid !"  said  Edie,  forgetting  in  his  confusion  to  whom  he  was 
speaking ;  "  I  ai^  only  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour's,  as  I  said 
before." 

The  Earl  turned  hastily  away,  and  paced  the  room  twice  or  thrice,  as  if 
to  recover  the  effects  of  his  mistake,  and  then,  coming  close  up  to  the  men- 
dicant, he  demanded,  in  a  stern  and  commanding  tone,  what  he  meant  by 
intruding  himself  on  his  privacy,  and  from  whence  he  had  got  the  ring 
which  he  had  thbu^t  proper  to  send  him.  Edie,  a  man  of  much  spirit, 
was  less  daunted  at  this  mode  of  interrogation  than  he  had  been  confused 
b^  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  Earl  had  opened  their  conversation. 
To  the  reiterated  question  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  ring,  he  an- 
swered composedly,  **  From  one  who  was  better  known  to  the  Earl  than  to 
hmi." 

"Better  known  to  me,  fellow?"  said  Lord  Glenallan:  "what  is  your 
meaning  ?  —  explain  yourself  instantly,  or  you  shall  experience  the  conse- 
luenee  of  breaking  in  upon  the  hours  of  family  distress." 

'*It  was  auld  Elspeth  Mucklebackit  that  sent  me  here,"  said  the  beggar 
•*  in  order  to  say" 

"You  dote,  old  man  I"  said  the  Earl;  "I  never  heard  the  name  —  but 
this  dreadful  token  reminds  me" f 

"I  mind  now,  mpr  lord,"  said  Ochiltree,  "she  tauld  me  your  lordship 
would  be  mair  familiar  wi'  her,  if  I  ca'd  her  Elspeth  o'  the  Craigburufool 
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-«-  »\e  had  that  name  when  she  lived  on  your  hononr'a  land,  that  is,  jam 
honour's  worshipful  mother's  that  was  then  — Oraee  be  wi'  her!'' 

"Ay,"  said  the  appalled  nobleman,  as  his  countenance  sunk,  and  hi* 
cheek  assumed  a  hue  yet  more  cadayerous ;  "  that  name  is  indeed  writteo 
in  the  most  tragic  page  of  a  deplorable  history.  But  what  can  she  desire 
of  me  ?    Is  she  dead  or  living  7  ' 

"  Living,  my  lord ;  and  entreats  to  see  your  lordship  before  she  dies,  for 
•he  has  something  to  communicate  that  iiangs  upon  her  very  soul,  and  she 
■ays  she  oanna  flit  in  peace  until  she  sees  you.'' 

**  Not  until  she  sees  me  I  — *  what  can  that  mean  ?  But  she  is  doting  with 
age  and  infirmity.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  I  called  at  her  cottage  myself,  not  m 
twelvemonth  since,  fVom  a  report  that  she  was  in  distress*  and  she  did  not 
even  know  my  face  or  voice.'' 

"  If  your  honour  wad  permit  me,"  said  Edie,  to  whom  the  length  of  the 
conference  restored  a  part  of  his  professional  audacity  and  native  talkative- 
ness —  **  if  vour  honour  wad  but  permit  me,  I  wad  say,  under  correction 
of  your  lordship's  better  judgment,  that  auld  Elspcth's  like  some  of  the 
ancient  ruined  strengths  and  castles  that  ane  sees  amang  the  hills.  There 
are  mony  parts  of  her  mind  that  appear,  as  I  may  say,  laid  waste  and  de- 
cayed, but  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever,  and  the  stronger,  and  the 
grander,  because  they  are  rising  just  like  to  fragments  amang  the  ruins  </ 
the  rest.     She's  an  awful  woman." 

**  She  alwavs  was  so,''  said  the  Earl,  almost  unconsciously  echoing  the 
observation  of  the  mendicant ;  "  she  always  was  different  from  other  women 
•^  likest  perhaps  to  her  who  is  now  no  more,  in  her  temper  and  turn  of 
mind.  —  She  wishes  to  see  me,  then  ?" 

**  Before  she  dies,"  said  Edie,  "  she  earnestly  entreats  thai  pleasure." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  neither  of  us,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly,  **  yet  she 
shall  be  gratified.  She  lives,  I  think,  on  the  se»<hore  to  the  southward  of 
Fairport?" 

"Just  between  Monkbams  and  Knockwinnock  Castle,  but  nearer  to 
Monkbams.  Your  lordship's  honour  will  ken  the  laird  and  Sir  Arthur, 
doubtless  r" 

A  stare,  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the  question,  was  Lord  Qlenallan'e 
answer.  Edie  saw  his  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  did  not  venture  to  repeat  a 
query  which  was  so  little  germain  to  the  matter. 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic,  old  man  7"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree  stoutly ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  nn- 

3[ual  division  of  the  dole  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  "  I  thank 
eaven  I  am  a  good  Protestant." 

"  He  who  can  conscientiously  call  himself  ffood,  has  indeed  reason  lo 
thank  Heaven,  be  his  form  of  Christianity  what  it  will — But  who  is  he  that 
shall  dare  to  do  so  I" 

'*  Not  I,"  said  Edie ;  "  I  trust  to  beware  of  the  sin  of  presumption.'* 

"  What  was  your  trade  in  your  youth  7"  continued  the  Earl. 

"  A  soldier,  my  lord ;  and  mony  a  sair  day's  kemping  I've  seen.  I  waa 
to  have  been  made  a  sergeant,  but" 

"  A  soldier !  then  you  nave  slain  and  burnt,  and  sacked  and  spoiled  ?" 

"  I  winna  say,"  replied  Edie,  "  that  I  have  been  better  than  my  neigh- 
bours; —  it's  a  rough  trade — war's  sweet  to  them  that  never  tried  it." 

"  And  you  are  now  old  and  miserable,  asking  from  precarious  charity, 
the  food  which  in  your  youth  you  tore  from  the  hand  of  the  poor  peasant?" 

"  I  am  a  beggar,  it  is  tnie,  my  lord ;  but  I  am  nae  just  sae  miserable 
neither.  For  my  sins,  I  hae  had  grace  to  repent  of  them,  if  I  might  say 
Me,  and  to  lay  them  where  they  may  be  better  borne  than  by  me :  and  for 
my  food,  T^ebody  grudges  an  auld  man  a  bit  and  a  drink  —  Sae  I  lire  as  I 
can,  and  am  contented  tu  die  when  I  am  ca'd  upon." 

**  And  thus,  then,  with  little  to  look  back  upon  that  it  pleasant  or  prai^ 
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worthy  in  yoor  pMt  life — with  lest  to  look  forward  to  on  this  01  le  of  0t«r^ 
oitT,  yon  ars  eontenled  to  drag  oat  the  rest  of  your  ezistenoe  7  Oo.  begone  1 
and  in  yoor  age  and  poTerty  and  weariness,  never  enyy  the  lord  of  such  a 
maoaaon  as  thia»  either  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  moments — Hera  is  some> 
thing  for  thee." 

T£b  JEarl  pat  into  the  old  man's  hand  five  or  six  guineas.  Edie  would 
perhaps  have  stated  his  scruples,  as  upon  other  occasions,  to  the  amonnt  of 
the  bfmefaction,  bat  the  tone  of  Lord  Qienallan  was  too  absolato  to  admit 
of  either  answer  or  dispute.  The 'Earl  then  called  his  servant —  **  See  this 
old  man  safe  from  the  castle — let  no  one  ask  him  any  questions — and  you, 
friend,  begone,  and  foimt  the  road  that  leads  to  my  house." 

'*  That  would  be  dl&ult  for  me,"  said  Edie,  looking  at  the  gold  which 
he  stiU  held  in  his  hand,  '*  that  would  be  e'en  diificult,  sinoe  your  honour 
tas  gien  me  such  gude  cause  to  remember  it." 

Lord  GlenaUan  stared,  as  hardly  comprehendinc  the  old  man's  boldness 
«a  darine  to  bandy  words  with  him,  and,  with  his  hand,  made  him  another 
signal  of  departure,  which  the  mendicant  instantly  obeyed. 


W^*0*^^^^^^'*^^^^^^^^**^^^^f*^^f*f*^^^^^^^^ 


t 
Por  he  WM  one  in  all  their  idle  eport, 

Aad,  like  m  mowunh,  niled  their  little  eooA; 

The  plwat  bow  he  fomeil,  the  flyinit  bell. 

The  bat,  the  wioket,  were  his  laboun  all. 

GsABaif a  Tiijusa 

Fbancis  Macoaw,  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  his  master,  attended 
the  mendicant,  in  order  to  see  him  fairly  out  of  the  estate,  vrithout  per- 
mitting him  to  have  conversation,  or  intercourse,  with  any  of  the  Earl's 
depencTento  or  domestics.  But,  judiciously  considering  that  the  restriction 
dia  not  extend  to  himself,  who  was  the  person  entrusted  with  the  convoy, 
he  used  every  measure  in  his  power  to  extort  from  Edie  the  nature  of  his 
oonfidential  and  secret  interview  with  Lord  QlenalUtn.  But  Edie  had  been 
in  his  time  accustomed  to  cross-examination,  and  easily  evaded  those  of  his 
quondam  comrade.  "  The  secrete  of  grit  folk,"  said  Ochiltree,  within  him- 
self, "  are  just  like  the  wild  beasto  that  are  shut  up  in  cages.  Keep  them 
hard  and  fest  soecked  up,  and  it's  a'  very  weel  or  better — but  anes  let 
them  out,  they  will  turn  and  rend  yon.  I  mind  how  ill  Dugald  Gunn  cam 
aff  for  letting  loose  his  tongue  i^ut  the  Minor's  lady  and  Captain  Ban- 
dilier." 

Francie  was  therefore  foiled  in  his  assaulte  apon  the  fidelity  of  the  men- 
dicant, and,  like  an  indifferent  chess-player,  became,  at  every  unsuccessful 
movement,  more  liable  to  the  counter-checks  of  his  opponentb 

**  Sae  ye  uphauld  ye  had  nae  particulars  to  say  to  my  lord  but  about  your 
ain  matters  r ' 

*'  Ay,  and  about  the  wee  bite  o'  things  I  had  brought  frae  abroad,"  said 
Edie.  *'  I  ken'd  you  papist  folk  are  unco  set  on  the  relics  that  are  fetohed 
frae  far — kirks  and  sae  forth." 

**  Troth,  my  Lord  maun  be  turned  feel  outright,"  said  the  domestic,  ''  an 
Ve  puis  himsell  into  sic  a  curfuffle  for  onythin(|^  ye  could  bring  him,  Edie." 

"I  doubtna  ye  may  say  true  in  the  main,  neighbour,"  replied  the  beggar, 
*'but  maybe  he's  had  some  hard  play  in  his  younger  days,  Francie,  and 
that  whiles  unsettles  folk  sair." 

"*  Troth,  Edia,  and  ye  may  say  that— and  since  it's  like  ye'll  ne'er  oobm 
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back  to  the  estate,  or,  if  ye  dee,  that  ye'U  no  find  me  here,  I'se  e'en  tell 
you  he  had  a  heart  in  his  young  time  sae  wrecked  and  rent,  that  ii'a  a 
wonder  it  hasna.  broken  outright  lang  afore  this  day." 

**  Ay,  say  ye  sae  ?''  said  Ochiltree ;  '*  that  maun  hae  been  about  a  woman, 
1  reckon?" 

**  Troth,  and  ye  hae  guessed  it,"  said  Francie — '' jeest  a  cnsin  o'  his  nain 
— Miss  Eveline  Neville,  as  they  suld  hae  ca'd  her; — there  was  a  sough  in 
the  country  about  it,  but  it  was  hushed  up,  as  the  grandees  were  concerned; 
— ^it's  mair  than  twenty  years  syne— ay,  it  will  be  three^nd-tweniy." 

"  Ay,  I  was  in  America  then,"  said  the  mendicant,  **  and  no  in  the  way 
to  hear  the  country  clashes." 

**  There  was  little  clash  about  it,  man,"  replied  Macraw ;  "  he  liked  this 
young  leddy,  and  suld  hae  married  her,  but  his  mother  fand  it  out,  and 
then  the  deU  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster.  At  last,  the  peer  lass  clodded  herseU 
o'er  the  scaur  at  the  Cnugburnfoot  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  an  end  o't." 

"  An  end  o't  wi'  the  puir  leddy,"  said  the  mendicant,  *'  but,  as  I  laokoDy 
nae  end  o't  wi'  the  yerl." 

"  Nae  end  o't  till  his  life  makes  an  end,"  answered  the  Aberdonian. 

"  But  what  for  did  the  auld  Countess  forbid  the  marriage  ?"  continued 
the  persevering  querisL 

"Fat  fori — she  maybe  didna  weel  ken  f^r  fat  hersell,  for  she  gar'd  a' 
bow  to  her  bidding,  right  or  wrang — But  it  was  kend  the  young  leddy  was 
inclined  to  some  o  the  heresies  of  the  country — mair  bv  token,  she  was  sib 
to  him  nearer  than  our  Church's  rule  admits  of.  Sae  the  leddy  was  driven 
to  the  desperate  act,  and  the  yerl  has  never  since  jj^eld  his  head  up  like  a 


man." 


"  Weel  away  1"  replied  Ochiltree; — "it's  e'en  queer  I  ne'er  heard  this 
tale  afore." 

"  It's  e'en  queer  that  ye  hear  it  now,  for  deil.ane  o'  the  servants  durst 
hae  spoken  o't  had  the  auld  Countess  been  living.  £h,  man,  Edie  1  but  she 
was  a  trimmer —  it  wad  hae  taen  a  skeely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her  I  — 
But  she's  in  her  grave,  and  we  may  loose  our  tongues  a  bit  fan  we  meet  a 
friend. — But  fare  ye  weel,  Edie — I  maun  be  back  to  the  evening  service. 
An  ye  come  to  Inverurie  maybe  sax  months  awa,  dinna  forget  to  ask  after 
Francie  Macraw." 

What  one  kindly  pressed,  the  other  as  firmly  promised ;  and  the  friendi 
having  thus  parted,  with  every  testimony  of  mutual  regard,  the  domestio 
of  Lord  Glenallan  took  his  road  back  to  the  seat  of  his  master,  leaving 
Ochiltree  to  trace  onward  his  habitual  pilgrimage. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  the  world  —  that  is,  the  little  circle 
which  was  all  in  all  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  trodden,  lay  before 
Edie  Ochiltree,  for  the  choosing  of  his  night's  quarters.  When  he  had 
passed  the  less  hospitable  domains  of  Qlenallan,  he  had  in  his  option  so 
uiiiny  places  of  refuge  for  the  evening,  that  he  was  nice,  and  even  fastidiout 
in  the  choice.  Ailie  Sim's  public  was  on  the  road-side  about  a  mile  before 
him,  but  there  would  be  a  parcel  of  young  fellows  there  on  the  Saturday 
night,  and  that  was  a  bar  to  civil  conversation.  Other  "gudemen  and 
gudewives,"  as  the  farmers  and  their  dames  are  termed  in  Scotland,  succes- 
sively presented  themselves  to  his  imagination.  But  one  was  deaf,  and 
could  not  hear  him :  another  toothless,  and  could  not  make  him  hear ;  a 
third  had  a  cross  temper;  and  the  fourth  an  ill-natured  houso-dog.  At 
Monkbarns  or  Knockwinnock  he  was  sure  of  a  favourable  and  hospitable 
reception  ;  but  they  lay  too  distant  to  foe  conveniently  reached  that  night. 

"  1  dinna  ken  how  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  I  am  nicer  abc  ut  my 
quarters  this  night  than  ever  I  mind  having  been  in  my  life.  I  think, 
having  seen  a'  the  braws  yonder,  and  finding  out  ane  may  be  Lappier 
without  them,  has  made  mo  proud  o'  my  ain  lot-* But  I  wuss  it  bode  me 
gude,  for  pride  goeth  before  aestmction.    At  cny  rate,  th#^  wa^t  bam  e'ct 
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man  lay  in  wad  be  a  pleasanter  abode  than  Glenallan-House,  wi'  a'  the  mo 
lures  and  black  TeWet,  and  silver  bonny-wawlies  belanging  to  it —  Sao  Til 
e'en  settle  at  ance,  and  put  in  for  Ailie  Sim's." 

As  the  old  man  descended  the  hill  above  the  little  hamlet  to  which  he 
was  bending  his  course,  the  settin  g  sun  had  relieved  its  inmates  from  their 
labour,  and  the  joune  men,  availing  themselves  of  the  fine  evening,  were 
engaged  in  the  sport  of  long-bowls  on  a  patch  of  common,  while  the  women 
and  elders  looked  on.  The  shout,  the  laugh,  the  exclamations  of  winner* 
xnd  losers,  came  in  blended  chorus  up  the  path  which  Ochiltree  was  de- 
scending, and  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  days  when  he  himself  had 
been  a  keen  competitor,  and  frequently  victor,  in  games  of  strength  and 
agility.  These  remembrances  seldom  fail  to  excite  a  sigh,  even  when  the 
evening  of  life  is  cheered  by  brighter  prospects  than  those  of  our  poor  men* 
dicant.  **  At  that  time  of  day,  was  his  natural  reflection,  **  I  would  have 
thought  as  little  about  ony  auld  palmering  body  that  was  coming  down  the 
edge  of  Kinbljthemont,  as  ony  o'  thae  stalwart  young  chiels  does  e'enow 
about  auld  Edie  Ochiltree." 

He  was,  however,  presently  cheered,  by  finding  that  more  importance 
was  attached  to  his  arrival  than  his  modesty  had  anticipated.  A  disputed 
cast  had  occurred  between  the  bands  of  players,  and  as  the  ganger  favoured 
the  one  party,  and  the  schoolmaster  the  oth'^r,  the  matter  might  be  said  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  higher  powers.  The  miller  and  smith,  also,  had 
espoused  different  sides,  and,  connidering  the  vivacity  of  two  such  dispu- 
tants, there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  strife  mieht  be  amicably 
terminated.  But  the  first  person  who  caught  a  sight  of  the  mendicant 
exclaimed,  *'  Ah  I  here  comes  auld  Edie,  that  kens  the  rules  of  a'  country 
games  better  than  ony  man  that  ever  drave  a  bowl,  or  threw  an  axle-tree, 
or  putted  a  stane  either :  —  let's  hae  nae  quarrelling,  callants — we'll  stand 
by  auld  Edie's  jud^ent." 

£die  was  accordmgly  welcomed,  and  installed  as  umpire,  with  a  general 
shout  of  gratulation.  With  all  the  modesty  of  a  Bishop  to  whom  the  mitre 
is  proffered,  or  of  a  new  Speaker  called  to  the  chair,  the  old  man  declined 
the  high  trust  and  responsibility  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  him, 
and,  in  requital  for  his  self-denial  and  humility,  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving the  reiterated  assurances  of  young,  old,  and  middle-aged,  that  he 
was  simply  the  best  qualified  person  for  the  office  of  arbiter  **  in  the  haill 
country-side."  Thus  encouraged,  he  proceeded  gravely  to  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  and,  strictly  forbidding  all  aggravating  expressions  on  either  side, 
he  heard  the  smith  and  ganger  on  one  side,  the  miller  and  schoolmaster  on 
the  other,  as  junior  and  senior  counsel.  Edie's  mind,  however,  was  fully 
made  up  on  the  subject  before  the  pleading  began ;  like  that  of  many  a 
indge,  who  must  nevertheless  go  through  all  the  forms,  and  endure,  in  its 
full  extent,  the  eloquence  and  argumentation  of  the  Bar.  For  when  all  had 
been  said  on  both  sides,  and  much  of  it  said  over  oftener  than  once,  our 
senior  being  well  and  ripely  advised,  pronounced  the  moderate  and  healing 
judgment,  that  the  disputed  cast  was  a  drawn  one,  and  should  therefore 
count  to  neither  party.  This  judicious  decision  restored  concord  to  the 
field  of  players ;  they  began  anew  to  arrange  their  match  and  their  bets, 
with  tlie  clamorous  mirth  usual  on  such  occasions  of  village  sport,  and  the 
snore  ea^er  were  already  stripping  their  jackets,  and  committing  them, 
with  their  coloured  handkercniefs,  to  the  care  of  wives,  sisters,  and  mis> 
tresses.     But  their  mirth  was  singularly  interrupted. 

On  the  outside  of  the  group  of  players  began  to  arise  sounds  of  a  de* 
S4;ription  very  different  from  those  of  sport — that  sort  of  suppressed  sigh 
and  exclamation,  with  which  the  first  news  of  calamity  is  received  by  the 
itnarrrs,  began  to  be  heard  indistinctly.  A  buzz  went  about  among  the 
■vomen  of  "Eh,  sirs  I  sae  young  and  sae  suddenly  summoned!" — It  then 
rr^c tended  itself  ai  long  the  men,  and  silenced  the  sounds  of  sportive  mirth. 

p2 
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All  nnderbtood  at  on  ie  that  some  disaster  had  happened  in  the  ooantrj,  and 
each  inquired  the  cause  at  his  neighbour,  who  knew  as  little  as  the  querist. 
At  length  the  rumour  reached,  in  a  distinct^shape,  the  ears  of  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, who  was  in  the  yery  centre  of  the  assembly.  The  boat  of  Muekl» 
backit,  the  fishet man  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  had  been  swamped 
at  sea,  and  four  men  had  perished,  it  was  affirmed,  including  Mucklebackit 
and  his  son.  Rumour  haa  in  this,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  gone  beyond 
the  truth.  The  boat  had  indeed  been  overset ;  but  Stephen,  or,  as  he  wa« 
called,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  was  the  only  man  who  had  been  drowned. 
Although  the  place  of  his  residence  and  his  mode  of  life  removed  the  young 
man  from  the  society  of  the  country  folks,  yet  they  failed  not  to  piuse  in 
their  rustic  mirth  to  pay  that  tribute  to  sudden  calamity,  which  it  seldom 
&il8  to  receive  in  cases  of  infrequent  occurrence.  To  Ochiltree,  in  par- 
ticular, the  news  came- like  a  knell,  the  rather  that  he  had  so  lately  engaged 
this  young  man's  assistance  in  an  ailair  of  sportive  mischief;  and  though 
neither  loss  nor  injury  was  designed  to  the  German  adept,  yet  the  work 
was  not  precisely  one  in  which  the  latter  hours  of  life  ought  to  be  occu- 
pied. 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  While  Ochiltree,  pensively  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  added  his  regrets  to  those  of  the  hamlet  which  bewailed  the  ^oung 
man's  sudden  death,  and  internally  blamed  himself  for  the  transaction  in 
which  he  had  so  lately  engaged  him,  the  old  man's  collar  was  seised  by  a 
peace-officer,  who  displayed  nis  baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  In  the  king's  name." 

The  ganger  and  schoolmaster  united  their  rhetoric,  to  prove  to  the  con- 
stable and  his  assistant  that  he  had  no  right  to  arrest  the  sine's  bedesman 
as  a  Vibrant ;  and  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  miller  and  smiui,  which  was 
vested  m  their  clenched  fists,  was  prepared  to  give  highland  bail  for  their 
arbiter;  his  blue  gown,  they  said,  was  his  warrant  for  travelling  the 
country. 

**  But  his  blue  gown,"  answered  the  officer,  '*  is  nae  protection  for  assault^ 
robbery,  and  murder ;  and  my  warrant  is  against  him  for  these  crimes." 

'*  Murder!"  said  Edie,  **  murder  I  wha  did  I  e'er  murder?" 

**Mr.  German  Doustercivil,  the  agent  at  Glen-Withershins  mining- 
works." 

''Murder  Dustersnivel ? ^ hout,  he's  living,  and  life-like,  man." 

"  Nae  thanks  to  you  if  he  be ;  he  had  a  sair  struggle  for  his  life,  if  a'  be 
true  he  tells,  and  ye  maun  answer  for't  at  the  bidding  of  the  law." 

The  defenders  of  the  mendicant  shrunk  back  at  hearing  the  atrocity  of 
the  charges  against  him,  but  more  than  one  kind  hand  thrust  meat  and 
bread  and  pence  upon  Edie,  to  maintain  him  in  the  prison,  to  which  thf 
officers  were  about  to  conduct  him. 

"  Thanks  to  ye  I  God  bless  ye  a',  bairns !  —  I've  gotten  out  o'  mony  a 
snare  when  I  was  waur  deserving  o'  deliverance— I  shall  escape  like  a  bird 
from  the  fowler.  Play  out  your  play,  and  never  mind  me — I  am  mur 
grieved  for  the  puir  lad  that's  gane,  than  for  aught  they  can  do  to  me." 

Accordingly,  the  unresisting  prisoner  was  led  off,  while  he  mechanically 
accepted  and  stored  in  his  waUets  the  alms  which  poured  in  on  every  hano, 
and  ere  he  left  the  hamlet,  was  as  deep-laden  as  a  government  victualler. 
The  labour  of  bearing  this  accumulating  burden  was,  however,  abridged,  by 
the  officer  procuring  a  cart  and  horse  to  convey  the  old  man  to  a  magistrate^ 
in  order  to  his  examination  and  committal. 

The  disaster  of  Steenie,  and  the  arrest  of  Edie,  put  a  stop  to  the  sports 
3f  the  village,  the  pensive  inhabitants  of  which  began  to  speculate  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  which  had  so  suddenly  consigned  one  of 
(heir  comrades  to  the  grave,  and  placed  the  master  of  the  revels  in  soni« 
danger  of  being  hang^.  The  character  of  Dousterswivel  being  pretty 
((enerally  known,  which  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  being  prrtry  i;en» 
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rally  detested*  there  were  many  speealations  upon  the  fyrobabilttj  of  tbt 
■eeufiation  being  mnlieioiie.  But  all  fijwd,  that  if  Edie  Ochiltree  behofed 
in  all  events  to  suffer  upon  this  occasion,  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  ael 
batter  Merited  his  fiite  by  killing  Dousterswivel  outright. 


^kAM^MAMAA^^ 


Who  ■  hel-OMUiat  Ihr  thfi  hek  oflmd 
Sball  fi)(ht  qpoo  the  water  — he  bath  chaUaofied 
tormtriy  the  graad  whale;  and  by  hia  titlea 
or  UvMtbaa,  Behawoth,  aad  m  forth. 
Ha  iiltMl  with  a  awanl-lbih— Marry,  ar, 
llie  aquatic  had  the  beat— the  aigmoeat 
SiiU  pklla  ear  ehamytoa'ii  breech. 

Oi»  Plat. 

"  Amd  the  poor  young  fellow,  Steenie  Macklebackit,  is  to  be  buried  thtt 
atoming,"  said  our  old  friend  the  Antiquary,  as  he  exchanged  his  auilted 
night-gown  for  an  old-fashioned  black  coat  in  lieu  of  the  snuffcoloured 
▼estment  which  he  ordinarily  wore,  **  and,  I  presume,  it  is  expected  that  I 
should  attend  the  funeral  ?" 

"  On,  ay,"  answered  the  faithful  Caxon,  officiously  brushing  the  white 
threads  and  specks  from  his  patron's  habit.  "  The  body,  Qod  help  us !  was 
sse  brf^ken  a^nst  the  rocks  that  they're  fain  to  hurry  the  burial.  The 
sea's  a  kittle  east,  as  I  teU  my  daughter,  pnir  thing,  when  I  want  her  to  get 
ap  her  spirits ;  the  sea,  says  I,  Jenny,  is  as  uncertain  a  calling" 

"  As  uie  calling  of  an  old  periwig-maker,  that's  robbed  of  his  business 
W  crops  and  the  powder-tax.  Gaxon,  thy  topics  of  consolation  are  as  ill 
ehosen  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  Quid  miki  cumjfceminaf 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thy  womankind,  who  have  enough  and  to  spare  of 
mine  own  ?  —  I  pray  of  you  again,  am  I  expected  by  these  poor  people  to 
attend  the  funeral  oi  their  son  ?" 

''Ou,  doubtless,  your  honour  is  expected,"  answered  Cason;  ''weel  I 
wot  ye  are  expecte<K  Ye  ken,  in  this  country  ilka  gentleman  is  wussed  to 
be  sae  civil  as  to  see  the  corpse  aff  his  grounds ;  ye  needna  gang  higher 
than  the  loan-head  —  it's  no  expected  your  honour  suld  leave  the  land ;  it's 
just  a  Kelso  convoy,  a  step  and  a  half  ower  the  doorstane." 

"A  Kelso  convoy  1"  echoed  the  inquisitive  Antiquary;  "and  why  a  Kelso 
sonvoy  more  than  any  other  ?" 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Gaxon,  '*  how  should  I  ken  ?  it's  just  a'  by-word." 

"Caxon,"  answered  Oldbuck,  '*thou  art  a  mere  periwig-maker — Had  I 
•aked  Ochiltree  the  question,  he  would  have  had  a  legend  ready  made  to 
my  hand." 

''My  business,"  replied  Gaxon,  with  more  animation  than  he  commonly 
displayed*  "is  with  the  outside  of  your  honour's  head,  as  ye  are  accustomed 
to  sav." 

"^frue,  Gaxon,  true ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher  that  he  is  not  an 
apholsterer." 

He  then  took  out  his  memorandum-book  and  wrote  down  "  Kelso  convoy 
*— said  to  be  a  step  and  a  half  over  the  threshold.  Authority  —  Gaxon.-— 
Q»uere — Whence  derived?  Mem.  To  write  to  Dr.  Gray  steel  upon  the 
subtect" 

Having  made  this  entry,  he  resumed — "  And  truly,  as  to  this  custom  of 
^he  landlord  attending  the  body  of  the  peasant,  I  approve  it,  Gaxon.  li 
^mrs  from  ancient  times,  and  was  founded  deep  in  the  notions  of  mutual 
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aid  and  dependence  between  the  lord  and  cultivator  of  the  aoii.  And  herein 
I  must  sa^,  the  feudal  system  (as  also  in  its  courtesy  tOYftrds  womankind, 
in  which  it  exceeded) — herein  I  saj,  the  feudal  usages  mitigated  and  soft- 
ened the  sternness  of  classical  times.  No  man,  Cazon,  ever  heard  of  a 
Spartan  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Helot — yet  I  dare  be  sworn  that  John 
01  the  Qimell — ^re  have  heard  of  him,  Gaxon  V 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,''  answered  Caxon ;  "  naebody  can  hae  been  lang  in  your 
honour's  company  without  hearing  of  that  gentleman." 

**  Well,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  I  would  bet  a  trifle  there  was  not  a 
holb  kerlj  or  bondsman,  or  peasant,  ascripius  gUlxBy  died  upon  the  monks' 
territories  down  here,  but  John  of  the  Gimell  saw  them  fairly  and  decently 
inierrod." 

"  Ay,  but  if  it  like  your  honour,  they  say  he  had  mair  to  do  wi'  the  birUif 
than  tne  burials.    Hal  ha  I  hal"  with  a  gleeful  chuckle. 

**  Good,  Caxon !  very  good  I — ^whjr,  you  shine  this  morning." 
^  "  And  besides,"  added  Caxon,  slily,  encouraged  by  his  patron's  approbap 
tion,  "  they  say  too,  that  the  Catholic  j)riest8  in  thae  times  gat  something 
for  ^nging  about  to  burials."  « 

"  Kignt,  Caxon  I  right  as  my  glove !  By  the  by,  I  fancy  that  phrase 
comes  from  the  custom  of  pledging  a  glove  as  the  signal  of  irrefragable 
faith  —  right,  I  say,  as  my  glove,  Caxon  — but  we  of  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy have  the  more  merit  in  doing  that  duty  for  nothing,  which  cost 
money  in  the  reign  of  that  empress  of  superstition,  whom  Spenser,  Caxon, 
terms,  in  his  allegorical  phrase. 


-The  danxbter  of  that  woman  Mind, 


Abaaa,  daogbtar  of  Coraooa  aluw' 

But  why  talk  I  of  these  things  to  thee? — my  poor  Level  has  spoiled  me, 
and  taught  me  to  speak  aloud  when  it  is  much  the  same  as  speaking  to  my- 
self.    W  here's  my  nephew.  Hector  M*Intyre  ?" 

"  He's  in  the  parlour,  sir,  wi'  the  leddies." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Antiquary,  *'  I  will  betake  me  thither." 

"Now,  Monkbarns,"  said  his  sister,  on  his  entering  the  parlour,  "ye 
maunna  be  angry." 

'*  My  dear  uncle  I"  began  Miss  M*Intyre. 

"l¥nat's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  said  Oldbuck,  in  alarm  of  some  im- 
pending bad  news,  and  arguing  upon  the  supplicating  tone  of  the  ladies,  as 
a  fortress  apprehends  an  attack  trom  the  very  first  flourish  of  the  trumpet 
which  announces  the  summons — **  what's  all  this? — what  do  you  bespeak 
my  patience  for?" 

"  No  particular  matter,  I  should  hope,  sir,"  said  Hector,  who,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  was  seated  at  the  breakfast-table;  —  "however,  whatever  it 
may  amount  to  I  am  answerable  for  it,  as  I  am  for  much  more  trouble  that 
I  have  ociiasioned,  and  for  which  I  have  little  more  than  thanks  to  offer." 

"  No,  no !  heartily  welcome,  heartily  welcome — only  let  it  be  a  vraming 
to  you,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  against  your  fits  of  anger,  which  is  a  short 
madness — Ira  furor  brevis — but  what  is  this  new  disaster?" 

••  My  dog,  sfr,  has  unfortunately  thrown  down" 

"  If  it  please  Heaven,  not  the  lachrymatory  from  Clochnaben !"  inter- 
jected Olobuck. 

"  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  am  afraid-— it  was  that  which 
stood  upon  the  sideboard — the  poor  thing  only  meant  to  eat  the  pat  of  fresh 
butter.'* 

"  In  which  she  has  fully  succeeded,  I  presume,  for  I  see  that  on  the  table 
is  salted.  But  that  is  nothing — my  lachrymatory,  the  main  pillar  of  my 
theory  on  which  I  rested  to  show,  in  despite  of  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of 
Mac-' /ribb,  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  defiles  of  these  mountains,  and 
left  bohind  them  traces  of  their  arts  and  arms,  is  gone  —  annihilated  —  m* 
du'jod  to  such  frasrments  as  might  be  the  shreds  of  a  broken— flowerpiit  t 
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-Hector.  I  b>ve  tbee. 


fiat  never  mure  be  oiBoer  of  mine.** 

**  Why,  really,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a  bad  figure  in  a  regimeni 
df  your  raisine." 

"  At  least,  Hector,  I  would  have  you  despatch  your  camp  train,  and 
travel  expeditus  or  relictu  impedimefUis,  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  am 
annoyed  by  this  beast — she  commits  burglary,  I  believe,  for  I  heard  her 
charged  with  breaking  into  the  kitchen  after  all  the  doors  are  locked,  and 
eating  up  a  shoulder  of  mutton." — (Our  readers,  if  they  chance  to  remember 
Jenny  Kintheruut's  precaution  of  leaving  the  door  open  when  she  went 
down  to  the  fisher's  cottaee,  will  probably  acquit  poor  Juno  of  that  aggra- 
vadon  of  guilt  which  the  lawyers  call  a  claustrum  fregiif  and  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  burglary  and  private  stealing.) 

'*  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  that  Juno  has  committed  so  much 
disorder;  but  Jack  Muirhead,  the  breaker,  was  never  able  to  bring  her 
under  command.  She  has  more  travel  than  any  bitch  I  ever  knew, 
but" 

"  Then,  Hector,  I  wish  the  bitch  would  travel  herself  out  of  my  grounds.'' 

"  We  will  both  of  us  retreat  to-morrow,  or  to-day,  but  I  would  not  will- 
ingly part  from  my  mother's  brother  in  unkindness  about  a  paltry  pipkin." 

"O  brother!  brother!"  ejaculated  Miss  M'Intyre,  in  utter  despair  at  this 
vituperative  epithet 

**  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  call  it?"  continued  Hector;  "it  was  just 
such  a  thing  as  they  use  in  Egypt  to  cool  wine,  or  sherbet,  or  water ;  —  I 
brought  home  a  pair  of  them— -I  might  have  brought  home  twenty." 

"  What !"  said  Oldbuck,  **  shaped  such  as  that  your  dog  threw  down  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  much  such  a  sort  of  earthen  jar  as  that  which  was  on  the  side- 
board. The^  are  in  my  lodgings  at  Fairport ;  we  brought  a  parcel  of  them 
to  cool  our  wine  on  the  passage—they  answer  wonderfully  well.  If  I  could 
think  they  would  in  any  degree  repay  your  loss,  or  rather  that  they  could 
afford  you  pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much  honoured  by  your  accept- 
ing them." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be  highly  gratified  by  possessing  them. 
To  trace  the  connexion  of  nations  by  their  usages,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
implements  which  they  employ,  has  been  long  my  favourite  study.  Every- 
thing that  can  illustrate  such  connexions  is  most  valuable  to  roe." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  them,  and  a 
few  trifles  of  the  same  kind.  And  now,  am  I  to  hope  you  have  forgiven 
me  ?" 

"  O,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  only  thoughtless  and  foolish." 

"But  Juno — she  is  only  thoughtless  too,  I  assure  you — the  breaker  tells 
me  she  has  no  vice  or  stubbornness." 

'*  Well,  I  grant  Juno  also  a  free  pardon — conditioned,  that  you  will  imi- 
tate her  in  avoiding  vice  and  stubbornness,  and  that  henceforward  she  banish 
herself  forth  of  ]S£>nkbams  parlour." 

"Then,  uncle,"  said  the  soldier,  "I  should  have  been  very  sorry  and 
ashamed  to  propose  to  you  anything  in  the  way  of  expiation  of  my  own  sins, 
or  those  of  my  follower,  that  I  thought  toorth  your  acceptance ;  but  now,  as 
all  is  forgiven,  will  you  permit  the  orphan-nephew,  to  whom  you  have  been 
a  father,  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  which  I  have  been  assured  is  really  curious, 
and  which  only  the  cross  accident  of  my  wound  has  prevented  my  delivering 
to  you  before  ?  I  got  it  from  a  French  Savant,  to  whom  I  rendered  some 
service  after  the  Alexandria  affair." 

The  captain  put  a  small  ring-case  into  the  Antiquary's  hands,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  an  antique  ring  of  massive  gold,  with  a  cameo, 
most  beautifully  executed,  bearing  a  head  of  Cleopatra.  The  Antiquary 
\^roke  forth  into  unrepressed  ecstacy,  shook  his  nephew  cordially  by  the 
Kami,  thanked  him  an  hundred  times,  and  showed  the  ring  to  his  sister  and 
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nieco  ^he  latter  of  Tvhom  had  the  tact  to  give  it  sufficient  admiration :  but 
Miss  Oiiselda  (though  she  had  the  same  affection  for  her  nephew)  had  not 
address  enougli  to  follow  the  lead. 

"  It's  a  bonny  thing,"  she  said,  "  Monkbarns,  and,  I  dare  say,  aTaloable; 
Lnt  it's  out  o'  my  way — ^ye  ken  I  am  nae  judge  o'  sic  matters." 

"  There  spoke  all  Fairport  in  one  Toice !"  exclaimed  Oldbuck ;  '^  it  is  the 
very  spirit  of  the  borougn  has  infected  us  all ;  I  think  I  have  smelled  the 
umoke  thoHe  two  days,  that  the  wind  has  stuck,  like  a  renwra^  in  the  nortb> 
east-^and  its  prejudices  fly  farther  than  its  \*apourB.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
Hector,  were  l  to  walk  up  the  High-street  of  iuirport,  displaying  this  ine» 
iimable  gem  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  I  met,  no  human  creature,  from  the 
proTost  to  the  town-crier,  would  stop  to  ask  me  its  history.  But  if  I  carried 
a  bale  of  linen  cloth  under  my  arm,  I  could  not  penetrate  to  the  Horsemarket 
ere  I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  queries  about  its  precise  texture  and  prioe. 
0,  one  might  parody  their  brutal  ignorance  in  the  words  of  Gray : 

Weave  the  warp  aiid  weave  the  wnof. 

The  wimlinK-sheet  of  wit  and  aeoM, 
Dull  iptriiieut  of  ilefencive  proof 

*Oaiiist  all  that  duih  nf>t  gaiher  pence." 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  peace-offering  being  quite  acceptable 
was,  that  while  the  Antiquary  was  in  full  declamation,  Juno,  who  held  him 
in  awe,  according  to  the  remarkable  instinct  by  which  dogs  instantly  discover 
those  who  like  or  dislike  them,  had  peeped  several  times  into  the  room,  and 
encountering  nothing  very  forbidding  in  his  aspect,  had  at  length  presumed 
to  introduce  her  full  person ;  and  finally,  becoming  bold  by  impunity,  she 
actually  ate  up  Mr.  Oldbuck's  toast,  as,  looking  first  at  one  then  at  anodier 
of  his  audience,  he  repeated,  with  self-K)omplacency, 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  Uie  wooC— — 

You  remember  the  passage  in  the  Fatal  Sisters,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
so  fine  as  in  the  original  —  But,  hey-day!  my  toast  has  vanished! — I  see 
which  way — ^Ah,  thou  type  of  womankind  I  no  wonder  they  take  offence  al 
thy  generic  appellation  1" — (So  saying,  he  shook  his  fist  at  Juno,  who  scoured 
out  of  the  parlour.) — "  U<iwever,  as  Jupiter,  according  to  Homer,  could  not 
rule  Juno  in  heaven,  and  as  Jack  Muirnead,  according  to  Hector  M'Intyre, 
has  been  eaually  unsuccessful  on  earth,  I  suppose  she  must  have  her  own 
way."  Ana  this  mild  censure  the  brother  and  sister  justly  acoounted  a 
full  pardon  for  Juno's  offences,  and  sate  down  well  pleased  to  the  morning 
meal. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Antiquary  proposed  to  his  nephew  to  go 
down  with  him  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  solaier  pleaded  the  want  of  a 
mourning  habit 

"O,  that  does  not  signify — your  presence  is  all  that  is  requisite.  I 
assure  you,  you  will  see  something  that  will  entertain  —  no,  that's  an  im- 
proper phrase  —  but  that  will  interest  you,  from  the  resemblances  which  I 
will  point  out  betwixt  popular  customs  on  such  occasions  and  those  of  the 
ancients." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me !"  thought  M'Intyfe ; — "  I  shall  certainly  misbehave^ 
and  lose  all  the  credit  I  have  so  lately  and  accidently  gained." 

When  they  set  out,  schooled  as  he  was  by  the  warning  and  entreating 
looks  of  his  sister,  the  soldier  made  his  resolution  strong  to  i^ive  no  oflenoe 
by  evincing  inattention  or  impatience.  But  our  liest  resolutions  arc  frail, 
when  opposed  to  our  predominant  inclinations.  Our  Antiquary, — to  leava 
nothing  unexplained,  nad  commenced  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  when  his  nephew  interrupted  him,  in  a  discission  upon  the 
**  age  of  hills,"  to  remark  that  a  large  sea-gull,  which  flitted  around  them, 
had  come  twice  within  shot.  This  error  being  acknowledged  and  pardoned, 
Oldbuck  roFumod  his  disquisition. 

**  Tliuso  are  circumstan'*^  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  Le  familiar  wi^ 
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mj  dear  Heetur ;  for,  in  the  etrange  oontingeiicies  of  the  present  war  which 
ngitates  eTeiy  comer  of  Earope,  there  is  no  knowing  where  jou  may  bfc 
culed  upon  to  serve.  If  in  Norway,  for  example,  or  jSenmark,  or  any  pari 
of  the  ancient  Scania,  or  ScandinaTia,  as  we  term  it,  what  coald  be  mors 
eonyenient  than  to  have  at  your  fingers'  ends  the  history  and  antiqnitiea 
of  that  ancient  ooontry,  the  qffiema  genHumt  the  mother  of  modem  Europe, 
the  nnrseiy  of  those  heroes. 


Stem  to  iafliet,  uid  itofaboni  to  MMlan, 
Who  Muiled  ia  doallil 

How  animating,  for  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  weary  march,  to  fin  i 
yoorself  in  the  yicinity  of  a  Runic  monument,  and  discover  that  you  have 
pitched  your  tent  beside  the  tomb  of  a  hero !" 

*'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  our  mess  would  be  better  supplied  if  it  chanced  to  be 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  good  poultry-yard." 

"  Alas,  that  you  should  say  so  1  No  wonder  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Agin* 
eoort  are  no  more,  when  respect  for  ancient  valour  has  died  away  in  the 
breuts  of  the  British  soldiery ." 

'^By  no  means,  sir — by  no  manner  of  means.  I  dare  say  that  Edward 
snd  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  these  heroes,  thought  of  their  dinner,  how- 
ever, before  they  thought  of  examining  an  old  tombstone.  But  I  assure 
yoo,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers'  fame ;  I 
used  often  of  an  evening  to  eet  old  Rory  M'Alnin  to  sing  us  songs  out  of 
Oasian  about  the  battles  of  ^ngal  and  Lamon  Mor,  and  Magnus  and  the 
Spirit  of  Muirartach." 

"And  did  you  believe,"  asked  the  aroused  Antiouary,  "did  you  abso> 
lately  believe  that  stuff  of  Macpherson's  to  be  really  ancient,  yon  simple 
boy?" 

'*  Believe  it,  sir? — how  could  I  but  believe  it,  when  I  have  heard  the  songs 
sane  from  my  infancy  ?" 

"But  not  the  same  as  Macpherson's  English  Ossian — you're  not  absurd 
enough  to  say  that,  I  hope  t"  said  the  Antic^uary,  his  brow  darkening  with 
wrath. 

But  Hector  stoutly  abode  the  storm ;  like  many  a  sturdy  Celt,  he  imagined 
the  honour  of  his  country  and  native  language  connected  with  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  popular  poems,  and  would  have  fought  knee-deep,  or  forfeited 
life  and  land,  raUier  than  have  given  up  a  Kne  of  them.  lie  therefore 
imdanntedly  maintained,  that  Rory  M'Alpin  could  repeat  the  whole  book 
from  one  end  to  another: — and  it  was  only  upon  cross-examination  that  he 
explained  an  assertion  so  general,  by  adding,  "  At  least,  if  ho  was  allowed 
whisky  enough,  he  could  repeat  as  long  as  anybody  would  hearken  to  him." 

"Ay,  ay,'  said  the  Antiquary;  "and  that,  I  suppose,  was  not  very 
long.'' 

"  Why,  we  had  our  duty,  sir,  to  attend  to,  and  could  not  sit  listening  aU 
night  to  a  piper." 

"  But  do  you  recollect,  now,"  said  Oldbuck,  setting  his  teeth  firmly  toge- 
ther, and  speaking  without  opening  them,  which  was  his  cuRtom  wh^n  con- 
tradicted—  "Do  you  recollect,  now,  any  of  these  verses  you  thought  so 
beautiful  and  interesting  ^-  being  a  capital  judge,  no  doubt,  of  such 
things?" 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  much  skiU,  uncle ;  but  it's  not  very  reasonable  to  be 
uigry  with  me  for  admiring  the  antiquities  of  my  own  country  more  than 
thow  of  the  Harolds,  Harfagers,  and  Hacos  you  are  so  fond  of. 

"Why,  these,  sir — these  mighty  and  unconquered  Qoths — were  your 
ancestors !  The  bare-breeched  Celts  whom  they  subdued,  and  suffered  onl^ 
ti»  ciist,  like  a  fearful  people,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  were  but  their 
Hanoi  pia  and  Serfs  1" 

Hector's  brow  now  grew  red  in  his  turn.     "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  un 
dffsiand  the  qietpipi^  of  Mancipia  and  Serfs,  but  I  connive  that  such 
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oamc«  are  Ytry  improperly  applied  to  Scotch  Highlanders :  no  man  but  mj 
mother's  brother  aarcd  to  have  used  such  language  in  my  presence ;  and  1 
pray  you  will  observe,  that  I  consider  it  as  neither  hospitable,  handsome, 
kind,  nor  generous  usage  towards  your  guest  and  your  Idnsman.  My  an- 
cestors, Mr.  Old  buck" 

"  Were  great  and  gallant  chiefs,  I  dare  say,  Hector ;  and  really  I  did  not 
mean  to  give  you  such  immense  offence  in  treating  a  point  of  remote  anfci* 
quity,  a  subject  on  which  I  always  am  myself  cool,  deliberate,  and  onim- 
passioned.  But  you  are  as  hot  and  hasty,  as  if  you  were  Hector  and 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon  to  bootj' 

"  I  am  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so  hastily,  uncle,  especially  to  you,  who 
have  been  so  generous  and  eood.     But  my  ancestors" 

"  No  more  about  it,  lad ;  1  meant  them  no  affront  —  none." 


"  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir ;  for  the  house  of  M'Intyre" 


"  Peace  be  with  them  all,  every  man  of  them,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  But 
to  return  to  our  subject — Do  you  recollect,  I  say,  any  of  those  poems  which 
afforded  you  such  amusement  r" 

"  Very  hard  this,"  thought  M'Intyre,  "  that  he  will  speak  with  such  glee 
of  everything  which  is  ancient,  excepting  my  family."  —  Then,  after  some 
efforts  at  recollection,  he  added  aloud,  "  Yes,  sir,  —  I  think  I  do  remember 
some  lines ;  but  you  do  not  understand  the  Gaelic  language." 

*'  And  will  readily  excuse  hearing  it.  But  yuu  con  give  me  some  idea  of 
the  sense  in  our  own  vernacular  idiom  ?" 

"  I  shall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter,"  said  M'Intyre,  running  over  the 
original,  well  garnished  with  aghes,  aughsj  and  oughs,  and  similar  gutturals, 
and  then  coughing  and  hawking  as  if  the  translation  stuck  in  his  throat. 
At  length,  having  premised  that  the  poem  was  a  dialogue  between  the  poet 
Oisin,  or  Ossian,  and  Patrick,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  wai 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the  first  two  or 
three  lines,  he  said  the  sense  was  to  this  purpose : 

Patrick  the  psalm-vinrer. 

Siiiofl  rou  will  tioc  listMi  to  une  of  mjr  ■Uinca» 

Hioogn  jrou  never  heaid  it  befure, 

I  am  K»iT|r  to  1«I1  ytm 

Yoa  are  ultle  batter  than  un  itm  — 

"Good!  good!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary;  "but  go  on.  Why,  this*  is, 
after  all,  the  most  admirable  fooling  —  1  dare  say  the  poet  was  very  right. 
What  says  the  Saint  ?" 

"  He  replies  in  character,"  said  M*Intyre :  "  but  you  should  hear  M'Alpiu 
sing  the  original.  The  speeches  of  Ossian  come  in  upon  a  strong  deep  bass 
—  those  of  Patrick  are  upon  a  tenor  key." 

"Like  M'Alpin's  drone  and  small  pipes,  I  suppose,"  said  Oldbuok. 
"Well?     Pray,  goon." 

"  Well  then,  Patrick  replies  to  Ossian : 

Upon  my  word,  wm  of  Fiocal. 
Willie  I  am  wurblinr  the  inalim, 
Thp  danour  of  jrour  old  wuimin%  talea 
DnturlM  my  devirtional  eierama.** 

"  Excellent !  —  why,  this  is  better  and  better.  I  hope  Saint  Patrick  san^ 
hfitter  than  Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it  would  be  hang-choice  between  the 
popt  and  psalmist.  But  what  I  admire  is  the  courtesy  of  these  two  eminent 
persons  towards  each  other.  It  is  a  pity  there  should  not  be  a  word  of  this 
III  Macphcrson's  translation." 

*' If  you  arc  sure  of  that,"  said  M*Intyre,  gravely,  "he  must  have  taken 
very  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  original." 

"  It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly  —  but  pray  proceed." 

*'  Then,"  said  M'Intyrc,  "  this  is  the  answer  of  Ossian  ■ 

flare  you  oompara  yoor  paalmii 
'VOU  BOB  of  a  ." 
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**  Soa  of  a  what?"  exclaimed  Oldback. 

**  It  means,  I  think,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  some  reluctance,  "  bod 
•f  a  female  dog: 

Do  jrou  onmpttre  jroor  paalim. 

To  the  tales  of  the  bera-ana'd  PeniaoaT" 


"  Are  you  sure  you  are  translating  that  last  epithet  correctly,  Hector  V 

**  Quite  sure,  sir,"  answered  Hector,  doggedly. 

**  Because  I  should  have  thought  the  nudity  might  have  been  quoted  a* 
existing  in  a  different  part  of  the  body." 

Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  insinuation,  Hector  proceeded  in  his  rocita 
fcion: 

**  I  shall  think  it  no  arsat  harm 
To  wriof  your  bald  head  frooa  your  sfaonlden— 

But  what  is  that  yonder?"  exclaiqied  Hector,  interrupting  himself. 

"One  of  the  herd  of  Proteus,"  said  the  Antiquary — "hphoca,  or  seali 
lying  asleep  on  the  beach." 

Upon  which  M'Intyre,  with  the*  eagerness  of  a  young  sportsman,  totally 
foreot  both  Ossian,  Patrick,  his  uncle,  and  his  wound,  and  exclaiming — **1 
ahfSl  haTo  her !  I  shall  have  her  I"  snatched  the  walking-stick  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  astonished  Antiquary,  at  some  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and 
set  of  at  full  speed  to  get  between  the  animal  and  the  sea,  to  which  element, 
having  caueht  the  alarm,  she  was  rapidly  retreating. 

Not  Sancho,  when  his  master  interrupted  his  account  of  the  combatants 
of  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm,  tu  advance  in  person  to  the  charge  of 
the  flock  of  sheep,  stood  more  confounded  than  Oldbuck  at  this  sudden 
escapade  of  his  nephew. 

**  is  the  devil  in  him,"  was  his  first  exclamation,  "  to  go  to  disturb  the 
brute  that  was  never  thinking  of  him  !"  —  Then  elevating  his  voice,  "  Hec- 
tor—  nephew  —  fool  —  let  alone  the  Phoca  —  let  alone  toe  Phoca!  —  they 
bite,  I  tell  you,  like  furies.  He  minds  me  no  more  than  a  post.  There  — 
there  they  are  at  it — Gad,  th^  Phoca  has  the  best  of  it !  I  am  glad  to  see 
it,"  said  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  though  really  alarmed  for  his 
nephew's  safety  —  "  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  spirit." 

In  truth,  the  seal,  finding  her  retreat  intercepted  by  the  light-footed  sol- 
dier, confronted  him  manfully,  and  having  sustained  a  heavy  blow  without 
injury,  she  knitted  her  brows,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  animal  when  incensed, 
and  making  use  at  once  of  her  fore  paws  and  her  unwieldy  strength,  wrench 
ed  the  weapon  out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  overturned  him  on  the  sands, 
and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea,  without  doing  him  any  farther  injury. 
Captain  M*Intyre,  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance  at  the  issue  of  his  ex 
ploit,  just  rose  in  time  to  receive  the  ironical  congratulations  of  his  uncle, 
upon  a  sinsle  combat  worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  Ossian  himself, 
"since,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "your  magnanimous  opponent  hath  fleil, 

though  not  upon  eagle's  wings,  from  the  foe  that  was  low £gad,  she 

walloped  away  with  all  the  grace  of  triumph,  and  has  carried  my  stick  off 
Also,  by  way  of  spolia  opima" 

M'Intyre  had  little  to  answer  for  himself,  except  that  a  Highlander  could 
never  pass  a  deer,  a  seal,  or  a  salmon,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of 
having  a  trial  of  skill  with  them,  and  that  he  had  forgot  one  of  his  arms 
was  in  a  sling.  He  also  made  his  fall  an  apology  for  returning  bock  to 
Moukbarns,  and  thus  escape  the  farther  raillery  of  his  uncle,  as  well  as  hU 
lamentations  for  his  walking-stick. 

"I  cut  it,"  he  said,  ".in  the  classic  woods  of  Hawthornden,  when  I  did 
not  expect  always  to  have  been  a  bachelor  —  I  would  not  have  given  it  fof 
in  ocesn  of  sea's — O  Hector!  Flector!  —  thy  namesake  was  born  to  be  the 
mop  of  Troy,  and  thou  to  be  the  plague  of  Moukbarns  I" 
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C||0]ittr  t^t  €||irti(-/trit. 

Tell  iM  not  of  it.  friend —whra  th*  jonag  wwp. 
TiMir  tMn  MW  lake-wMrm  brio*;  — from  jpoor  old  ofop 
Sorrow  fUl«  &awm  like  luul-dnHw  of  tko  North, 
Chillinc  tha  fanrow*  of  oar  wiilierad  cheoks. 
Cold  M  oor  hopoa,  ud  haideoed  tm  our  feolioir— 
Thoira,  tm  thny  Ml,  link  nghlloM— oun  recoil, 
iio^ft  the  fur  ptain,  and  biookeQ  «U  before  ue. 

Old  Plat. 

Tb«  Antiquary,  being  now  alone,  hastened  bis  |>aoe,  wblcb  bad  Lee^ 
1  tftarded  by  these  yarious  discussions,  and  the  rencontre  which  bad  closed 
t^em,  and  soon  arrived  before  the  half-dosen  cottages  at  Mussel-erag. 
Tlrey  now  had,  in  addition  to  their  usual  squalid  and  uncomfortable  ap* 
pejurance,  the  melaacholy  attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The  boftts 
wei"o  all  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  and,  though  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
seajDM  fayourable,  the  chant,  which  is  used  by  the  fishers  when  at  sea,  was 
eilentk  as  well  as  tlie  prattle  of  the  children,  and  the  shrill  song  of  the 
mother,  as  she  sits  unending  her  nets  by  the  door.  A  few  of  the  neigh- 
bours, oome  in  their  antique  and  well-saved  suits  of  black,  others  in  their 
ordinaiy  clothes,  but  all  bearing  an  expression  of  mournful  sympathy  with 
distresu  so  sudden  itnd  unexpected,  stood  gathered  around  the  door  of 
Mucklebaokit's  cotta^,  waiting  till  "the  booy  was  lifted."  As  the  Laird 
of  Monkbarns  appro  Ached,  they  made  way  for  him  to  enter,  doffing  their 
hats  and  bonnets  as  he  passed,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  courtesy,  and  he 
returned  their  salutei^  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  inside  of  the  cottage,  was  a  scene  which  our  Wilkie  alone  could 
have  painted,  with  that  exquisite  feeling  of  nature  that  characterises  his 
enchanting  productions. 

The  body  was  laid  in  its  coffin  within  the  wooden  bedstead  which  the 
young  fisher  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the  father, 
whose  rugged  weatbdr-beaten  countenance,  shaded  by  his  grisxled  hair, 
had  faced  many  a  stormy  night  and  night-like  day.  He  was  apparently 
revolving  his  loss  in  his  mind,  with  that  strong  feeling  of  painful  gnef  pecu- 
liar to  harsh  and  rough  characters,  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hatred 
against  the  world,  and  all  that  remain  in  it,  after  the  beloved  object  is 
withdrawn.  The  old  man  had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  his 
son,  and  had  onl^r  been  withheld  by  main  force  rrom  renewing  them  at  a 
moment  when,  without  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  sufferer,  he  must 
himself  have  perished.  All  tnis  apparently  was  boiling  in  his  recollection. 
His  glance  was  directed  sidelong  towards  the  coffin,  as  to  an  object  on  which 
he  could  not  steadfastly  look,  and  yet  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes.    His  answers  to  the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally 

Sut  to  him,  were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  His  family  had  not  yet 
ared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either  of  sympathy  or  consolation.  His  mas 
culine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute  mistress  of  the  family,  as  she 
justly  boasted  herself,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  was,  by  this  great  loss, 
terrified  into  silence  and  submission,  and  compelled  to  hide  from  her  hus^ 
band's  observation  the  bursts  of  her  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected 
food  ever  since  the  disaster  had  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach 
nim,  she  had  that  morning,  with  affectionate  artifice,  employed  the  youngest 
and  favourite  child  to  preRcnt  her  husband  with  some  nourishment  His 
drst  a<;tion  was  to  put  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence  that  Inghtened 
the  child :  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  devour  him  with  kisses. 
"  Ye'U  1)0  a  bra*  fallow,  an  ye  be  spared,  Patie, — ^but  ye'U  never — ^nevor  caL 
lie — what  he  was  to  me  1 — He  has  sailed  the  coble  wi'  me  since  he  was  ten 
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rean  sold,  and  there  wasna  the  like  o'  him  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and 
Bachan-nem.  —  They  say  folks  maim  submit^ I  will  try." 

And  he  had  been  silent  from  that  moment  until  compelled  to  answer  thf 
necessary  questions  we  have  already  noticed.  Such  was  the  diseonsolafe 
Kate  of  the  father. 

In  another  comer  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  hj  her  apron,  which 
was  flung  over  it^  sat  the  mother  —  the  nature  of  her  gnef  sufficiently  indi- 
eaied  by  the  wrin^ng  of  her  hands,  and  the  conTubiye  agitation  of  the 
bosom,  which  the  covering  could. not  conceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  olli- 
eioQsly  whispering  into  her  ear  the  common-place  topic  of  resignation  under 
irremediable  nusfortune,  seemed  as  if  Ihey  were  endeayouring  to  stun  the 
grief  which  they  could  not  console. 

The  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the  preparations 
they  beheld  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  display  of  wheaten  bread  and 
wine,  which  the  poorest  peasant,  or  fisher,  oifers  to  the  guests  on  these 
mournful  occasions;  and  thus  their  grief  for  their  brother's  death  was 
fthaost  already  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendour  of  hb  funeral. 

Bat  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
lorrowing  group.  Seated  on  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  usual  air  of 
apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in  what  surrounded  her,  she  seemed  every 
BOW  and  then  mechanically  to  resume  the  motion  of  twirling  her  spindle ; 
then  to  look  towards  her  bosom  for  the  distaff,  although  both  had  been  laid 
aside.  She  would  then  cast  her  eyes  about,  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the 
usual  implements  of  her  industry,  and  appear  struck  by  the  black  colour 
of  the  gown  in  which  they  had  dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the  number 
of  persons  bv  whom  she  was  surrounded.  Then,  finally,  she  would  raise 
her  head  with  a  ghastly  look,  and  fU  her  eyes  upon  the  bed  which  contained 
the  coffin  of  her  grandson,  as  if  she  had  at  once,  and  for  the  first  time, 
scouired  sense  to  comprehend  her  inexpressible  calamity.  These  alternate 
feeungs  of  embarrassment,  wonder,  ana  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other 
more  than  once  upon  her  torpid  features.  But  sh^  spoke  not  a  word — 
neither  had  she  shed  a  tear— nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either 
from  look  or  expression,  to  what  extent  she  comprehended  the  uncommon 
bustle  around  her.  Thus  she  sat  among  the  funeral  assembly  like  a  con* 
necting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners  and  the  dead  corpse  which 
they  bewailed— a  being  in  whom  the  light  of  existence  was  already  obscured 
by  the  encroaching  shadows  of  death. 

When  Oldbuck  entered  this  house  of  mourning,  he  was  received  by  a 
general  and  silent  inclination  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
Scotland  on  such  occasions,  wine  and  spirits  and  bread  were  offered  round 
to  the  guests.  Elspeth,  as  these  refreshments  were  presented,  surprised  and 
startled  the  whole  company  by  motioning  to  the  person  who  bore  them  to 
stop ;  then,  taking  a  glass  in  her  hand,  she  rose  up,  and,  as  the  smile  of 
dotage  played  upon  her  shrivelled  features,  she  pronounced,  with  a  hollow 
and  tremulous  voice,  **  Wishing  a'  your  healths,  sirs,  and  often  may  we  hae 
such  merry  meetings  1" 

All  shrunk  from  the  ominous  pledge,  and  set  down  the  untasted  liquor 
with  a  degree  of  shuddering  horror,  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  know 
how  many  superstitions  are  still  common  on  such  occasions  among  the 
Scottish  vulvar.  But  as  the  old  woman  tasted  the  liquor,  she  suddenly 
ordaimed  with  a  sort  of  shriek,  "  What's  this  ? — this  is  wine — how  should 
diere  be  wine  in  my  son's  house  ?  —  ^y/'  she  continued  with  a  suppressed 
poan,  **  I  mind  the  sorrowful  cause  now,"  and  dropping  the  glass  tr^.m  her 
hand,  she  stood  a  moment  gazing  fixedly  on  the  bed  in  which  the  coffin  of 
her  grandson  was  deposited^  and  then  sinking  gradually  into  her  seat,  she 
-overed  her  eyes  and  forehead  with  her  withered  and  pallid  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  clergy  mar.  entered  the  ccttage.  Mr.  Blatter^wi. 
though  a  dreadful  proser,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  augmentations. 
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localities,  teinds,  and  overtureB  in  that  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
which,  unfortunately  for  his  auditois,  he  chanced  one  year  to  act  as  mode* 
rator,  was  nevertheless  a  good  man,  in  the  old  Scottish  presb^terian  phrase, 
God-ward  and  man-ward.  No  divine  was  more  attentive  in  visiting  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  in  catechizing  the  youth,  in  instructing  the  i^orant,  and 
in  reproving  the  erring.  And  hence,  notwithstanding  impatience  of  his 
prolixity  and  prejudices,  personal  or  professional,  and  notwithstanding, 
moreover,  a  certain  habitual  contempt  for  his  understanding,  especially  on 
affairs  of  genius  and  taste,  on  which  Blattergowl  was  apt  to  oe  diffuse,  from 
1 1  is  hope  of  one  day  fighting  his  way  to  a  chair  of  rhetoric  or  belles  lettres, 
—  notwithstanding,  I  say,  all  the  prejudices  excited  against  him  by  these 
-circumstances,  our  friend  the  Antiquary  looked  with  great  regard  and 
respect  on  the  said  Blattergowl,  though  I  own  he  could  seldom,  even  by  his 
sense  of  decency  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  womankind,  be  hounded  otU^ 
as  he  called  it,  to  hear  him  preach.  But  ho  regularly  took  shame  to  him- 
self for  his  absence  when  Blattergowl  came  to  Monkbarns  to  dinner,  to 
which  he  was  always  invited  of  a  Sunday,  a  mode  of  testifying  his  respeet 
which  the  proprietor  probably  thought  fully  as  agreeable  to  the  clergyman, 
and  rather  ^lore  cona^nial  to  his  own  habits. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  can  only  serve  to  introduce  the  honest 
clergyman  more  particularly  to  our  readers,  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  hut,  and  received  the  mute  and  melancholy  salutations  of  the 
company  whom  it  contained,  than  he  edged  himself  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate father,  and  seemed  to  endeavour  to  slide  in  a  few  words  of  condolence 
or  of  consolation.  But  the  old  man  was  incapable  as  yet  of  receiving 
cither ;  he  nodded,  however,  gruffly,  and  shook  the  clergyman's  hand  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  good  intentions,  but  was  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make  any  verbal  reply. 

The  minister  next  passed  to  the  mother,  moving  along  the  floor  as  slowlVf 
silently,  and  gradually,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  that  the  ground  would, 
like  unsafe  ice,  brealfr^ beneath  his  feet,  or  that  the  first  echo  of  a  footstep 
was  to  dissolve  some  magic  spell,  and  plunge  the  hut,  with  all  its  inmates, 
into  a  subterranean  abyss.  The  tenor  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  poor 
woman  could  only  be  judged  by  her  answers,  as,  half-stifled  by  sobs  ill- 
repressed,  and  by  the  covering  which  she  still  kept  over  her  countenance, 
she  faintly  answered  at  each  pause  in  his  speech — **  Yes,  sir,  yes ! — Ye're 
very  gude  —  ye're  very  gude  I  -—  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt  I  —  It's  our  duty  to 
submit  I  —  But,  0  dear,  my  poor  Steenie  I  the  pride  o'  my  very  heart,  that 
was  sae  handsome  and  comely,  and  a  help  to  his  family,  and  a  comfort  to 
us  a',  and  a  pleasure  to  a'  that  lookit  on  him  I  — O  my  bairn  I  my  bairn  I 
my  bairn  I  what  for  is  thou  lying  there  I  —  and  eh  I  what  for  am  1  left  to 
greet  for  ye  I" 

There  was  no  contending  with  this  burst  of  sorrow  and  natural  afieotioa. 
Oldbuck  had  repeated  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  to  conceal  the  tears  which, 
despite  his  shrewd  and  caustic  temper,  were  apt  to  start  on  such  occasions. 
The  female  assistants  whimpered,  ttio  men  held  their  bonnets  to  their  faces, 
and  spoke  apart  with  each  other.  The  clergyman,  meantime,  addressed  hit 
ghostly  consolation  to  the  aged  grandmotner.  At  first  she  listened,  or 
seemed  to  listen,  to  what  he  said,  with  the  apathy  of  her  usual  unconscious- 
ness. But  as,  in  pressing  this  theme,  he  approached  so  near  to  her  ear 
tliat  the  sense  of  nis  words  became  distinctly  intelligible  to  her^  thon^ 
unheard  by  those  who  stood  more  distant,  her  countenance  at  once  assumed 
that  stern  and  expressive  cast  which  characterized  her  intervals  of  intelli- 
gence. She  drew  up  her  head  and  body,  shook  her  head  in  a  manner  that 
showed  at  least  impatience,  if  not  scorn  of  his  counsel,  and  waved  her 
hand  slightly,  but  with  a  gesture  so  exprnsBive,  as  to  indicate  to  all  who 
witnessed  it  a  marked  and  disdainful  rcjoctiun  of  the  ghostly  c»n9f.lation 
proffered  to  her.    The  minister  step) km  1  buck  as  if  repulsed  and,  by  xiftUir 
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gentlj  and  dropping  his  band,  seemed  to  show  at  once  wonder,  sorrow,  and 
compassion  for  her  dreadful  state  of  mind.  The  rest  of  the  company 
sympathised,  and  a  stifled  whisper  went  through  them,  indicating  how 
mucn  her  desperate  and  determined  manner  impressed  them  with  awe,  and 
eren  horror. 

In  the  meantime  the  funeral  company  was  completed,  by  the  arriTal  of 
one  or  two  persons  who  had  been  expected  from  Fairport.  The  wine  and 
•pints  again  circulated,  and  the  dumb  show  of  greeting  was  anew  inter 
citanged.  The  graiidame  a  second  time  took  a  glass  in  her  hand,  drank  its 
contents,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  —  **  lia !  ha  I  I  hae  tasted 
wine  tmce  in  ae  day — ^Whan  did  I  that  before,  think  ye,  cummers  ? — ^Never 

since" and  the  transient  glow  vanishing  from  her  countenance,  she  set 

the  glass  down,  and  sunk  upon  the  settle  from  whence  she  had  risen  to 
snatch  at  it. 

As  the  general  amazement  subsided,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  whose  heart  bled  to 
witness  what  he  considered  as  the  errings  of  the  enfeebled  intellect  struggling 
with  the  torpid  chill  of  age  and  of  sorrow,  observed  to  the  clergyman  that 
it  was  time  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  The  father  was  incapable  of 
giving  directions,  but  the  nearest  relation  of  the  family  made  a  sign  to  the 
carpenter,  who  in  such  cases  goes  through  the  duty  of  the  undertaker,  to 
proceed  in  his  o£Soe.  The  creak  of  the  screw-nails  presently  announced 
that  the  lid  of  the  last  mansion  of  mortality  was  in  thd  act  of  being  secured 
above  its  tonant.  The  last  act  which  separates  us  for  ever,  even  from  the 
mortal  relics  of  the  person  we  assemble  to  mourn,  has  usually  its  effect 
upon  the  most  indifferent,  selfish,  and  hard-hearted.  With  a  spirit  of  oon- 
tradiction,  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  esteeming  narrow-minded,  the 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  kirk  rejected,  even  on  this  most  solemn  occasion, 
(he  form  of  an  address  to  the  Divinity,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give 
countenance  to  the  rituals  of  Rome  or  of  England.  With  much  better  and 
more  liberal  judgment,  it  is  the  present  practice  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
clergymen  to  seise  this  opportunity  of  ofl^ring  a  pi*ayer,  and  exhortation, 
suitable  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  living,  while  they  are  yet  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  relics  of  him  whom  they  have  but  lately  seen  such  as 
they  themselves,  and  who  now  is  such  as  they  must  in  their  time  become. 
But  this  decent  and  praiseworthy  practice  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  treating,  or  at  least  A^.  Blattergowl  did  not  act  upon  it,  and 
the  ceremony  proceeded  without  any  devotional  exercise. 

The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  supported  upon  handspikes  by  the 
nearest  relatives,  now  only  waited  the  father  to  support  the  head,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Two  or  three  of  these  privileged  persons  spoke  to  him,  but  he  only 
answered  by  shaking  his  hand  and  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  With 
better  intention  than  judgment,  the  friends,  who  considered  this  as  an  act 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  living,  and  of  decency  towards  the  deceased, 
would  have  proceeded  to  enforce  their  request,  had  not  Oldbuck  interfered 
between  the  distressed  father  and  his  well-meaning  tormentors,  and  informed 
them,  that  he  himself,  as  landlord  and  master  to  the  deoeased,  "  would  carry 
his  head  to  the  grave."  In  spite  of  the  sorrowful  occasion,  the  hearts  of 
the  relatives  swelled  within  them  at  so  marked  a  distinction  on  the  part  of 
the  laird ;  and  old  Alison  Breck,  who  was  present  among  other  fish-women, 
Bwore  almost  aloud,  **  Ills  honour  Monkbarns  should  never  want  sax  warp 
of  oysters  in  the  season"  (of  which  fish  he  was  understood  to  be  fond),  '*  if 
4he  should  gang  to  sea  ana  dredge  for  them  hersell,  in  the  foulest  wind  that 
0ver  blew."  And  such  is  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  common  people,  that 
by  this  instance  of  compliance  with  their  customs,  and  respect  tor  their 
v^rsons,  Mr.  Oldbuck  gained  more  popularity  than  by  all  the  sums  which 
he  hsd  yearly  distributed  in  the  parish  for  purposes  of  private  or  general 
riianiy. 

The  sad  procession  ^ow  roovod  slowly  forward,  preceded  by  the  beadles^ 
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*vt  saulie^  with  their  batons,  —  miserable-looking  old  men,  tottering  as  if 
on  the  edge  of  that  grave  to  which  they  were  marshalling  another,  aaJ 
elad,  aocordinff  to  Scottish  guise,  with  threadbare  black  coats,  and  hunting- 
caps  decorated  with  rusty  crape.  Monkbams  would  probably  have  remon- 
stnited  against  this  superfluous  expense,  had  he  been  consulted ;  but,  in 
doing  BO,  he  would  have  given  more  offence  than  he  gained  popularity  by 
condescending  to  perform  the  office  of  chief  mourner.  Of  this  he  was 
quite  aware,  and  wisely  withheld  rebuke,  where  rebuke  and  advice  would 
havo  been  equally  unavailing.  In  truth,  the  Scottish  peasantiy  are  still 
'nfected  with  that  rage  for  funeral  ceremonial,  which  once  distinguished  the 

Kuidees  of  the  kingdom  so  much,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  by  the 
rliament  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  it ;  and  I  have  known 
many  in  the  lowest  stations,  who  denied  themselves  not  merely  the  comforts^ 
but  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  save  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
might  enable  their  surviving  friends  to  bury  them  like  Christians,  as  thev 
termed  it;  nor  could  their  faithful  executors  be  prevailed  upon,  though 
•  equally  necessitous,  to  turn  to  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  living,  the 
money  vainly  wasted  upon  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  procession  to  the  churchyard  at  about  half-a-mile's  distance,  was 
made  with  the  mournful  solemnity  usual  on  these  occasions, — ^the  body  was 
consigned  to  its  parent  earth, — and  when  the  labour  of  the  gravediggers 
had  filled  up  the  trench,  and  covered  it  with  fresh  sod,  Mr.  Old  buck,  taking 
his  hat  off,  saluted  the  assistants,  who  had  stood  by  in  melancholy  silence, 
and  with  iJiat  adieu  dispersed  the  mourners. 

The  clergvman  offered  our  Antiquary  his  company  to  walk  homeward ; 
but  Mr.  Oldbuok  had  been  so  much  struck  with  the  deportment  of  the 
dsherman  and  his  mother,  that,  moved  by  compassion,  and  perhaps  also,  in 
some  degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  induces  us  to  seek  out  even  what  gives 
us  pain  to  witness,  he  preferred  a  solitary  walk  by  the  ooast»  for  the  pur 
pose  of  again  visiting  the  cottage  as  he  pajBsed; 
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C|it)tttr  tjii  4(|irtt(-|nnsii. 


What  ia  this  Mcrat  sin.  this  nntnld  tale, 
That  art  cannot  extrat^  onr  penanoa  eleanaa 
Her  nuaclea  hokl  their  plaoa ; 


Nor  diacompond,  nor  formed  to  sleadiaea. 
Mo  aodden  fluhiAC.  and  no  faltering  lip.— 

MtSURIODB  IfOTBIB. 


Ths  coffin  had  been  borne  from  the  place  where  it  rested.    The  mjganMn^ 
in  regular  gradation,** according  to  the  rank  or  their  relationship  tu  site 


deceased,  had  filed  from  the  cottage,  while  the  younger  male  children  were 
led  along  to  totter  after  the  bier  of  their  brother,  and  to  view  with  wonder 
a  ceremonial  which  they  could  hardly  comprehend.  The  female  goesips 
next  rose  to  depart,  and,  with  consideration  for  the  situation  of  the  parentis 
carried  along  with  them  the  girls  of  the  family,  to  give  the  unhappy  pair 
Cime  and  opportunity  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  soften  tneir 

f:rief  by  communicating  it  But  their  kind  intention  was  without  effect. 
*he  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entrance  of  the  cottage,  as  she  went  out, 
and  drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the  father,  &rst  ascertaining  by 
a  hasty  glance  that  no  stranger  remained,  started  up,  clasped  his  han<u 
wildly  above  his  head,  uttered  a  cry  of  the  despair  which  he  had  hithertu 
repressed,  and,  in  ail  the  impotent  impatience  of  grieC  half  rushed  ball 
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Ttngg^***^  forward  to  the  bed  on  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited,  threw 
himeelf  down  npon  it,  and  smothering,  as  it  were,  his  head  among  the  bed 
elothes,  g%Te  Tent  to  the  full  pasaion  of  his  sorrow.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the 
wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  her  husband's  afflictioit-<- 
atticUon  still  more  fearful  as  agitating  a  man  of  hardened  mannefe  and  a 
robust  frame — suppressed  her  own  sobs  and  tean,  and  pulling  him  by  thf 
skirts  of  his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that,  though  one  was 
removed,  he  had  still  a  wife  and  children  to  comfort  and  supporl  The 
appeal  came  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  anguish,  and  was  totally  unat^ 
tended  to ;  he  continued  to  remain  prostrate,  indicating,  by  sobs  so  bitter 
and  violent  that  they  shook  the  bed  and  partition  against  which  it  rested, 
by  clenched  hands  which  grasped  the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement  and 
eonvulsiTe  motion  of  his  legs,  how  deep  and  how  terrible  was  the  agony  of 
a  father's  sorrow. 

"  O,  what  a  day  is  this !  what  a  day  is  this  I"  said  the  poor,  mother,  her 
womanish  affliction  already  exhausted  by  sobs  and  tears,  and  now  almost 
tost  in  terror  for  the  state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband — "0,  what  an 
hour  is  this  I  and  naebod^  to  help  a  poor  lone  woman — O,  gudemither,  could 
ye  bat  speak  a  word  to  him  t — ^wad  ye  but  bid  him  be  comforted  I" 

To  her  astonishment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear,  her  husbard's 
mother  heard  and  answered  the  appeal.  She  rose  and  walked  acrosfc  the 
floor  without  support,  and  without  much  apparent  feebleness,  and  standing 
by  the  bed  on  which  her  son  had  extended  nimself,  she  said,  "Rise  up,  my 
son,  and  sorrow  not  for  him  that  is  beyond  sin  and  sorrow  and  temptation. 
Sorrow  is  for  those  that  remain  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  and  darkness — I,  wha 
dinna  sorrow,  and  wha  canna  sorrow  for  ony  ane,  hae  maist  need  that  ye 
should  a'  sorrow  for  me." 

The  Toice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  fbr  years  as  taking  part  in  the  active 
duties  of  life,  or  offering  advice  or  consolation,  produced  its  effect  upon  her 
son.  He  assumed  a  sitting  posture  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appear* 
anee,  attitude,  and  gestures,  changed  from  those  of  angry  despair  to  deep 
grief  and  dejection.  The  grandmother  retired  to  her  nooK,  the  mother  me- 
chanically took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read,  though 
her  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears. 

They  were  thus  occupied,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

**  He^h,  sirs !"  ssud  the  poor  mother,  "  wha  is  it  that  pan  be  coming  m 
that  gait  e'enow  ? — ^They  canna  hae  heard  o'  our  misfortune,  I'm  sure." 

The  knock  being  repeated,  she  rose  and  opened  the  door,  saying  quern- 
loosiy,  "  Whatna  gut's  that  to  disturb  a  sorrowfu'  house  ?" 

A  tall  man  in  black  stood  before  her,  whom  she  instantly  recognised  to 
be  Lord  Qlenallan.  **  Is  there  not,"  he  said,  "  an  old  woman  lodging  in  this 
or  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages,  called  Elspeth,  who  was  long  resident 
at  Craigbumfoot  of  OlenaUan  ?" 

'*  If  s  my  gudemither,  my  lord,"  said  Margaret ;  "  but  she  canna  see  on^- 
body  e'enow — Ohon  I  we're  dreeing  a  sair  weird — Me  hae  had  a  heavy  dis- 
pensation I" 

*'  God  forbid,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  that  I  should  on  light  occasion  dis- 
torb  your  sorrow ;  —  but  my  days  are  numbered  —your  mother-in-law  is  in 
the  extremity  of  age,  and,  if  I  see  her  not  to-day,  we  may  never  meet  on 
this  side  of  time." 

** And  what,"  answered  the  desolate  mother,  "wad  ye  see  at  an  auld 
woman,  broken  down  wi'  age  and  sorrow  and  heartbreak?  Qentle  or 
semple  shall  not  darken  my  doors  the  day  my  bairn's  been  carried  out  a 
lorpae.'' 

W  hiie  she  spoke  thus,  indulging  the  natural  irritability  of  disposition  and 
profession,  which  began  to  mingle  itself  with  hor  grief  when  its  first  uncon- 
trcdled  burets  were  gone  by,  she  held  the  door  about  one-third  part  open 
and  placed  herself  in  the  gap,  as  if  to  render  the  visitor's  entrance  impossi 
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ble.  But  *he  voice  of  her  husband  was  heard  from  within — "  Wha's  that, 
Maggie  ?  what  for  are  ye  steeking  them  out  ? — ^let  them  come  in ;  it  doeana 
si^miy  an  auld  rope's  end  wha  comes  in  or  wha  gaes  out  o'  this  house  frae 
this  time  forward. 

The  woman  stood  aside  at  her  husband's  command,  and  permitted  Lord 
Qlenalian  to  enter  the  hut"  The  dejection  exhibited  in  his  broken  frame 
and  emaciated  countenance,  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  effects  of 
grieC  as  they  were  displayed  in  the  rude  and  weatherbeaten  visage  of  the 
fisherman,  and  the  masculine  features  of  his  wife.  He  approached  the  old 
woman  as  she  was  seated  on  her  usual  settle,  and  asked  ner,  in  a  tone  as 
iudibie  as  his  voice  could  make  it,  "Are  you  filspeth  of  the  Graigbumfoot 
>f  Glenallan  V 

"Wha  is  it  that  asks  about  the  unhallowed  residence  of  that  evil 
woman  V  was  the  answer  returned  to  his  query. 

"  The  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan.'' 

"  Earl !— Earl  of  Glenallan  I" 

"lie  who  was  called  William  Lord  Geraldin,"  said  the  Earl;  "and 
whom  his  mother's  death  has  made  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"  Open  the  bole/'  said  the  old  woman,  firmly  and  hastily  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  "  open  the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord 
Geraldin — the  son  of  my  mistress, — him  that  I  received  in  my  arms  within 
the  hour  after  he  was  born  —  him  that  has  reason  to  curse  me  that  I  didna 
smother  him  before  the  hour  was  past  I" 

The  window,  which  had  been  shut  in  order  that  a  gloomy  twilight  might 
add  to  the  solemnity  of  tlie  funeral  meeting,  was  opened  as  she  commanded, 
and  threw  a  sudden  and  strong  light  through  the  smoky  and  misty  atmo- 
sphere of  the  slifiing  cabin.  Falling  in  a  stream  upon  ihe  chimney,  the 
rays  illuminated,  in  the  way  that  Rembrandt  would  have  chosen,  the 
features  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  those  of  the  old  sibyl,  who  now, 
standing  upon  her  feet,  and  holding  him  by  one  hand,  peered  anxiously  in 
his  features  with  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  holding  her  long  and  withered 
fore-finger  within  a  small  distance  of  his  face,  moved  it  slowly  as  if  to 
trace  the  outlines,  and  reconcile  what  she  recollected  with  that  she  now 
beheld.  As  she  finished  her  scrutiny,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  It's  a 
sair-^sair  change;  and  wha's  fault  is  it?— but  t-hat's  written  down  where 
it  will  be  remembered — it's  written  on  tablets  of  brass  with  a  pen  of  steel, 
where  all  is  recorded  that  is  done  in  the  flesh. — And  what,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  what  is  Lord  Geraldin  seeking  from  a  poor  auld  creature  like 
me,  that's  dead  already,  and  only  belangs  sae  far  to  the  living  that  she  isna 
yet  laid  in  the  moulds  ?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  why  was  it 
that  you  requested  so  urgently  to  see  me  ?  —  and  why  did  you  back  your 
request  by  sending  a  token  which  you  knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse  ?" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  took  from  his  purse  the  ring  which  Edie  Ochiltree 
had  delivered  to  him  at  Glenallan-Uouse.  The  sight  of  this  token  pro* 
duced  a  strange  and  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  old  woman.  The  paUy 
of  fear  was  immediately  added  to  that  of  age,  and  she  be^n  instantly  to 
ftp^rsh  her  pockets  witn  the  tremulous  and  hasty  agitation  of  one  who 
becomes  first  apprehensive  of  having  lost  something  of  great  importance ; 
—  then,  as  if  convinced  of  the  rcalitv  of  her  fears,  she  turned  to  the  Earl, 
and  demanded,  "  And  how  came  ye  oy  it,  then  ?  —  how  came  ye  by  it?  1 
thought  I  had  kept  it  sae  securely — ^what  will  the  Countess  say  ?" 

"You  know,"  said  the  Earl,  "at  least  you  must  have  heard,  that  my 
mother  is  dead."  * 

"  Dead  1  are  ye  no  imposing  upon  me  ?  haa  she  lefl  a'  at  last,  lands  and 
iordphip  and  lineages  ?" 

"  All,  all,"  said  the  Earl,  "as  mortals  must  leave  all  human  vanities." 
[  mii^d  now,"  answered  Elspeth  —  "I  heard  of  it  before;  Wit  tiier^ 
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lias  been  si^  distress  in  oar  house  since,  and  mj  memory  is  sae  mw^kk 
impaired  —  Bat  je  are  sure  your  mother,  the  Lady  Countess,  is  gnne 
huQe  V 

The  Earl  again  assured  her  that  her  former  mistress  was  no  more. 

**Tben,"  said  Elspeth,  *'it  shall  burden  my  mind  nae  langer! — ^When 
she  liTed,  wha  dared  to  speak  what  it  would  hae  displeased  her  to  hae  ha4 
Doised  abroad  ?  But  she's  gane-— and  I  will  confess  all." 

Then  turning  to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  she  commanded  them 
imperatiyely  to  quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord  Geraldin  (for  so  she  still 
called  him)  alone  with  her.  But  Mame  Mucklebackit,  her  first  burst  of 
gjrief  being  oyer,  was  by  no  means  dispoeed  in  her  own  house  to  pay  pas- 
nve  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  mother-in-law,  an  authority  which 
is  pecoliarly  obnoxious  to  persons  in  her  rank  of  life,  and  which  she  was 
the  more  astonished  at  hearing  revived,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  so 
long  relinquished  and  forgotten. 

**  It  was  an  unco  thing,"'  she  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone  of  voice, — for  the 
rank  of  Lord  Glenallan  was  somewhat  imposing  —  *Mt  was  an  unco  thing 
to  bid  a  mother  leave  her  ain  house  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee,  the  moment  her 
eldest  son  had  been  carried  a  corpse  out  at  the  door  o't." 

The  fisherman,  in  a  stubborn  and  sullen  tone,  added  to  the  same  purpose. 
'This  is  nae  day  for  your  auld-warld  stories,  mother.  My  lord,  if  he  be  a 
lord,  may  ca'  some  other  day  —  or  he  may  speak  out  what  he  has  gotten  to 
saj  if  he  likes  it ;  there's  nane  here  will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen 
to  him  or  you  either.  But  neither  for  laird  or  loon,  gentle  or  semple,  will 
I  leave  my  ain  house  to  pleasure  onybody  on  the  very  day  my  pooi^' 

Here  his  voice  choked,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther ;  but  as  he  had 
risen  when  Lord  Glenallan  came  in,  ana  had  since  remained  standing,  he 
DOW  threw  himself  doggedly  upon  a  seat,  and  remained  in  the  sullen 
posture  of  one  who  was^etermined  to  keep  his  word. 

Bat  the  old  woman,  whom  this  crisis  seemed  to  repossess  in  all  those 
powers  of  mental  superiority  with  which  she  had  once  been  eminently 
gifted,  arose,  and  advancing  towards  him,  said,  with  a  solemn  voice,  **  My 
son,  as  ye  wad  shun  hearing  of  your  mother's  shame  —  as  ye  wad  not 
willingly  be  a  witness  of  her  guilt — as  ye  wad  deserve  her  blessing  and 
avoid  her  curse,  I  charge  ye,  by  the  body  that  bore  and  that  nursed  ye,  to 
leave  me  at  freedom  to  speak  with  Lord  Geraldin,  what  nae  mortal  ears 
bat  his  ain  maun  listen  to.  Obey  my  words,  that  when  ye  lay  the  moulds 
on  my  head — and  0  that  the  day  were  come  I — ^ye  may  remember  this  hour 
withoat  the  reproach  of  having  disobeyed  the  last  earthly  command  that 
ever  your  mother  wared  on  you." 

The  terms  of  this  solemn  charge  revived  in  the  fisherman's  heart  the 
habit  of  instinctive  obedience  in  which  his  mother  had  trained  him  up, 
and  to  which  he  had  submitted  implicitly  while  her  powers  of  exacting  it 
remained  entire.  The  recollection  mingled  also  with  the  prevailing  passion 
of  the  moment ;  for,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  bed  on  which  the  dead  body 
had  been  laid,  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  He  never  disobeyed  me,  in  reason 
or  out  o'  reason,  and  what  for  should  I  vex  herf"  Then,  taking  his 
relactant  spouse  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  gently  out  of  the  cottage,  ami 
latched  the  door  behind  them  as  he  left  it. 

As  the  unhappy  parents  withdrew,  Lord  Glenallan,  to  prevent  the  old 
woman  from  relapsing  into  her  lethargy,  again  pressed  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  communication  which  she  proposed  to  make  to  him. 

"Ye  will  have  it  sune  eneugh,"  she  replied  ; — ** my  mind's  clear  eneugh 
now,  and  there  is  not  —  I  think  there  is  not  —  a  chance  of  my  forgettinjg 
what  I  have  to  say.  My  dwelling  at  Graigburnfoot  is  before  my  een,  as  it 
were  present  in  reality : — the  green  bank,  with  its  selvidge,  iust  where  the 
hum  met  wi'  the  sea  —  the  twa  little  barks,  wi'  their  sails  furled,  lying  in 
Oio  natuml  .x>ve  which  it  formed  —  the  high  cliff  that  joined  it  with  the 
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pleusure^rroandfl  of  the  house  of  Gleuallan,  and  hung  right  )wer  tbc 
stream — ^Ah !  yes-*I  may  forget  that  I  had  a  husband  and  have  lost  him- 
iiat  I  hae  but  ane  alive  of  our  four  fair  sons  —  that  misfortune  upon  mia 
fortune  has  devoured  our  ill-gotten  wealth — that  they  carried  the  corpse  of 
my  son's  eldest-bom  frae  the  house  this  morning — But  I  never  can  forget 
Ihe  days  I  spent  at  bonny  Graigbumfoot  1" 

"  You  were  a  favourite  of  my  mother/'  said  Lord  Glenallan,  desirous  to 
brinff^  her  back  to  the  point,  from  which  she  was  wandering. 

"  f  was,  I  was, — ye  needna  mind  me  o'  Uiat.  She  brought  me  up  abune 
niY  station,  and  wi'  knowledge  mair  than  my  fellows — ^but,  like  the  tempter 
of  auld«  wi'  the  knowledge  of  gude  she  taught  me  the  knowledge  of  evlL'' 

"  For  God's  sake,  Elspeth,"  said  the  astonished  Earl,  *<  proceed,  if  yo« 
can,  to  explain  the  dreadful  hints  you  have  thrown  out  I  I  well  know  you 
are  confident  to  one  dreadful  secret^  which  should  split  this  roof  even  to 
hear  it  named — ^but  speak  on  farther.'^ 

**  I  will,"  she  said — "  I  will ;— just  bear  wi'  me  for  a  little ;"— and  a^in 
she  seemed  lost  in  recollection,  but  it  was  no  lon^r  tinged  with  imbecility 
or  apathy.  She  was  now  entering  upon  the  topic  which  had  long  loaded 
her  mind,  and  which  doubtless  often  occupied  her  whole  soul  at  times  when 
slie  seemed  dead  to  all  around  her.  And  I  may  add,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  such  was  the  intense  operation  of  mental  ener^  upon  her  physical 
powers  and  nervous  system,  tnat,  notwithstanding  her  infinnity  of  aesfnesst 
each  word  that  Lord  Glenallan  spoke  during  this  remarkable  conferencoi 
although  in  the  lowest  tone  of  horror  or  agony,  fell  as  full  and  distinct 
upon  Elspeth's  ear  as  it  could  have  done  at  any  period  of  her  life.  She 
spoke  also  herself  clearly,  distinctly,  and  slowly,  as  if  anxious  that  the 
intelligence  she  communicated  should  be  fully  understood ;  concisely  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  none  of  the  verbiage  or  circumlocutory  additions 
natural  to  those  of  her  sex  and  condition.  In  short,  her  language  bespoke 
a  better  education,  as  well  as  an  uncommonly  firm  and  resonred  mind,  and 
a  character  of  that  sort  from  which  great  virtues  or  great  crimes  may  be 
naturally  expected. — The  tenor  of  her  communication  is  disclosed  in  the 
fi)Uowing  chapter. 
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Remom— she  ne'er  fomtkes  a»— 
A  Unodhnand  stannch— ehe  tracks  oampM  flt«|> 
Throufh  the  wiM  Ubf rinth  of  youthfol  flwngr, 
Unheard,  perehanoa,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  ns; 
Then  in  oar  lair,  when  Time  hath  chilled  oar  joiata, 
And  maimed  oar  hope  of  combat,  or  of  flight. 
We  hear  her  deep-moathed  \mj,  announdnf  ail 
Of  wnth,  and  woe,  and  paninhmaat  that  hides  nsL 

Ou>  Plat. 

**  I  ircxD  not  tell  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
allan, 'Hhat  I  was  the  favourite  and  confidential  attendant  of  Joscelind. 
Countess  of  Glenallan,  whom  God  assoilzie  1" — (here  she  crossed  herself) — 
*'  and  I  think  farther,  ye  may  not  have  forgotten  that  I  shared  her  regard 
for  mony  years.  I  returned  it  by  the  maist  sincere  attachment,  but  I  fell 
into  disgrace  frae  a  trifling  act  of  disobedience,  reported  to  your  mother  1 } 
inc  that  thought,  and  she  wasna  wrang,  that  I  was  a  spy  upcn  her  ■&cu«ii^ 
Aiid  vours."  ^ 
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"  I  charg%  thee,  ^omaii,"  siud  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  trembling  witk  pae- 
Ulan,  '*  name  not  her  name  in  my  hearing  V 

**  I  must/'  returned  the  penitent,  firmlj  and  calmly,  "  or  how  cai  yon 
vnderetand  me?" 

The  Earl  leaned  upon  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  of  the  hut,  drew  hi  i  hat 
over  his  face,  clenched  his  hands  together,  set  his  teeth  like  one  who  sum* 
mens  up  courage  to  undergo  a  painful  operation,  and  made  a  signal  4 )  her 
to  proceed. 

"  I  say,  then,"  she  resumed,  "  that  my  disgrace  with  my  mistress  wav 
chiefly  owing  to  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  then  brad  up  in  Glenallan-House  as 
the  daughter  of  a  cousin-german  and  intimate  friend  of  your  father  that  was 
gane.  There  was  muckle  mystery  in  her  history,  —  but  wha  dared  to  in- 
quire farther  than  the  Countess  liked  to  tell? — All  in  Glenallan*Hoase 
loved  Miss  Neville — all  but  twa,  your  mother  and  mysell— we  baith  hated 
her." 

"  God  I  for  what  reason,  since  a  creature  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so  formed  to 
inspire  affection,  never  walked  on  this  wretched  world  ?" 

"It  may  hae  been  sae,"  rejoined  Elspeth,  "but  your  mother  hated  a'  that 
cam  of  your  father's  family — a'  but  himseU.  Her  reasons  related  to  strife 
which  fell  between  them  soon  after  her  marriage ;  the  particulars  are  nae- 
thing  to  this  purpose.  But  Oh !  doubly  did  she  hate  Eveline  Neville  when 
she  perceived  that  there  was  a  growing  kindness  atween  you  and  that  un- 
fortunate young  leddyl  Ye  may  mind  that  the  Countess's  dislike  didna 
gang  £Eirther  at  first  than  just  showing  o'  the  cauld  shouther  —  at  least  it 
wasna  seen  farther ;  but  at  the  lang  run  it  brak  out  into  such  downright 
violence  that  Miss  Neville  was  even  fain  to  seek  refuse  at  Knockwinnock 
Castle  with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy,  wha  (God  sain  her  1)  was  then  wi'  the 
livin|5." 

"Yon  rend  my  heart  by  recalling  these  particulars  —  But  go  on,  —  and 
may  m^  present  agony  be  accepted  as  additional  penance  for  the  involun- 
tary crime !" 

"  She  had  been  absent  some  months,"  continued  Elspeth,  "  when  I  was 
ae  night  watching  in  my  hut  the  return  of  my  husband  from  fishing,  and 
shedding  in  private  those  bitter  tears  that  my  proud  spirit  wrung  frae  me 
whenever  I  thought  on  my  disgrace.  The  sneck  was  drawn,  and  the  Cdun- 
teas  your  mother  entered  mv  dwelling.  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  spectre,  for 
even  in  the  height  of  my  mvour,  this  was  an  nonour  she  had  never  done 
me,  and  she  looked  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
She  sate  down,  and  wrung  the  drape  from  her  hair  and  cloak,  ^  for  tiie 
night  was  drizzling,  and  her  walk  nad  been  through  the  plantations,  that 
were  a'  loaded  with  dew.  I  "^nly  mention  these  things  that  you  may  undor^ 
stand  how  weel  that  nigli'  lives  in  my  memory,  —  and  wee|  it  may.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  her,  but  I  durstna  speak  first,  mair  than  if  I  had  seen 
a  phantom — Na,  I  durst  not,  my  lord,  I  that  hae  seen  mony  sights  of  terror, 
and  never  shook  at  them.  Sae,  after  a  silence,  she  said,  '  Elspeth  Cheyne 
(for  she  alvrays  gave  me  mv  maiden  name),  are  not  ye  the  daughter  of  that 
Reginald  Cheyne,  who  died  to  save  bis  master.  Lord  Glenallan,  on  the  field 
of  Sherifimuir  ?'  And  I  answered  her  as  proudly  as  hersell  nearly — '  As 
sure  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Glenallan  whom  my  father 
a&ved  that  day  by  his  own  death.' " 

Here  she  mode  a  deep  pause. 

"  And  what  followed  :  —  what  followed  ?  —  For  Heaven's  sake,  good 
woman But  why  should  I  use  that  word  ? — Yet,  good  or  bad,  I  com- 
mand you  to  tell  me." 

"  And  little  I  should  value  earthly  command,"  answered  Elspeth,  "  were 
there  not  a  voice  that  has  spoken  to  me  sleeping  and  waking,  that  drives 
me  forward  to  tell  thiiS  sad  tale.  A  weel,  my  Lord  —  the  Countess  Raid  to 
uiO,  *  My  son  loves  Eveline  Neville  —  they  are  agreed  —  they  are  plighted : 
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should  tney  have  a  son,  my  right  over  Glenallan  merges — I  sink',  &om  that 
moment,  from  a  Countess  into  a  miserable  stipendiary  dowager.  I  who 
brought  lands  and  vassals,  and  high  blood  and  ancient  fame,  to  my  husband, 
I  must  cease  to  be  mistress  when  my  son  has  an  heir-male.  But  I  care  noi 
for  that — had  he  married  any  but  one  of  the  hated  Nevilles,  I  had  been 
patient.  But  for  them — that  they  and  their  descendants  should  enjoy  the 
right  and  honours  of  my  ancestors,  goes  through  my  heart  like  a  two-edged 
dirk.  And  this  girl — I  detest  her!' — And  I  answered,  for  my  heart  kimfled 
at  her  words,  that  her  hate  was  equalled  by  mine." 

"  Wretch  V  exclaimed  the  Earl,  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  preserve 
•ilenoe—*"  wretched  woman !  what  cause  of  hate  oould  have  arisen  from  a 
being  so  innocent  and  gentle  V 

**  1  hated  what  my  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with  the  liege  vassals 
of  the  house  of  Glenallan ;  for  though,  my  Lord,  I  married  under  my  de- 
gree, yet  an  ancestor  of  yours  never  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  an- 
cestor of  the  frail,  demented,  auld,  useless  wretch  wha  now  speaks  with  you, 
carried  his  shield  before  him.  But  that  was  not  a',"  continued  the  belaam, 
her  earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she  became  heated  in  her  narra- 
tion— "  that  was  not  a' ;  I  hated  Miss  Eveline  Neville  for  her  ain  sake.  I 
brought  her  frae  England,  and,  during  our  whole  joumev,  she  gecked  and 
scorned  at  my  northern  speech  and  habit,  as  her  southland  leddies  and  kim- 
mors  had  done  at  the  boarding-school,  as  they  ca'd  it"  (and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  she  spoke  of  an  afiront  offered  by  a  heedless  schoolgirl  without 
intention,  with  a  degree  of  inveteracy  which,  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  a 
mortal  offence  would  neither  have  authorized  or  excited  in  any  well-consti- 
Cuted  mind] — *'  Yes,  she  scorned  and  jested  at  me — but  let  them  that  scorn 
the  tartan  tear  the  dirk  1" 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on  —  "  But  I  deny  not  that  I  hated  her  mair 
than  nne  deserved.  My  mistress,  the  Countess,  persevered  and  said, 
'  Elspeth  Cheyne,  this  unruly  boy  will  marry  with  the  false  English  blood. 
W^ere  days  as  they  have  been,  I  could  throw  her  into  the  Massymore*  of 
Glenallan,  and  fetter  him  in  the  Keep  of  Strathbonnel.  But  tnese  time^ 
are  past,  and  the  authority  which  the  nobles  of  the  land  should  exercise  is 
delegated  to  quibbling  lawyers  and  their  baser  depejidonts.  Hear  me, 
Elspeth  Cheyne  1  if  you  are  your  father's  daughter  as  I  am  mine,  I  will 
flna  means  that  they  shall  not  marry.  She  walks  often  to  that  cliff  that 
overhangs  your  dwelling  to  look  for  her  lover's  boat— (ye  may  remember 
the  pleasure  ye  then  took  on  the  sea,  my  Lord)  —  let  him  find  her  fortr 
fathom  lower  than  he  expects  I' — Yes !  ye  may  stare  and  frown  aiid  clencn 
your  hand ;  but,  as  sure  as  I  am  to  face  the  only  Being  I  ever  feared — and 
0  that  I  had  feared  him  mair  I — these  were  your  mother's  words.  What 
avails  it  to  me  to  lie  to  you?  —  But  I  wadna  consent  to  stain  my  hand  with 
blood.  —  Then  she  said,  *  By  the  religion  of  our  holy  Church  they  are  ower 
sibb  thegither.  But  I  expect  nothing  but  that  both  will  become  heretics  as 
well  as  disobedient  reprobates;' — that  was  her  addition  to  that  argument 
And  then,  as  the  fiend  is  ever  ower  busy  wi'  brains  like  mine,  that  are 
subtle  beyond  their  use  and  station,  I  was  unhappily  permitted  to  add — 
'*  But  they  might  be  brought  to  think  themselves  sae  nbb  as  no  Christian 
law  will  permit  their  wedlock.' " 

Here  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  echoed  her  words,  with  a  shrir>^  piercing 
as  almost  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  cottage — "Ah!  then  Eveline  Meville  was 
not  the— the" 

*'  The  daughter,  ye  would  say,  of  your  father?"  continued  Elspeth.  "  No 
—  be  it  a  torment  or  be  it  a  comfort  to  you  —  ken  the  truth,  sne  was  nao 
mair  a  daughter  of  your  father's  house  than  I  am." 

* 

*  JfMM-morfT.  an  anrirnt  name  for  a  duDgeon,  derired  ftvn  Um  Moorish  lansvaftv,  pcfrtiana  h  ihi 
%•  caw  of  thff  Cnnadoa. 
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**  Womim,  deceive  me  not !— make  me  not  cane  the  memory  of  the  parent 
f  have  8o  lately  laid  in  the  graye,  for  sharing  in  a  plot  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  infernal'' 

*'  Bethink  je,  my  Lord  (}eraldin,  ere  ye  curse  the  memory  of  a  parent 
tfaaf  B  gane,  is  there  none  of  the  blood  of  Glenallan  living,  whose  faults 
have  M  to  this  dreadfu'  catastrophe  ?" 

'*  Mean  you  my  brother  ?«rhe,  too,  is  gone,"  said  the  Earl. 

**  No,"  replied  the  sibyl,  *'  I  mean  yoursell,  Lord  Geraldin.  Had  you  not 
traiisgraaeea  the  obedience  of  a  son  by  wedding  Eveline  Neville  in  secret 
while  a  guest  at  Knock winnock.  our  plot  might  have  separated  you  for  a 
time,  but  would  have  left  at  least  your  sorrows  without  remorse  to  canker 
tiiem.  But  your  ain  conduct  had  put  poison  in  the  weapon  that  we  threw, 
and  it  pier<^  you  with  the  mair  force  because  ye  cam  rushing  to  meet  it 
HmI  your  marriage  been  a  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  action,  our  stra- 
tagem to  throw  an  obstacle  into  your  way  that  couldna  be  got  ower,  neither 
wad  nor  could  hae  been  pracUsed  against  ye." 

**  Great  Heaven  I"  said  the  unfortunate  nobleman — "  it  is  as  if  a  film  fell 
from  my  obscured  eyes  1  Yes,  I  now  well  understand  the  doubtful  hints  of 
consolation  thrown  out  by  my  wretched  mother,  tending  indirectly  to  im- 
peach the  evidence  of  the  horrors  of  which  her  arts  had  led  me  to  believe 
myself  guilty." 

"  She  could  not  speak  mair  plainly,"  answered  Elspeth,  **  without  con- 
Sissaing  her  ain  fraud,  —  and  she  would  have  submittea  to  be  torn  by  wild 
horses,  rather  than  unfold  what  she  had  done ;  and  if  she  had  still  lived,  so 
would  I  for  her  sake.  They  were  stout  hearts  the  race  of  Glenallan,  male 
and  female,  and  sae  were  a'  that  in  auld  times  cried  their  gathering-word 
of  CloeAna^en— they  stood  sfaouther  to  shouther — nae  man  parted  frae  his 
chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or  of  right  or  of  wrang.  The  times  are 
changed,  I  hear,  now." 

The  unfortunate  ngbleman  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  conlused 
and  distracting  reflections,  to  notice  the  rude  expressions  of  savage  fidelity, 
ia  which,  even  in  the  latest  ebb  of  life,  the  unhappy  author  of  his  misfor* 
toaes  seemed  to  find  a  stem  and  stubborn  source  or  consolation. 

~  Great  Heaven  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  am  then  free  from  a  guilt  the  most 
horrible  with  which  man  can  be  stained,  and  the  sense  of  which,  however 
iavoluntary,  has  wrecked  my  peace,  destroyed  my  health,  and  bowed  me 
down  to  an  untimely  grave.  Accept,"  he  fervently  uttered,  lifling  his  eyes 
upwards,  "  accept  my  humble  thanks  I  If  I  live  miserable,  at  least  I  shall 
not  die  stained  with  that  unnatural  guilt  I — And  thou  —  proceed,  if  thou 
hast  more  to  tell  —  proceed,  while  thou  hast  voice  to  speac  it,  and  I  have 
powers  to  listen." 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  beldam,  **  the  hour  when  you  shall  hear,  and  I  shall 
speak,  is  indeed  passinji;  rapidly  away.  Death  has  crossed  your  brow  with 
his  finger,  and  I  find  his  grasp  turning  every  day  caulder  at  my  heart.  In- 
terrupt me  nae  mair  wiui  exclamations  and  sroans  and  accusations,  but 
hear  my  tale  to  an  end  I  And  then — if  ye  be  indeed  sic  a  Lord  of  Glenal- 
l*ui  as  1  hae  heard  of  in  my  day— *  make  your  merry  men  gather  the  thorn, 
and  the  brier,  and  the  green  hollin,  till  they  heap  them  as  high  as  the  house* 
rig^a',  and  bum  1  bam  1  bum  1  the  auld  witch  Elspeth,  and  a'  that  can  put 
ye  m  mind  that  sic  a  creature  ever  crawled  upon  the  land !" 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Earl,  •*  go  on  —  I  will  not  again  interrupt  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  half-suffocated  yet  determined  voice,  reeolveNd  that  no  im- 
tabthty  on  his  part  should  deprive  him  of  this  opportunity  of  acquiring 
proofii  of  the  wonderful  tale  tie  then  heard.  But  Elspeth  had  become 
exhausted  by  a  continuous  narration  of  such  unusual  length ;  the  subse- 
quent part  of  her  story  was  more  broken,  and  though  still  distinctly  intclli- 
i^ble  in  most  parts,  had  no  longer  the  lucid  conciseness  which  the  first  part 
•f  her  narrative  had  displayed  to  "iich  an  astonishing  degree.    Lord  Glen- 
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allan  found  it  necessary,  when  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  continue 
her  narrative  without  success,  to  prompt  her  memory,  by  demanding— 
"What  proofs  she  could  propose  to  bring  of  the  truth  of  a  narratiye  so  di& 
ferent  from  that  which  she  had  originally  told  V 

**  The  evidence/'  she  replied,  "  of  Eveline  Neville's  real  birth  was  in  the 
Countess's  possession,  with  reasons  for  its  being  for  some  time  kept  priTate ; 
—  they  may  yet  be  found,  if  she  has  not  destroyed  them,  in  the  left-hand 
drawer  of  the  ebony  cabinet  that  stood  in  the  dressing-room.  These  she 
meant  to  suppress  for  the  time,  until  you  went  abroad  again,  when  she 
trusted,  before  your  return,  to  send  Miss  Neville  back  to  her  ain  country,  or 
to  get  her  settled  in  marriage." 

**  But  did  you  not  show  me  letters  of  my  father's,  which  seemed  to  mo, 
unless  my  senses  altogether  failed  me  in  that  horrible  moment,  to  avow  bit 
relationship  to — to  the  unhappy"  — 

**  We  dia ;  and,  with  my  tosnmony,  how  could  you  doubt  the  fact,  or  her 
either  ?  But  we  suppressed  the  true  explanation  of  these  letters,  and  thai 
was,  that  your  father  thought  it  rieht  the  young  leddy  should  pass  for  his 
daughter  for  a  while,  on  account  (r  some  family  reasons  that  were  amang 
them." 

"  But  wherefore,  when  you  learned  our  union,  was  this  dreadful  artifice 
persisted  in  ?" 

"It  wasna,"  she  replied,  "till  Lady  Glenallan  had  communicated  this 
fause  tale,  that  she  suspected  ye  had  actually  made  a  marriage  —  nor  even 
then  did  you  avow  it  sae  as  to  satisfy  her  whether  the  ceremony  had  in  veritr 
passed  atween  ye  or  no— But  ye  remember,  0  ye  canna  but  remember  weel, 
what  passed  in  that  awfu'  meeting  I" 

"  Woman  1  you  swore  upon  the  gospels  to  the  fact  which  you  now  dis- 
avow." 

"  I  did,  —  and  I  wad  hae  taen  a  yet  znair  ho]y  pledge  on  it,  if  there  had 
been  ane  —  I  wad  not  hae  spared  the  blood  of  my  body,  or  the  guilt  of  my 
soul,  to  serve  the  house  of  Glenallan." 

"  Wretch  1  do  you  call  that  horrid  peijurjr,  attended  with  consequences 
yet  more  dreadful— do  you  esteem  that  a  service  to  the  house  of  your  bene 
factors  ?" 

"  I  served  her,  wha  was  then  the  head  of  Glenallan,  as  she  required  me 
to  serve  her.  The  cause  was  between  God  and  her  conscience— the  manner 
between  God  and  mine  —  She  is  gane  to  her  account,  and  I  maun  follow. 
Have  I  tauld  you  a'  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan — "  you  have  yet  more  to  tell — ^you  haye 
to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  the  an^l  whom  your  perjury  drove  to  despair, 
stained,  as  she  thought  herself,  with  a  crime  so  norrible.  Speak  truui  — 
was  that  dreadful — was  that  horrible  incident"  —  he  could  scarcely  articu- 
late the  words — "  was  it  as  reported  ?  or  was  it  an  act  of  yet  further,  though 
not  more  atrocious  cruelty,  inflicted  by  others  ?" 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Elspeth.  "But  report  spoke  truth;  —  our 
false  witness  was  indeed  the  cause,  but  the  deed  was  her  ain  distracted  act. 
On  that  fearfu'  disclosure,  when  ye  rushed  frae  the  Countess's  presence,  and 
saddled  your  horse,  and  left  the  castle  like  a  fire-flaught,  the  Countess  hadna 
yet  discovered  your  private  marriage;  she  hadna  fuml  out  that  the  union, 
which  she  had  framed  this  awfu'  tale  to  prevent,  had  e'en  taen  place.  Ye 
fled  from  the  house  as  if  the  fire  o'  Heaven  was  abcut  to  fa'  upon  it,  and 
Miss  Neville,  atween  reason  and  the  want  o't,  was  put  under  sure  ward. 
But  the  ward  sleep' t,  and  the  prisoner  waked — the  window  was  open — the 
way  was  before  her — there  was  the  cliff,  and  there  was  the  seal — O,  when 
will  I  forget  that  I" 

"  And  thus  died,"  said  the  Earl,  "  even  so  as  was  reported  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  had  gane  out  to  the  cove— the  tide  was  in,  and  it  flowed, 
as  ye'U  remember,  to  the  foot  of  that  cliff —  it  was  a  great  couveniencf'  thai 
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§br  mj  husband's  trade— -Where  am  I  wandering?  —  I  saw  a  white  ?bjecr 
dart  me  the  tap  o'  the  cliff  like  a  searmaw  through  the  mist,  and  then  a 
heaYT  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  waters  showed  me  it  was  a  human  creature 
that  had  fa'en  into  the  waves.  I  was  bold  and  strong,  and  familiar  with  the 
tide.  I  rushed  in  and  grasped  her  gown,  and  drew  her  oat  and  carried  hei 
on  my  shoathers — I  could  hae  carried  twa  sic  then-~carried  her  to  my  hut, 
and  laid  her  on  mj  bed.  Neighbours  cam  and  brought  help ;  but  the  words 
she  uttered  in  her  ravings,  when  she  got  back  the  use  of  speech,  were  such, 
that  I  was  fain  to  send  them  awa,  and  get  if)(  word  to  Qlenallan-House. 
The  Countess  sent  down  her  Spanish  servant  Teresa — if  ever  there  was  a  fiend 
on  earth  in  human  form,  that  woman  was  ane.  She  and  I  were  to  watttb 
Ihe  unhappy  leddy,  and  let  no  other  person  approach.  —  God  knows  what 
Teresa's  part  was  to  hae  been— she  tauid  it  not  to  me — ^bat  Heaven  took  the 
conclusion  in  its  ain  hand.  The  poor  leddv !  she  took  the  pangs  of  travail 
before  her  time,  bore  a  male  child,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  me — of  her 
mortal  enemy  1  Ay,  ffc  may  weep — she  was  a  sightly  creature  to  see  to  — 
but  think  ye,  if  I  didna  mourn  her  then,  that  I  can  mourn  her  now  ?  Na, 
na !  I  left  Teresa  wi'  the  dead  corpse  and  new-born  babe,  till  I  gaed  up  to 
take  the  Countess's  commands  what  was  to  be  done.  Late  as  it  was,  I  ca'd 
her  up,  and  she  gar'd  me  ca'  up  your  brother" 

"  My  brother  V' 

**  Yes,  Lord  Geraldin,  e'en  your  brother,  that  some  said  she  aye  wished  to 
be  her  heir.  At  ony  rate,  he  was  the  person  maist  concerned  in  the  succes- 
sion and  heritance  of  the  house  of  Glenallan." 

"  And  is  it  possible  to  believe,  then,  that  my  brother,  out  of  avarice  to 
grasp  at  my  inheritance,  would  lend  himself  to  such  a  base  and  dreadful 
stratagem  ?" 

"Your  mother  believed  it,"  said  the  old  beldam  with  a- fiendish  laugh  — 
**  it  was  nae  plot  of  my  making ;  but  what  they  did  or  said  I  will  not  say, 
because  I  did  not  hear.  Lang  and  sair  they  consulted  in  the  black  wainscot 
dressin^room ;  and  when  your  brother  passed  through  the  room  where  I 
was  waiting,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  I  have  often  thought  sae  since  syne)  that 
th«  fire  of  hell  was  in  his  cheek  and  een.  But  he  Had  left  some  of  it  with 
his  mother,  at  ony  rate.  She  entered  the  room  like  a  woman  demented,  and 
fche  first  words  she  spoke  were,  *£lspeth  Cheyne,  did  ye  ever  pull  a  new- 
budded  flower  ?'  I  answered,  as  ye  may  believe,  that  I  often  had.  '  Then,' 
mud  she,  '  ye  will  ken  the  better  how  to  blight  the  spurious  and  heretical 
blossom  that  has  sprung  forth  this  night  to  disgrace  my  father's  noble  house 
—  See  here;'  —  (and  she  gave  me  a  golden  bodkin)  —  'nothing  but  gold 
must  shed  the  blood  of  Glenallan.  This  child  is  already  as  one  of  the  dead, 
and  since  thou  and  Teresa  alone  ken  that  it  lives,  let  it  be  dealt  upon  as  ye 
will  answer  to  me !'  And  she  turned  away  in  her  fury,  and  left  me  with 
the  bodkin  in  my  hand.  —  Here  it  is ;  that,  and  the  ring  of  Miss  Neville, 
are  a'  I  hae  preserved  of  my  ill-gotten  gear — for  muckle  was  the  gear  I 
got.    And  wed  hae  I  keepit  the  secret,  but  no  for  the  gowd  or  gear  either." 

Her  long  and  bony  hand  held  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  a  gold  bodkin,  down 
which  in  rancy  he  saw  the  blood  of  his  infant  trickling. 

"  Wretch  1  had  you  the  heart?" 

**  I  kenna  if  I  could  hae  had  it  or  no.  I  returned  to  mv  cottage  without 
feeling  the  ground  that  I  trode  on ;  bat  Teresa  and  the  child  were  gane— 
a'  that  was  uive  was  gane — naething  left  but  the  lifeless  corpse." 

"  And  did  you  never  learn  my  infant's  fate  ?" 

**  I  could  but  guess.  I  have  tauld  ye  your  mother's  purpose,  and  I  keu 
Teresa  was  a  fiond.  She  was  never  mair  seen  in  Scotlana,  and  I  have  heard 
that  she  letnrned  to  her  ain  land.  A  dark  curtain  has  ia'en  ower  the  past, 
and  the  few  that  witnessed  ony  part  of  it  could  only  surmise  something  of 
wduction  and  suicide.    You  yourself"— 

**  I  know  ^>  i  know  it  ail,"  answered  the  EarL 
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"  Too  indeed  know  all  that  I  can  eay  —  And  now,  heir  of  IlenaOaDy  ou 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

**  Ask  forgiveness  of  God,  and  not  of  man/'  said  the  Earl,  tanun^  awaj. 

"  And  how  shall  I  ask  of  the  pure  and  unstained  what  is  denied  to  me 
by  a  sinner  like  mysell?  If  J  hae  sinned,  hae  I  not  suffered?— Hae  I  had 
a  day's  peace  or  an  hour's  rest  since  these  lang  wet  locks  of  hair  first  la^ 
upon  my  pillow  at  Craigbumfoot?  —  Has  not  my  house  been  buni'd,  wr 
my  bairn  m  the  cradle  ? — Have  not  my  boats  been  wrecked,  when  a'  oUier* 
weather'd  the  gale  7  —  Have  not  a'  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me  dree'd 
penance  for  my  sin  7  —  Has  not  the  fire  had  its  share  o'  them  —  the  winds 
nad  their  part — the  sea  had  her  part?  — And  01"  she  added,  with  a 
lengthened  groan,  looking  first  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  then  bending 
her  eves  on  the  floor  —  "0  that  the  earth  would  take  her  part,  that's  been 
lang  lans  wearying  to  be  joined  to  it  I" 

Lord  Glenallan  nad  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  but  the  generosity 
of  his  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  unhappy  woman  in  this  state 
of  desperate  reprobation.  '*  May  God  forgive  thee,  wretched  woman,"  he 
said,  "  as  sincerely  as  I  do  1 — Turn  for  mercy  to  Him,  who  can  alone  grant 
mercy,  and  may  your  prayers  be  heard  as  if  they  were  mine  own!— I  will 
send  a  religious  man." 

'*  Na,  na  —  nae  priest!  nae  priest !"  she  ejaculated ;  and  the  door  of  the 
eottage  opening  as  she  spoke,  prevented  her  from  proceeding. 


€^iflu  i^t  4(l|itti{*/asrt^. 


sun  ia  hii  itaad  tend  denofced  ramia  Um  i 
Tlua  tkriU  hn  father'a  teart— e'ao  m  ite  Unfa. 
Lopped  off  and  laid  in  grafa.  reUim,  Uiaf  tell  as, 
Stranga  rommeree  with  the  maiilated  stump. 
Whose  nanrea  are  twingiag  stJll  fai  maimed  extgcaaae. 

Ow  Plav. 

Ths  Antiquary,  as  we  informed  the  reader  in  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  had  shaken  off  the  company  of  worthy  Mr.  Blattergowl,  alt&ongh 
he  offered  to  entertain  him  with  an  abstract  of  the  ablest  speech  he  had 
ever  known  in  the  teind  court,  delivered  by  the  procurator  for  the  ehureh 
in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  parish  of  Gatherem.  Resisting  this  temptik 
tion,  our  senior  preferred  a  solitary  path,  which  again  conducted  him  to 
the  cottage  of  Mucklebaokit.  When  ne  came  in  front  of  the  fisherman's 
hut,  ho  observed  a  man  working  intently,  as  if  to  repair  a  shattered  boat 
which  lay  upon  the  beach,  and,  going  up  to  him,  was  surprised  to  find  n 
was  Muckleoackit  himself.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy 
•^  '*  I  am  glad,  Saunders,  that  you  feelyourself  able  to  make  this  exertion." 

*'  And  what  would  ye  have  me  to  do,"  answered  the  fisher  gruffly,  "  un- 
less I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve,  because  ane  is  drowned?  If  a 
weel  wi'  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in  the  house  wi'  handkerchers  at  your  eon 
when  ye  lose  a  friend ;  but  the  like  o'  us  maun  to  our  wark  again,  if  our 
hearts  were  boating  as  hard  as  my  hammer." 

Without  taking  more  notice  of  Oldbuck  he  proceeded  in  his  labour ;  and 
the  Antiquary,  to  whom  the  display  of  human  nature  under  the  influenoe 
of  a^ptatin^  passions  was  never  indifferent,  stood  beside  him,  in  silent  at- 
tention, as  if  watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  observed  more  than 
once  the  man's  hard  features,  as  if  by  the  force  of  absociation,  prepare  tr 
accompany  the  Round  of  the  saw  and  hanuner  with  Lis  usual  sy»aphony  ol 
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a  ndu  tone,  hummed  or  whisUed, — and  as  often  a  slight  twitch  of  oon 
ralsive  expression  showed,  that  ere  the  sound  was  uttered,  a  cause  for  sofh 
pressing  it  rushed  upon  his  mind.  At  length,  when  he  had  patdied  a 
oonsiderable  rent,  and  was  beginning  to  mend  another,  his  feelings  appeared 
altogether  to  derange  the  power  of  attention  necessary  for  his  work.  The 
piece  of  wood  which  he  was  about  to  nail  on  was  at  first  too  long ;  then  he 
sawed  it  off  too  short ;  then  chose  another  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  length,  throwing  it  down  in  anger,  after  wiping  his  dim  eye  with 
bis  quivering  nand,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  curse  either  on  me  or  on  this 
add  black  bitch  of  a  boat,  that  I  have  hanled  up  high  and  dry,  and  patched 
and  ckmted  aae  mony  years,  that  she  might  drown  my  poor  Steenie  at  the 
end  of  them,  an'  be  d— d  to  her  V*  and  he  flung  his  hammer  against  the 
boal^  as  if  she  had  been  the  intentional  cause  of  his  misfortune.  Thon 
reeollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  Yet  what  needs  ane  be  angry  at  her,  that 
has  neither  soul  nor  sense?*— though  I  am  no  that  muckle  better  my  sell. 
She's  but  a  rickle  o'  auld  rotten  deals  nailed  thegither,  and  warped  wi'  the 
wind  and  the  aea — and  I  am  a  dour  carle,  battered  by  foul  weauier  at  sea 
and  land  till  I  am  maist  as  senseless  as  hersell.  She  maun  be  mended 
ihough  again'  the  morning  tide — that's  a  thing  o'  necessity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  went  to  gather  together  his  instrumeots,  and  attempt 
to  resume  his  labour,^-but  Old  buck  took  him  kindly  by  the  arm.  ^'  Come, 
come,''  he  said,  "  Saunders,  there  is  no  work  for  you  this  day — I'll  send 
down  Shavings  the  carpenter  to  mend  the  boat,  and  he  may  put  the  day's 
work  into  my  account — and  you  had  better  not  come  out  to-morrow,  but 
stay  to  comfort  your  family  under  this  dispensation,  and  the  gardener  will 
brine  you  some  vegetables  and  meal  from  Monkbams." 

"  I  thank  ye,  Monkbams,"  answered  the  poor  fisher ;  ''  I  am  a  pluu- 
spoken  man,  and  hae  little  to  say  for  mysell ;  I  might  hae  learned  fairer 
fashions  frae  my  mither  lang  syne,  but  1  never  saw  muckle  gude  they  did 
h^r;  however,  I  thank  ye.  Ye  were  aye  kind  and  neighbourly,  whatever 
folk  savs  o'  your  being  near  and  close ;  and  I  hae  often  said,  in  thae  times 
when  uiey  were  ganging  to  raise  up  Uie  puir  folk  against  the  gentles  —  1 
hae  often  said,  ne'er  a  man  shoula  steer  a  hair  touching  to  Monkbams 
while  Steenie  and  I  could  wag  a  finger  —  and  so  said  Steenie  too.  And, 
Monkbams,  when  ye  laid  his  head  in  the  grave  (and  mony  thanks  for  the 
respect),  ye  Raw  the  mouls  laid  on  an  honest  lad  that  likit  you  weel,  though 
he  made  little  phrase  about  it." 

Oldbttck,  beaten  from  the  pride  of  his  affected  cynicism,  would  not  un- 
willingly have  had  any  one  by  upon  that  occasion  to  quote  to  him  his 
bvounte  maxims  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  large  drops  fell  fast  from 
his  own  eyes,  as  he  begged  the  father,  who  was  now  melted  at  recollecting 
the  bravery  and  generous  sentiments  of  his  son,  to  forbear  useless  sorrow, 
and  led  him  by  the  arm  towards  his  own  home,  where  another  scene  awaited 
oar  Antiquary. 

As  he  entered,  the  first  person  whom  he  beheld  was  Lord  Glenallan. 
Mutoal  surprise  was  in  their  countenances  as  they  saluted  each  other — ^witb 
baoghty  reserve  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  embarrassment  on  thai 
of  the  EarL 

''My  Lord  Glenallan,  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

"  Yes — much  changed  from  what  he  was  when  he  knew  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

**  1  do  not  mean,"  said  the  Antiquarr,  "  to  intrude  upon  your  lordshiiH- 
I  onlv  came  to  see  this  distressed  family." 

"  And  you  have  found  one,  sir,  who  has  still  greater  claims  on  your  com* 
fHUtsion." 

"My  compassion?  Lord  Glenallan  cannot  need  my  compassion.  If 
Uird  Glenallan  could  need  it,  I  think  he  would  hardly  ask  it." 

"  Our  former  acquaintance,"  said  the  Earl 

*"  Is  of  fuoh  ancient  da*\  my  lord — was  of  such  short  duration,  and  was 

r2 
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cuuuected  with  circumstiwces  so  exquisitely  painful,  that  I  think  we  maf 
dispense  witl-  reviewing  it/' 

So  sajing,  the  Antiquary  turned  away,  and  left  the  hut ;  bnt  Lord  Gl«ii^ 
allan  followed  him  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  spite  of  a  hasty  "Good 
'^morning,  my  lord,"  requested  a  few  minutes'  conyersation,  and  the  faroiir 
of  his  advice  in  an  important  matter. 

"  Your  lordship  will  find  many  more  capable  to  adyise  you,  my  lord,  and 
by  whom  your  intercourse  will  be  deemed  an  honour.  For  me,  i  am  a  mao 
retired  from  business  and  the  world,  and  not  very  fond  of  raking  up  the 
past  events  of  my  useless  life ;  —  and  forgive  me  if  I  say,  I  have  particular 
pain  in  reverting  to  that  period  of  it  when  I  acted'  like  a  fool,  and  your 
lordship  like" He  stopped  short. 

*'  Like  a  villain,  you  would  say,"  said  Lord  Glenallan^'*  for  such  I  must 
have  appeared  to  you." 

"  My  lord — my  lord,  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  your  shrift,"  said  the  Anti- 
quarv. 

**  But,  sir,  if  I  can  show  you  that  I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sinnins 
—that  I  have  been  a  man  miserable  beyond  the  power  of  description,  and 
who  looks  forward  at  this  moment  to  an  untimely  grave  as  to  a  haven  of 
rest,— you  will  not  refuse  the  confidence  which,  accepting  your  appearance 
at  this  critical  moment  as  a  faint  from  Heaven,  I  venture  thus  to  press  on 
you." 

**  Assuredly,  my  lord,  I  shall  shun  no  longer  the  continuation  of  thii 
extraordinary  interview." 

**  I  must  then  recall  to  you  our  occasional  meetings  upwards  of  twen^ 
years  since  at  Knockwinnock  Castle, — and  I  need  not  remind  you  of  k 
lady  who  was  then  a  member  of  that  family." 

**  The  unfortunate  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  my  lord ;  I  remember  it  well." 

**  Towards  whom  you  entertained  sentiments"—^ 

^'Very  different  from  those  with  which  I  before  and  since  have  regarded  hei 
sex.  Her  gentleness,  her  docility,  her  pleasure  in  the  studies  which  I  pointed 
out  to  her,  attached  my  affections  more  than  became  my  age — ^though  that  was 
not  then  much  advanced— or  the  solidity  of  my  character.  But  I  need  not 
remind  your  lordship  of  the  various  modes  in  which  you  indulged  your 

Siety  at  the  expense  of  an  awkward  and  retired  student,  embarrassed  by 
e  expression  of  feelings  so  new  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
youn^  lady  joined  you  in  the  well-deserved  ridicule — it  is  the  way  of  wo- 
mankmd.  I  have  spoken  at  once  to  the  painful  circumstances  or  my  bA- 
dresses  and  their  rejection,  that  your  lordship  may  be  satipfied  everything 
is  full  in  my  memory,  and  may,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tell  your  story 
without  scruple  or  needless  delicacy." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Glenallan.  **  But  first  let  me  say,  yoa  do  inhistiee  tc 
the  memory  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest,  as  well  as  to  the  most  unhappy  of 
women,  to  suppose  she  could  make  a  jest  of  the  honest  affection  of  a  mao 
like  you.  Frequently  did  she  blame  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  indulging  my 
levity  at  jour  expense  —  may  I  now  presume  you  will  excuse  the  gay  fre» 
dome  which  then  offended  you  ? — my  state  of  mind  has  never  since  laid  me 
under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  inadvertencies  of  a  light  and 
hapry  temper." 

"My  IokI,  you  are  fully  pardoned,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  You  should  b« 
aware,  that,  like  all  others,  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  that  I  placed  myself 
in  competition  with  your  lordship,  and  understood  that  Miss  Neville  was  in 
a  state  of  dependence  which  might  make  her  prefer  a  competent  inde- 

rndcnce.  and  the  hand  of  an  honest  man — But  I  am  wasting  time — I  would 
could  believe  that  the  views  entertained  towards  her  bj  others  wen.  aa 
fair  and  honest  as  mine !" 
•*  Mr.  Oldbuck,  you  judge  harshly." 
"^Not  without  cause,  my  lord.    When  I  only,  of  all  the  msgistrates  -H 
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this  country — ^tiaTing  neither,  like  some  of  them,  the  honour  to  he  connecv.a 
with  your  powerful  family — nor,  like  others,  the  meanness  to  fear  it, — ^wheu 
.  I  made  some  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  Miss  Neville's  death — I  shake  you, 
my  lord,  but  I  must  be  plain — I  do  own  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
0be  had  met  most  unfair  dealing,  and  had  either  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
i:ounterfeit  marriage,  or  that  very  strong  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
Btifle  and  destroy  the  evidence  of  a  real  union.  And  I  cannot  doubt  in  my 
own  mind,  that  this  cruelty  on  your  lordship's  part,  whether  coming  of 
▼our  own  free  will,  or  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  late  Countess, 
hurried  the  unfortunate  young  lady  to  the  desperate  act  by  which  her  lif<* 
was  terminated/' 

*'  You  are  deceived,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  into  conclusions  which  are  not  just, 
however  naturally  they  flow  from  the  circumstances.  Believe  me,  I  respected 
you  even  when  I  was  most  embarrassed-  by  your  active  attempts  to  investi- 
gate our  family  misfortunes.  You  showed  yourself  more  worthy  of  Miss 
Neville  than  I,  bv  the  spirit  with  which  you  persisted  in  vindicating  hor 
reputation  even  idfler  her  death.  But  the  firm  belief  that  your  well-meant 
efforts  could  only  serye  to  bring  to  light  a  story  too  horrible  to  be  detailed, 
induced  me  to  join  my  unhappv  mother  in  schemes  to  remove  or  destroy  all 
evidence  of  the  legal  union  which  had  taken  place  Iwtween  Eveline  and 
myself.  And  now  let  us  sit  down  on  this  bank, — for  I  feel  unable  to  remain 
longer  standing, — ^and  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery which  fhave  this  day  made.'' 

They  sate  down  accordingly ;  and  Lord  Glenallan  briefly  narrated  hit 
unhappy  family  history — his  concealed  marriage — ^the  horrible  invention  by 
which  his  mother  had  designed  to  render  impossible  that  union  which  had 
already  taken  place.  He  detailed  the  arts  by  which  the  Countess,  having 
all  the  documents  relative  to  Miss  Neville's  birth  in  her  hands,  had  produced 
those  only  relating  to  a  period  during  which,  for  family  reasons,  his  father 
had  consented  to  own  that  young  lady  as  his  natural  daughter,  and  showed 
how  impossible  it  was  that  he  could  either  suspect  or  detect  the  fraud  put 
upon  him  by  his  mother,  and  vouched  by  the  oatns  of  her  attendants,  Teresa 
and  Elspeth.  **  I  left  my  paternal  mansion,"  he  concluded,  ''  as  if  the  furies 
of  hell  nad  driven  me  forth,  and  travelled  with  frantic  velocity  I  knew  not 
whither.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  recollection  of  what  I  did  or  whither  I 
went,  until  I  was  discovered  by  my  brother.  I  will  not  trouble  vou  with 
an  account  of  my  sick-bed  ana  recovery,  or  how,  long  afterwards,  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire  after  the  sharer  of  my  misfortunes,  and  heard  that  her 
despair  had  found  a  dreadful  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  The  first  thing 
that  roused  me  to  thought  was  hearing  of  your  inquiries  into  this  cruel 
business  ;^  and  you  will  hardly  wonder,  that,  oelieving  what  I  did  believe,  I 
should  join  in  those  expedients  to  stop  your  investigation,  which  my  brother 
and  mother  had  actively  commenced.  The  information  which  I  gave  them 
concerning  the  circumstances  and  witnesses  of  our  private  marriage  enabled 
them  to  baffle  your  zeal.  The  clergyman,  therefore,  and  witnesses,  as 
persons  who  had  acted  in  the  matter  only  to  please  the  powerful  heir  of 
Glenallan,  were  accessible  to  his  promises  and  threats,  and  were  so  provided 
for,  that  thev  had  no  objections  to  leave  this  country  for  another.  For 
myself,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  pursued  this  unhappy  man,  **  from  that  moment  I 
considered  myself  as  blotted  out  of  the. book  of  the  living,  and  as  having 
nothing  left  to  do  with  this  world.  My  mother  tried  to  reconcile  me  to  life 
by  every  art — even  by  intimations  which  I  can  now  interpret  as  calculated 
to  produce  a  doubt  of  the  horrible  tale  she  herself  had  fabricated.  But  I 
construed  all  she  said  as  the  fictions  of  maternal  affection.  T  will  forbear 
a11  reproach.  She  is  no  more  —  and,  as  her  wretched  associate  said,  she 
teew  not  how  the  dart  was  poisoned,  or  how  deep  it  must  sink,  when  she 
threw  it  from  her  hand.  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  ever,  during  these  twenty 
?car«.  there  crawled  upon  earth  a  li'*ing  being  deserving  of  your  pity,  I  have 
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oeen  iliat  man.  Mj  food  has  not  nourished  me— -my  sleep  has  not  reftesfae*! 
me  —  my  devotions  have  not  comforted  me  —  all  that  is  cheering  and  necef^ 
sary  to  man  has  been  to  me  converted  into  poison.  The  rare  and  limited 
intercourse  which  I  have  held  with  others  has  been  most  odioos  to  me.  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  bringing  the  contamination  of  unnataral  and  inexpressible 
gnilt  among  the  gay  ana  the  innocent.  There  have  been  moments  when  I 
bad  thoaghts  of  another  description — to  plnnge  into  the  adventures  of  war, 
or  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  traveller  in  foreign  and  barbarons  climates-* 
to  mingle  in  political  intrigue,  or  to  retire  to  the  stem  seclusion  of  the 
anchorites  of  our  religion ;  —  all  these  are  thoughts  which  have  alternately 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  each  required  an  ener^,  which  was  mine 
no  longer,  after  the  withering  stroke  I  had  received.  I  vegetated  on  as  I 
eould  in  the  same  spot, — fancy,  feeling,  judgment,  and  health,  gradually 
decaying,  like  a  tree  whose  bark  has  been  destroyed, — when  first  the 
blossoms  fade,  then  the  boughs,  until  its  state  resembles  the  decayed  and 
dying  trunk  that  is  now  before  you.     Do  you  now  pity  and  forgive  me  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  much  affected,  "  my  pity — my  for- 
giveness, you  have  not  to  ask,  for  your  dismal  story  is  of  itself  not  only  an 
ample  excuse  for  whatever  appeared  mysterious  in  your  conduct,  but  a  nar- 
rative that  might  move  your  worst  enemies  (and  I,  my  lord,  was  never  of 
the  number)  to  tears  and  to  sympathy.  But  permit  me  to  ask  what  you 
now  mean  to  do,  and  why  you  have  honoured  me,  whose  opinion  can  be  of 
little  consequence,  with  your  confidence  on  this  occasion  V 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  I  could  never  have  foreseen  the 
nature  of  that  confession  which  I  have  heard  this  day,  I  need  not  say  that 
I  had  no  formed  plan  of  consulting  you,  or  any  one,  upon  affairs  the  ten- 
dency of  which  I  could  not  even  have  suspected.  But  I  am  without  friends, 
unused  to  business,  and,  by  long  retirement,  unacquainted  alike  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  habits  of  the  living  generation ;  and  when,  most 
unexpectedly,  I  find  myself  immersed  in  the  matters  of  which  I  know  least, 
I  catch,  like  a  drowning  man,  at  the  first  support  that  offers.  Tou  are  thai 
support,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  have  always  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
w'.sdom  and  intelligence — I  have  known  you  myself  ae  a  man  of  a  resolute 
and  independent  spirit; — and  there  is  one  circumstance,"  said  he,  '* which 
ought  to  combine  us  in  some  degree — our  having  paid  tribute  to  the  same 
excellence  of  character  in  poor  Eveline.  You  offered  yourself  to  me  in  my 
need,  and  you  were  already  acquainted  with  the  beginning  of  my  misfor- 
tunes. To  you,  therefore,  I  have  recourse  for  advice,  for  sympathy,  for 
support." 

"  Tou  shall  seek  none  of  them  in  vain,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  so  fiu 
as  my  slender  ability  extends ;  —  and  I  am  honoured  by  the  preference, 
whether  it  arises  from  choice,  or  is  prompted  by  chance.  But  this  is  « 
matter  to  be  ripely  considered.  May  I  asK  what  are  your  principal  views 
at  present  ?" 

**  To  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  child,"  said  the  Earl,  *'  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  honour  of  Eveline,  which  I  have 
only  permitted  to  be  suspected  to  avoid  discovery  of  the  yet  more  horrible 
taint  to  which  I  was  made  to  believe  it  liable." 

•*  And  the  memory  of  your  mother  ?" 

"  Must  bear  its  own  burden,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  a  sigh :  "  bettei 
that  she  were  justly  convicted  of  deceit,  should  that  be  found  necessary, 
than  that  others  should  be  unjustly  accused  of  crimes  so  much  more 
dreadful." 

"Then,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "our  first  business  must  be  to  put  the 
information  of  the  old  woman,  Elspeth,  into  a  regular  and  authei-ticated 
form." 

"  That,"  said  T*ord  Glenallan,  "  will  be  at  present,  I  fear,  impossible.  S1i'» 
is  exhausted  herself,  m\d  surrounded  by  her  distressed  family.     To-ip:irruw 
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p«iiiaps  when  she  is  alone  —  and  yet  I  doubt,  from  her  imperfect  Mense  oi 
right  and  wrong,  whether  she  would  speak  out  in  any  one  s  presence  but 
my  own.    I  too  am  sorely  fatigued/' 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  the  Antiquary,  whom  the  interest  of  the  moment 
elevated  above  points  of  expense  and  convenience,  which  had  generally  more 
than  enough  of  weight  with  him,  "  I  would  propose  to  vonr  lordship,  instead 
of  retnming,  fatigued  as  you  are,  so  far  as  to  Qlenallan-House,  or  taking 
tihe  more  uncomfortable  alternative  of  going  to  a  bad  inn  at  Fairport,  ta 
alarm  all  the  busy  bodies  of  the  town  —  I  would  propose,  I  say,  that  you 
should  be  my  guest  at  Monkbams  for  this  night.  By  to-morrow  these  poor 
people  will  have  renewed  their  out-of-doors  vocation— for  sorrow  with  tnem 
affords  no  respite  from  labour, — and  we  will  visit  the  old  woman  Elspeth 
alone,  and  take  down  her  examination." 

After  a  formal  apology  for  the  encroachment.  Lord  Glenallan  agreed  to 

go  with  him,  and  underwent  with  patience  in  their  return  home  the  whole 
istory  of  John  of  the  Gimell,  a  legend  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  never 
known  to  spare  any  one  who  crossed  his  threshold. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  of  such  note,  with  tvfo  saddle-horses  and  a  ser- 
vant in  black,  which  servant  had  holsters  on  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  coronet 
upon  the  holsters,  created  a  general  commotion  in  the  house  of  Monkbams. 
Jenny  Rintherout,  scarce  recovered  from  the  hysterics  which  she  had  taken 
on  hearing  of  poor  Steenie's  misfortune,  chased  about  the  turkeys  and 
poallry,  cackled  and  screamed  louder  than  they  did,  and  ended  by  killing 
one-half  too  many.  Miss  Griselda  made  many  wise  reflections  on  the  hot- 
headed wilfulness  of  her  brother,  who  had  occasioned  such  devastation,  by 
suddenly  bringing  in  upon  them  a  papist  nobleman.  And  she  ventured  to 
transmit  to  Mr.  Blattergowl  some  hint  of  the  unusual  slaughter  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  ^KUM-oour,  which  brought  the  honest  clergyman  to  in- 
quire how  his  friend  Monkbams  had  got  home,  and  whether  he  was  not  the 
worse  of  being  at  the  funeral,  at  a  period  so  near  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
dinner,  that  the  Antiquary  had  no  choice  left  but  to  invite  him  to  stay  and 
bless  the  meat.  Miss  M4ntyre  had  on  her  part  some  curiosity  to  see  thiv 
mighty  peer,  of  whom  all  had  heard,  as  an  Eastern  cidiph  or  sultan  is  heard 
of  by  his  subjects,  and  felt  some  degree  of  timidity  at  the  idea  of  encoun- 
tering a  person,  of  whose  unsocial  habits  and  stern  manners  so  many  stories 
were  told,  that  her  fear  kept  at  least  pace  with  her  curiosity.  The  aged 
aoosekeeperwas  no  less  flustered  and  hurried  in  obeying  the  numerous  and 
contradictory  commands  of  her  mistress,  concerning  preserves,  pastry,  and 
fruit,  the  mode  of  marshalling  and  dishing  the  dinner,  the  necessity  of  not 
permitting  the  melted  butter  to  run  to  oil,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Juno 
—  who,  though  formally  banished  from  the  parlour,  &iled  not  to  maraud 
about  the  outrsettlements  of  the  family — to  enter  the  kitchen. 

The  only  inmate  of  Monkbams  who  remained  entirely  indifferent  on  this 
momentous  occasion  was  Hector  M'Intyre,  who  cared  no  more  for  an  Earl 
than  he  did  for  a  commoner,  and  who  was  only  interested  in  the  unexpected 
visit,  as  it  might  afford  some  protection  against  his  uncle's  displeasure,  if 
he  harboured  any,  for  his  not  attending  the  funeral,  and  still  more  against 
bis  satire  upon  the  subject  of  his  gallant  but  unsuccessful  single  combat 
with  the  phoca,  or  seal. 

To  these,  the  inmates  of  his  household,  Oldbuck  presented  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan,  who  underwent,  with  meek  and  subdued  civility,  the  prosing 
speeches  of  the  honest  divine,  and  the  lengthened  apologies  of  Miss  Ghriselda 
Oldbuck,  which  her  brother  in  vain  endeavoured  to  abridge.  Before  the 
dinner  hour,  Lord  Glenallan  requested  permission  to  retire  a  while  to  his 
chamber.  Mr.  Oldbuck  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  Green  Room,  which 
liad  been  hastily  prepared  for  his  reception.  He  looked  around  with  an  nir 
if  painful  recollection. 
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'*  I  think/'  at  length  he  observed,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Oidbuck,  that  f  have 
been  in  this  apartment  l>efore.'' 

**  Yes,  my  lord/'  answered  Oldback,  *'  upon  occasion  of  an  excursion 
hither  from  Knockwinnock  —  and  since  we  are  upon  a  subject  so  melan 
choly,  you  may  perhaps  remember  whose  taste  supplied  these  lines  from 
Ohaucer,  which  now  form  the  motto  of  the  tapestry." 

"  I  flruess/'  said  the  Earl,  "though  I  cannot  recollect  She  excelled  me, 
indeed,  in  literary  taste  and  information,  as  in  everything  else ;  —  and  it  is 
one  of  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  a 
creature  so  excellent  in  mind  and  body  should  have  been  cut  off  in  so 
miserable  a  manner,  merely  from  her  having  formed  a  fatal  attachment  to 
such  a  wretch  as  I  am." 

Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  attempt  an  answer  to  this  burst  of  the  grief  which 
lay  ever  nearest  to  the  heart  of  his  guest,  but,  pressing  Lord  Glenallan's 
hand  with  one  of  his  own,  and  drawing  the  other  across  his  shaggy  eye- 
Lashes,  as  if  to  brush  away  a  mist  that  intercepted  his  sight,  he  left  the 
Earl  at  liberty  to  arrange  himself  previous  to  dinner. 
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Life,  with  yno. 


Glows  in  the  brain  hoU  duices  in  the  Biteriet; 
*Tiji  like  the  wine  mmim  joyoos  gueft  bath  quailiid. 
That  f lade  the  heart  and  eleratae  the  fsncj  :— 
Mine  la  the  poor  reviduum  of  the  cup, 
VmpkI.  and  dall.  and  tasteless,  only  soilinit. 
With  iu  base  drefs,  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 

Old  Plat. 

*'  Now  only  think  what  a  man  my  brother  is,  Mr.  Blattergowl,  for  a  wiw 
man  and  a  learned  man,  to  bring  this  Yerl  into  our  house  without  speaking 
a  word  to  a  body  1  And  there  s  the  distress  of  thae  Mucklebackits  —  we 
canna  get  a  fin  o'  fish — and  we  hae  nae  time  to  send  ower  to  Fairport  for 
beef,  and  the  mutton's  but  new  killed  —  and  that  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny 
Rintherout,  has  taen  the  exies,  and  done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet,  the 
skirl  at  the  tail  o'  the  guffil,  for  twa  days  successniUy  —  and  now  we  maun 
ask  that  stranee  man,  that's  as  grand  and  as  grave  as  the  Yerl  himsell,  to 
stand  at  the  sideboard  1  And  I  canna  gang  into  the  kitchen  to  direct  ony- 
thing,  for  he's  hovering  there  making  some  pousowdie*  for  my  lord,  for  he 
doesna  eat  like  ither  folk  neither  —  And  how  to  sort  the  strange  servant 
man  at  dinner  time  —  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Blattergowl,  a'thegither,  it  passes  my 
judgment." 

"Truly,  Miss  Griselda,"  replied  the  divine,  " Monkbarns  was  inconsi- 
derate. He  should  have  taen  a  day  to  see  the  invitation,  as  they  do  wi'  the 
titular's  condescendence  in  the  process  of  valuation  and  sale.  But  the  great 
man  could  not  have  come  on  a  sudden  to  ony  house  in  this  parish  where  he 
eould  have  been  better  served  with  vivara  —  that  I  must  say  —  and  also  that 
the  steam  from  the  kitchen  is  very  gratify infi^  to  my  nostrils ; — and  if  ye 
have  ony  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  Mrs.  Griselda,  never  make  a  stranger 
of  me  —  I  can  amuse  mysell  very  weel  with  the  larger  copy  of  Ersk^ne'a 
Institutes." 

And  taking  down  from  the  window-seat  that  amusing  folio  (the  Scottieb 
Coke  upon  Littleton),  he  opened  it,  as  if  instinctively,  at  the  t«»n*Ji  t  tie  of 

.  —  Miseellaneona 
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B jok  Second,  **  of  Teinds,  or  Tythes,"  and  was  presently  deeph*  wiapped 
up  in  an  abstruse  discussion  concerning  the  temporality  of  benefices. 

The  entertainment,  about  which  Miss  Oldbuck  expressed  so  much  anxiety, 
was  at  length  placed  upon  the  table;  and  the  Earl  of  Qlenallan,  for  the  firs< 
time  since  the  date  of  his  calamity,  sat  at  a  stran^r's  board,  surrounded  bt 
strangers.  He  seemed  to  himself  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  one  whoM 
brain  was  not  fully  recoTered  from  the  effects  of  an  intoxicating  potion 
Believed,  as  he  had  that  morning  been,  from  the  image  of  guilt  fniich  ha<* 
no  long  haunted  his  imagination,  he  felt  his  sorrows  as  a  lighter  and  more 
tolerable  load,  but  was  still  unable  to  take  any  share  in  uie  conversation 
that  passed  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  of  a  cast  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  bluntness  of  Oldbuck,  the  tiresome 
apologetic  harangues  of  his  sister,  the  pedantry  of  the  divine,  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  young  soldier,  which  savoured  much  more  of  the  camp  than 
of  the  court,  were  aU  new  to  a  nobleman  who  had  lived  in  a  retired  and 
melancholy  state  for  so  many  years,  that  the  manners  of  the  world  seemed 
to  him  equally  strange  and  unpleasing.  Miss  M'Intyre  alone,  from  the 
natural  politeness  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  her  manners,  appeared  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  society  to  which  he  nad  been  accustomed  in  his 
earlier  and  better  days. 

Nor  did  Lord  Glenallan's  deportment  less  surprise  the  company.  Though 
a  plain  but  excellent  family-dinner  was  provioed  (for,  fl[s  Mr.  ]Dlattergowl 
bad  justly  said,  it  was  impossible  to  surprise  Miss  Griselda  when  her  larder 
was  empty),  and  though  tne  Antiquary  boasted  his  best  port,  and  assimilated 
ii  to  the  Falernian  of  Horace,  Lord  Glenallan  was  proof  to  the  allurements  of 
both.  His  servant  placed  before  him  a  small  mess  of  vegetables,  that  very 
dish,  the  cooking  of  which  had  alarmed  Miss  Griselda,  arranged  with  the 
most  minute  and  scrupulous  neatness.  He  ate  sparingly  of  these  pro- 
visions ;  and  a  glass  of  pure  water,  sparkling  from  tne  fountain-head,  com- 
pleted his  repast.  Such,  his  servant  said,  had  been  his  lordship's  diet  for 
very  many  years,  unless  upon  the  high  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  when 
company  of  the  first  rank  were  entertained  at  Glenallan-House,  when  he 
relaxed  a  little  in  the  austerity  of  his  diet,  and  permitted  himself  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine.  But  at  Monkbarns,  no  anchoret  could  have  made  a  more 
simple  and  scanty  meal. 

Tne  Antiquary  was  a  gentlemi^it  &8  Ke  have  seen,  in  feeling,  but  blunt 
and  careless  in  expression,  from  the  habit  of  living  with  those  before  whom 
he  had  nothing  to  suppress.  He  attacked  his  noble  guest  without  scruple 
on  the  severity  of  his  regimen. 

**  A  few  half-cold  greens  and  potatoes — a  ^lass  of  ice-cold  water  to  wash 
them  down — antiquity  gives  no  warrant  for  it,  my  lord.  This  house  used 
to  be  accounted  a  hospUium,  a  place  of  retreat  tor  Christians;  but  your 
lordship's  diet  is  that  of  a  heathen  Pythagorean,  or  Indian  Bramin — ^nay, 
mure  severe  than  either,  if  you  refuse  these  fine  apples." 

"I  am  a  Catholic,  you  are  awai«,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  wishing  to  escape 
from  the  discussion,  "  and  you  know  that  our  church'' 

"  Lays  down  many  rules  of  mortification,"  proceeded  the  dauntless  Anti> 
qoavy ;  '*  but  I  never  heard  that  they  were  quite  so  rigorously  practised 
Bear  witness  my  predecessor,  John  of  the  Girnell,  or  the  jolly  Abbot,  who 
g^ve  his  name  to  this  apple,  my  lord." 

And  as  he  pared  the  fruit,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  "  0  fie,  Monkbams  I" 
and  the  prolonged  cough  of  the  minister,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  his 
huge  wig,  the  Antiquary  proceeded  to  detail  the  intrigue  which  had  ^iven 
fise  to  the  fame  of  the  abbot's  apple  with  more  slyness  and  circumstantiality 
than  was  at  all  necessary.  His  jest  (as  may  readily  be  conceived)  missed 
fiiv,  for  this  anecdote  of  conventual  gallantry  failed  to  produce  the  slightest 
smile  on  the  visage  of  the  Earl.  Oldbuck  then  took  up  tne  subject  of  Ossian, 
Macpherson,  and  Mao-Cribb ;  but  Lord  Glenallan  had  never  so  much  a> 
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beanl  >f  bit  of  the  three,  so  little  conversant  had  he  been  with  modem 
liten«tare.  The  oonversation  was  now  in  some  danger  of  flagging,  or  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,  who  had  just  pronounced  the 
formidable  word,  '  tiend-free,"  when  tne  subject  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  8tart<)d  —  a  political  event  on  which  Lord  Glenallan  looked  with  all  the 
prejudiced  horror  of  a  bigoted  Catholic  and  sealous  aristocrat.  Oldbuck 
was  far  from  carrying  his  detestation  of  its  principles  to  such  a  length. 

"There  were  many  men  in  the  first  Constituent  Assembly,"  he  said, 
"  who  held  sound  Wlii^sh  doctrines,  and  were  for  settling  the  Constitu- 
tion with  a  proper  provision  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  And  if  a  set 
of  furious  madmen  were  now  in  possession  of  the  government,  it  was,''  he 
continued,  "what  often  happened  in  great  revolutions,  where  extreme 
measures  are  adopted  in  the  furj  of  the  moment,  and  the  state  resembles 
an  agitated  pendulum  which  swings  from  side  to  side  for  some  time  ere  it 
can  acquire  its  due  and  perpendicular  station.  Or  it  might  be  likened  to  a 
storm  or  hurricane,  which,  passing  over  a  region,  does  great  damage  in  its 
passage,  yet  sweeps  away  staj^ant  and  unwholesome  vapours,  and  repays, 
m  future  health  and  fertility,  its  immediate  desolation  and  ravage." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head ;  but  having  neither  spirit  nor  inclination  for 
debate,  he  suffered  the  argument  to  pass  uncontested. 

This  discussion  served  to  introduce  the  young  soldier's  experiences ;  and 
he  spoke  of  the  actions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  witn  modesty,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  spirit  and  zeal  which  delighted  the  Enii^ 
who  had  been  bred  up,  like  others  of  his  house,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  of  arms  was  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  believed  that  to  employ  them 
against  the  French  was  a  sort  of  holy  warfare. 

"  What  would  I  give,''  said  he  apart  to  Oldbuck,  as  they  rose  to  join  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  "what  would  I  give  to  have  a  son  of  such  spirit 
as  that  young  gentleman !  —  He  wants  something  of  address  and  manner, 
something  of  polish,  which  mixing  in  good  society  would  soon  give  him ; 
but  with  what  zeal  and  animation  he  expresses  himself — how  rond  of  his 
profession — how  loud  in  the  praise  of  others — how  modest  when  speaking 
of  himself  I" 

"  Hector  is  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  replied  his  uncle,  gratified, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  suppress  his  consciousness  of  his  own  mental  sa- 

Eeriority  over  the  youn^  soldier;  "  I  believe  in  my  heart  nobody  ever  spoke 
alf  so  much  good  of  him  before,  except  perhaps  the  sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany, when  he  was  wheedling  a  Highlana  recruit  to  enlist  with  him.  He 
18  a  good  lad  notwithstanding,  although  he  be  not  quite  the  hero  your  lord- 
ship supposes  him,  and  although  my  commendations  rathei  attest  the  kind- 
ness than  the  vivacity  of  his  character.  In  fact,  his  high  spirit  is  a  sort  of 
constitutional  vehemence,  which  attends  him  in  everything  he  sets  about^ 
and  is  often  very  inconvenient  to  his  friends.  I  saw  him  to  -day  engage  in 
an  animated  contest  with  a  phoca^  or  seal  [nealffh,  our  people  more  properly 
call  them,  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural  gh),  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if 
he  had  fought  aeainst  Dumourier  —  Marry,  my  lord,  the  phoca  had  the 
better,  as  the  said  Dumourier  had  of  some  other  folks.  And  he'll  talk 
with  equal  if  not  superior  rapture  of  the' good  behaviour  of  a  pointer  bftch, 
as  of  the  plan  of  a  campaign."  ^ 

**  He  shall  have  full  permission  to  sport  over  my  grounds,"  said  the  £arl« 
"  if  he  i»so  fond  of  that  exercise." 

"  Tou  will  bind  him  to  you,  my  lord,"  said  Monkbams,  "  body  and  soul: 
give  him  leave  to  crack  off  his  birding-piece  at  a  poor  covey  of  partridges 
>r  moor-fowl,  and  he's  yours  for  ever  —  I  will  enchant  him  by  the  intelli- 
gence. But  O,  my  lord,  that  you  could  have  seen  my  phoenix  Level  !«-the 
very  wince  and  chieftain  of  the  youth  of  this  age ;  and  not  destitute  of 
ipirit  neither-  -1  promise  you  he  gave  my  termagant  kinsman  a  aitid  vn 
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wo — a  Rowland  for  his  Olirer,  as  the  Tulgar  say,  allading  to  the  two  e(^U 
orated  Paladins  of  Charlemagne." 

After  coffee.  Lord  Glenallan  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  And- 
^oarr,  and  was  ushered  to  his  library. 

**  I  must  withdraw  you  from  your  own  amiable  family,"  he  said,  ^  tc 
iBTolve  yo'n  in  the  perplexities  ot  an  unhappy  man.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  world,  from  which  I  have  long  been  banished ;  for  Glenallan^ 
House  has  been  to  me  rather  a  prison  tnan  a  dwelling,  although  a  prison 
which  I  had  neither  fortitude  nor  spirit  to  break  from." 

"  Let  me  first  ask  your  lordship,''  said  the  Antiquary,  "  what  are  joui 
»wn  wishes  and  designs  in  diis  matter?" 

"I  wish  most  especially,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  "to  declare  my 
luckless  marriage,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  unhappy  Eveline 
—that  is,  if  you  see  a  poesibility  of  doing  so  without  making  public  the  con- 
duct of  my  mother." 

"  Situm  euiquc  iribuUo,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  '*  do  right  to  every  one. 
The  memory  of  that  unhappy  young  lady  has  too  long  suffered,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  cleared  without  further  impeaching  that  of  your  mother,  than 
bj  letting  it  be  understood  in  general  tnat  she  greatly  disapproved  and  bit- 
terly opposed  Uie  match.  All — forgive  me,  my  iord''-all  wno  ever  heard  of 
the  late  Countess  of  Glenallan,  will  learn  that  without  much  surprise." 

**  But  you  forget  one  horrible  circumstance,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Earl 
ID  an  agitated  voice. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"The  fate  of  the  infant — its  disappearance  with  the  confidential  attend* 
ant  of  my  mother,  and  the  dreadful  surmises  which  may  be  drawn  from  my 
Mnversation  with  Elspeth." 

"  If  you  would  have  my  free  opinion,  my  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
I*  and  will  not  catch  too  rapidly  at  it  as  matter  of  hope,  I  would  say  that  it 
is  very  possible  the  child  yet  lives.  For  thus  much  I  ascertained,  by  my 
former  mquiries  concernln||;  the  event  of  that  deplorable  evening,  that  a 
ebUd  and  woman  were  carried  that  night  from  the  cottage  at  the  Craigburn- 
foot  in  a  carriage  and  four  by  your  brother  Edward  Geraldin  Neville,  whose 
journey  towards  England  with  these  companions  I  traced  for  several  stages 
I  believed  then  it  was  a  part  of  the  family  compact  to  carry  a  child  whom 
you  meant  to  stigmatiie  with  illegitimacy,  out  of^  that  country  where  chance 
might  have  raised  protectors  and  proo6  of  its  rights.  But  now  I  think 
that  your  brother,  having  reason,  like  yourself,  to  believe  the  child  stained 
with  shame  yet  more  indelible,  had  nevertheless  withdrawn  it,  partly  from 
regard  to  the  honour  of  his  house,  partly  from  the  risk  to  which  it  might 
hare  been  exposed  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  Lady  Glenallan." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  grew  extremely  pale,  and  had  nearly 
fallen  from  his  chair. — The  alarmed  Antiquary  ran  hither  and  thither  look* 
iog  for  remedies ;  but  his  museum,  though  sufficiently  well  filled  with  a 
vast  variety  of  useless  matters,  contained  nothing  that  could  be  serviceable 
OD  the  present  or  any  other  occasion.  As  he  posted  out  of  the  room  to 
borrow  nis  sister's  salts,  he  could  not  help  giving  a  constitutional  growl  of 
(^agrin  and  wonder  at  the  various  incidents  which  had  converted  his  man- 
sion, first  into  an  hospital  for  a  wounded  duellist,  and  now  into  the  siok 
fhamber  of  a  dying  nobleman.  *'  And  yet»"  said  he,  "  I  have  always  kept 
aloof  from  the  soldiery  and  the  peerage.  My  ccenolniium  has  only  next  te 
be  made  a  lying-in  hospital,  ana  then,  I  trow,  the  transformation  will  be 
complete." 

When  he  returned  with  the  remedy,  Lord  Glenallan  was  much  better. 
The  new  and  unexpected  light  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  thrc  wn  upon  the 
melancholy  history  of  his  family  had  almost  overpowered  him.  "  You 
ihink,  then    Mr.  Oldbuck  —  for  you  are  capable  of  thinking,  which  I  am 
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Qot — j*m  tLink,  then,  that  it  is  possible — ^that  is,  not  impossible — mj  child 
maj  yet  live  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Antiquary,  *'  it  is  impossible  that  it  ODuld  come  to 
any  violont  harm  through  your  brother's  means.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
gay  and  dissipated  man,  but  not  cruel  nor  dishonourable ;  nor  is  it  possible^ 
that,  if  he  had  intended  any  foul  play,  he  would  hare  placed  himself  00 
forward  in  the  r  barce  of  the  infant,  as  1  will  prove  to  your  lordship  he  did.^ 

So  saying,  M/.  Oldbuck  opened  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  of  his  ancestor 
Aldobrand,  and  produced  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  black  ribband,  and 
labelled,  —  Examinations,  Ac.,  taken  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  J.  P.,  upon  the 
18th  of  February,  17 — ;  a  little  under  was  written,  in  a  small  hana,  Eheu 
Evdina  !  The  tears  dropped  fast  from  the  Earl's  eyes,  as  he  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  unfasten  the  knot  which  secured  these  documents. 

"  Vour  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  '*  had  better  not  read  these  at  pre- 
sent Agitated  as  you  are,  and  having  much  business  before  you,  you  must 
not  exhaust  your  strength.  Tour  brother's  succession  is  now,  I  presume, 
your  own,  and  it  will  li^  easy  for  you  to  make  inquiry  among  his  servants 
and  retainers,  so  as  to  hear  where  the  child  is,  if,  fortunately,  it  shall  be 
still  alive." 

"  1  dare  hardly  hope  it,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  deep  sigh.  ''  Why  should 
my  brother  have  been  silent  to  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  why  should  he  have  communicated  to  your  lordship  the 
existence  of  a  being  whom  you  must  have  supposed  the  offspring  of" 

"  Most  true  —  there  is  an  obvious  and  a  kind  reason  for  his  being  silent. 
If  anything,  indeed,  could  have  added  to  the  horror  of  the  ghastly  dream 
that  has  poisoned  my  whole  existence,  it  must  have  been  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  child  of  misery  existed." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  **  although  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude, at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  years,  that  your  son  must  needs 
be  still  alive  because  he  was  not  destroyed  in  infancy,  I  own  I  think  you 
should  instantly  set  on  foot  inquiries." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan,  catching  eagerly  at  the  hope 
hold  out  to  him,  the  first  he  had  nourished  for  many  years ;  —  "I  will  write 
to  a  faithful  steward  of  my  father,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under 
my  brother  Neville — But  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  not  my  brother's  heir." 

"  Indeed  I  —  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord  —  it  is  a  noble  estate,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  NevilleVBurgh  alone,  which  are  the  most  superb 
relics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  a  pos- 
session much  to  be  coveted.  I  thought  your  rather  had  no  other  son  or  near 
relative." 

"  He  had  not,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan ;  "  but  my  brother 
adopted  views  in  politics,  and  a  rorm  of  religion,  alien  from  those  which 
had  been  always  neld  by  our  house.  Our  tempers  had  long  differed,  nor 
did  my  unhappy  mother  alvrays  think  him  sufficiently  observant  to  her.  Id 
short,  there  was  a  family  quarrel,  and  my  brother,  whose  property  was  at 
his  own  free  disposal,  availed  himself  of  the  power  vest-ed  in  hira  to  choose 
a  stranger  for  his  heir.  It  is  a  matter  which  never  struck  me  as  being  of 
the  least  consequence  —  for  if  worldly  possessions  could  alleviate  misery,  I 
have  enough  and  to  spare.  But  now  I  shall  regret  it,  if  it  throws  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  wa^  of  our  inquiries  —  and  I  bethink  me  that  it  may ;  for  in 
case  of  my  having  a  lawful  son  of  my  body,  and  my  brother  dying  without 
issue,  my  father's  possessions  stood  entailed  upon  my  son.  It  is  not  there- 
fore likely  that  this  heir,  be  he  who  he  may,  will  afford  us  assistance  in 
making  a  discovery  which  may  turn  out  so  much  to  his  own  prejudice." 

"  And  in  all  probability  the  steward  your  lordship  mentions  is  also  in  hit 
service,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  It  is  most  likely ;  and  the  man  being  a  Protestant — how  far  it  is  safe  tt^ 
lotrust  him  " 
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**  I  should  hope,  mj  lord,"  said  Oldback  grayely,  "  that  a  ProtestaDt  maj 
oe  as  inistwortDY  as  a  Catholic.  I  am  doobly  interested  in  the  Protestant 
fiuth,  my  lord.  My  ancestor,  Aldobrand  Oidenbuck,  printed  the  celebrated 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  I  can  show  by  the  original  edition  now  in  this 
house.'' 

"  I  hare  not  tiie  least  doubt  of  what  yon  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the 
Earl,  "  nor  do  I  sf>eak  out  of  bigotry  or  intolerance ;  but  probably  the  Pro- 
testaiit  steward  will  favour  the  Protestant  heir  rather  than  the  Catholic  -— 
if,  indeed,  my  son  has  been  bred  in  his  father's  faith — or,  alas  1  if  indeed  he 
yet  lives." 

"  We  must  look  close  into  this,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  before  committing  our- 
selves. I  have  a  literary  friend  at  York,  with  whom  I  have  long  corres- 
ponded on  the  subject  of  the  Saxon  horn  that  is  preserved  in  the  Minster 
there ;  we  interchanged  letters  for  six  years,  and  have  only  as  yet  been  able 
to  settle  Uie  first  line  of  the  inscription.  I  will  write  forthwith  to  this  gen- 
tleman. Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  be  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning  the 
character,  &c.  of  your  brother's  heir,  of  the  gentleman  employed  in  his 
aflbirs,  and  what  else  may  be  likely  to  further  your  lordship's  inouiries.  In 
the  meantime  your  lordship  will  collect  the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which 
I  hope  can  still  be  recovered  ?" 

'*  U  nquestionably,"  replied  the  Earl :  *'  the  witnesses,  who  were  formerly 
withdrawn  from  your  research,  are  still  living.  My  tutor,  who  solemn isea 
the  marriage,  was  provided  for  by  a  living  in  France,  and  has  lately  returned 
to  this  country  as  an  emigrant,  a  victim  of  his  zeal  for  loyalty,  legitimacy, 
and  religion.'^ 

"  That's  one  lucky  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  my  lord — ^you 
must  allow  that  at  least,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  but  no  offence ;  I  will  act  as 
warmly  in  your  affairs  as  if  I  were  of  your  own  faith  in  politics  and  religion. 
And  take  my  advice  —  If  yon  want  an  affair  of  consequence  properly 
managed,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  antiquary ;  for,  as  they  are  eternally 
ezercisine  their  genius  and  research  upon  trifles,  it  is  impossible  they  can 
be  bfidBiedin  affairs  of  importance:  —  use  makes  perfect — and  the  corps 
that  is  most  frequently  drilled  upon  the  paradb,  will  be  most  prompt  in  its 
exercise  upon  the  day  of  battle.  And,  talking  upon  that  subject,  1  would 
willingly  read  to  your  lordship,  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time  betwixt  this 
and  supper"  • 

"  I  beg  I  may  not  interfere  with  family  arrangements,"  said  Lord  Glen- 
allaa,  "  but  I  never  taste  anything  after  sunset." 

"  Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  answered  his  host,  "  notwithstanding  it  is  said 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  But  then  I  dine  differently  ffom 
your  lordship,  and  therefore  am  better  enabled  to  dispense  with  those  elabo 
rate  entertamments  which  my  womankind  (that  is,  my  sister  and  niece, 
my  lord)  are  apt  to  place  on  the  table,  for  the  display  rather  of  their  own 
bousewuery  than  the  accommodation  of  our  wants.  •  However,  a  broiled 
bone,  or  a  smoked  haddock,  or  an  oyster,  or  a  slice  of  bacon  of  our  own 
juring,  with  a  toast  and  a  tankard  —  or  something  or  other  of  that  sort, 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  before  goin^  to  ^d,  does  not  fall  imder 
my  restriction,  nor,  I  hope,  under  your  lordship's." 

**  My  no-supper  is  literal,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  but  I  will  attend  you  at  your 
meal  with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  entertain 
your  ears  at  leasts  since  I  cannot  banquet  your  palate.  What  I  am  about 
to  read  to  your  lordship  relates  to  the  upland  glens." 

Lord  Glenallan,  though  he  would  rather  have  recurred  to  the  subject  of 
his  own  uncertainties,  was  compelled  to  make  a  sign  of  rueful  civility 
•na  acquiescence. 

Tho  Antiquary,  therefore,  took  out  his  portfolio  of  loose  sheets,  and  after 
wninisinfr  that  the  topographical  details  here  laid  down  were  designed  t<* 
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illustrate  a  slight  ossay  upon  castrametation,  which  had  been  read  with 
indulgence  at  several  societies  of  Antiquaries,  he  commenced  as  ibUowB: 
"  The  subject,  my  lord,  is  the  hill-fort  of  Quickena-bog,  with  the  site  of 
which  your  lordship  is  doubtless  familiar— > it  is  upon  your  store-farm  of 
Mantanner,  in  the  barony  of  Clochnaben." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  the  names  of  these  places,"  said  the  Earl,  in 
•newer  to  the  Antiquary's  appeal. 

"Heard  the  name?  and  tne  fiurm  brings  him  six  hnndred-aryear-— O 
Lordr 

Such  was  the  scarce-subdued  ejaculation  of  the  Antiquary.  But  his  boa* 
pitality  got  the  better  of  his  surprise,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  his  essay 
with  an  audible  voice,  in  great  gUe  at  having  secured  a  padent,  and,  as  he 
fondlv  hoped,  an  interested  hearer. 

"Quickens-bog  may  at  first  seem  to  derive  its  name  from  the  plant 
Quicken,  by  which,  JxaUiei,  we  understand  oouch-grass,  dog-grass,  or  the 
Triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  common  English  monosyllable  Bog, 
by  which  we  mean,  in  popular  language,  a  marsh  or  morass— in  Latin, 
Ahu.  But  it  may  ooniound  the  rash  adopters  of  the  more  obvious 
etymological  derivations,  to  learn,  that  the  couch-grass  or  dog-grass,  or,  to 
speak  scientifically,  the  triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  does  not  grow  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  castrum  or  hill-fort,  whose  ramparts  are  unifdrmly 
clothed  with  short  verdant  turf;  and  that  we  must  seek  a  bog  or jpo^  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  the  nearest  being  that  of  Gird-Uie-mear,  a  full  hai^ 
mile  distant.  The  last  syllable,  bog,  is  obviously,  therefore,  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Burgh,  which  we  find  in  the  various  transmutations  of 
Burgh,  Burrow,  Brough,  Bruff,  Buff,  and  Boff,  which  last  approaches  veir 
near  the  sound  in  (question  —  since,  supposing  the  word  to  have  been  origi- 
nally borgh,  which  is  the  genuine  Saxon  spelung,  a  slight  change,  such  as 
mocCern  organs  too  often  make  upon  ancient  sounds,  will  produce  first  Bogh^ 
and  then,  eUaa  H,  or  compromising  and  sinking  the  guttural,  agreeable  to 
the  common  vernacular  practice,  you  have  either  Bqff  or  Bog  as  it  happens. 
The  word  Quickens  requires  in  like  manner  to  be  altered, — decomposed, 
as  it  were, — and  reduced  to  its  original  and  genuine  sound,  ere  we  can 
discern  its  real  meaning.  By  the  ordinary  exchange  of  the  Qu  into  Wh^ 
familiar  to  the  rudest  igro  who  has  opened  a  book  of  old  Scottish  poetry, 
we  gain  either  WhilkenB,»-or  Whichensborgh — put,  we  may  suppose,  by 
way  of  question,  as  if  those  who  imposed  the  name,  struck  with  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  place,  had  expressed  in  it  an  interrogation,  '  To  whom  did 
this  fortress  belong?' — Or,  it  might  be  Whackens^rgh,  from  the  Saxon 
Wh<ieken,  to  strike  with  the  hand,  as  doubtless  the  skirmishes  near  a  place 
of  such  apparent  consequence  must  have  legitimated  such  a  derivation," 
Ac.  &o,  &o. 

I  will  be  more  merciful  to  my  readers  than  Oldbuok  was  to  his  gneat; 
for,  considering  his  opportunities  of  gaining  patient  attention  frcm  a  par> 
son  of  such  consequence  as  Lord  Glenallan  were  not  many,  be  osmI.  of 
rather  abused,  the  present  to  the  uttermoat. 
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Cnbbed  an*  and  yoatli 

Cuwot  !!▼«  topetlwr:— 
.Toath  M  Ml  of  plMflWPs, 

Ag«  b  ftiU  of  cure. 
Yeath  Uk«  attniMr  aion, 

AfB  Uk«  winter  weatlwr; 
Yoatb  like  wnnmer  lirave, 

Af»  like  winter  bere. 


(v  tbs  morning  of  tiie  following  day,  the  Antionanr,  who  was  somethinji 
9f  a  sluggard,  was  summoned  from  his  bed  a  lull  hour  earlier  than  hit 
oustom  by  Caxon.  "  What's  the  matter  now  V*  he  exclaimed,  yawning  and 
itietching  forth  his  hand  to  the  huge  gold  repeater,  which,  bedded  upon  his 
India  silk  handkerchief,  was  laid  sate  by  his  pillow*-"  what's  the  matter 
DOW,  Caxon  ? — ^it  can't  be  eight  o'clock  yet" 

"Na,  sir, — but  my  lord's  man  sought  me  out,  for  he  fancies  me  your 
honour's  Talley-de-sham, — and  sae  I  am,  there's  nae  doubt  o't,  baith  your 
hoDonr's  and  the  minister's — at  least  ye  hae  nae  other  that  I  ken  o' — and  I 
gie  a  help  to  Sir  Arthur  too,  but  that's  mair  in  the  way  o'  my  profession." 

**  Well,  well  —  never  mind  that,"  said  the  Antiquary*-"  happy  is  he  that 
is  his  own  valley-de^ham,  as  you  call  it — But  why  disturb  my  morning's 
rest?" 

"  Ou,  sir,  the  great  man's  been  up  since  peep  o'  day,  and  he's  steered  the 
town  to  get  awa  an  e^^press  to  fetch  his  carriage,  and  it  will  be  hare  briefly, 
snd  he  wad  like  to  see  your  honour  afore  he  gaes  awa." 

"  Gadso  I"  gaculatod  Oldhuck,  **  these  great  men  use  one's  house  and 
time  as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  Well,  it's  once  and  away.  Has 
Jennjr  come  to  her  senses  yet,  Caxon  ?''  ' 

"  Troth,  sir,  but  just  middling,"  replied  tbe  barber ;  "  she's  been  in  a 
swither  about  the  jocolate  this  morning,  and  was  like  to  hae  toomed  it  a' 
out  into  the  slap-bason,  and  drank  it  hersell  in  her  ecstasies-^ut  she's  won 
ower  wi't,  wi'  the  help  o'  Miss  M'lntyre." 

"  Then  all  my  womankind  are  on  foot  and  scrambling,  and  I  must  enjoy 
my  quiet  bed  no  longer,  if  I  would  have  a  well-regulated  house  —  Lend  me 
my  gown.     And  what  are  the  news  at  Fair(>ort  ?" 

"Ou,  sir,  what  can  they  be  about  but  this  grand  news  o'  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "  that  hasna  been  ower  the  door^tane,  they  threep  to 
me,  for  this  twenty  years  —  this  grand  news  of  his  coming  to  visit  your 
honour?" 

"Aha I"  said  Monkbams ;  "  and  what  do  they  say  of  that,  Caxon  ?" 

"'Deed,  sir,  they  hae  various  opiflions.  Thae  fallows,  that  are  th 
democraws,  as  they  ca'  them,  that  are  a^ain'  the  king  and  the  law,  and 
hairpowder  and  dressing  o'  gentlemen's  wigs— a  wheen  blackguards-*they 
•ay  he's  come  doun  to  speak  wi'  your  honour  about  bringingdoun  his  hill 
lads  and  Highland  tenantry  to  break  up  the  meetings  of  the  Friends  o'  the 
People; — and  when  I  said  your  honour  never  meddled  wi'  the  like  o'  sic 
ihingB  where  there  was  like  to  be  straiks  and  bloodshed,  they  said,  if  ye 
didna,  your  nevoy  did,  and  that  he  was  weel  kend  to  be  kingsman  that  wad 
^t  knee-deep,  and  that  ye  were  the  head  and  he  was  the  hand,  and  t^uit 
ibe  Yerl  was  to  bring  out  the  men  and  the  siller." 

*'Come,"  said  the  Antiquary,  laughing — "I  am  glad  the  war  is  to  cosl^ 
ne  nothing  but  counsel." 

"Na,  na,"  said  Caxon  ~<"naebody  thinks  your  honour  wad  either  fight 
4oarHell,  or  gie  ony  feck  o'  siller  to  ony  side  o'  the  question." 
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*'  IJiiiph  I  well,  that's  the  opinion  of  the  democraws,  as  you  call  them — 
What  say  the  rest  of  Fairport?" 

"  In  troth/'  said  the  candid  reporter,  "  I  canna  say  it*8  muckle  better. 
Captain  Coquet,  of  the  volunteer8--tiiat'8  him  that's  to  bo  the  new  collector, 
—and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Blue  and  a'  Blue  Club,  are  jiiat 
saying  it's  no  right  to  let  papists,  that  hae  sae  mony  French  friends  as  the 
Yerl  of  Glenallan,  gang  tnrough  the  country,  and  —  but  your  honour  wil 
maybe  be  angry  ?" 

*'Not  I,  Cazon,"  said  Oldbuck;  "fire  away  as  if  you  were  Captain  Ov 
quet's  whole  platoon — I  can  stand  it." 

**  Weel,  then,  they  say,  sir,  that  as  ye  didna  encourage  the  petition  about 
he  peaoe,  and  wadna  petition  in  favour  of  the  new  tax,  and  as  ye  wore 
again'  bringing  in  the  yeomanry  at  the  meal  mob,  but  just  for  settling  the 
folk  'wi'  the  constables  —  they  say  ye're  no  a  gude  friend  to  goyemment; 
and  that  thae  sort  o'  meetings  between  sic  a  powerfu'  man  as  ue  Yerl,  and 
sic  a  wise  man  as  you, — Od,  they  think  they  suld  be  lookit  after;  and  some 
say  ye  should  baitn  be  shankit  aff  till  Edinburgh  Castle." 

''On  my  word,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  my 
neighbours  for  their  goodxtpinion  of  mo  I  And  so,  I,  that  have  never  inter- 
fered with  their  bickering,  but  to  recommend  quiet  and  moderate  measures, 
am  given  up  on  both  sides  as  a  man  very  likely  to  commit  high  treason, 
either  a^nst  King  or  People  ?  —  Give  me  my  coat,  Caxon  —  give  ne  my 
coat ;  —  it's  lucky  I  livo  not  in  their  report.  Uave  you  heard  anything  of 
Taffril  and  his  vessel  7" 

Cazon's  countenance  fell.  —  "  Na,  sir,  and  the  winds  hae  been  high,  and 
this  is  a  fearfu'  coast  to  cruise  on  in  thae  eastern  gales, — the  headlands  rin 
sae  far  out,  that  a  veshel's  embayed  afore  I  could  sharp  a  razor ;  and  then 
there's  nae  harbour  or  city  of  refuge  on  our  coast— a'  craigs  and  breakers : 
a  veshel  that  rins  ashore  wi'  us  flees  asunder  like  the  jpowther  when  I  shake 
the  pluff-— and  it's  as  ilh  to  gather  ony  o't  again.  1  a^e  tell  my  daughter 
thae  things  when  she  grows  wearied  ror  a  letter  frae  lieutenant  Taffril  — 
It's  aye  an  apology  for  him.  Te  suldna  blame  him,  says  I,  hinny,  for  jt 
little  ken  what  may  hae  happened." 

**  Ay,  ay,  Caxon,  thou  art  as  good  a  comforter  as  a  valetrde-chambre.  — 
Give  me  a  white  stock,  man, —  d'ye  think  I  can  go  down  with  a  handker 
chief  about  my  neck  when  I  have  company  ?" 

"Dear  sir,  the  Captain  says  a  three-nookit  hankercher  is  the  maist 
fashionable  overlay,  and  that  stocks  belang  to  your  honour  and  me  that  are 
auldwarld  folk.  I  beg  pardon  for  mentioning  us  twa  thegither,  but  it  was 
what  he  said." 

"  The  Captain's  a  puppy,  and  you  are  a  goose,  Caxon." 

"  It's  very  like  it  may  be  sae,"  replied  the  aoquieacent  barber ;  "  I  am 
bure  your  honour  kens  best." 

Before  breakfast.  Lord  Glenallan.  who  appeared  in  better  spirits  than  bt 
had  evineed  in  the  former  evening  went  particularly  through  the  yariout 
circumstances  of  evidence  which  the  exertions  of  Oldbuck  had  formerly 
collected ;  and  pointing  out  the  means  which  he  possessed  of  completing 
the  proof  of  his  marriaee,  expressed  his  resolution  instantly  to  go  tnrouen 
the  painful  task  of  co&cting  and  restoring  the  evidence  conoernine  the 
birth  of  Eveline  Neville,  which  Elspeth  had  stated  to  be  in  his  moSter** 
possession. 

*'  And  yet,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  like  a  man  who  receives  im- 
portant tidings  ere  he  is  yet  fully  awake,  and  doubt  whether  they  refer  to 
actual  life,  or  are  not  rather  a  continuation  of  his  dream.  This  woman, — 
this  Elspeth,  —  she  is  in  tlie  extremity  of  age,  and  approaching  in  many 
respects  to  dotage.  Have  I  not — it  is  a  hideous  question — ^have  I  not  !*een 
hasty  in  the  admission  of  her  present  evidence,  against  that  wtia)^  ih« 
Surra orly  gave  me  to  a  yory — very  different  purpose  ?" 
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Mr.  Oldbuck  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  finnnesa — **  No. 
my  lord ;  I  cannot  think  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  what 
Bhe  Dias  told  you  lost,  from  no  apparent  impulse  but  the  urgency  of  con- 
•denoe.  Her  confession  was  ▼olnntary,  disinterested,  distinct  consisten'. 
with  itself,  and  with  all  the  other  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
would  loee  no  time,  howeyer,  in  ezamininff  and  arranging  the  other  docu* 
ments  to  which  she  has  referred ;  and  I  also  think  her  own  statemem 
shoaid  be  taken  down,  if  possible,  in  a  formal  manner.  We  thought  of 
setting  about  this  together.  But  it  will  be  a  relief  to  your  lordship,  and 
moreover  have  a  more  impartial  appearance,  were  I  to  attempt  the  investi- 
gation  alone,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate.  I  will  do  this  —  at  least  1 
will  attempt  it,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  her  in  a  favourable  state  of  mind  to 
andereo  an  examination." 

Lora  Qlenallan  wrung  the  Antiquary's  hand  in  token  of  grateful  acqui- 
escence. **  I  cannot  express  to  ^ou,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Oldbuck,  how  much 
your  countenance  and  co-operation  in  this  diark  and  most  melancholy 
business  gives  me  relief  and  confidence.  I  cannot  enough  applaud  myself 
for  yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  which  impelled  me,  as  it  were,  to  drag 
you  into  my  confidence,  and  which  arose  from  the  experience  I  had 
formerly  of  your  firmness  in  discharge  of  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and 
as  a  friend  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate.  Whatever  the  issue  of  these 
matters  may  prove,  —  and  I  would  fain  hope  there  is  a  dawn  breaking  on 
the  fortunes  of  my  house,  though  I  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  its  light,  —  but 
whatsoever  be  the  issue,  you  have  laid  my  family  and  me  under  the  most 
lasting  obligation.'' 

"My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "I  must  necessarily  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  your  lordship's  family,  which  I  am  well  aware  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  being  certainly  derived  from  Aymer  de 
Geraldin,  who  sat  in  parliament  at  Perth,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II., 
and  who,  by  the  less  vouched,  yet  plausible  tradition  of  the  country,  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Mannor  of  Clochnaben.  Yet  with 
all  my  veneration  for  your  ancient  descent,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  find 
myself  still  more  bound  to  give  your  lordship  what  assistance  is  in  my 
limited  power,  from  sincere  sympathy  with  your  sorrows,  and  detestation 
at  the  frauds  which  have  so  long  been  practised  upon  you.  —  But,  my  lord, 
the  matin  meal  is,  I  see,  now  prepared  —  Permit  me  to  show  your  lordship 
the  way  through  the  intricacies  of  my  ccenobitium,  which  is  rather  a  com- 
bination of  cells,  iostled  oddly  togetner,  and  piled  one  upon  the  top  of  the 
other,  than  a  regular  house.  I  trust  you  will  make  yourself  some  amends 
for  the  spare  diet  of  yesterday." 

But  this  was  no  part  of  Ix>rd  Glenallan's  system.  Having  saluted  the 
company  with  the  grave  and  melancholy  politeness  which  distinguished 
his  manners,  his  servant  placed  before  him  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  with  a 
dass  of  fair  water,  being  the  fare  on  which  he  usually  broke  his  fast. 
While  the  morning's  meal  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  old  Antiquary 
was  dispatched  in  a  much  more  substantial  manner,  the  noise  of  wheeui 
was  heard. 

"Your  lordship's  carriage,  I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  stepping  to  the 
window.  "On  my  word,  a  handsome  Quadriga, — for  such,  according  to 
the  best  MchoUum,  was  the  vox  ngnata  of  the  Romans  for  a  chariot  which, 
like  that  of  your  lordship,  was  drawn  by  four  horses." 

"And  I  wiU  venture  to  say,"  cried  Hector,  eagerly  gazing  from  the 
window,  "  that  four  handsomer  or  better-matched  bays  never  were  put  in 
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"  They  are  of  jour  lordship's  own  breeding,"  said  Calyert,  "  got  by  Mad 
Tom  out  of  Jemima  and  Tanco,  your  lordship's  brood  mares." 

"  Are  there  more  of  che  set?"  said  Lord  Glenallan. 

*'  Two,  my  lord, — one  rising  four,  the  other  five  off  this  grass,  both  Terj 
handsome." 

"Then  let  Dawkins  brine  them  down  to  Monkbarns  to-morrow,"  said 
the  Earl — *'  I  hope  Captain  M'Intyre  will  accept  them,  if  they  are  at  aU  fit 
for  seryice." 

Captain  M*Intyre's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  profuse  in  gratefhl  ae 
knowledgments ;  while  Oldbuck,  on  the  other  hand,  seising  the  Earl's 
sleeve,  endeavoured  to  intercept  a  present  which  boded  no  good  to  his  com- 
chest  and  hay-loft. 

"  My  lord — my  lord  —  much  obliged  —  much  oblised  -^  But  Hector  is  a 
pe<lestrian,  and  never  mounts  on  horseback  in  battte  —  he  is  a  Highland 
soldier,  moreover,  and  his  dress  ill  adapted  for  cavalrv  service.  Even 
Macpherson  never  mounted  his  ancestors  on  horseback,  though  he  has  the 
Impudence  to  talk  of  their  being  car-borne-— and  that,  my  lord,  is  what  is 
runnine  in  Hector's  head-— it  is  the  vehicular,  not  the  equestrian  exercise, 
which  he  envies — 
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His  noddle  is  running  on  a  curricle,  which  he  has  neither  money  to  buy, 
nor  skill  to  drive  if  he  had  it ;  and  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  poe< 
session  of  two  such  (juadrupeds  would  prove  a  greater  scrape  than  any  of 
his  duels,  whether  with  human  foe  or  with  my  friend  the  pnoca." 

"  You  must  command  us  all  at  present,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Earl, 
politely ;  "  but  I  trust  you  will  not  ultimately  prevent  my  gratifying  my 
young  friend  in  some  way  that  may  afford  him  pleasure?" 

"Any  thine  useful,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "but  no  eurricuhtm — I 
protest  he  migot  as  rationally  propose  to  keep  a  quadriga  at  once  —  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  what  is  that  old  post-chaise  from  Fairport  come  jingling 
here  for? — I  did  not  send  for  it." 

"  /  did,  sir,"  said  Hector,  rather  sulkily,  for  he  was  not  much  gratified 
by  his  uncle's  interference  to  prevent  the  Earl's  intended  eenerosity,  nor 
particularly  inclined  to  relish  either  the  dispara^ment  widen  he  cast  upon 
nis  skill  as  a  charioteer,  or  the  mortifying  allusion  to  his  bad  success  in 
the  adventures  of  the  duel  and  the  seal. 

"  You  did,  sir  7"  echoed  the  Antiquary,  in  answer  to  his  concise  infor- 
mation. "  And  pray,  what  may  be  your  business  with  a  post-chaise  ?  Is 
this  splendid  equipage  —  this  btga^  as  I  may  call  it — to  serve  for  an  intrc^ 
duction  to  a  quadriga  or  a  curriculum  /" 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  voung  soldier,  "  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  tou 
such  a  specific  explanation,  I  am  going  to  Fairport  on  a  little  ousiness. 

'*  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  mto  the  nature  of  that  bunness,  Hector?" 
answered  his  uncle,  who  loved  the  exercise  of  a  little  brief  authority  over 
his  relative.  "  I  should  suppose  any  regimental  affairs  might  be  transacted 
by  your  worthy  deputy  the  sergeant — an  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  eood 
as  to  make  Monkbarns  his  home  since  his  arrival  among  us  —  I  should,  I 
say,  suppose  that  he  may  transact  any  business  of  yours,  without 'your 
spending  a  day's  pay  on  two  dog-horses,  and  such  a  combination  of  rotten 
wood,  cracked  glass,  and  leather — such  a  skeleton  of  a  post-chaise,  as  thai 
before  the  door." 

"  It  is  not  regimental  business,  sir,  that  calls  me ;  and,  since  you  insist 
upon  knowing,  I  must  inform  you,  Caxon  has  brought  word  this  morning 
that  old  Ochiltree,  the  beggar,  is  to  be  brought  up  for  examination  to-day, 
previous  to  bis  being  committed  for  trial ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  toe 
poor  old  fellow  get's  fair  play  —  that's  all." 

"Ay?  —  I  heard  sometning  of  this,  but  ooul^  not  think  it  serirus.    Ad) 
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pny,  Opiain  Hector,  who  are  so  readj  to  be  every  man's  second  on  aD 
xk^asiuns  of  strife,  ciril  or  military,  by  land,  by  water,  or  on  the  searbeaoh 
what  is  your  especial  concern  with  old  Edie  Ochiltree  V* 

"  He  was  a  soldier  in  my  father's  company,  sir,"  replied  Hedor ;  "  ano 
besides,  when  I  was  about  to  do  a  rery  foolish  thing  one  day,  he  interfered 
to  prevent  rae,  and  gave  me  almost  as  moch  good  advice,  sir,  as  you  could 
have  done  yourself." 

"And  with  the  same  good  effect,  I  dare  be  sworn  for  it — Eh,  Hector?— 
Come,  confess  it  vras  thrown  away." 

"  Indeed  it  was,  sir ;  but  I  see  no  reason  that  my  foUy  should  make  mi 
less  grateful  for  his  intended  kindness." 

"firavo.  Hector  I  that's  the  most  sensible  thing  I  ever  heard  you  say. 
But  always  tell  me  your  plans  without  reserve ;  —  why,  I  will  go  with  yon 
myself;  man.  I  am  sure  the  old  fellow  is  not  guilty,  and  I  will  assist  him 
in  such  a  scrape  much  more  effectually  than  you  can  do.  Besides,  it  will 
save  thee  half-a-guinea,  my  lad— a  consideration  which  I  heartily  pray  you 
to  have  more  frequently  before  your  evos." 

Lord  Glenallan's  politeness  had  indnced  him  to  turn  avray  and  talk  with 
the  Indies,  when  the  dispute  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  appeared  to 
grow  rather  too  animated  to  be  fit  for  the  ear  of  a  stranger,  but  the  Earl 
mingled  again  in  the  conversation  when  the  placable  tone  of  the  Antiquary 
expressed  amity.  Having  received  a  brief  account  of  the  mendicant,  and 
of  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  which  Oldbuck  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  the  malice  of  Dousterswivel,  Lord  Glenallan  asked,  whether  the 
individual  in  (question  had  not  been  a  soldier  formerly  ?  —  He  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Had  he  not,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  a  coarse  blue  coat,  or  gown,  with 
a  badge?  —  was  he  not  a  tall,  striking-looking  old  man,  with  grey  beard 
and  hair,  who  kept  his  body  remarkably  erect,  and  talked  with  an  air  of 
ease  and  independence,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  profession  ?" 

**  All  this  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  man,"  returned  Oldbuck. 

'*  Why,  then,"  continued  Lord  Qlenallan,  "  although  I  fear  I  can  be  of 
no  use  to  him  in  his  present  condition,  yet  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  being  the  first  person  who  brought  me  some  tidings  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  woula  willingly  offer  him  a  place  of  comfortable  retirement^ 
when  he  is  extricated  from  his  present  situation." 

**  I  fear,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  he  would  have  difficulty  in  reconciling 
his  Tagrant  habits  to  the  acceptance  of  your  bounty ;  at  least  I  know  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  without  effect.  To  beg  from  the  public  at  large 
he  considers  as  independence,  in  comparison  to  drawing  his  whole  support 
from  the  bounty  of  an  individual.  He  is  so  far  a  true  philosopher,  as  to  be 
a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  rules  of  hours  and  times.  When  he  is  hungry 
he  eats ;  when  thirsty  he  drinks ;  when  weary  he  sleeps ;  and  with  such 
indifference  with  respect  to  the  means  and  appliances  about  which  we  make 
a  fuss,  that  I  suppose  he  was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodged  in  his  life.  Then 
he  is,  to  a  certfun  extent,  the  oracle  of  the  district  through  which  he  travels 
— their  genealogist^  their  newsman,  their  master  of  the  revels,  their  doctor 
at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine ;  —  I  promise  you  he  has  too  many  duties,  and  is 
too  sealous  in  performing  them,  to  be  easily  bribed  to  abandon  his  calling. 
But  I  should  be  truly  sorrv  if  they  sent  the  poor  light-hearted  old  man  to 
lie  lor  weeks  in  a  jeaL  I  am  convinced  the  confinement  would  break  hie 
heart." 

Thus  finished  Ihe  conference.  Lord  Glenallan,  having  taken  leave  of  the 
ladies,  renewed  hb  offer  to  Captain  M'Intyre  of  the  freedom  of  his  manors 
for  sporting,  which  was  joyously  accepted.  *'  I  can  only  add,"  he  said, 
*'  that  if  your  spirito  are  not  liable  to  be  damped  by  dull  company,  Glonal- 
'an-House  is  at  all  times  open  to  you.  On  two  days  of  the  week,  Friday 
uid  Saturday  i  keep  my  apartment,  which  will  be  rather  a  relief  to  you, 
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M  joa  will  be  left  to  enJOT  the  aoeietj  of  mj  almooer»  Hr.  Gladsmoor,  who 
k  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world." 

Hector,  his  heart  exulting  at  the  thoa|>;fat8  of  rang;ing  through  the  ore* 
■erree  of  GlenaUan-Hooae,  and  oTer  the  well-nrotected  moors  of  Clochnaoen 
— naj,  joj  of  joys !  the  deer-forest  of  Strath-Bonnel — made  many  acknow- 
ledgments  of  the  honour  and  gnUitade  he  felt.  Mr.  Oldbock  was  sensible 
of  the  Earl's  attention  to  his  nephew ;  Miss  M^Intyre  was  pleased  because 
her  brother  was  gratified ;  and  Hiss  Griselda  Old^ck  looked  forward  with 

gee  to  the  potdng  of  whole  bogs  of  moor-fowl  and  black-game,  of  which 
r.  Blattergowl  was  a  professedadmirer.  Thus, — ^which  is  ftlwaj*  the  case 
when  a  man  of  rank  leares  a  priTate  fiunily  where  he  has  studied  to  appear 
obliging,  —  all  were  ready  to  open  in  praise  of  the  Earl  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  leave,  and  was  wheeled  off  in  his  chariot  by  the  four  admired 
bays.  But  the  pan^rnc  was  cnt  short,  for  Oldbuck  and  his  nephew  depo* 
sited  themselres  in  the  Fairport  hack,  which,  with  one  horse  trotting,  and 
the  other  urged  to  a  canter,  creaked,  jingled,  and  hobbled  towards  that 
celebrated  seaport,  in  a  manner  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rapiditr 
and  smoothness  with  which  Lord  Glenallan's  equipage  had  seemed  to  vaniah 
from  their  eyes. 


^^^^^^#»^»»^^^^^^^»<^^»V»W^^^^»^W<»MM«»»«»» 


T«al  1  Imre  Joitiee  weU— m  well  m  ym  do~ 
B«t  nooa  the  fnod  dame's  bUml,'  ahe  shall  excwaa  aa 
If,  time  and  reasoo  Arting,  I  prore  danh;—     , 
1lie  hraath  I  utter  now  shall  he  no  means 
To  take  away  from  mo  my  braath  ia  fatora. 

Oi*  Plat. 

Bt  dint  of  charity  from  the  town's  people  in  aid  of  the  load  of  proTisions 
he  had  brought  with  him  into  durance,  Edie  Ochiltree  had  passea  a  day  or 
two's  confinement  without  much  impatience,  regretting  his  want  of  freeaom 
the  less,  as  the  weather  proved  broken  and  rainy. 

*'  The  prison,"  he  said,  "  wasna  sae  dooms  bad  a  place  as  it  was  ca'd. 
Te  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  aff  the  weather,  and,  if  the 
windows  wercna  glazed,  it  was  the  mair  airy  and  pleasant  for  the  summer 
season.  And  there  were  folk  enow  to  crack  wi',  and  he  had  bread  enough 
to  eat,  and  what  need  he  fash  himsell  about  the  rest  o't?" 

The  courase  of  our  philosophical  mendicant  began,  however,  to  abate, 
when  the  sunbeams  shone  fair  on  the  rusty  bars  of  his  grated  dungeon,  and 
a  miserable  linnet,  whose  cage  some  poor  debtor  had  obtained  permission  to 
attach  to  the  window,  began  to  geeet  them  with  his  whistle. 

"  Ye're  in  better  spirits  than  I  am,"  said  Edie,  addressing  the  biri,  '*for 
r  can  neither  whistle  nor  sing  for  thinking  o'  the  bonny  bumsides  and  green 
shaws  that  1  should  hae  been  dandering  beside  in  weather  like  this.  Bui 
hae— there's  some  crumbs  t'ye,  an  ye  are  sae  merry ;  and  troth  ye  hae  soma 
reason  to  sing  an  ye  kent  it,  for  your  cage  comes  by  nae  faut  o'  your  ain, 
and  I  may  thank  my  sell  that  I  am  closed  up  in  this  weary  place." 

Ochiltree's  soliloquy  was  disturbed  by  a  peace-officer,  who  came  to 
summon  him  to  attend  the  magistrate.  So  he  set  forth  in  awful  procession 
between  two  poor  creatures,  neither  of  them  so  stout  as  he  was  himself,  tu 
be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  inquisitorial  justice.  The  people,  as  th«- 
agod  prisoner  was  led  along  by  his  decrepit  guards,  exclaimed  to  each  other. 
*' l^h  I  see  tiio  a  grey-haired  man  as  that  is,  to  have  conmittod  a  highwav 
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robbery,  wi'  ae  fit  in  the  grave!" — And  the  children  congratulated  the  offi- 
cera,  objects  of  their  alternate  dread  and  Bport,  Puggie  Orrock  and  Jock 
(hmston,  on  having  a  prisoner  as  old  as  themselves. 

Thus  marshalled  forward,  Edie  was  presented  (by  no  means  for  the  first 
time)  before  the  worshipful  Bailie  Littlejohn,  who,  contrary  to  what  his 
name  expressed,  was  a  tall  portly  magistrate,  on  whom  corporation  crust« 
bad  not  been  conferred  in  vain.  He  was  a  zealous  loyalist  of  that  zealous 
time,  somewhat  rigorous  and  peremptory  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
a  good  deal  inflated  with  the  sense  of  his  own  power  and  importance ;  — 
otherwise  an  honesty  well-meaning,  and  useful  citizen. 

"  Bring  him  in !  bring  him  in T"  he  exclaimed.  "  Upon  my  word  thtwe 
are  awful  and  unnatural  times  I  the  very  bedesmen  and  retainers  of  hit 
Hiyestj  are  the  first  to  break  his  laws.  Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-Qown 
committing  robbery— I  suppose  the  next  will  reward  the  royal  charity  which 
supplies  him  with  his  garb,  pension,  and  begging  license,  by  engaging  in 
hifffa  treason,  or  sedition  at  least.  —  But  bring  him  in." 

£die  made  his  obeisance,  and  then  stood,  as  usual,  firm  and  erect,  with 
the  side  of  his  face  turned  a  little  upward,  as  if  to  catch  every  word  which 
&e  magistrate  might  address  to  him.  To  the  first  general  questions,  which 
respected  only  his  name  and  calling,  the  mendicant  answered  with  readi- 
ness and  accuracy ;  but  when  the  magistrate,  having  caused  his  clerk  to 
take  down  these  particulars,  began  to  inquire  whereabout  the  mendicant 
was  on  the  night  when  Dousterswivel  met  with  his  misfortune,  Edie  de- 
murred to  the  motion.  "  Can  ye  tell  me  now.  Bailie,  you  that  understands 
the  law,  what  gude  will  it  do  me  to  answer  ony  o'  your  questions  V 

'^Qood  ? — ^no  good  certainly,  my  friend,  except  that  giving  a  true  account 
cf  yourself,  if  you  are  innocent,  may  entitle  me  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

^*  Bat  it  seems  mair  reasonable  to  me  now,  that  you,  Bailie,  or  onybody 
that  has  onything  to  say  against  me,  should  prove  my  guilt,  and  no  to  hie 
bidding  me  prove  my  innocence." 

" I  don't  sit  here,"  answered  the  magistrate,  "to  dilute  points  of  law 
with  you.  I  ask'vou,  if  you  choose  to  answer  my  question,  whether  you 
were  at  Ringan  Aikwood,  tiie  forester's,  upon  the  day  I  have  specified  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  dinna  feel  myself  called  on  to  remember,''  replied  the 
cautious  bedesman. 

"Or  whether,  in  the  course  of  that  day  or  Jiight,"  continued  the  magis- 
trate, "voa  saw  Steven,  or  Steenie,  Mucklebackit?  — you  knew  him,  1 
suppose  7" 

"  O,  brawlie  did  I  ken  Steenie,  puir  fallow,"  replied  the  prisoner ;-?-"  but 
I  canna  condeshend  on  ony  particular  time  I  have  seen  him  lately." 

"  Were  you  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  any  time  in  the  course  of  that 
evening?" 

"  Bailie  Litdejohn,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  if  it  be  your  honour's  plea- 
sure, we'll  cut  a  lang  tale  short,  and  I'll  just  tell  ye,  1  am  no  minded  to 
answer  on^  o'  thae  questions  —  I'm  ower  auld  a  traveller  to  let  my  :<Dgue 
bring  me  into  trouble." 

"  Write  down,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  he  declines  to  answer  all 
interrogatories,  in  respect  that  by  telling  the  truth  he  might  be  brought  to 
trouble.' 

**  Na,  na,"  said  Ochiltree,  '*  I'll  no  hae  that  set  down  as  ony  part  o'  my 
answer — ^but  I  just  meant  to  say,  that  in  a'  my  memory  and  practice,  I  never 
saw  ony  gude  come  o'  answering  idle  questions." 

"  Write  down,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  that,  being  acquainted  with  judicial 
interrogatories  bv  long  pjractice,  and  having  sustained  injury  by  answering 
questions  put  to  him  on  such  occasions,  the  declarant  refuses" 

"  Ka,  na,  Bailie^"  ^iterated  Edie,  '*  ye  are  no  to  come  in  on  me  that  gait 
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**  Dictate  the  answer  yourself  then,  friend,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  and  tin 
clerk  will  take  it  down  from  your  own  mouth." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  said  Edie  —  "  that's  what  I  ca'  fair  play ;  I'se  do  that  withoni 
loss  o'  time.  Sae,  neighbour,  ye  may  just  write  aown,  that  £die  Ochiltree, 
.the  declarant,  stands  up  for  Uie  liberty — na,  I  maunna  say  that  neither— I 
am  nae  liberty-boy — I  hae  fought  again'  them  in  the  riots  in  Dublin  •» 
besides,  I  haTe  ate  the  King's  bread  mony  a  day.  Stay,  let  me  see.  Ay--* 
write  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue^Gown,  stands  up  for  the  prerogstiye 
—  (see  that  ye  spell  that  word  right — it's  a  lang  ane)— for  the  prerogatiro 
of  the  subjects  of  the  land,  and  winna  answer  a  single  word  tnat  sail  be 
asked  at  him  this  day,  unless  he  sees  a  reason  for't.    Put  down  that,  young 


man." 


"  Then,  Edie,"  said  the  masistrate,  "  since  you  will  give  me  no  informs 
tion  on  the  sul:|ject,  I  must  send  you  back  to  prison  till  you  shall  bedeUyered 
in  due  course  of  law." 

"Aweel,  sir,  if  ifs  Heayen's  will  and  man's  will,  nae  doubt  I  maun 
submit,"  replied  the  mendicant  "  I  hae  nae  great  objection  to  the  prison, 
only  that  a  body  canna  win  out  o't ;  and  if  it  wad  please  you  as  weel.  Bailie, 
I  wad  gie  you  my  word  to  appear  afore  the  Lords  at  the  Circuit,  or  in  onj 
other  court  ye  like,  on  ony  day  ye  are  pleased  to  appoint." 

'*  I  rather  think,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Bailie  LitUejohn,  **  your  word 
might  be  a  slender  security  where  your  neck  may  be  in  some  danger.  I  am 
apt  to  think  you  would  suffer  the  pledge  to  be  forfeited.  If  you  oould  give 
me  sufficient  security,  indeed" 

At  this  moment  the  Antiquary  and  Captain  M'Intyre  entered  the  apar^ 
ment — "^Good  morning  to  you,  ^ntlemen,"  said  the  magistrate;  "you 
find  me  toiling  in  my  usual  yocation — looking  after  the  iniouitiee  of  the 
people—  labouring  for  the  respubUca^  Mr.  Oldbuck — aenring  toe  King  our 
master,  Captain  M'Intyre, — for  I  suppose  you  know  I  haye  taken  up  the 
sword  ?" 

"  It  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  justice,  doubtless,"  answered  the  Antiquaiy; 
-»"but  I  should  haye  thought  the  scales  would  haye  suited  you  better. 
Bailie,  especially  ae  you  haye  them  ready  in  the  warehouse." 

"  Very  good,  Monkbarns — excellent  I  But  I  do  not  take  the  sword  up  as 
justice,  but  as  a  soldier — indeed  I  should  rather  say  the  musket  and  bay<^ 
net — there  they  stand  at  the  elbow  of  my  gouty  chair,  for  I  am  scarce  fit  for 
drill  yet — a  slight  touch  of  our  old  acquaintanoe  podagra;  I  can  keep  my 
feet,  noweyer,  while  our  sergeant  puts  me  through  the  manual.  I  should 
like  to  know,  Captain  M'Intyre,  if  tie  follows  the  regulations  correetly — he 
brings  us  but  awkwardly  to  tiie  prettnL**  And  he  hobbled  towards  his 
weapon  to  illustrate  his^^oubts  and  display  his  proficiency. 

"1  rejoice  we  haye  such  zealous  defenders.  Bailie,'^  replied  Mr.  Oldbuck; 
'*  and  I  dare  say  Ilector  will  gratify  you  by  communicating  his  opinion  on 
your  progress  in  this  new  calling.  Why,  you  riyal  the  Ileos^  of  the 
ancients,  my  good  sir — a  merchant  on  the  Mart,  a  magistrate  in  the  Town- 
bouse,  a  soldier  on  the  Links — quid  non  pro  pairiaf  But  my  business  is 
with  the  justice ;  so  let  commerce  and  war  go  slumber." 

*'  Well,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Bailie,  '*  and  what  commands  have  too 
for  me?" 

"  Why,  here's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Edie  Ochiltree,  whom 
some  of  your  myrmidons  haye  mewed  up  in  jail  on  account  of  an  alleged 
assault  on  that  fellow  Dousterswivel,  of  whose  accusation  I  do  not  belieye 
Dne  word." 

The  magistrate  here  assumed  a  yery  nttye  countenance.  **  You  ought 
to  haye  been  informed  that  he  is  accused  of  robbery,  as  well  as  assault — 
a  yery  serious  matter  indeed ;  it  is  not  often  such  crmiinals  come  under  my 
eognizance." 

**  And,"  replied  Oldbuck,  *'  you  aro  tenacious  of  the  opportunity  of  makinji 
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Ab  Tory  most  of  such  m  occur.    Bat  is  this  poor  old  nutn's  omo  reaJj  99 
Twybad?" 

*'  It  is  rather  oat  d  rule,"  said  the  Bailie  —  "  but  as  yoa  are  in  the  com- 
niissioD,  Monkbams,  I  have  do  hesitation  to  show  you  Dousterswivel's  decla^ 
ration,  and  the  rest  of  the  precoenition/'  And  he  put  the  papers  into  tlie 
Antiquary's  hiinds,  who  assumed  his  spectacles,  and  sat  down  in  a  oomei 
to  peruse  them. 

'The  officers,  in  the  meantime,  had  directions  to  remove  their  prisoner  inti 
another  apartment ;  but  before  they  could  do  so,  M'Intyre  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  Rreet  old  Edie,  and  to  slip  a  euinea  into  his  hand. 

"  Loni  bless  your  honour  I"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it's  a  yonng  soldier's  gift, 
and  it  ahould  surely  thrive  wi'  an  auld  ane.  I'se  no  refuse  it,  though  it's 
beyond  my  rules ;  for  if  they  steek  me  up  here,  my  friends  are  like  eneuffh 
to  forget  me — out  o'  sight  out  0'  mind,  is  a  true  proverb ;  and  it  wadna  be 
creditable  for  me,  that  am  the  King's  bedesman,  and  entitled  to  beg  by  word 
of  mouth,  to  be  fishing  for  bawbees  out  at  the  jail  window  wi'  the  fit  o'  a 
stocking  and  a  string.''  As  he  made  this  observation  he  was  conducted  out 
of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  I>ouster8wivel's  declaration  contained  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
violence  he  had  sustained,  and  also  of  his  loss. 

**  But  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  him,"  said  Monkbams, 
''would  have  been  his  purpose  in  frequenting  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  so 
lonely  a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  and  with  such  a  companion  as  Edie  Ochil- 
tree. There  is  no  road  lies  that  way,  and  I  do  not  conceive  a  mere  passion 
for  the  picturesque  would  carry  the  German  thither  in  such  a  night  of  storm 
and  wind.  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  been  about  some  roguery,  and  in  all 
probability  hatn  been  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  setting — Nee  UxjusUtioT 

The  magistrate  allowed  there  was  something  mysterious  in  that  circum- 
stance, and  apologized  for  not  pressing  Dousterswivel,  as  his  declaration 
was  voluntarily  emitted.  But  for  the  support  of  the  main  charge,  he  showed 
the  declaration  of  the  Aikwoods  concerning  the  state  in  which  Douster- 
swivel  was  found,  and  establishing  the  important  fact  that  the  mendicant 
had  left  the  barn  in  which  he  was  quarterea,  and  did  not  return  to  it  asain. 
Two  people  belonging  to  the  Fairport  undertaker,  who  had  that  night  been 
employed  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Lady  Glenallan,  had  also  given  decla- 
rations, that,  being  sent  to  pursue  two  suspicious  persons  who  left  the  ruins 
of  St.  Ruth  as  the  funeral  approached,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  might 
have  been  pillaging  some  of  the  ornaments  prepared  for  the  ceremony,  they 
had  lost  and  regained  sight  of  them  more  than  once,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  unfavourable  for  riding,  but  had  at  length  fairly 
lodged  them  both  in  Mucklebackit's  cottage.  And  one  of  the  men  added, 
that  "  he,  the  declarant-,  having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  gone  close 
up  to  the  window  of  the  hut,  he  saw  the  old  Blue-Gown  and  young  Steenie 
Alncklebackit,  with  others,  eating  and  drinking  in  the  inside,  and  also 
observed  the  said  Steenie  Mucklebackit  show  a  pocket-book  to  the  others ; — 
and  declarant  has  no  doubt  that  Ochiltree  and  Steenie  Mucklebackit  were 
the  persons  whom  he  and  his  comrades  had  pursued,  as  above  mentioned." 
Ana  being  interrogated  why  he  did  not  enter  the  said  cottage,  declares,  "  he 
had  no  warrant  so  to  do ;  and  that  as  Mucklebackit  and  his  family  were 
anierstood  to  be  roush-handed  folk,  he,  the  declarant,  had  no  desire  to  med- 
dle or  make  with  their  affairs,  Causa  scierUuE  paid.  All  which  he  declares 
to  be  truth,"  Ac. 

"  "What  do  you  say  to  that  body  of  evidence  against  your  friend  ?"  said 
the  magistrate,  when  he  had  observed  the  Antiquary  had  turned  the  last 
leaf. 

"  Why,  were  it  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  I  own  I  should  say  it 
bcVed,  prima  facie,  a  little  ugly ;  but  I  cannot  allow  anybody  to  be  in  the 
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wrone  for  beAting  Doustenrvfiyel — Had  I  been  an  hour  j  nnger,  or  had  but 
one  single  flaAh  of  your  warlike  genius,  Bailie,  I  should  have  done  it  my- 
self long  ago.  lie  is  nehulo  nebtdomim,  an  impudent,  fraudulent,  men- 
dacious quack,  that  has  cout  me  a  hundred  pounds  by  his  roguery,  and  my 
neighbour  Sir  Arthur,  God  knows  how  much.  And  besides,  Bailie,  I  do 
not  hold  him  to  be  a  sound  friend  to  Government." 

'*  Indeed  V  said  Bailie  Littlejohn ;  <'  if  I  thought  that,  it  would  alter  the 
question  considerably." 

"Right — for,  in  beating  him,"  observed  Oldbnck,  "the  bedesman  must 
have  shown  his  gratitude  to  the  king  by  thumping  his  enemy;  and  in 
robbing  him,  he  would  only  have  plundered  an  ifgyptian,  whose  wealth  it 
is  lawful  to  spoil.  Now,  suppose  this  interview  in  the  ruins  of  St.  RutL 
had  relation  to  politics, — and  this  story  of  hidden  treasure,  and  so  forth, 
was  a  bribe  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  for  some  great  man,  or  the 
funds  destined  to  maintain  a  seditious  club  V* 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  catchine  at  the  idea,  "  you  hit  my 
very  thoughts  I  How  fortunate  should  I  be  if  1  could  iMKome  the  humble 
means  of  sifting  such  a  matter  to  the  bottom! — Don't  you  think  we  had 
better  call  out  the  volunteers,  and  put  them  on  duty  ?" 

"  Not  just  yet,  while  podagra  deprives  them  of  an  essential  member  of 
their  body.    But  will  you  let  me  examine  Ochiltree  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  you'll  make  nothing  of  him.  He  gave  me  distinctly  tc 
understand  he  knew  the  danger  of  a  judicial  declaration  on  the  part  of  ao 
accused  person,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  has  hanged  many  an  honester  man 
than  he  is." 

**  Well,  but,  Bailie,"  continued  Oldbuck,  "  you  have  no  objection  to  let 
me  try  him  ?" 

"None  in  the  world,  Monkbams.  I  hear  the  sergeant  below, — I'll 
rehearse  the  manual  in  the  meanwhile.  Baby,  carry  my  gun  and  bayonet 
down  to  the  room  below — it  makes  less  noise  there  when  we  ground  arms." 
And  so  exit  the  martial  magistrate,  with  his  maid  behind  hmi  bearing  his 
weapons. 

"  A  good  squire  that  wench  for  a  gouty  champion,"  observed  Oldbuck. — 
"  Hector,  my  lad,  hook  on,  hook  on — Go  with  him,  boy — ^keep  him  employed* 
man,  for  half  an  hour  or  so— butter  him  with  some  warlike  terms — praise 
his  dress  and  address." 

"  Captain  M 'In tyre,  who,  like  many  of  his  profession,  looked  down  with 
infinite  scorn  on  those  citizen  soldiers,  who  haa  assumed  arms  without  any 
professional  title  to  bear  them,  rose  with  great  reluctance,  observing  that 
ne  should  not  know  what  to  say  to  Mr.  Littlejohn ;  and  that  to  see  an  old 
gouty  shopkeeper  attempting  tne  exercise  and  duties  of  a  private  soldier, 
was  really  too  ridiculous. 

"  It  may  be  so,  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  who  seldom  agreed  with 
any  person  in  the  immediate  proposition  which  was  laid  down, — "  it  may 
possibly  be  so  in  this  and  some  other  instances  ;  but  at  present  the  country 
resembles  the  suitors  in  a  small-debt  court,  where  parties  plead  in  person, 
for  lni;k  of  cash  to  retain  the  professed  heroes  of  the  bar.  I  am  sure  in  the 
one  case  we  never  regret  the  want  of  the  acuteness  and  eloquence  of  the 
lawyers ;  and  so,  I  hope,  in  the  other,  we  may  manage  to  make  shift  with 
our  hearts  and  muskets,  though  we  shall  lack  some  of  the  discipline  of  you 
martinets." 

**  I  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,  that  the  whole  world  should  fight  if 
thoy  please,  if  they  will  but  allow  me  to  be  quiet,"  said  liector,  rising  with 
dog<2;od  reluctance. 

"Yer.  you  are  a  very  quiet  personage  indeed,"  said  his  uncle,  '*  Yhoiw 
V^our  for  quarrelling  cannot  pass  so  much  as  a  poor  vkocg  sleeping  uprn 
the  beach  I" 
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But  Heetor,  who  «aw  which  way  the  oonvenfttion  was  te.iding,  and  hated 
ftU  aUunions  to  the  foil  he  had  siistaizied  from  the  fish,  made  his  escape 
bifor  the  Antiquary  oOncluded  the  sentence. 


^*»»»^i^w^»«»^i«w^^i^*<»Mw^»^»»^^^^w»»^^ 


C^a]ittt  t||t  €^iiti|-(£ig^t||. 


W«n,  w«lU  at  wont,  *tii  n«iilMr  tlMft  Bor 
GniiUog  I  kiww  aU  that  yoa  dwiiB  ma  with. 
What  thoaish  tha  tomb  hath  borna  a  saoood  birth. 
And  givan  tha  wealth  to  ona  that  knew  noC  od'I, 
/  Trt  flur  aanhanga  waa  navar  labbaiy. 

Far  Um  para  baoaty.  — — 

Ths  Antiquary,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  t» 
question  the  accused  party,  chose  rather  to  go  to  the  apartment  in  whiok 
Ochiltree  was  detained,  than  to  make  the  examination  appear  formal  by 
bringing  him  aeain  into  the  magistrate's  office.  He  found  the  old  man 
seated  by  a  window  which  looked  out  on  the  sea ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that 
prospect,  large  tears  found  their  way,  as  if  unconsciously,  to  his  eye,  and 
from  thence  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and  white  beard.  His  features  were, 
nevertheless,  calm  and  composed,  and  his  whole  posture  and  mien  indicated 
patience  and  resignation.  Oldbuck  had  approached  him  without  being 
observed,  and  roused  him  out  of  his  musing,  by  saying  kindly,  ''I  am 
sorry,  Edie,  to  see  you  so  much  cast  down  alx)ut  this  matter." 

The  mendicant  started,  dried  his  eyes  very  hastily  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
Eown,  and  endeavouring  to  recover  his  usual  tone  of  indifference  and  jocu- 
urity,  answered,  but  with  a  voice  more  tremulous  than  usual,  "  I  might  weel 
bae  judged,  Monkbams,  it  was  you,  or  the  like  o'  you,  was  coming  in  to 
disturb  me — ^for  it's  ae  great  advantage  o'  prisons  and  courts  o'  justice,  that 
ye  may  greet  your  een  out  an  ye  like,  and  nane  o'  the  folk  that's  concerned 
about  them  will  ever  ask  you  what  it's  for.'' 

"  Well,  £die,"  replied  Oldbuck,  **  I  hope  your  present  cause  of  distress 
is  not  so  bad  but  it  may  be  removed." 

"  And  I  had  hoped,  Monkbarns,"  answered  the  mendicant,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  "  that  ye  had  ken'd  me  better  than  to  think  that  this  bit  trifling 
trouble  o'  my  ain  wad  bring  tears  into  my  auld  een,  that  hae  seen  far  differ- 
ent kind  o'  distress. — Na,  na! — But  here's  been  the  puir  lass,  Caxon's  daugh- 
ter, seeking  comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little  —  there's  been  nae  speer- 
ings  o'  Ta&il's  gunbrig  since  the  last  gale ;  and  folk  report  on  the  key  that 
a  King's  ship  had  struck  on  the  Reef  of  Rattray,  and  a'  hands  lost — God 
forbid  I  for  as  sure  as  you  live,  Monkbarns,  the  puir  lad  Lovel,  that  ye  liked 
sae  weel,  must  have  perished." 

"  God  forbid  indeed  I"  echoed  the  Antiquary,  turning  pale  —  "I  would 
rather  Monkbarns-House  were  on  fire.  My  poor  dear  friend  and  coadjutor  I 
^  will  down  to  the  quay  instantly." 

"  I'm  sure  ye'll  learn  naething  mair  than  I  hae  tauld  ye,  sir,"  said  Ochil- 
Tee,  "  for  the  officer-folk  here  were  very  civil  (that  is,  for  the  like  o'  them), 
md  lookit  up  a'  their  letters  and  authorities,  and  could  throw  nae  light  on  t 
either  ae  way  or  another." 

'"  It  can't  be  true  I  it  shall  not  be  true  I"  said  the  Antiquary,  '*  and  I 
rnn't  believe  it  if  it  were ! — Taffril's  an  excellent  seaman,  and  Lovel  (my 
(K)gr  Lovel !)  has  all  the  Qualities  of  a  safe  and  pleasant  companion  by  land 
»r  by  flea—  one,  Edie,  wnom,  from  the  ineenuousness  of  his  disposition,  1 
Ht>uld  chootfe,  did  I  ever  go  a  sea-voyage  (which  I  never  do,  unless  ooros* 
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tlio  ferry),  JhiffUem.  mecum  wloere  p/uudumy  to  be  tbe  oompftnion  of  m^ 
risk,  as  one  against  whom  the  elements  could  noarlbh  no  veogeanoe.  No, 
Edie,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  true — it  is  a  ficdon  of  the  idle  jade  Ramoiir« 
whom  I  wish  handed  with  her  trumpet  about  her  neck,  that  serves  onlj 
with  its  screech-owl  tones  to  fright  honest  folks  out  of  their  senses.  —  lA 
me  know  how  you  got  into  this  scrape  of  your  own.'' 

"  Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Monkbams,  or  is  it  just  for  your  UB 
satisfaction  V* 

*"  For  my  own  satisfaction  solely,"  replied  the  Antiquarr. 

"  Put  up  your  pocketbook  and  your  keelyvine  pen  then,  for  I  downa 
speak  out  an  ye  hae  writine  materials  in  your  hands  —  they're  a  scaur  to 
unlearned  folk  like  me — Od,  ane  o'  the  clerks  in  the  neist  room  wiU  clink 
down,  in  black  and  white,  as  muckle  as  wad  hang  a  man,  before  ane  kens 
what  he's  saying." 

Monkbarns  complied  with  the  old  man's  humour,  and  put  up  his  memo- 
randum-book. 

Edie  then  went  with  great  frankness  through  the  part  of  the  story,  already 
known  to  the  reader,  informing  the  Antiquary  of  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  between  Dousterswivel  and  his  patron  in  the  ruins  of  St  Ruth, 
and  frankly  confessing  that  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  decoying 
the  adept  once  more  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Misticot,  witti  the  purpose  of  talinff 
a  comic  revenge  upon  him  for  his  quackery.  He  had  easily  persuaded 
StPenie,  who  was  a  bold  thoughtless  young  fellow,  to  engage  m  the  frolic 
along  with  him,  and  the  iest  had  been  insulvertently  carried  a  ^reat  deal 
farther  than  was  designed.  Concerning  the  pocketbook,  he  explained  thai 
hd  had  expressed  his  surprise  and  sorrow  as  soon  as  he  found  it  had  been 
inadvertently  brought  off;  and  that  publicly,  before  all  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage,  Steenie  had  undertaken  to  return  it  the  next  day,  and  had  only 
been  prevented  by  his  untimely  fate. 

The  Antiouary  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your  account  seema 
very  probable,  Edie,  and  I  believe  it  irom  what  I  know  of  the  parties.  But 
I  think  it  likely  that  you  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have  thought  it 

E roper  to  tell  me,  about  this  matter  of  the  treasure-trove  —  I  suspect  you 
ave  acted  the  part  of  the  Lar  Familiaris  in  Plautus  —  a  sort  of  6rownie» 
Edie,  to  speak  to  your  comprehension,  who  watched  over  hidden  treasures. 
— I  do  bethink  me  you  were  the  first  person  we  met  when  Sir  Arthur  made 
his  successful  attacK  upon  Misticot's  grave,  and  also  that  when  the  labourers 
began  to  flag,  you,  Edie,  were  again  the  first  to  leap  into  the  trench,  and  to 
make  the  discovery  of  the  treasure.  Now  you  must  explain  all  this  to  me^ 
unless  you  would  have  me  use  you  as  ill  as  Euclio  does  Staphyla  in  the 
AululariaJ' 

"Lordsake,  sir,"  replied  the  mendicant,  "what  do  I  ken  about  your  How- 
lowlaria  ? — it's  mair  like  a  dog's  language  than  a  man's." 

'*You  knew,  however,  of  wo  box  of  treasure  being  there?"  continued 
Oldbuck. 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Edie,  assuming  a  countenance  of  great  simplicity, 
"  what  likelihood  is  there  o'  that  ?  d'ye  think  sae  puir  an  auld  creature  as 
me  wad  hae  kend  o'  sic  a  like  thing  without  getting  some  gude  out  o't  7— 
and  ye  wot  weel  I  sought  nane  and  gat  nane,  like  Micham  Scott's  mjuo. 
What  concern  could  I  hae  wi't?" 

"That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me,"  said  Oldbuck;  "for  I 
am  positive  you  knew  it  was  there." 

"  Your  honour's  a  positive  man,  Monkbams — and,  for  a  positive  man,  I 
must  needs  allow  ye're  often  in  the  right." 

**  You  allow,  then,  Edie,  that  my  belief  is  welf  founded  ?" 

Edie  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Then  please  to  explain  to  me  the  whole  affia.ir  from  beginning  tc    nd  * 
•aid  the  Antiquary. 
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"If  it  were  a  seerot  o'  mine,  Monkbams/'  replied  the  beggar,  **je  suldna 
isk  twice ;  for  I  hae  aye  said  ahint  your  back,  that,  for  a'  the  Donsense 
maj^ots  that  ye  whiles  take  into  year  head,  ye  are  maist  wise  and  discreet 
o'  a'  our  country  gjenCTes.  But  Tse  een  be  open-hearted  wi'  you,  and  tell 
yon  that  this  is  a  friend's  secret,  and  that  they  snld  draw  me  wi' unld  horses, 
or  saw  me  asunder,  as  they  did  the  children  of  Ammon,  sooner  than  I  would 
•peak  a  word  mair  about  the  matter,  excepting  this,  that  there  was  nae  ill 
intended,  but  muckle  gude,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  serve  them  that  are 
worth  twen^  hundred  o'  mc.  But  there  s  nae  law,  I  trow,  that  makes  it  a 
on  to  ken  woere  ither  folk's  siller  is,  if  we  dinna  pit  hand  till't  oursell  V* 

Oldbuck  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  in  profound  thought^ 
(endeavouring  to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  transactions  of  a  nature  so 
mysterious — but  his  ingenuity  was  totally  at  fault.  He  then  placed  him- 
aelf  before  the  prisoner. 

"This  story  ofyours,  friend  Edie,  is  an  absolute  eni^a,  and  would 
require  a  second  GS!dipus  to  solve  it — ^who  (Edipus  was,  I  will  tell  you  some 
other  time,  if  you  remind  m»— However,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  wis- 
dom or  to  the  maggots  with  which  you  compliment  me,  I  am  strongly  dia- 
posed  to  believe  mat  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  the  nther  that  you  have 
not  made  any  of  those  obtestations  of  the  superior  powers,  which  I  observe 
vou  and  vour  comrades  always  make  use  of  when  you  mean  to  deceive 
folks."  (Here  Edie  could  nol  suppress  a  smile.)  "  If,  therefore,  you  will 
answer  me  one  question,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  your  liberation.'' 

"  If  ye'U  let  me  hear  the  question/'  said  Edie,  with  the  caution  of  a  oanny 
Scotchman,  "  I'll  tell  vou  whether  I'll  answer  it  or  no." 

"  It  is  simply,"  said  the  Antiquary,  '*  Did  Donsterswivel  know  anything 
about  the  concealment  of  the  chest  of  bullion?" 

**  He,  the  iU-fa'ard  loon  I"  answered  Edie,  with  much  frankness  of  nuui- 
ser — "  there  wad  hae  been  little  speerings  o't  had  Dustansnivel  ken'd  it 
was  there — ^it  wad  hae  been  butter  in  the  olack  dog's  hause." 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Oldbuck.  "  Well,  Edie,  if  I  procure  your 
freedom,  you  must  keep  your  day,  and  appear  to  clear  me  of  tne  bail-bond, 
for  these  are  not  times  for  prudent  men  to  incur  forfeitures,  unless  yon 
can  point  out  another  Aidam  auri  plenam  qwidrUibrem  —  another  Search 
No,  V' 

"  Ah !"  said  the  beggar,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  doubt  the  bird's  flovm  that 
laid  thae  golden  eggs — for  I  winna  ca'  her  goose,  though  that's  the  gait  it 
stands  in  the  story-buick — ^But  I'll  keep  my  day,  Monkbams ;  ye'se  no  loss 
a  penny  by  me  —  And  troth  I  wad  fain  be  out  again,  now  the  weather's 
fine— and  then  I  hae  the  best  chance  o'  hearing  the  first  news  o'  my  friends.^ 

"Well,  Edie,  as  the  bouncing  and  thumping  beneath  has  somewhat 
ceased,  I  presume  Bailie  lattlejohn  has  dismissMi  his  military  preceptor, 
and  has  retired  from  the  labours  of  Mars  to  those  of  Themis — I  will  nave 
iiorse  conversation  with  him  —  But  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  any  of 
khoae  wretched  news  you  were  tclline  me." 

"God  send  your  honour  may  be  right  l"  said  the  mendicant,  as  Oldbuck 
left  the  room. 

The  Antiquary  found  the  magistrate,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
drill,  reposing  in  his  gouty  chair,  humming  the  air,  '^  How  merrily  we  live 
that  solaiers  be !"  and  between  each  bar  comforting  himself  with  a  spoonfol 
of  mock-turtle  soup.  He  ordered  a  similar  refreshment  for  Oldbuck,  who 
declined  it,  observing,  that,  not  being  a  military  man,  he  did  not  feel  in* 
elined  to  break  his  habit  of  keeping  regular  hours  for  meals — ''Soldiers 
like  you.  Bailie,  must  snatch  their  rood  as  they  find  means  and  time.  But 
\  am  sorry  to  hear  ill  news  of  young  Taffril's  brig." 

"Ah,  poor  fellow  I"  said  the  Bailie,  "  he  was  a  credit  to  the  town — ^much 
listi^guished  on  the  fir^t  of  Juno." 

•r2 
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"BiiC  said  Cldbnck,  <*I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  talk  of  him  in  tb» 
preterite  tense." 

*'  Troth,  I  feai  there  may  be  too  mach  reason  for  it,  Monkbams; — and 
▼et  let  us  hope  the  best.  The  accident  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
Kattray  reef  of  rocks,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  near  Dirtenalan 
Bav — ^1  have  sent  to  inquire  about  it— and  your  nephew  run  out  himself  as 
if  he  had  been  flying  to  get  the  Gasette  of  a  yictor^." 

Here  Hector  entered,  exclaiming  as  he  came  in,  "  I  beliere  iVs  all  s 
damned  lie-*I  can't  find  the  least  authority  for  it,  but  general  rumour/' 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Hector,"  said  his  uncle,  "  if  it  had  been  tme,  wheae 
fimlt  wjuld  it  have  been  that  Level  was  on  board  V 

**  Not  mine,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Hector ;  "  it  would  hare  been  only  my 
misfortune." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  his  uncle ;  "  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that.'' 

"  Why,  sir,  with  all  your  inclination  to  find  me  in  the  wrong,"  replied 
the  young  soldier,  **  I  suppose  you  will  own  m^  intention  was  not  to  blame 
in  this  case.  I  did  my  best  to  hit  Level,  and  if  I  had  been  successful,  'tis 
elear  my  scrape  would  have  been  his,  and  his  scrape  would  have  been 


mme." 


"And  whom  or  what  do  you  intend  to  hit  now,  that  you  are  lugging 
you  that  leathern  magazine  there,  marked  Gunpowder  7" 

"  I  must  be  prepared  for  Lord  Qlenallan's  moors  on  the  twelfth,  air,"  said 
M*lntyre. 

"Ah,  Hector  I  thy  great  chaste,  as  the  French  call  it»  would  take  place 
best — 

Omna  com  ProteoM  ptww  cgit  altoi 
Vinra  moatM 

Could  you  meet  but  with  a  martial  phoca,  instead  of  an  unwarlike  heath- 
bird." 

"  The  devil  take  the  seal,  sir,  or  phoca,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so  1  If  a 
rather  hard  one  can  never  hear  the  end  of  a  little  piece  of  folly  like  that." 

"  Well,  well/'  said  Oldbuck,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  —  as  I  detest  the  whole  race  of  Mimrods,  I  wish  them  all  as 
well  matched.  Nay,  never  start  off  at  a  jest,  man — I  have  done  with  the 
phoca  —  though,  I  dare  say,  the  Bailie  could  tell  us  the  value  of  seal-skins 
just  now." 

'*  They  are  up,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  they  are  well  up — the  fishing  has 
been  unsuccesstul  lately." 

"  We  can  bear  witness  to  that,"  said  the  tormenting  Antiquary,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  hank  this  incident  had  given  him  over  the  young  sports- 
man :  "  One  word  more,  Hector,  and 

Well  hanf  a  Mal-dttai  on  tky  iMimat  Unba. 

Aha,  my  boyt  Gome,  never  mind  it;  I  must  go  to  business.  —  Bailie,  a 
word  With  you ;  you  must  take  bail  —  moderate  oail,  you  understand^ for 
old  Ochiltree's  appearance." 

*'  Tou  donH  consider  what  you  ask,"  said  the  Bailie ;  '*  the  offence  is  as- 
sault and  robbery." 

"  Hush  I  not  a  word  about  it,"  said  the  Antiquary.  **  I  gave  you  a  hint 
before  —  I  will  possess  you  more  fully  hereafter  —  I  promise  you,  there  is  a 
secret." 

"But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  the  state  is  concerned,  I,  who  do  the  whole 
drudgery  business  here,  really  have  a  title  to  be "  consulted,  and  until  I 

urn" 

^ "  Hush !  hush !"  said  the  Antiouary,  winking  and  putting  his  finger  to 
bis  nobe, — "you  shall  have  the  full  credit,  the  entire  management,  when- 
ever mutters  are  ripe.  But  this  is  an  obstinate  old  fellow,  wh  i  will  not 
»iear  of  two  people  being  as  yet  let  into  his  mystery,  and  hv  ha*  not  fully 
•cquaiiited  me  with  the  clew  to  Dousterswivers  devices/* 
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''Aha!  flo  we  must  tip  that  follow  the  alien  act»  I  sappoee^* 

"  To  8aj  truth,  I  wish  voo  would." 

** Say  no  more,"  said  the  magiBtrate;  "it  shall  forthwith  be  done-~h« 
•hall  be  removed  tcmquam  suspect — 1  think  that's  one  of  jour  own  phiaseii 
MoDkbams  V 

*'  It  is  classical.  Bailie — ^you  improve." 

**  Why,  public  business  has  of  late  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  my  foreman  into  partnership.  I  have  had  two  several 
eorrospondences  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State — one  on  the  proposed 
tes  OD  &i^  hemp-eeed,  and  the  other  on  putting  down  political  sooietiet. 
So  3  on  might  as  well  communicate  to  me  as  mucn  as  you  know  of  this  old 
frilow's  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  state." 

"  I  will,  instantly,  when  I  am  master  of  it,"  replied  Oldbuck — "  I  hate 
the  trouble  of  managing  such  matters  myself.  Remember,  however,  I  did 
not  say  decidedly  a  plot  against  the  state  —  I  only  say,  I  hope  to  discover, 
by  this  man's  means,  a  foul  plot." 

'*  If  it  be  a  plot  at  all,  there  must  be  treason  in  it,  or  sedition  at  leasts'' 
■aid  the  Bailie — "Will  you  bail  him  for  four  hundred  merks?" 

**  Four  hundred  merks  for  an  old  Blue-Oown !  Think  on  the  act  of  1701 
reflating  bail-bonds! — Strike  off  a  cypher  from  the  sum — I  am  content  to 
bail  him  for  forty  merks." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  everybody  in  Fairport  is  always  willing  to  obliee 
on — and  besides,  I  know  that  you  are  a  prudent  man,  and  one  that  would 
e  as  unwilling  to  lose  forty,  as  four  hundred  merks.  So  I  will  accept  your 
bail,  meo  periculo — ^what  say  you  to  that  law  phrase  again  ?  I  had  it  irom 
a  learned  ocunseL    I  will  vouch  it,  mv  lord,  ne  said,  meo  periciUoJ' 

*'And  I  will  vouch  for  Edie  Ochiltree,  tneo  periculo,  in  like  manner," 
said  Oldbuck.  "  So  let  your  clerk  draw  out  the  bail-bond,  and  I  will  sign 
it" 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Antiquary  communicated 
to  Edie  the  joyful  tidings  that  he  was  once  more  at  liberty,  and  directed 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Monkbarns-House,  to  which  he  himself 
rstumed  with  his  nephew,  after  having  perfected  their  good  work. 
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Ct(0{itrr  t^t  ^lititti-Sistli. 

Poll  of  wiM  ttwi  aad  modern  Innanoei. 

As  Tou  Lues  r. 

**I  WISH  to  Heaven,  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  next  morning  after 
Breakfast,  "yon  would  spare  our  nerves,  and  not  be  keeping  snapping  that 
•rqnebuss  of  yours." 

**  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  his  nephew,  still 
handling  his  fowling-piece ;  —  "  but  it's  a  capital  gun  —  it's  a  Joe  Manton^ 
that  cost  forty  guineas." 

*'  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  nephew  —  there  is  a  Joe  Miller 
for  your  Joe  Manton,"  answered  the  Antiquary ;  '*  I  am  glad  you  have  so 
■lany  guineas  to  throw  away." 

'Every  one  has  their  fancy,  uncle, — you  are  fond  of  books." 

**  Ay,  Hector,"  said  the  uncle,  "  and  if  my  collection  were  yours,  you 
would  make  it  fly  to  the  gunsmith,  the  horse-market,  the  dog-breaker,— 
Coempfas  undique  nobUea  libros  —  miUare  loricis  Iberia" 

.*'  I  could  not  nse  your  books,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the  ydung  soldier. 
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'  thafs  trae ;  and  yon  will  do  well  to  provide  for  their  beiu  in  better  hanas. 
Bat  don't  let  the  faults  of  my  head  fall  on  my  hearts  I  would  not  nurt 
with  a  Cordery  that  belonged  to  an  old  friend,  to  get  a  set  of  horaes  like 
Lord  QlenaUan's." 

"  1  don't  think  you  would,  lad — I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  his  soft- 
ening relative.  "  I  love  to  tease  you  a  little  sometimes ;  it  keeps  up  the 
spirit  of  discipline  and  habit  of  subordination  —  You  will  piss  your  time 
happily  here  having  me  to  command  you,  instead  of  Captain,  or  Colonel^ 
or  '  Knight  in  Arms/  as  Milton  has  it ;  and  instead  of  tiie  French,"  he 
eontinoed,  rehwsing  into  his  ironical  humour,  "  you  have  the  Gent  hmmida 
panti — for,  as  Y  irgil  says, 

Stamoat  m  — iw  divma  is 

which  might  be  rendered, 

H«r«  phooi  doaiber  on  thtt  h 
WHhla  oar  Highluid  Heetor** 

Nay,  if  you  erow  angry  I  have  done.  Besides,  I  see  old  Edie  in  the  court- 
vara,  with  whom  I  mive  business.  Oood-bye,  Hector — Do  you  remember 
bow  she  splashed  into  the  sea  like  her  master  Firoteus,  ei  sejadu  dedii  4EqMr 
inaUumI 

M'lntyre, — waiting,  however,  till  the  door  was  shut, — then  gave  way  to 
the  natural  impatience  of  his  temper. 

"  My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  in  his  way  the  kindest ;  but 
rather  than  hear  any  more  about  that  cursed  phoca,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
it,  I  would  exchange  for  the  West  Indies,  and  never  see  his  face  again." 

Miss  M*Intyre,  gratefully  attached  to  her  uncle,  and  passionately  fond 
of  her  brother,  was,  on  such  occasions,  the  usual  envoy  of  reconcilia^n. 
She  hastened  to  meet  her  uncle  on  his  return,  before  he  entered  the  parlour. 

"  Well,  now,  Miss  Womankind,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  imploring 
countenance  ?  —  has  Juno  done  any  more  mischief?" 

"  No,  uncle ;  but  Juno's  master  is  in  such  fear  of  your  joking  him  about 
the  seal  —  I  assure  you,  he  feels  it  much  more  than  you  would  wish ;  —  it's 
very  silly  of  him,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  you  can  turn  everybody  so  sharply 
into  ridicule" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Oldbuck,  propitiated  by  the  compliment,  '*  I 
will  rein  in  my  satire,  and,  if  possible,  speak  no  more  of  the  phoca  —  I  will 
not  even  speak  of  sealing  a  letter,  but  say  umph,  and  give  a  nod  to  you 
when  I  want  the  wax-light — I  am  not  moniioribm  aaper,  but.  Heaven  knows, 
the  most  mild,  quiet,  and  easy  of  human  beings,  whom  sister,  niece,  and 
nephew,  euide  just  as  best  pleases  them." 

With  this  little  panegyric  on  his  own  docility,  Mr.  Oldbuck  entered  the 
parlour,  and  proposed  to  his  nephew  a  walk  to  the  Mussel-crag.  "  I  have 
some  questions  to  ask  of  a  woman  at  Mucklebackit's  cottage,"  he  observed, 
**  and  I  would  willingly  have  a  sensible  witness  with  me — so,  for  fi^ult  of  a 
better,  Hector,  I  must  be  contented  with  you." 

"  There  is  old  Edie,  sir,  or  Caxon — could  not  thev  do  better  than  mer* 
answered  M'Intjre,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospeot  of  a  \oa^ 
tdte-&*tete  with  his  uncle. 

'*  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  turn  me  over  to  pretty  compan]ou» 
and  I  am  quite  sensible  of  your  politeness,"  replied  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  Ho, 
sir.  I  intend  the  old  Blue-Gown  shall  go  with  me — not  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness, for  ho  is  at  present,  as  our  friend  Bailie  Littlejohn  says  (blessings  on 
Ills  learning !)  iaTiquam  suspeetuSf  and  you  are  nupieiane  mqjoTf  vl  our  law 
has  it." 

**  I  wish  I  were  a  major,  sir,"  said  Hector,  catching  only  the  last,  and,  to 
11  soldier's  ear,  the  most  impressive  word  in  the  sentence, —  "bttU  without 
uioney  or  interest,  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  the  step." 

"  Well  well,  most  doughty  «on  of  Priam,    said  the  Andquary.   '  b^  nded 
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hj  jour  friendis  and  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen  —  Come  away  witL 
me,  and  yon  shall  see  what  may  be  useful  to  you  should  you  ever  sit  upon  a 
eoart  martial,  sir." 

"  I  have  been  on  many  a  regimental  court-martial,  sir/'  answered  Captun 
M'Intyrc.     "  But  here's  a  new  cane  for  you." 

"  Mfuoh  obliged,  much  obliged." 

"  I  bought  it  from  our  drum-major,"  added  M'Intyre,  "  who  came  into 
our  regiment  from  the  Bengal  army  when  it  came  down  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  cot  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  I  assure  you." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  'tis  a  fine  ratan,  and  well  replaces  that  which  the  ph  ■ 
Bab  1  what  wait  I  going  to  say  ?" 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  Antiquary,  his  nephew,  and  the  old  begev, 
now  took  the  sands  towards  Mussel-crag  —  the  tormer  in  the  Tery  higliest 
mood  of  communicating  information,  and  the  others,  under  a  sense  of  for- 
mer obligation,  and  some  hope  for  future  favours,  decently  attentiyo  to 
receive  it.  The  uncle  and  nephew  walked  toeether,  the  mendicant  about  a 
step  and  a  half  behind,  pust  near  enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to  him  by 
a  sught  inclination  of  his  neck,  and  without  the  trouble  of  turning  roundf. 

aetrie,  in  his  Essay  on  Good-breeding,  dedicated  to  the  magistrates  of 
inbiffgh,  recommends,  upon  his  own  experience,  as  tutor  in  a  family  of 
distinction,  this  attitude  to  all  led  captains,  tutors,  dependents,  and  bottle- 
holders  of  every  description.)  Thus  escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along 
full  of  his  learning,  like  a  lordly  man  of  war,  and  every  now  and  then 
yawing  to  starboara  and  larboard  to  discharge  a  broadside  upon  his  fol- 
lowers. 

**  And  so  it  is  your  opinion,"  said  he  to  the  mendicant,  "  that  this  wind- 
fall —  this  area  ottrt,  as  Plautus  has  it,  will  not  greatly  avail  Sir  Arthur  in 
his  necessities  ?" 

**  Unless  he  eould  find  ten  times  as  much,"  said  the  beggar,  "  and  thnt  I 
am  aair  doubtful  of;  —  I  heard  Puggie  Orrock,  itnd  the  tother  thief  uf  a 
sheriff-officer,  or  messenger,  speaking  about  it — and  things  are  ill  aff  when 
the  like  o'  them  can  speak  crousely  about  ony  gentleman's  affairs.  I  doubt 
Sir  Arthur  will  be  in  stane  wa's  for  debt,  unless  there's  swift  help  and 
certain." 

'*  Yoa  speak  like  a  fool,"  said  the  Antiquary. — *^  Nephew,  it  is  a  remark- 
able thing,  that  in  this  happy  country  no  man  can  be  legally  imprisoned  for 
debt." 

'*  Indeed,  sir?"  said  M*Intyre ;  ^*  I  never  knew  that  before  —  that  part  of 
our  law  would  suit  some  of  our  mess  well." 

"  And  if  they  arena  confined  for  debt,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  what  is't  that 
tempts  sae  mony  puir  creatures  to  bide  in  the  tolbooth  o'  Fairport  yonder? 
—they  a'  say  they  were  put  there  by  their  creditors — Od  I  they  maun  like  it 
better  than  I  do,  if  they  re  there  o'  free  will." 

**  A  very  natural  observation,  £die,  and  many  of  your  betters  would 
make  the  same ;  but  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  ignorance  of  the  feudal 
system.    Hector,  be  so  sood  as  to  attend,  unless  you  are  looking  out  for 

anoUier Ahem!"     (Hector  compelled  himself  to  give  attention  at  this 

hint.)  "And  you,  £die,  it  may  be  useful  to  you,  rerum  eoanoacere  cauaas. 
The  nature  ana  origin  of  warrant  for  caption  is  a  thing  hand  alienum  a 
SeavoUz  siudiis, — You  must  know  then,  once  more,  that  nobody  can  be 
trrested  in  Scotland  for  debt." 

"  I  haena  muckle  concern  wi'  that,  Monkbams,"  said  the  old  man,  "  for 
naebody  wad  trust  a  bodle  to  a  gaberlunzie." 

**  I  pr'ythee,  peace,  man As  a  compulsitor,  therefore,  of  payment, 

^at  being  a  thing  to  which  no  debtor  is  naturally  inclined,  as  I  nave  too 
oMich  reason  to  warrant  from  the  experience  I  have  had  with  my  own,  — 
wo  had  first  the  letters  of  four  forms,  a  sort  of  gentle  invitation,  by  whi'.'h 
irr  sovereign  lord  th^  king,  interesting  himself  fts  t^  monarch  should*  iii 
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the  roffalauon  of  his  subjects'  private  affairs,  at  first  by  mild  exhortation 
and  arterwards  by  letters  of  more  strict  enjoinment  and  more  hard  com* 

pulsion WKat  do  you  see  extraordinary  about  that  bird,  Hector?  —  it'f 

but  a  seamaw." 

"  It's  a  pictarnie,  sir/'  said  Edie. 

''Well,  what  an  if  it  were — ^what  does  that  signify  at  present? — ^But  I  aee 
you're  impatient ;  so  I  will  waive  the  letters  of  four  forms,  and  come  to  the 
modern  process  of  diligence.  —  You  suppose,  now,  a  man's  committed  te 
prison  because  he  cannot  pay  his  debt  ?  Quite  otherwise :  the  truth  is,  the 
king  is  so  good  as  to  interfere  at  the  request  of  the  creditor,  and  to  send  the 
debtor  his  royal  command  to  do  him  mstice  within  a  certain  time  —  fifteen 
days,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be.  Well,  the  man  resists  and  disobeys :  what 
follows  7  Why,  that  he  be  lavrfully  and  rightfully  declared  a  rel!el  to  our 
gracious  sovereign,  whose  command  he  has  disobeyed,  and  that  by  three 
blants  of  a  horn  at  the  market-place  of  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Seot- 
land.  And  he  is  then  legally  imprisoned,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  debt, 
but  because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the  royal  mandate.  What  say 
you  to  that.  Hector?  —  there's  somethmg  you  never  knew  before."* 

'*  No,  uncle ;  but  I  own,  if  I  wanted  money  to  pay  my  debts,  I  would 
rather  thank  the  king  to  send  me  some,  than  to  declare  me  a  rebel  for  not 
doinfi;  what  I  could  not  do." 

"  lOur  education  has  not  led  ^ou  to  <;onsider  these  things,"  replied  his 
uncle ;  "  you  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  elegance  of  the  legiu  ficyon, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  reconciles  that  duress,  which,  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend  towards  refractoir  debt- 
ors, with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.'' 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  the  unenlightened  Hector;  "but  if  a  man 
must  pay  his  debt  or  go  to  jail,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  he  eoes  as  a 
debtor  or  a  rebel,  I  should  think.  But  you  say  this  command  of  Uie  king's 
gives  a  license  of  so  manv  da^s*-Now,  egad,  were  I  in  the  scrape,  I  would 
beat  a  march  and  leave  the  king  and  the  creditor  to  settle  it  among  them- 
selves before  they  came  to  extremities." 

*'  So  wad  I,"  said  Edie ;  *^  I  wad  gie  them  leg-bail  to  a  certainty." 

**  True,"  replied  Monk  barns ;  *'  but  those  whom  the  law  suspects  of  being 
unwilling  to  abide  her  formal  visit,  she  proceeds  with  by  means  of  a  shorter 
and  more  unceremonious  call,  as  dealing  with  persons  on  whom  patience 
and  favour  would  be  utterly  thrown  away." 

"  Ay,"  said  Ochiltree,  **  that  will  be  what  they  ca'  the  fugie-warrants. — ^I 
hae  some  skeel  in  them.  There's  Border-warrants  too  in  the  south  country, 
unco  rash  uncanny  things ;  —  I  was  taen  up  on  ane  at  Saint  James's  Fair, 
and  keepit  in  the  auld  kirk  at  Kelso  the  haill  day  and  nieht ;  and  a  caold 
goustie  place  it  was,  I'se  assure  ye.  —  But  whatna  wife's  Uiis,  wi'  her  creel 
on  her  back?    It's  puir  Maggie  hersell,  I'm  thinking." 

It  was  so.  The  jx>or  woman's  sense  of  her  loss,  if  not  diminished,  was 
become  at  least  mitigated  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  attending  to  th«« 
means  of  supporting  her  family ;  and  her  salutation  to  Oldbuck  was  made 
in  un  odd  mixture  between  the  usual  language  of  solicitation  with  which 
she  plied  her  customers,  and  the  tone  of  lamentation  for  her  recent 
calamity. 

**  How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day,  Monkbams  ?  I  havena  had  the  gn^ce  vet  to 
come  down  to  thank  your  honour  for  the  credit  ye  did  puir  Steenie,  wi' 
laying  his  head  in  a  rath  grave,  puir  fallow."  —  !lere  she  whimpered  and 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  oi  her  blue  apron — **  But  the  fishmg  comes 
on  no  thar  ill,  though  the  gudeman  hasna  had  the  heart  to  gang  to  sea  hiin> 
tfell  —  At^oel  I  wad  fain  tell  him  it  wad  do  him  gude  to  put  hand  to  wark 

*  The  diirtnne  of  Monkhnrna  «ia  the  oriinn  of  impnsonnieut  for  ciTil  tirbt  io  Skv-ilnml,  •  jr  aiiptmr  mamm- 
whnl  w|iimM.C4il.hutwurer«rr<M]  to.RDd  aduiilted  U»  be  enrrect.  by  the  Beuch  of  Ihr  ^up'enK  !teoiti«|i  Cn«v|. 
Mt  "k  h  Deomlier  1838.  in  the  caw  of  riiiun  v.  Black  In  facC  the  ScoCtah  Uw  m  u  Uiia  pwur  u  m>  j#  mmstm 
■t  the  p^miiMil  lihvitv  of  the  Mibje<«  ihan  uv  iither  eode  in  Europe 
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—but  I'm  maist  fear'd  to  speak  to  him — and  it's  an  unco  thing  to  hear  tan 
o'  us  speak  that  gate  o'  a  man — However,  I  hae  some  dainty  caller  haddies, 
iind  they  sail  be  but  three  shillings  the  dozen,  for  I  hae  nae  pith  to  drive  a 
bargain  e'ennow,  and  maun  just  tak  what  onj  Christian  body  will  gie,  wi 
few  words  and  nae  flyting." 

*'  What  shall  we  do,  Hector  7"  said  Oldbuck,  pausinj^;  "  I  got  into  diagrams 
with  my  womankind  for  making  a  bad  bargain  with  her  before.  These 
maritime  animals.  Hector,  are  unlucky  to  our  family." 

"Pooh,  sir,  what  would  you  do?  —  eive  poor  Maggie  what  she  asks,  or 
allow  me  to  send  a  dish  of  fish  up  to  MonkDams." 

And  he  held  out  the  money  to  her ;  but  Maggie  drew  back  her  haiid. 
"  Na,  na.  Captain  ;ye*Te  ower  young  and  ower  free  o'  your  siller — ^ye  should 
never  tak  a  nsh-wife's  first  bode ;  and  troth  I  think  maybe  a  flyte  wi'  the 
auld  housekeeper  at  Monkbams,  or  Miss  Grizel,  would  do  me  some  gude  — 
And  I  want  to  see  what  that  hellicate  quean  Jenny  Ritherout's  doing — ^folk 
said  she  wasna  weel  —  She'll  be  vexing  hersoll  about  Steenio,  the  silly  taw- 
pie,  aa  if  he  wad  ever  hae  lookit  ower  his  shouther  at  the  like  o'  her  I  — 
Weel,  Monkbams,  they're  braw  caller  baddies,  and  they'll  bid  me  unco 
little  indeed  at  the  house  if  ye  want  crappit-heads  the  day." 

And  ao  on  she  paced  with  her  burden, — ^grief,  gratitude  for  the  svmpathv 
of  her  betters,  and  the  habitual  love  of  faffic  and  of  gun,  chasing  each 
other  through  her  thoughts. 

"  And  now  that  we  are  before  the  door  of  their  hut,"  said  Ochiltree,  '*  1 
irad  fain  ken,  Monkbama,  what  has  gar'd^ve  plague  yoursell  wi'  me  a'  this 
length?  I  tell  je  sincerely  I  hae  nae  pleasure  in  ganging  in  there.  I 
downa  bide  to  think  how  the  young  hae  fa'en  on  a'  sides  o'  me,  and  left  me 
an  useless  auld  stump  wi'  hardly  a  green  leaf  on't" 

*''Thia  old  woman,"  said  Oldbuck,  **  sent  you  on  a  message  to  the  Earl  of 
Qienallan,  did  she  not?" 

**  Ay  I"  said  the  surprised  mendicant ;  "  how  ken  ye  that  sae  weel  ?" 

"  Lord  Qienallan  told  me  himself,"  answered  the  Antiquary ;  **  so  there 
is  no  delation  —  no  breach  of  trust  on  your  part ;  and  as  he  wishes  me  to 
take  her  evidence  down  on  some  important  family  matters,  I  chose  to  bring 
you  with  me,  because  in  her  situation,  hovering  between  dotage  and  con- 
sciouaneas,  it  is  possible  that  your  voice  and  appearance  may  awaken  trains 
of  recollection  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  means  oi  exciting.  The 
human  mind what  are  you  about,  Hector  ?" 

"  I  was  only  whistling  for  the  dog,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain;  "she  always 
roves  too  wide  —  I  knew  I  should  be  troublesome  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  resuming  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
quisition —  "  The  human  mind  is  to  be  treated  like  a  sxein  of  ravelled  silk, 
where  you  must  cautiously  secure  one  free  end  before  you  can  make  any 
proereaa  in  disentangling  it." 

"  i  ken  naething  about  that,"  said  the  gaberlunzie ;  *'  but  an  my  auld 
ac<^uaintance  be  herseli,  or  onything  like  hersell,  she  may  come  to  wind  us 
a  pirn.  It's  fearsome  baith  to  see  and  hear  her  when  she  wampishes  about 
her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English,  and  speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  b(X>k, 
let  a-be  an  aula  fisher's  wife.  But,  indeed,  she  had  a  grand  education,  and 
was  muckle  taen  out  afore  she  married  an  unco  bit  beneath  hersell.  She's 
iolder  than  me  by  half  a  score  years  —  but  I  mind  weel  eneugh  they  made 
IS  muckle  wark  about  her  making  a  half-merk  marriage  wi'  Simon  Muckle- 
tMickit^  this  Saunders's  father,  as  if  she  had  been  ane  o'  the  gentry.  But 
•he  ^t  into  favour  again,  and  then  she  lost  it  again,  as  I  hae  heard  her  son 
sav,  wh«n  he  was  a  muckle  chield ;  and  then  they  got  muckle  siller,  and 
lett  the  Countess's  land,  and  settled  here.  But  things  never  throve  wi'  them. 
Uowsomever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an  she  win  to  her  English, 
la  f  hae  heard  her  do  at  an  orra  time,  ahe  may  come  to  fickle  us  a'." 
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Cl|S]ittt  t^t  /ortittjr. 


Ufe  abbt  fiwn  mich  old  age.  iiiiiiMirk«d  ml  alem. 
An  the  slow  neap-tkle  leaves  joo  stramled  (allajr.— 
Lale  she  rocked  merrily  at  the  least  impalM 
Thai  wiod  or  wave  oouM  inve;  bat  now  her  keel 
is  settUiif  cm  the  saad.  Iter  mast  has  laVn 
An  aoxle  with  the  sky,  from  which  it  shifts  not. 
Each  wBTa  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Caeleia  as  aotionlaas. 

Ou>  Put. 


Ab  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  Um 
sKriU  tremulous  TOioe  of  Elspeth  chanting  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild  dad 
dolofiil  recitative. 


'The  herrimr  loves  the  merry  moonltght, 

Th«  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 
Bat  the  oyster  lovee  the  dredcinv 
For  they  come  of  a  gentle  siMl.** 


A  diligent  collector  of  these  legendary  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  his  fool  re- 
fused to  cross  the  threshold  when  his  ear  was  thus  arrested,  and  his  hand 
instinctiyely  took  pencil  and  memorandum-book.  From  time  to  time  the  old 
woman  spoke  as  if  to  the  childnvi  —  "0  ay,  hinnies,  whisht!  whisht!  and 
I'll  begin  a  bonnier  ane  than  that — 


*'The  cmaadi's  cried  m 
And  doon  the  Dun  and  a' 
And  bin  land  and  lawland 
For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 


**  Now  hand  yoor  tongoe,  baith  wile  and  oaile. 
And  listen,  vrsat  and  sma'. 
And  I  wiU  sing  of  Ulenalliin's  Earl 
Hat  iboght  oo  the  red  Uarlaw. 

I  dinna  mind  the  neist  verse  weel  —  my  memory's  failed,  and  there's  nnoo 
thoughts  come  ower  me— Qod  keep  us  frae  temptation !" 

Here  her  voice  sunk  in  indistinct  muttering.  V 

**  It's  a  historical  ballad,"  said  (Hdbuck,  eagerly,  "  a  genuine  and  nn- 
doubted  fragment  of  minstrelsy !  Percy  would  a£nire  its  simplicity — ^Ritson 
could  not  impugn  its  authenticity." 

"Ay,  but  it's  a  sad  thing,"  said  Ochiltree,  **to  see  human  nature  sae 
fiir  owertaen  as  to  be  skirling  at  auld  sangs  on  the  back  of  a  loss  like  hers." 

"  Hush !  hush  I"  said  the  Antiquary — "  she  has  gotten  the  thread  of  the 
story  again. — And  as  he  spoke,  she  sung — 

**They  saddled  a  handred  milk-while  steeds, 

1*hey  liae  bridled  a  hundred  black.  . 

With  a  chafrim  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head,  * 

And  a  good  knight  npnn  his  hack." 

**  Chafron !"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary — *'  equivalent,  perhaps,  toekeveromt 
—the  word's  worth  a  dollar," — and  down  it  went  in  his  red  book. 


'  They  hadun  ndden  a  mile,  s  mile, 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten. 
When  Donald  mme  bmnking  down  the  brae, 

Wi'  iweuty  thoosand  men. 

'Their  tartans  they  were  wavimr  wide, 

Thrir  etaives  were  gUincinx  clear. 
l*heir  pibrorhs  ning  frae  side  to  side. 
Would  deafen  ye  tn  hear 


'  The  grtiat  f£ar1  in  his  stirmps  stood 

lliat  HiKhlnnd  h(«st  to  see: 
Now  here  a  kniicht  tliafe  stoot  and  good 

May  pittve  a  jeopardie : 

'  *  What  woaklst  thoa  dn.  my  sqains  so  gptf. 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne. 
Were  ye  Gtenallan's  Earl  the  day. 

And  1  were  Roland  Cbeya*  T 


** '  To  mm  the  rein  were  sin  snd  shame, 
1'u  flight  were  wiiutlmus  ^tenl. 
What  wtHikl  jre  do  now,  Hnlaiid  Cheyne. 
Were  ye  Glenalku's  Earl  f* 

Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies,  that  this  Roland  Cheyne,  for  as  poor  and  anld  as  I 
«it  in  the  chimney-neuk,  was  my  forbear,  and  an  awfu'  man  he  was  that  day 
in  the  fight,  but  specially  afler  the  Earl  had  fa'en,  for  he  blamed  himsell  for 
the  counsel  he  gave,  to  fight  before  Mar  came  up  wi'  Meams,  and  Al-er4aca. 
ip<j  Angus." 
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Rer  voice  rose  and  became  more  animated  as  she  redted  the  warlik# 
oonnsel  of  her  ancestor — 

>-  *  Wert  1  OitmtOm^m  Kurl  thii  tida,  ••  *  If  tlMijr  hM  XwmHtf  thnmmi 

And  je  wera  R<»lanl  Chejrne.  AmI  we  twice  ten  timea  ten. 

The  ncnr  elwnU  be  to  my  nant*m  ride,  Tet  thef  hne  bot  their  tarUn 

And  the  bridle  Dpon  bis  mnne.  Aad  we  era  nwil-clnd  smb. 

* '  My  hone  abnll  ride  thmiKii  nnln  ae  nnle, 
Ai  throofh  the  nioorlnno  fern, 
Then  ne'er  let  the  jentle  Norman  Mmle 
Gn>w  caoki  for  UghltMl  kcsme.' " 

*'Do  joo  hear  that,  nephew?"  said  CHdbuck;  —  "you  observe  tout 
Gaelic  anoeefeon  were  not  held  in  high  repate  formerlj  bj  the  Lowland 
wanriors." 

"  I  hear/'  said  Hector,  "  a  sillj  old  woman  sing  a  sillj  old  song.  I  am 
fotprised,  air,  that  yoa,  who  will  not  listen  to  Ossian's  songs  of  S^ma,  car 
be  pleased  with  sncm  trash.  I  vow,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  worse  half- 
penny ballad ;  I  don't  believe  jou  could  match  it  in  any  pedlar's  pack  in 
the  ooontry.  1  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  the  honour  of  the  Highlands 
could  be  affected  by  such  doggrel." — And,  tossing  up  his  head,  he  snuffed 
the  air  indignantly. 

ApparenUy  the  old  woman  beard  the  sound  of  their  voices ;  for,  ceasing 
her  8oo|^  she  called  ou^  *'  Come  in,  sirs,  come  in— good-will  never  halted  at 
ibe  door^tane.'' 

They  entered,  and  found  to  their  surprise  Elspeth  alone,  sitting  *'  ghastly 
on  the  hearth,"  like  the  personification  of  Old  Age  in  the  Hunter's  song  of 
the  Owl,*  '*  wrinkled,  tattered,  vile,  dim-eyed,  discoloured,  tornid." 

"  They're  a'  out,"  she  said,  as  they  entered ;  "  but  an  ye  wul  sit  a  blink, 
somebody  will  be  in.  If  ye  hae  business  wi'  my  gudo^au^ter,  or  my  son, 
they'll  be  in  belyve, — I  never  speak  on  business  mysell.  oaims,  gie  them 
seats — the  bairns  are  a'  gane  out,  I  trow," — looking  around  her ; — "I  was 
crooning  to  keep  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since ;  but  they  hae  cruppcn  out 
some  gate.  Sit  down,  sirs,  they'll  be  in  belyve ;"  and  she  dismissed  her 
spindle  from  her  hand  to  twirl  upon  the  floor,  and  soon  seemed  exclusively 
occupied  in  regulating  its  motion,  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
strangers  as  she  appeared  indifferent  to  their  rank  or  business  there. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Uldbuckj  "  she  would  resume  that  canticle,  or  legendary 
fragment.  I  always  suspected  there  was  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  before  the 
main  battle  of  the  Harlaw."  t 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Edie,  "  had  ye  not  better  proceed  to  the 
bosiness  that  brought  us  a'  here?  I'ee  engage  to  get  ye  the  sang  ony 
time." 

**I  believe  you  are  right,  Edie — Do  maims  —  I  submit.  But  how  shall 
we  manage?  She  sits  there,  the  very  image  of  dotage.  Speak  to  her, 
Edie— try  if  yon  can  make  her  recollect  having  sent  you  to  Glenallan- 
House." 

Edie  rose  accordingly,  and,  crossinj;  the  floor,  placed  himself  in  the  same 
position  which  he  had  occupied  dunng  his  former  conversation  with  her. 
"  Pm  fain  to  see  ye  looking  sae  weel,  cummer ;  the  mair,  that  the  black  ox 
has  tramped  ou  ye  since  I  was  aneath  your  roof-tree." 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspeth ;  but  rather  from  a  general  idea  of  misfortune,  than 

any  exact  recollection  of  what  had  happened,—* "there  has  been  distress 

mang  us  of  late — I  wonder  how  younger  folk  bide  it— I  bide  it  ill.    I  canna 

*  See  Mra.  Grant  on  the  Highland  Saperatltiona,  tuI.  ii.  p.  260,  fur  ihia  fine  treiiidaii«in  from  the  Uaeiic 

t  The  grant  battle  of  Hnrlaw,  here  mid  formerlr  referred  (n.  inicht  be  aaid  to  detennine  whether  the  Gaelie 
t  tlie  Sasnm  race  ahuokl  be  predwminant  in  Scotland.  Dimnid,  Lord  nf  iIm  lutes,  wlui  had  at  that  iwnoil  the 
piwer  nf  an  indcpemient  aoveraiyn,  laid  claim  to  th«!  Earldom  of  Rrics  duniis  the  Respnr?  of  Ruhtirt,  Puke 
if  Aibauv.  To  enfiHTe  hi«  »upi*aMd  ripht,  he  raTaved  the  mirth  with  a  laree  army  of  HiKhlandttra  and  Isle- 
jmu  Hb  waa  eooouniered  at  Hartaw,  in  the  Garinch.  by  Alf  xander.  Earl  of  Mar.  at  the  head  of  ihe  nortbara 
anhiHtj  aid  fenfry  of  Saxon  nod  Norman  deaoeiii.  The  tmttte  was  biimdy  and  indecisivn ;  hnt  Uie  iuv«der 
xwohliced  to  retire,  lu  coiiaequence  of  the  loss  he  aaaiMined.  and  aHerwHrdu  wait  cunip«IU>d  to  nmkc  snb 
•anann  to  the  fteCRnt,and  renunooe  hn  preteMiona  tu  KiMi  m>  that  all  the  adrantv^  «*f  ^  Sold 
wMd  bf  U*f>  iinxuos.    'I'ba  baitk  of  Knrhiw  wna  tungbt  2Uh  July,  Ull. 

U 
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bear  tho  wind  whist]*-,  and  the  8ea  roar,  bat  I  think  I  see  the  coble  whomblcd 
keel  np,  and  some  o'  them  straggling  in  the  wares! — Eh,  sirs;  sic  weary 
drean  s  as  folk  hae  between  sleeping  and  wakine,  before  they  win  to  the 
lang  sleep  and  the  suand !  I  could  amaist  think  whiles  my  son,  or  elae 
Steeni*;,  m  f  oe,  was  dead,  and  that  I  had  seen  the  barial.  Isna  that  a  queer 
dream  for  a  daft  auld  carline  T  What  for  should  ony  o'  them  dee  before  me  T 
—it's  out  o'  the  course  o'  nature,  ye  ken." 

**  I  think  you'll  make  very  litde  of  this  stupid  old  woman,"  said  Hectov; 
---who  still  nourished,  perhaps,  some  feelings  of  the  dislike  excited  by  the 
disparaging  mention  of  his  countrpnen  in  her  lay — "I  think  you'll  make 
but  little  of  her,  sir ;  and  it's  wasting  our  time  to  sit  here  and  Usten  to  her 
dotage." 

"  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary  indignantly,  "  if  you  do  not  respect  her 
misfortunes,  respect  at  least  her  old  age  and  grey  hairs:  this  is  tiie  last 
stage  of  existence,  so  finely  treated  by  the  Latin  poet — 


Omni 


Menbroraai  damno  mi^  dAinentu,  foa  nee 
Nomina  Mnronini.  noc  rultm  agnoMic  amid, 
Cttm  quia*  pretentm  omuiTit  MiCta,  nac  ilkia 
QuoB  fanoil,  qoua  edozit.'' 

**  That's  Latin  I"  said  Elspeth,  rousing  herself  as  if  she  attended  to  tiie 
lines,  which  the  Antiquary  recited  with  great  pomp  of  diction  —  ^'thal^a 
Latin  I"  and  she  cast  a  wild  glance  around  her — *'  lias  there  a  priest  fund 
me  out  at  last?" 

**  You  see,  nephew,  her  comprehension  is  almost  equal  to  your  own  of 
that  fine  passage." 

"  I  hope  you  think,  sir,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  Latin  as  well  as  she  did  V* 

**  Whj,  as  to  that— *- Bat  stay,  she  is  about  to  speak." 

**  I  will  have  no  priest  —  none,"  said  the  beldam,  with  impotent  rehe- 
mence ;  "  as  I  have  lived  I  will  die  —  none  shall  say  that  I  oetrayed  m  j 
mistress,  though  it  were  to  save  my  soul !" 

" That  bespoke  a  foul  conscience,"  said  the  mendicant ;  —  ''I  wuss  she 
wad  mak  a  clean  breast,  an  it  were  but  for  her  ain  sake ;"  and  he  again 
assailed  her. 

'*  Weel,  gAdewife,  I  did  your  errand  to  the  Yerl." 

**  To  what  Earl  ?  I  ken  nae  Earl ;  —  I  ken'd  a  Countess  imce — I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  had  never  ken'd  her !  for  by  that  acquiuntance,  neighbour,  there 
cam,"  —  and  she  counted  her  withered  fingers  as  she  spoke  —  **  first  Pride, 
then  Malice,  then  Revenge,  then  False  Witness;  and  Murder  tirl'd  at  the 
door-pin,  if  he  camna  ben.  And  werena  thae  pleasant  guests,  think  ye,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  in  ae  woman's  heart?  1  trow  there  was  routh  o' 
company." 

**  ^ut,  cummer,"  continued  the  beggar,  "  it  wasna  the  Countess  of  Qlen- 
allan  I  meant,  but  her  son,  him  that  was  Lord  Geraldin." 

**  I  mind  it  now,"  she  said ;  *'  I  saw  him  no  that  lang  syne,  and  we  had  a 
heavy  speech  thegither.  —  Eh,  sirs  I  the  comely  young  lord  is  turned  as  auld 
and  frail  as  I  am :  it's  muckle  that  sorrow  and  heartbreak,  and  crossing  of 
true  love,  will  do  wi'  young  blood.  But  suldna  his  mither  hae  lookit  to  that 
hersoll  ?  —  we  were  but  to  do  her  bidding,  ye  ken.  I  am  sure  there's  nae- 
body  cau  blame  me-*  h^  wasna  my  son,  and  she  was  my  mistress.  Ye  ken 
bow  the  rhyme  says  —  1  hae  maist  forgotten  how  to  sing,  or  else  the  tune's 
left  my  auld  head  — 

He  tarn'd  him  ng:ht  and  mond  affniu. 

Said.  Soi»ni  ua  at  my  niittaer; 
Liirht  Invra  I  may  ^t  moor  a  ana, 

fiut  miuuie  ne^r  aniiher. 

Then  he  was  but  of  the  half  bludc,  ye  ken,  and  her's  was  the  right  Glen- 
allan  after  a'.  Na,  na,  I  maun  never  maen  doing  and  sufiering  fir  thi 
Countess  Joscelin  —  never  will  I  maen  for  that." 
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Thon  drawina;  her  flax  from  the  distaff,  with  the  dogged  air  uf  one  who  ii 
resolved  to  confess  nothing,  she  resumed  her  interrupted  occupation. 

"  I  hae  heard,"  said  the  mendicant,  taking  his  cue  from  wiiat  Oldbuck 
had  told  him  of  the  family  history  —  "I  hae  heard*  cummer,  that  some  ill 
tongue  suld  hae  oome  between  the  Earl,  that's  Lord  Geraldin,  and  his  joung 
bride." 

"  111  tongue  V  she  said,  in  hasty  alarm ;  "  and  what  had  she  to  fear  traf 
an  ill  tongue? — she  was  gude  and  fair  enough — at  least  a'  body  said  sae. 
But  had  she  keepit  her  ain  tongue  aff  ither  folk,  she  might  hae  been  living 
like  a  leddy  for  a'  that's  6ome  and  gane  yet" 

**But  I  hae  heard  sae,  gudewife,"  continued  Ochiltree,  "there  was  a 
flatter  in  the  country,  that  her  husband  and  her  were  ower  sibb  when  thej 
iBUTied." 

"  Wha  durst  speak  o'  that  ?"  said  the  old  woman  hastily ;  **  wha  durst 
•ay  they  were  married? — wha  kend  o'  that?  —  Not  the  Countess — not  I. 
If  the^  wedded  in  secret,  ihey  were  severed  in  secret — They  drank  of  the 
fountams  of  their  ain  deceit." 

*'  No,  wretched  beldam  I"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  who  could  keep  silence  no 
longer,  "  they  drank  the  poison  that  you  and  your  wicked  mistress  prepared 
for  them." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  she  replied,  "  I  aye  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  Ifs  but 
sitting  silent  when  tney  examine  me  —  there's  nae  torture  in  our  days ;  and 
if  there  is,  let  them  rend  me  I  —  It's  ill  o'  the  vassal's  mouth  that  betrays 
(he  bread  it  eats." 

*'  Speak  to  her,  £<fie,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  she  knows  your  voice,  and 
answers  to  it  most  readily." 

"  We  shall  mak  naething  mair  out  o'  her,"  said  Ochiltree.  **  When  she 
has  clinkit  hersell  down  that  way,  and  faulded  her  arms,  she  winna  speak  a 
word,  they  say,  for  weeks  the^ther.  And  besides,  to  my  thinking,  her  face 
is  sair  changed  since  we  cam  m.  However,  I'se  try  her  aince  mair  to  satisfy 
your  honour.  —  So  ye  canna  keep  in  mind,  cummer,  that  your  auld  mistress, 
the  Countess  Josoelin,  has  been  removed  ?" 

**  Removed  I"  she  exclaimed ;  for  that  name  never  failed  to  produce  its 
usual  effect  upon  her ;  **  then  we  maun  a'  follow;— a'  maun  ride  when  she 
is  in  the  saddle.  Tell  them  to  let  Lord  Qeraldin  ken  we're  on  before  them. 
Bring  my  hood  and  scarf — ye  wadna  hae  me  gang  in  the  carriage  wi'  my 
leddy,  and  my  hair  in  this  fashion  ?" 

She  raised  her  shrivelled  arms,  and  seemed  busied  like  a  woman  who 
puts  on  her  cloak  to  go  abroad,  then  dropped  them  slowly  and  stiffly ;  and 
the  same  idea  of  a  journey  still  floating  apparently  through  her  h^,  she 
proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  interrupted  manner,  —  "  CaU  Miss  Neville  — 
W  hat  do  you  mean  bv  Lady  Geraldm  ?  I  said  Eveline  Neville,  not  Lady 
Geraldin  —  there's  no  Lady  Geraldin ;  tell  her  that,  and  bid  her  change  her 
wet  gown,  and  no'  look  sae  pale.  Bairn  I  what  should  she  do  wi'  a  &iirn  ? 
—  maidens  hae  nane,  I  trow.  —  Teresa — Teresa  —  my  lady  calls  us!  — 
Bring  a  candle ;  —  the  grand  staircase  is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight — We 
arc  coming,  my  lady  I"  With  these  words  she  sunk  back  on  the  settle,  and 
from  thence  sidelong  to  the  floor.* 

*  I1ie  coneladinr  circanMrauca  of  ei<peth'i  death  ii  taken  rrom  an  iurident  nid  Ut  have  happened  at  the 
everal  of  John.  Dvke  of  Riizbanthtt.  Ail  who  were  anqaainted  with  that  aoeompliaheil  mibleman  mual 
•ufember,  that  he  was  n«it  mure  remarkable  for  nreaiing  and  pciNaessin);  a  moet  Rorioun  and  Mileiidiil  library, 
4wa  for  hw  aoiniiinUnoe  with  the  liierary  treasures  it  nmtained.  In  armnfang  his  biioks,  feichine  ami  re« 
Jlaeinir  the  volumes  whieh  he  wanted,  and  carryiitfr  on  all  the  necessary  interoname  which  a  man  of  letten 
holiie  wiLh  bim  library,  it  was  the  DukeHi  custom  t<y  employ,  not  a  secreutry  or  librarian,  but  a  liverr  servant, 
railed  Archie,  whom  habit  had  made  so  perfecti?  aoqnainted  with  the  library,  that  he  knew  every  no(»k.  as  a 
^Hfetiberd  does  the  individuals  of  his  fluek,  by  what  is  called  headmnrk.  and  ooold  bnnc  his  maoter  whaievei 
««iiniiie  ne  wanted,  ami  alfiinl  all  the  meohanical  aid  the  Duke  mquired  in  his  literary  researches.  To  secure 
ik»  attendaivw  of  Archie,  there  wm  a  bell  banf  in  his  muiii,  which  was  used  on  no  oocaeion  except  to  eaU 
ytm  adividualiy  tu  tlie  Duke's  studv. 

His  Grace  died  m  ^Munt  James^  bqaare.  London,  in  the  year  IflM :  the  body  was  to  he  conveyed  to  Snot 
«bA,  Id  le  in  state  at  his  manstoa  of  Fleovi,  and  to  be  removed  front  theaee  to  the  family  burial-f*U»n  il 

it  Ub  tfoM.  AraU*.  who  had  been  loaf  atlaoked  hjr  a  liver  oonaptamt.  waa  in  the  /eiy  last  stage  uf  tM» 
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Edie  ran  to  support  her,  but  hardly  got  her  in  his  arms,  before  he  nid, 
'  It's  a'  ower — she  has  oassed  away  even  with  that  hist  word." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Olabuck,  hastily  advancing,  as  did  his  nephew.  Bat 
nothing  was  more  certain.  She  had  expired  with  the  last  hurried  word 
that  left  her  lips ;  and  all  that  remained  before  them  were  the  mortal  reiicff 
of  the  creature  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  an  internal  sense  of  oott- 
oealed  guilt,  joined  to  all  the  distresses  of  age  and  poverty. 

"  God  grant  that  she  be  gane  to  a  better  place !"  said  Edie,  as  he  looked 
on  the  lifeless  body ;  '*  but  oh  1  there  was  something  lying  hnid  and  heavy 
at  her  heart  I  have  seen  mony  a  ane  dee,  baith  in  the  field  o'  battle,  and 
a  fair-etrae  death  at  haape ;  but  I  wad  rather  see  them  a'  ower  again,  as  no 
a  fearfu'  flitting  as  hers  1" 

"  We  must  call  in  the  neighbours,"  said  Oldbuck,  when  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  horror  and  astonishment,  "and  give  warning  of  this  addi- 
tional calamity.  I  wish  she  could  have  been  brought  to  a  confession.  And, 
thouf^h  of  far  less  consequence,  I  could  have  wished  to  transcribe  that 
metrical  fragment.    But  lleaven's  will  must  be  done  I" 

They  left  the  hut  accordingly,  and  gave  the  alarm  in  the  hamlet,  wboM 
matrons  instantly  assembled  to  compose  the  limbs  and  arrange  the  body 
of  her  who  might  be  considered  as  the  mother  of  their  settlement.  Ola- 
buck promised  nis  assistance  for  the  funeral. 

"  Your  honour,"  said  Alison  Breck,  who  was  next  in  age  to  the  deceased, 
'*  suld  send  doun  something  to  us  for  keeping  up  our  hearts  at  the  iyke- 
wake,  for  a'  Saunders's  gin,  puir  man,  was  druckei)  out  at  the  burial  ^ 
Steenie,  and  we'll  no  get  mony  to  sit  dry-lipped  aside  the  corpse.  Elspeth 
was  unco  clever  in  her  young  days,  as  I  can  mind  right  weel,  out  there  waa 
aye  a  word  o'  her  no  being  that  chancy.  Ane  suldna  speak  ill  o'  the  dead 
—  mair  by  token,  o'  ane's  cummer  and  neighbour  —  but  there  was  queer 
things  said  about  a  leddv  and  a  bairn  or  she  lefl  the  Graigbumfoot.  And 
sae,  m  gude  troth,  it  will  be  a  puir  lyke-wake,  unless  your  nonour  sends  ua 
something  to  keep  us  cracking.'' 

*'  You  snail  have  some  whisky,"  answered  Oldbuck,  '*  the  rather  that  you 
have  preserved  the  proper  word  for  that  ancient  custom  of  watching  the 
dead.  —  You  observe,  Hector,  this  is  genuine  Teutonic,  from  the  Gbthie 
Leichyuim,  a  corpse.  It  is  quite  erroneously  called  Lai&^wake,  though  Brand 
fovours  that  modem  corruption  and  derivation." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Hector  to  himself,  '*  mj  uncle  would jrive  away  Monk- 
bams  to  any  one  who  would  come  to  ask  it  in  genuine  '^utonic  I  Not  a 
drop  of  whisky  would  the  old  creatures  have  got,  had  their  president  asked 
it  for  the  use  of  the  LcUe^ioake." 

While  Oldbuck  was  giving  some  farther  directions,  and  promising  assist- 
ance, a  servant  of  Sir  Arthur's  came  riding  very  hard  along  the  sands,  and 
stopped  his  horse  when  he  saw  the  Antiquary.  "  There  had  something," 
he  said,  "  very  particular  happened  at  the  Castle" — (he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  explain  what) — "  and  Miss  Wardour  had  sent  him  off  express  to  Monk- 
barns,  to  beg  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  come  to  them  without  a  momenc't 
delay." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  his  course  also  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
What  can  I  do  ?" 

dMUM.  Yet  Iw  prajMred  himnelf  to  •oeonipwiv  th«  bud^  of  th«  master  whom  ha  had  ao  InoK  and  ao  fcMi> 
folly  waited  uimul  The  inedk*.iil  ppreiHis  aMiured  liim  he  coald  not  aunrive  the  jutimej.  It  Mnified  bcCIimb, 
he  aaMl,  whetlier  he  died  in  KtwiaiiU  ur  SoKliiiid  :  he  waa  reaulved  to  aamct  m  leudenna  the  laat  honwns  w 
Uie  kind  maitler  from  whom  he  hud  been  itweperable  for  ao  many  veare,  even  if  lie  abould  expira  n  th(>  at- 
tempt.  I'he  pour  invalid  wna  permitted  to  attend  the  Duke'a  body  to  Scotland ;  but  when  ther  leartit  I 
Pleura  he  waa  totally  rxhanatetf,  and  obliged  to  keep  hit  bed,  in  a  aort  «if  aiupur  which  aniMiunoMl  apecdr 
diOTolutiott.  Ou  the  moruiiiir  of  the  day  fixed  for  renMiving  the  dead  btHly  of  the  Duke  bi  the  piaoa  oi  bniiaL 
the  priVMle  hell  by  which  he  wan  wuul  to  Kiiiiimon  liiit  iittenduul  to  hi»  viiidy,  waa  ronir  vitdeuUy.  Th  a  nvhi 
eaaily  happen  in  the  coiifuaiou  of  such  a  aoene,  alth<Ni|?h  the  pe(u>ie  of  the  neigtaboui1i««id  prefer  t  »•  Wvmi 
that  (he  l»aU  aoniided  of  iia  own  aonon).  HiiiK.  however,  it  did ;  and  Archie,  nMnrd  by  the  we  Jiut  ^m 
runmons.  rtiee  up  in  liia  bed.  and  fullered,  in  broken  accent*. "  YeSf  my  Utrd  Duke  — yw  ~I  ft.  ««<  «m 
v  Mir  Onoa  inataatij ;"  and  wick  tiMua  wucdi  on  his  lips,  ha  ■  anul  to  have  fidfaw  bnok  aai  raainA 
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"Lo,  Birr'  exclaimed  Hector,  with  his  charactoriatio  im|>atieiioey-^" get 
on  the  horse,  and  turn  his  head  homeward — you  will  be  at  Knockwinnock 
Castle  in  ten  minutes^" 

"  He  is  quite  a  free  goer,"  said  the  servant,  dismounting  to  adjust  the 
prthn  and  stirrups, — **  he  only  pulls  a  little  if  he  feels  a  dead  weight  on 
lum." 

"  I  should  soon  be  a  dead  weight  off'  him,  my  friend,"  said  the  Antiquary 
~*'  What  the  devil,  nephew,  are  you  weary  of  me  T  or  do  you  suppose  m 
weary  of  my  life,  that  I  should  get  on  the  back  of  such  a  Bucephalus  if 
that?  No,  no,  m^  friend,  if  I  am  to  be  at  Knockwinnock  to-dav,  it  mus' 
be  by  walking  quietly  forward  on  my  own  feet,  which  I  will  do  with  as 
iitUe  delay  as  possible.  Captain  M'Intyre  may  ride  that  animal  himself  if 
he  {leasee." 

''I  have  little  hope  I  could  be  of  any  use,  uncle,  but  I  cannot  think  of 
their  distress  without  wishing  to  show  sympathy  at  least — so  I  will  ride  on 
before,  and  announce  to  them  that  you  are  coming.  —  I'll  trouble  you  for 
your  spurs,  my  friend." 

"  You  will  scarce  need  them,  sir,"  said  the  man,  taking  them  off  at  the 
lame  time,  and  buckling  them  upon  Captain  M'Intyre's  heels ;  "  he's  very 
frank  to  the  road." 

Otdbuck  stood  astonished  at  this  last  act  of  temerity.  '*  Are  you  mad. 
Hector?"  he  cried,  '*  or  have  you  forgotten  what  is  said  InrQuintus  Curtius, 
with  whom,  as  a  soldier,  jou  must  needs  be  familiar, — Nobilis  equut  umbra 
^idem  mzgie  regitur;  tgnamu  ne  ealcari  quidem  exeiiari  potest;  which 
plainly  shows  that  spurs  are  useless  in  every  case,  and,  I  may  add,  dan 
geroos  in  most." 

Bat  Hector,  who  cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  either  Quintus<Hirtius, 
or  of  the  Antiquary,  upon  such  a  topic,  only  answered  with  a  heedless 
•*  Never  fear— never  fear,  «ir.'' 


># 


With  that  ha  nmf  hw  able  horae  the  head. 
Ami,  baiHlinf  fiDrward.  struck  his  armed  heela 
AicaiMt  ibe  pantinc  sKlea  of  bii  piior  jada, 
Up  to  the  rowel-bead :  aiid  itartiBg  mi. 
He  •eeiued  in  niniiiiiK  titdeviMir  the  Witjr, 
SiUjriiif  DO  looger  quesiiuo. 


**  There  they  go,  well  matehed,"  said  Oldbuck,  looking  after  them  as  they 
•tarted — "  a  mad  hone  and  a  wild  boy,  the  two  most  unruly  creatures  in 
Christendom  I  and  all  to  get  half  an  hour  sooner  to  a  plaoe  where  nobody 
wants  him ;  for  I  doubt  Sir  Arthur's  griefs  are  beyond  the  cure  of  our 
light  horseman.  It  must  be  the  villany  of  Dousterswivel,  for  whom  Sir 
Arthur  has  done  so  much ;  for  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  with  some 
natures,  Tacitus's  maxim  holdeth  good :  Beneficia  eo  usque  lasla  sunt  dum 
videntwr  exsolvi  posse;  ubi  muUum  arUevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  reddUur^'^' 
irom  which  a  wise  man  might  take  a  caution,  not  to  obligo  any  man  beyond 
the  degree  in  which  he  may  expect  to  be  requited,  lest  he  should  make  his 
debtor  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude." 

Marmuring  to  himself  such  scraps  of  cvnical  philosophy,  our  Antiquary 
pac<H]  the  sands  towards  Knockwinnock ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  out^ 
9aip  him«  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  reasons  of  bis  being  ec 
iDiiOQsly  summoned  thither. 


ft 
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C|a|ittr  t||t  /nrti(-/irBt. 

80,  whil*  th»  Goose,  of  whom  the  fable  told, 
InctDunbent,  broodtNl  o'er  her  eftn  of  ftM, 
With  hand  oatatrelched,  impstieot  lo  dealrojr. 
Stole  oa  her  teerat  neot  the  cruel  Bojr. 
Whoee gripe npedoue chaofed  hervplandid dum 
—For  wiafi  vain  flulteriiig,  and  for  dying  acream. 

ThI  LOTIB  or  TBI  BlA-mtlML 

Fboh  the  time  that  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  had  beoome  posMHor  of  iIm 
Iffnamiro  fimnd  in  Misticot's  graTe,  he  had  been  in  a  etate  of  mind  more 
resembling  ecstasy  than  sober  sense.  Indeed  at  one  time  bis  daughter  had 
become  seriously  apprehensive  for  his  intellect;  for,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  the  secret  of  possessing  himself  of  wealth  to  an  unbounded  ex- 
tent, his  language  and  carriage  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  acouirod  the 
philosopher's  stone.  He  talked  of  buying  contiguous  estates,  tnat  would 
naye  led  him  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  deter- 
mined to  brook  no  neighbour  save  the  sea.  He  corresponded  with  an  archi- 
tect of  eminence,  upon  a  plan  of  renovating  the  castle  of  his  forefathers,  on 
a  style  of  extended  magnificence  that  might  have  rivalled  that  of  Windsor, 
and  laying  out  the  grounds  on  a  suitable  scale.  Troops  of  liveried  menials 
were  already,  in  fancy,  marshalled  in  his  halls,  and  —  for  what  may  not 
unbounded  wealth  authorize  its  possessor  to  aspire  to? — thr.  coronet  of  a 
marquis,  perhaps  of  a  duke,  was  glittering  before  his  ioi.i;;i nation.  Hia 
daughter — ^to  w-hat  matches  might  she  not  look  forward  ?  Kven  an  alliance 
with  the  blood-royal  was  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  hopes.  His  son  wa0 
already  a  ^neraL—and  he  himself  whatever  ambition  could  dream  of  in  iia 
wildest  visions. 

In  this  mood,  if  any  one  endeavoured  to  brin^  Sir  Arthur  down  to  the 
regions  of  common  life,  his  replies  were  in  the  vein  of  Ancient  Pistol — 

A  fico  for  the  world,  and  worldlinio  baie  I 
I  apeak  of  AAica  and  golden  joyal 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  amazement  of  Miss  Wardour,  when,  instead 
of  undergoing  an  investigation  coneeming  the  addresses  of  Level,  as  she 
had  expected  from  the  long  conference  of  her  fother  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  upon 
the  morning  of  tiie  fated  day  when  the  treasure  was  discovered,  the  conver- 
sation of  Sir  Arthur  announced  an  imagination  heated  with  the  hopes  of 
possessing  the  most  unbounded  wealth.  But  she  was  seriously  alarmed 
when  Dousterswivel  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle,  and  was  closeted  with  her 
father — his  mishap  condoled  with  —  his  part  taken,  and  his  loss  compen- 
sated. All  the  suspicions  which  she  had  long  entertained  respecting  this 
man  became  strengthened,  by  observing  his  pains  to  keep  up  the  golden 
dreams  of  her  father,  and  to  secure  for  nimself,  under  vanous  pretexts,  at 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  vrindfall  which  had  so  strangely  fallen  to  Sir 
Arthnr^s  snare. 

Other  evil  symptoms  began  to  appear,  following  close  on  each  ot^ier. 
Letters  arrived  every  post,  which  Sir  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  at 
the  directions,  flung  into  the  fire  without  taking  the  trouble  to  open  them. 
Miss  Wardour  could  not  help  suspecting  that  these  epistles,  the  coater.ts  of 
which  seemed  to  be  known  to  her  father  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  came  from 
pressing  creditors.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  temporary  aid  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  treasure,  dwindled  fast  away.  By  far  the  greater  part  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  necessitr  of  paying  the  bill  of  six  hundred 
pounds,  which  had  threatened  Sir  Arthur  with  instant  distress.  Of  the 
rest,  some  part  was  given  to  the  adept,  some  vrasted  upon  extravagaboes 
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frfaich  seemed  to  the  poor  knight  fully  authorised  by  his  full-blown  hopes. 
— 'and  some  went  to  stop  for  a  time  the  mouths  of  such  claimants  as,  being 
weary  of  fair  promises,  nad  become  of  opinion  with  Harpagon,  that  it  war 
necessary  to  touch  something  substantial.  At  length  circumstances  an- 
nounced but  too  plainly,  that  it  was  all  expended  within  two  or  three  dayc 
afler  its  discoyery ;  and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  Sir  Arthur, 
naturally  impatient,  now  taxed  Dousterswivel  anew  with  breach  of  those 
promises  through  which  he  had  hoped  to  conyert  all  his  lead  into  gold. 
But  that  worthy  gentleman's  turn  was  now  served ;  and  as  he  had  grace 
«aou^h  to  wish  to  avoid  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  house  which  he  had  un- 
dermined, he  was  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  few  learned  terms  of  art 
upon  Sir  Arthur,  that  at  least  he  might  not  be  tormented  before  his  tima 
Uc  took  leave  of  him,  with  assurances  that  he  would  retwn  to  Eaookwm- 
Dock  the  next  morning,  with  such  information  as  would  not  fiul  to  relieve 
Sir  Arthur  from  all  his  distresses. 

"For,  since  I  have  consulted  in  such  matters,  I  ave  never,"  said  Mr. 
Herman  Dousterswivel,  **  approached  so  near  de  ixrcanum,  what  you  call  de 
great  mystery,— de  Panohrestar-^e  Polychresta— I  do  know  as  much  of  it 
as  Pelaso  de  Taranta,  or  Basilius  —  and  eifher  I  will  bring  you  in  two  and 
tree  days  de  No.  III.  of  Mr.  Mishdigoat,  or  you  shall  call  me  one  knave 
myself,  and  never  look  me  in  de  face  again  no  more  at  all." 

The  adept  departed  with  this  assurance,  in  the  firm  resolution  of  making 
cood  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  and  never  again  appearing  before  his 
injured  patron.  Sir  Arthur  remained  in  a  doubttul  and  anxious  state  of 
mind.  The  positive  assurances  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  hard  words 
Panchresta,  &isiliu8,  and  so  forth,  produced  some  effect  on  his  mind.  But 
he  had  been  too  often  deluded  by  such  jargon,  to  be  absolutely  relieved  of 
his  doubt,  and  he  retired  for  the  evening  into  his  library,  in  the  fearful 
state  of  one  who,  hanging  over  a  precipice,  and  without  the  means  of  re- 
treat, perceives  the  stone  on  which  he  rests  gradually  parting  from  the  rest 
of  the  cra^,  and  about  to  give  way  with  him. 

The  visions  of  hope  decayed,  and  there  increased  in  proportion  that  fever- 
ish agony  of  anticipation  with  which  a  man,  educated  in  a  sense  of  conse- 
2uence,  and  possessed  of  opulence,— 4he  supporter  of  an  ancient  name,  and 
le  father  of  two  promising  children, — ^foresaw  the  hour  approaching  which 
should  deprive  him  of  all  the  splendour  which  time  had  made  familiarly 
necessary  to  him,  and  send  him  forth  into  the  world  to  struggle  with  poverty, 
with  rapacity,  and  with  scorn.  Under  these  dire  forebodings,  his  temper, 
exhausted  by  the  sickness  of  delayed  hope,  became  peevish  and  fretful,  and 
his  words  and  actions  sometimes  expressed  a  reckless  desperation,  which 
alarmed  Miss  W ardour  extremely.  We  have  seen,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  passions  lively  and  quick,  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  of  his  character  in  other  respects ;  he  was  unused  to  contn^ 
diction,  and  if  he  had  been  hitherto,  in  general,  good-humoured  and  cheei^ 
fill,  it  was  probably  because  the  course  of  his  ufe  had  afforded  no  suoh 
frequent  provocation  as  to  render  his  irritability  habitual. 

On  the  third  morning  after  Dousterswivers  departure,  the  servant,  as 
usual,  laid  on  the  breakfast  table  the  newspaper  and  letters  of  the  day. 
Miss  Wardour  took  up  the  former  to  avoid  the  continued  ill-humour  of  her 
father,  who  had  wrought  himself  into  a  violent  passion,  because  the  toast 
was  over-browned. 

**  I  perceive  how  it  is,"  was  his  concluding  speech  on  this  interesting 
subject, — "my  servants,  who  have  had  their  share  of  my  fortune,  begin 
to  think  there  is  little  to  be  made  of  me  in  future.  But  while  I  am  the 
looundrels'  master  I  will  be  so,  and  permit  no  neglect — no,  nor  endure 
a  hairs'-breadth  diminution  of  the  respect  I  am  entitled  to  exact  from 
*Jiem." 

*^I  am  ready  to  leave  your  honour's  service  this  instant,"  said  the 
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d  >iii«etie  upon  whom  the  fkult  had  been  charged,  **  as  soon  as  yon  oidflv 
^ajinent  or  my  wages." 

Sir  Arthur,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent^  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
instantly  drew  out  the  money  which  it  contained,  but  which  was  short  of 
the  man's  claim.  "What  money  have  you  got,  Miss  Wardourf"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  calmness,  but  which  concealed  violent  agitation. 

Miss  Wardour  gave  him  her  purse ;  he  attempted  to  count  the  b:ink 
notes  which  it  contained,  but  could  not  reckon  them.  After  twice  mi»> 
eonntinf^  the  sum,  he  threw  the  whole  to  his  daughter,  and  saying,  in  a 
•tern  voice,  "  Pay  the  rascal,  and  let  him  leave  the  house  instantly  V*  hm 
strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  mistress  and  servant  stood  alike  astonished  at  the  agitation  and 
vehemence  of  his  manner. 

*'  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  had  thought  I  was  particularly  wrang;  I  wadna 
hae  made  ony  answer  when  Sir  Arthur  challenged  me.  I  hae  been  lang  in 
his  service,  and  he  has  been  a  kind  master,  and  you  a  kind  mistress,  and  I 
wad  like  ill  ye  should  think  I  wad  start  for  a  hasty  word.  I  am  sure  it  was 
very  wrang  o'  me  to  speak  about  wages  to  his  honour,  when  maybe  he  has 
something  to  vex  him.  I  had  nae  uioughts  o'  leaving  the  family  in  thin 
way." 

"Qo  down  stairs,  Robert,"  said  his  mistress — "  something  has  happened 
to  fret  my  father — go  down  stairs,  and  let  Alick  answer  the  bell." 

When  the  man  left  the  room,  Sir  Arthur  reentered,  as  if  he  had  been 
watching  his  departure.  **  What's  the  meaning  of  this  7"  he  said  hastily, 
as  he  oMcrved  tne  notes  lying  still  on  the  table — **  Is  he  not  gone?  Am  I 
neither  to  be  obeyed  as  a  master  or  a  father  T" 

"  He  has  gone  to  give  up  his  charge  to  the  housekeeper,  sir,  -^  I  thought 
there  was  not  such  instant  haste." 

"  There  is  haste.  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  her  father,  interrupting  her ; 
—'**  What  I  do  henceforth  in  the  house  of  my  forefathers,  must  be  done 
speedily,  or  never." 

He  then  sate  down,  and  took  up  with  a  trembling  hand  the  basin  of  tea 
prepared  for  him,  protracting  the  swallowing  of  it,  as  if  to  delay  the  necea> 
si(y  of  opening  the  post-letters  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  which  he  eyed 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  they  had  been  a  nest  of  adders  ready  to  start  mto 
life  and  spring  upon  him. 

"You  will  oe  happy  to  hear,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  willing  to  withdraw 
her  father's  mind  from  the  gloomy  reflections  in  which  he  appeared  to  be 
plunged,  **  you  will  be  happy  to  hear,  sir,  that  Lieutenant  Tanril's  ^un-brig 
nas  got  safe  into  Leith  Roads— I  observe  there  had  been  apprehensions  for 
his  safety-^I  am  glad  we  did  not  hear  them  till  they  were  contradicted." 

"  And  what  is  Taffril  and  his  gun-brig  to  me  V 

"  Sir  1"  said  Miss  Wardour  in  astonishment ;  for  Sir  Arthur,  in  his  ordi- 
nary state  of  mind,  took  a  fidgety  sort  of  interest  in  all  the  goesip  of  the 
day  and  country. 

"  I  say,"  he  repeated,  in  a  higher  and  still  more  impatient  key,  "  what 
do  I  care  who  is  saved  or  lost?   It's  nothing  to  me,  I  suppose T' 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  busy,  Sir  Arthur ;  and  thought,  as  Mr.  TaffrU 
is  a  brave  man,  and  from  our  own  country,  you  would  be  happy  to 
hear" 

"O,  I  am  happy  —  as  happy  as  possible — and,  to  make  you  happy  too, 
you  shall  have  some  of  mv  good  news  in  return."  And  he  caught  up  s 
tetter.    "  It  does  not  signify  which  I  open  first — they  are  all  to  the  same 


tune." 


He  broke  the  seal  hastily,  ran  the  letter  over,  and  then  threw  it  to  his 
daughter.  "  Ay-— I  could  not  have  lighted  more  happily  I — this  plaeoa  the 
(Mtpestone." 

Mi«s  Wardour,  in  silent  terror,  took  up  the  letter*    '*  Read  it  -  i^a^?  it 
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luood !''  nid  her  father ;  "it  cftnnot  be  read  too  often ;  it  will  mito  k 
break  you  in  for  other  good  news  of  the  same  kind." 

She  b^^an  to  read  with  a  faltering  Toice,  "  Dear  Sir." 

"He  cfearx  me  too,  you  see,  this  impudent  drudge  of  a  writer's  office 
who,  a  twelremonth  since,  was  not  fit  company  for  my  second  table— *I  sup 
pose  I  shall  be  *  dear  Knight'  with  him  by  and  by." 

"  Dear  Sir,"  resumed  Miss  Wardour ;  but,  interrupting  herself,  "  I  see 
tfie  contents  are  unpleasant,  sir — it  will  only  yex  you  my  reading  then 
•k>nd." 

'*  If  you  will  allow  me  to  know  my  own  pleasure.  Miss  Wardour,  I  entreal 
Tou  to  go  on  —  I  presume,  if  it  were  unnecessary,  I  should  not  ask  you  to 
take  the  trouble." 

"  IlaWng  been  of  late  taken  into  copartnery,"  continued  Miss  Wardour, 
reading  the  letter,  "  hj  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  son  of  your  late  correspon* 
dent  and  man  of  business,  Gimigo  Greenhorn,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet, 
whose  business  I  conducted  as  parl]ament4iouse  clerk  for  many  years, 
which  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Greenhorn 
and  Grinderson  (which  I  memorandum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  address- 
ing your  future  letters],  and  haying  had  of  late  favours  of  yours,  directed 
to  my  aforesaid  partner,  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  in  consequence  of  his  absence 
at  the  Lamberton  races,  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  said  favours." 

"You  see  my  friend  is  methodical,  and  commences  by  explaining  the 
causes  which  have  procured  me  so  modest  and  elegant  a  correspondent. 
Go  ou — I  can  bear  it." 

And  he  laughed  that  bitter  laugh  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fearful 
expression  of  mental  misery.  Trembling  to  proceed,  and  yet  afraid  to  dis- 
obey. Miss  Wardour  continued  to  read — "  I  am,  for  myself  and  partner, 
sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  by  looking  out  for  the  sums  you  mention,  oi 
applying  for  a  suspension  in  the  ca^e  of  Goldiebirds'  bond,  which  would 
oe  more  inconsistent,  as  we  have  been  employed  to  act  as  the  said  Goidie- 
birds'  procurators  and  attorneys,  in  which  capacity  w^  have  taken  out  a 
charge  of  homing  against  you,  as  you  must  be  aware  by  the  schedule  leh 
by  the  messenger,  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifW-six 
pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence  one-fourth  of  a  penny  sterling,  which, 
with  annual-rent  and  expenses  effeiring,  we  presume  will  be  settled  during 
the  currency  of  the  charge,  to  prevent  further  trouble.  Same  time,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  to  observe  our  own  account,  amounting  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  also  due,  and 
settlement  would  be  agreeable ;  but  as  we  hold  your  rights,  title-deeds,  and 
documents  in  hypothec,  shall  have  no  objection  to  give  reasonable  time  — 
Bay  till  the  next  money  term.  I  am,  for  myself  and  partner,  concerned  to 
awi,  that  Messrs.  Goldiebirds'  instructions  to  us  are  to  proceed  perempiorie 
and  sine  mora,  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you.  to  prevent  future 
mistake,  reserving  to  ourselves  otherwise  to  a</e  as  accords.  I  am,  for  self 
tnd  partner,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  Gabriel  Grinderson, 
for  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson." 

"  Ungrateful  villain  I"  said  Miss  Wardour. 

"  Why,  no— it's  in  the  usual  rule,  I  suppose ;  the  blow  could  not  have 
been  perfect  if  dealt  by  another  hand  ^- it's  all  just  as  it  should  be," 
answered  Uie  poor  Baronet,  his  affected  composure  sorely  belied  b^  his 
quivering  lip  and  rolling  eye — *'  But  here's  a  postscript  I  aid  not  notice-*— 
come,  finish  the  epistle.'' 

"  I  have  to  add  (not  for  self  but  partner),  that  Mr.  Greenhorn  will  ao* 
oommodate  vou  by  taking  your  service  of  plate,  or  the  bay  horses,  if  sound 
in  vrind  ana  limb,  at  a  fair  appreciation,  in  part  payment  of  your  ac- 
tompt" 

<«G^^  confound  him  I"  said  Sir  Arthur,  losing  all  command  of  himself 
it  this  londescending  proposal :  **  bb  grandfather  shod  my  father's  horses. 
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»nd  this  descendant  of  a  scoondrelly  blacksmith  propoBes  to  swimlle  io6 
out  of  mine !     But  I  will  write  him  a  proper  answer." 

And  he  sate  down  and  began  to  write  with  great  vehemence,  then  stopped 
and  read  aloud :  —  '*  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  —  in  answer  to  two  letters 
of  a  late  date,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  person  calling  himself  Ghrinderson, 
and  designing  himself  as  your  partner.  When  I  address  any  one,  I  do  not 
usually  expect  to  be  answered  bj  deputy  —  I  think  1  have  been  useful  to 
your  father,  and  friendly  and  civil  to  yourself,  and  therefore  am  now  sur- 
prised —  And  yet,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  ''  why  should  I  be  surprised  at 
that  or  anything  else  f  or  why  should  I  take  up  mj  time  in  writing  to 
such  a  scoundrel?  —  I  shan't  be  always  kept  in  prison,  I  suppoee;  and 
to  break  that  puppy's  bones  when  I  get  out,  shall  be  my  first  employ- 
ment." 

"  In  prison,  sir  T"  said  Miss  Wardour,  faintly. 

"Ay,  in  prison,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  make  any  question  about  that? 
Why,  Mr.  wnafs  his  name's  fine  letter  for  self  and  partner  seems  to  be 
thrown  away  on  you,  or  else  you  have  got  four  thousand  so  many  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  due  proportion  of  shillings,  pence,  and  half-pence,  to  paj 
that  aforesaid  demand,  as  he  calls  it." 

"I,  sir?  0  if  I  had  the  means  I  —  But  whwe's  my  brother? — whj 
does  he  not  come,  and  so  long  in  Scotland?  He  might  do  something  to 
assist  us." 

'*  Who,  Reginald  ?  —  I  suppose  he's  gone  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  or 
«ome  such  respectable  person,  to  the  Lamberton  races  —  I  have  expected 
aim  this  week  past;  but  I  cannot  wonder  that  my  children  should  neglect 
me  as  well  as  every  other  person.  But  I  should  beg  your  pardon,  my  foye, 
who  never  either  neglected  or  offended  me  in  your  life." 

And  kissing  her  cheek  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  he  ex* 
perienced  that  consolation  which  a  parent  feels,  even  in  the  most  distressed 
state,  in  the  assurance  that  he  possesses  the  affection  of  a  child. 

Miss  Wardour  took  the  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  to  endea- 
vour to  soothe  her  father's  mind  to  composure.  She  reminded  him  that  he 
had  many  friends. 

**  I  had  many  once,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  but  of  some  I  have  exhausted 
their  kindness  with  my  frantic  projects ;  others  are  unable  to  assist  me— 
others  are  unwilling.  It  is  all  over  with  me.  I  only  hope  Reginald  will 
take  example  by  my  folly." 

"  Should  I  not  send  to  Monkbams,  sir  ?"  said  his  daughter. 

*'  To  what  purpose  ?  He  cannot  lend  me  such  a  sum,  and  would  not  if 
he  could,  for  he  knows  I  am  otherwise  drowned  in  debt;  and  he  would 
only  give  me  scraps  of  misanthropy  and  quaint  ends  of  Latin."' 

"  But  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  was  bred  to  business,  and,  I  am 
sure,  always  loved  this  family." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  did.  It  is  a  fine  paes  we  are  come  to,  when  the 
affection  of  an  Oldbuck  is  of  consequence  to  a  Wardour  t  But  when 
matters  come  to  extremity,  as  I  suppose  they  presently  will — it  may  be  as 
well  to  send  for  him.  And  now  go  take  your  walk,  my  dear — my  mind  is 
more  composed  than  when  I  had  this  cursed  disclosure  to  make.  You 
know  the  worst,  and  may  daily  or  hourly  expect  it.  Go  take  your  walk  — 
1  would  willingly  be  alone  for  a  little  while.'' 

When  Miss  Wardour  left  the  apartment,  her  first  occupation  was  to  avail 
herself  of  the  half  permission  granted  by  her  father,  by  despatching  to 
Monkbams  the  messenger,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  met  the  Antt 
quary  and  his  nephew  on  the  se»-beach. 

Little  recking,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing,  where  she  was  wandering, 
chance  directed  her  into  the  walk  beneath  the  Briery  Bank,  as  it  was 
nailed.  A  brook,  which  in  former  days  had  supplied  the  castle-m  >r\t  with 
crater,  here  descended  through  a  narrow  dell,  up  which  Miss  War  Jour*! 
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UMt6  had  directed  a  nataral  path,  which  was  rendered  neat  and  easy  of 
ascent,  withoat  the  air  of  beine  formallY  made  and  preeerred.  It  suited 
well  the  character  of  the  little  glen,  which  was  OTcrhung  with  thickets  and 
underwood,  chieflv  of  larch  and  hazel,  intermixed  with  the  asaal  varieties 
of  the  thorn  and  brier.  In  this  walk  had  passed  that  scene  of  explanation 
between  Miss  Wardour  and  Lovel  which  was  OTcrheard  by  old  Edie  Ochil- 
tree. With  a  heart  softened  by  tiie  distress  which  approached  her  family. 
Miss  Wardoar  now  recalled  every  word  and  argument  which  Lovel  had 
urged  in  support  of  his  suit,  and  could  not  help  confessing  to  herself,  it 
was  no  small  subject  of  pride  to  have  inspired  a  young  man  of  his  talents 
with  a  passion  so  strong  and  disinterested.    That  he  should  have  left  the 

Eursuit  of  a  profession  m  which  he  was  said  to  be  rapidly  rising;  to  bury 
imself  in  a  disagreeable  place  like  Fairport,  and  brooa  over  an  unrequited 
passion,  might  be  ridiculed  by  others  as  romantic,  but  was  naturaUy  for- 
pven  as  an  excess  of  affection  by  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his 
attachment  Had  he  possessed  an  independence,  however  moderate,  or 
ifecertained  a  clear  and  undisputed  claim  to  the  rank  in  society  he  was 
well  qualified  to  adorn,  she  might  now  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  offer 
her  father,  during  his  misfortunes,  an  asylum  in  an  establishment  of  her 
own.  These  thoughts,  so  favourable  to  the  absent  lover,  crowded  in,  one 
alter  the  other,  with  such  a  minute  recapitulation  of  his  words,  looks,  and 
actions,  as  plainly  intimated  that  his  rormer  repulse  had  been  dictated 
rather  by  duty  than  inclination.  Isabella  was  musing  alternately  upon 
this  subject,  and  upon  that  of  her  father's  misfortunes,  when,  as  the  path 
winded  round  a  little  hillock  covered  with  brushwood,  the  old  Blue^own 
suddenly  met  her. 

With  an  air  as  if  he  had  something  important  and  mysterious  to  com* 
uunicate,  he  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  assumed  the  cautious  step  and  voice  of 
one  who  would  not  willingly  be  overheard.  "  I  hae  been  wishing  muckle 
to  meet  wi' your  leddyship — for  ye  ken  I  darena.come  to  the  bouse  foi 
Dousterswivel." 

"  I  heard  indeed,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  dropping  an  alms  into  the  bonnet 
— "  I  heard  that  you  had  done  a  very  foolish,  if  not  a  very  bad  thing,  Edie 
— and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"Ilout,  my  bonny  leddy  —  fulish?  A'  the  warld's  fules  —  and  how 
should  auld  £die  Ochiltree  be  aye  wise? — AnH  for  the  evil  —  let  them 
wha  deal  wi'  Dousterswivel  tell  whether  he  gat  a  grain  mair  than  his 
deserts." 

"  That  may  be  true,  Edie,  and  yet,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  '*  you  may  have 
been  very  wrong." 

"Weel,  weel,  we'se  no  dispute  tha^e'ennow  —  it's  about  voursell  I'm 
gaun  to  speak.  Div  ye  ken  what's  hanging  ower  the  house  of  Knockwin- 
nock  ?" 

"  Great  distress,  I  fear,  Edie,"  answered  Miss  Wardour ;  "  but  I  am  sur* 
prised  it  is  already  so  public." 

**  Public  1  —  Sweepclean,  the  messenger,  will  be  there  the  day  wi'  a'  his 
tackle.  I  ken  it  frae  ane  o'  his  concurrents,  as  they  oa'  them,  that's  warned 
to  meet  him;  and  they'll  be  about  their  wark  bielyve;  whare  they  dip, 
there  needs  nae  kame— they  sheer  close  eneugh." 

**  Are  yon  sure  this  bad  hour  Edie,  is  so  very  near  T  —  come,  I  know,  it 
wiU." 

'*It's  e'en  as  I  tell  you,  leddy.  But  dinna  be  cast  down  —  there's  a 
heaven  ower  your  head  here,  as  weel  as  in  that  fearful  night  atween  the 
Bally  burgh  ness  and  the  Ualkethead.  D'ye  think  He,  wha  rebuked  the 
waters,  canna  protect  you  against  the  wrath  of  men,  though  they  be  armed 
with  human  authority  ?" 

**  ft  is,  indeed,  all  we  have  to  trust  to." 

"  Ys  dinna  ken-— ye  dinna  ken:  when  the  nighfs  darkest,  the  dAwn'n 
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•learMt  If  I  had  a  gade  ho.rae,  or  could  ride  him  when  I  had  him,  I  reelnvn 
Ihere  wad  be  help  yet.  I  tmsted  to  bae  gotten  a  cast  wi'  the  Rojal  Char- 
lotte, but  she's  eoupit  jonder,  it's  like,  at  Kittlebrig.  There  was  a  yoonc 
gentleman  on  the  box,  and  he  behuTed  to  drive ;  and  Tarn  Sang,  that  aula 
hae  mair  sense,  he  behuTed  to  let  him,  and  the  daft  callant  conldna  tak  the 
turn  at  the  comer  o'  the  brig ;  and  od  I  he  took  the  curbstane,  and  he's 
whoffllcd  her  as  I  wad  whomle  a  toom  bicker— it  was  a  lack  I  hadna  gotten 
on  the  twp  o'  her.  Sao  I  came  down  atween  hope  and  despair,  to  see  if  ye 
wad  send  me  on/' 

"And,  Edie — where  woald  ye  go?"  said  the  young  lady. 

'*  To  Tannonburgh,  my  leddy"  (which  was  the  first  stage  from  Fatrport, 
but  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Knockwinnock),  "  and  that  without  delay — trs  a' 
on  your  ain  business." 

*^Ottr  business,  Edie?  Alasl  I  give  you  all  credit  for  your  good  meaning; 
but" 

"  There's  nae  buU  about  it,  my  leddy,  for  gang  I  maun,"  said  the  perse- 
vering Blue-Gown. 

**  But  what  is  it  that  tou  would  do  at  Tannonburgh  f — or  how  ean  your 
going  there  benefit  my  father's  afiairs  f " 

"  Indeed,  my  sweet  leddy,"  said  the  gaberiunsie,  *'  ye  maun  just  trust  that 
bit  secret  to  auld  Edie's  ^y  pow,  and  ask  nae  questions  about  it^  Certainly 
if  I  wad  hae  wared  my  life  for  you  yon  night,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play 
an  illpliskie  t'ye  in  the  day  o'  your  distress." 

"  Well,  Edie,  follow  me  then,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  I  will  try  to  get 
you  sent  to  Tannonburgh." 

*'  Mak  haste  then,  my  bonny  leddy — mak  haste,  for  the  love  o^  0)od> 
ness  I"-^and  he  continued  to  exhort  her  to  expedition  until  thej  reached  the 
Castle. 
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Let  thoM  go  Me  who  wiD— I  like  it  i 

For,  My  he  wu  a  alave  to  rank  and  pomp. 

And  all  the  nothingi  he  ia  nowdivoroed  frai 

Bjr  the  hanl  doon  of  aiem  neoaMltr « 

Yet  it  ia  aad  to  mark  hia  altered  hrow. 

Where  Vanitj  adjuau  her  fllmajr  veil 

O'er  the  deep  wrinklha  of  repentant  angoMi. 

Old  Put. 

Whsn  Miss  Wardour  arrived  in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  she  was  vpprised 
by  the  first  glance,  that  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  the  law  had  already  taken 
place.  There  was  concision,  and  gloom,  and  sorrow,  and  curiosity  among 
the  domestics,  while  the  retainers  of  the  law  went  from  place  to  place,  making 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  falling  under  their  warrant  of  dis- 
tress, or  poinding,  as  it  is  called  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Captain  M*Int3rre 
^w  to  her,  as,  struck  dumb  with  the  melancholy  conviction  of  her  father's 
ruin,  she  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gateway. 

'*  Dear  Miss  Wardour,"  he  said,  "  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy;  my  nucle 
is  coming  immediately,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  some  way  to  clear  the 
house  of  these  rascals." 

*' Alas  1  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late." 

*'No,"  answered  Edie,  impatiently — "could  I  but  get  to  Tannonburgh. 
f  n  the  name  of  Heaven,  Captain,  contrive  some  way  to  get  me  on,  and  re'll 
do  this  poor  ruined  family  the  best  day's  doing  that  has  bef*n  done  tnen) 
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npce  Redhand's  days— for  as  sure  as  e'er  an  aald  saw  came  truei  Knoek* 
winnock  bouse  and  land  will  be  lost  and  won  tbis  day." 

"  ^^Ji  wbat  good  can  ^rou  do,  old  man  ?"  said  Hector. 

Bat  Kobert,  the  domestic  witb  whom  Sir  Arthur  had  been  «<»  much  di^ 

S leased  in  the  morning,  as  if  he  had  been  watching  for  an  opportuni^  tn 
isplaj  his  zeal,  stepped  hastily  forward,  and  said  to  his  mistress,  **  If  you 
please,  ma'am,  this  aold  man,  Ochiltree,  is  very  skcely  and  auld-farrant 
aboat  mony  things,  as  the  diseases  of  cows  and  horse,  and  sic  like,  and  I  am 
•ure  he  disna  want  to  be  at  Tannonburgh  the  day  for  naethin^,  since  h» 
insists  on't  this  gate ;  and,  if  your  leddyship  pleases,  I'll  drive  him  there  in 
the  taxed  cart  in  an  hour's  time.  I  wad  fain  be  of  some  use — I  could  bite 
my  Tery  ton^e  out  when  I  think  on  this  morning." 

*'I  am  obliged  to  you,  Robert,"  said  Miss  Waraour;  "aitd  if  you  really 
think  it  has  the  least  chance  of  being  useful" 

"  In  the  name  of  Qod,"  said  the  old  man,  **  yoke  the  cart,  Robie,  and  if 
I  am  no  o'  some  use,  less  or  mair,  I'll  gie  ye  leave  to  fling  me  ower  Kittle- 
brig  as  ye  come  back  again.  But  0  man,  haste  ye,  for  time's  precious  this 
day." 

Robert  looked  at  his  mistress  as  she  retired  into  the  house,  and  seeing  he 
was  not  prohibited,  flew  to  the  stable-yard,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  court, 
in  ord<f  to  yoke  the  carriage ;  for,  though  an  old  beggar  was  the  personage 
least  likely  to  render  effectual  assistance  in  a  case  of  pecuniary  distress,  yet 
there  was  among  the  common  people  of  Edie's  circle,  a  general  idea  of  his 
prudence  and  sagacity,  which  authorised  Robert's  conclusion  that  he  would 
not  so  earnestly  have  urged  the  necessity  of  this  expedition  had  he  not  been 
oonvinced  of  its  utility.  But  so  soon  as  the  servant  took  hold  of  a  horse  to 
harness  him  for  the  taxed-cart,  an  officer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder— 
'*My  friend,  you  must  let  that  beast  alone — he's  down  in  the  schedule." 

'*  What  I"  said  Robert,  "  am  I  not  to  take  my  master's  horse  to  go  my 
young  leddy's  errand  f " 

"You  must  remove  nothing  here,"  said  the  man  of  office,  "or  you  will  be 
liable  for  all  consequences." 

"What  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Hector,  who  having  followed  to  examine 
Ochiltree  more  closely  on  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  expectations,  already 
hegan  to  bristle  like  one  of  the  terriers  of  his  own  native  mountains,  and 
sought  but  a  decent  pretext  for  venting  his  displeasure,  "have  you  the 
impudence  to  prevent  the  young  lady's  servant  from  obeying  her  orders  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  air  and  tone  of  the  young  soldier,  which 
teemed  to  argue  that  his  interference  was  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  mere 
expostulation ;  and  which,  if  it  promised  finally  the  advantages  of  a  process 
of  battery  and  deforcement,  would  certainly  commence  with  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  necessary  for  founding  such  a  complaint  The  legsi  officer, 
confronted  with  him  of  the  military,  grasped  witn  one  doubtful  hand  the 
greasy  bludgeon  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  with  the  other 
produced  his  short  official  baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and  having  a  movable 
ring  upon  it—"  Captain  M'Intyre, — Sir,  I  have  no  Quarrel  with,  you, — but 
if  yon  interrupt  me  m  my  duty,  I  will  break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  dejlare 
myself  deforced." 

"And  who  the  devil  cares,"  said  Hector,  totally  ignorant  of  the  words  of 
Judicial  action,  "  whether  you  declare  yourself  divorced  or  married  ?  And 
as  to  breaking  your  wand,  or  breaking  the  peace,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
ill  I  know  is,  tnat  I  will  break  your  bones  if  yon  prevent  the  lad  from 
harnessing  the  horses  to  obey  his  mistress's  orders." 

"  I  take  all  who  stand  here  to  witness,"  said  the  messenger,  "  that  1 
showed  him  my  blason,  and  explained  my  character.  He  that  will  to  Cur 
oar  maun  to  Cupar,"  —  and  he  slid  his  enigmatical  ring  from  one  end  of 
file  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appropriate  symbol  oi  his  having  teen 
Sircibly  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
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HoDwt  Hector,  letter  accustomed  to  the  artillery  of  the  field  than  to  llial 
of  the  law,  saw  this  mystical  ceremony  with  great  indifference ;  and  with 
like  unconcern  beheld  the  messenger  sit  down  to  write  out  an  execution  of 
deforcement.  But  at  this  moment,  to  prevent  the  well-meaning  holrheaded 
Highlander  from  running  the  risk  of  a  serere  penalty,  the  Antiquary 
arrived  puffing  and  blowing,  with  his  handkerchief  crammed  under  his  hat, 
and  his  wig  upon  the  end  of  his  stick. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  here  V  he  exclaimed,  hastily  adiusting 
his  head-gear ;  '*  I  have  been  following  you  in  fear  of  finding  your  idle  lo^ 
gerhead  knocked  against  one  rock  or  other,  and  here  I  find  you  parted  wiUi 
your  Bucephalus,  and  quarrelling  with  Sweepclean.  A  messenger.  Hector, 
18  a  worso  foe  than  a  phoca,  whether  it  be  the  phoea  Inxrbaia,  or  the  phoca 
vihdina  of  your  late  conflict" 

"  D — ^n  the  phoea,  tit,"  said  Hector,  "  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other 
— -I  say  d — ^n  tnem  both  particularly  1  I  think  you  would  not  have  me  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  a  scoundrel  like  this,  because  he  calls  himself  a  king's 
messenger,  forsooth  —  (I  hope  the  king  has  many  better  for  his  meanest 
errand^ — insult  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fashion  like  Miss  Wardourr* 

"  Rigntly  argued.  Hector,''  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  the  king,  like  other 
people,  has  now  and  then  shabby  errands,  and,  in  your  ear,  must  have 
shaoby  fellows  to  do  them.  But  even  supposing  you  unacquainted  irith 
tho  statutes  of  William  the  Lion,  in  which  capite  quarto  verm  quinio,  this 
crime  of  deforcement  is  termed  despedus  Domini  Regis— €k  contempt,  to  wit^ 
of  the  king  himself,  in  whose  name  all  legal  diligence  issues,-— could  you 
not  have  inferred,  f¥om  the  information  I  took  so  much  pains  to  give  yoa 
to-day,  that  those  who  interrupt  officers  wlio  come  to  execute  letters  of  cap- 
tion, are  tanquam  pariicipes  criminis  rebdlionis  f  seeing  that  he  who  aids  a 
rebel,  is  himself,  quodammodo,  an  accessory  to  rebellion — ^But  111  bring  yoa 
out  of  the  scrape." 

He  then  spoke  to  the  messenger,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had  laid  aside  aU 
thoughts  of  making  a  good  by-job  out  of  the  deforcement,  and  accepted  Mr. 
Oldbuck's  assurances  that  the  horse  and  taxed-cart  should  be  si^ely  returned 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  since  you  are  disposed  to  be  so 
civil,  you  shall  have  another  job  in  your  own  best  way — a  litUe  cast  of  state 
politics  —  a  crime  punishable  per  Legem  JuUam,  Mr.  Sweepclean  —  Hark 
thee  hither." 

And,  after  a  whisper  of  five  minutes,  he  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
receiving  which,  the  messenger  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  one  of  hiB 
assistants,  rode  away  pretty  snarply.  The  fellow  who  remidned  seemed  to 
delay  his  operations  purposely,  |)roceeded  in  the  rest  of  his  duty  very  slowly, 
and  with  the  caution  and  precision  of  one  who  feels  himself  overlooked  by 
a  skilful  and  severe  inspector. 

In  the  meantime,  Olabuck,  taking  his  nephew  by  the  arm,  led  him  into 
the  house,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  ArUiur  Wardour, 
who,  in  a-flutter  between  wounded  pride,  agonised  apprehension,  and  vain 
attempts  to  disguise  both  under  a  show  of  indifference,  exhibited  a  spectacle 
of  painful  interest. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck  —  always  happy  to  see  my  friends  in 
fair  weather  or  foul,"  said  the  poor  baronet,  struggling,  not  for  composure, 
but  for  gaiety — an  affectation  which  was  strongfy  contrasted  by  the  ner- 
vous and  protracted  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  the  agitation  of  his  whole  de* 
meanour — *'  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Tou  are  riding,  I  see — I  hope  in  thie 
confusion  your  horses  are  taken  eood  care  of—  I  uways  like  to  have  mj 
friends'  horses  looked  after — ^EgadT  they  will  have  all  try  care  now,  for  yon 
eee  they  are  like  to  leave  me  none  of  my  own  —  h:^  f  he  1  be  1  eh,  Mr. 
Oldbuck  ?" 
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Thk  Attempt  at  •  iest  w«8  attended  by  a  hyeterical  giggfe.  whivk  yoor 
Sir  Arthur  intended  should  eoand  as  an  indifferent  laagh. 

"  You  know  I  never  ride,  Sir  Arthur/'  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  sure  I  saw  your  nephew  arriye  on  horseback 
•  short  time  since.  We  must  look  after  officers'  horses,  and  his  was  a^ 
handsome  a  grey  charger  as  I  have  seen." 

Sir  Arthur  was  about  to  rins  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck  said,  "  Mj 
nephew  came  on  your  own  srey  norse.  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Mine  I"  said  the  poor  &jronet ;  '*  mine  was  it  ?  then  the  sun  had  beea 
m  my  eyes.  Well,  I'm  not  worthy  having  a  horse  any  longer,  since  I  don't 
know  my  own  when  I  see  him." 

"  Good  Heaven !"  thought  Oldbuck,  **  how  is  this  man  altered  from  tho 
formal  stolidity  of  his  usual  manner  I— he  grows  wanton  under  adversity— 
Sed  pereurUi  miOe  Jigura/*  — -  He  then  proceeded  aloud — "  Sir  Arthur,  we 
must  necessarily  speak  a  little  on  business  " 

''To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Arthur;  "but  it  was  so  good  that  I  should  not 
know  the  horse  I  have  ridden  these  ^yb  years — ^hal  na!  ha  I" 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Andquaiy,  **  don't  let  us  waste  time  which  is 
precious ;  we  shall  have,  I  hope,  many  better  seasons  for  iesting — desipere 
m  loco  is  the  maxim  of  Horace.  I  more  than  suspect  this  dbs  bmn  brought 
on  bv  the  villany  of  Dousterewivel." 

**  Don't  mention  his  name,  sir  I"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  and  his  manner  entirely 
ohanged  from  a  fluttered  affectation  of  gaiety  to  all  the  agitation  of  furv  t~ 
his  eyes  sparkled,  his  mouth  foamed,  his  hands  were  clenched — "don't 
mentian  his  name,  sir,"  he  vociferated,  "  unless  you  would  see  me  go  mad 
in  your  presence  I  That  I  should  have  been  sudi  a  miserable  dolt  ^  such 
an  infiKtuated  idiot — such  a  beast,  endowed  with  thrice  a  beast's  stupidity, 
to  be  led  and  driven  and  spur-galled  by  such  a  rascal,  and  under  such 
ridiculous  pretences  1  —  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  could  tear  myself  when  I  think 
of  it." 

**  I  only  meant  to  say,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "  that  this  fellow  is  like 
to  meet  his  reward ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  we  shall  frighten  something 
out  of  him  that  may  be  of  service  to  you.  He  has  oertaimy  had  some  un- 
lawful correspondence  on  the  other  sidj^  t>f  the  water." 

**  Has  he  ? — ^has  he  ? — has  he,  indeed  ? — ^then  d — n  the  household-goods, 
horses,  and  so  forth — ^I  wiU  go  to  prison  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  hope 
in  Heaven  there's  a  reasonable  chance  of  his  oeing  faAnged  ?" 

**  Why,  pretty  fair,"  said  Oldbuck,  willing  to  encourage  this  diversion,  in 
hopes  it  might  mitigate  the  feelings  which  seemed  like  to  overset  the  poor 
man's  understanding ;  **  honester  men  have  stretched  a  rope,  or  the  law  has 
been  sadly  cheated — But  this  unhappy  business  of  yours— -can  nothing  be 
done  7    llet  me  see  the  charge." 

He  took  the  papers ;  and,  as  he  read  them,  his  countenance  grew  hope- 
lessly dark  and  disconsolate.  Miss  Wardour  had  by  this  time  entered  the 
apartment,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  u  she  meant  to  read  her 
Cate  in  his  looks,  easUy  perceived,  from  the  chanee  in  his  eye  and  the  drop* 
pingof  his  nether-jaw,  how  little  was  to  be  hoped. 

''We  are  then  irremediably  ruined,  Mr.  Oldbuck  f"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Irremediablv  7 — I  hope  not — but  the  instant  demand  is  very  large,  and 
oihers  will,  doubtless,  pour  in." 

"Ay,  never  doubt  that,  Monkbams,"  said  Sir  Arthur;  "where  the 
slanghter  is,  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  togelher.  I  am  like  a  sheep  which 
[  have  seen  fall  down  a  precipice,  or  drop  down  from  sickness — if  you  had 
not  seen  a  single  raven  or  hooded  crow  for  a  fortnight  before,  he  will  not 
He  on  the  heather  ten  minutes  before  half-aniosen  will  be  picking  out  his 
eyes"  (and  he  drew  his  hand  over  his  own),  "  and  tearing  at  nis  heartstrings 
Wfbre  the  poor  devil  has  time  to  die.  But  that  d-— d  u>ng-scented  voltvs 
chat  doegoa  me  so  long — ^you  have  got  him  £ftst,  I  hope  7" 
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**'FmA  eiioagh/'  nid  the  Antiquary ;  "the  gentleman  wished  to  take  ttM 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  bolt  in  the  what  d'je  call  it, — the  coach  andfook 
theie.  But  he  would  hare  found  twigs  limed  for  him  at  Edinburgh.  As  it 
is,  he  never  got  so  far,  for  the  coach  being  OTerturned  —  as  how  could  it  go 
safe  with  such  a  Jonah  T  —  he  has  had  an  infernal  tumble,  is  carried  into  a 
cottage  near  KitUebrig,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape,  I  have  sent 
jour  friend  Sweepclean  to  bring  him  back  to  Fairport  in  nomine  regis,  or  to 
act  as  his  sick-nurse  at  Rittlebrig,  as  is  most  fitting.  And  now,  Sir  ArtfaiR; 
permit  me  to  have  some  conversation  with  jou  on  the  present  unpleasant 
state  of  jour  affiurs,  that  we  ma^r  see  what  can  be  done  for  their  extrication  ;^ 
and  the  Antiquary  led  the  way  into  the  library,  followed  by  the  unfortanats 
gentleman.  ^ 

They  had  been  shut  up  together  for  about  two  hours,  when  Miss  Wardoox 
interrupted  them  with  her  cloak  on,  as  if  prepared  for  a  journey.  Her  oouih 
tenance  was  very  pale,  yet  expressive  of  the  composure  which  characterised 
her  disposition. 

"  The  messenger  is  returned,  Mr.  Oldbnck." 

'« Returned  ?— What  the  devil  I  he  has  not  let  the  fellow  go  V 

"No — I  understand  he  has  carried  him  to  confinement;  and  now  he  ia 
retamed  to  attend  my  father,  and  says  he  can  wait  no  longer." 

A  loud  wrangling  was  now  heard  on  the  staircase,  in  which  the  voice  of 
Hector  predominate.  *'  Ton  an  officer,^  sir,  and  these  ragamuffins  a  partj  * 
a  parcel  of  beggarly  tailor  fellows — ^tell  yourselves  off  by  nine,  and  we  shall 
know  your  effective  strength." 

The  grumbling  voice  of  the  man  of  law  was  then  heard  indistinctly  mnt> 
tering  a  reply,  to  which  Hector  retorted — "  Gome,  come,  sir,  this  won't  do ; 
•—march  your  party,  as  von  call  them,  out  of  this  house  directly,  or  I'll  send 
you  and  them  to  the  right  about  presently." 

''  The  devil  take  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  *'  his  Highland  blood  is  up  again,  and  we  shall  have  him  fighting  r 
duel  with  the  bailiff.  Gome,  Mr.  sweepclean,  you  must  give  us  a  little  tim; 
—I  know  you  would  not  wish  to  hurry  Sir  Arthur." 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  the  messenger,  putting  bis  hat  off,  which  he 
had  thrown  on  to  testify  defiance  of  Gaptain  M'Intyre's  threats ;  '*  but  your 
nephew,  sir,  holds  very  uncivil  langua^,  and  I  have  borne  too  much  of  it 
already ;  and  I  am  not  justified  in  leaving  my  prisoner  any  longer  after  the 
instructions  I  received,  unless  I  am  to  eet  payment  of  the  sums  contained 
in  my  diligence."  And  he  held  out  &e  caption,  pointing  with  the  awful 
truncheon  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  to  the  formidable  line  of  figures 
jotted  upon  the  back  thereof. 

Hector,  on  the  other  hand,  though  silent  from  respect  to  his  uncle, 
answered  this  gesture  by  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  the  messenger  with  a 
frown  of  Highland  wrath. 

"  Foolish  boy,  be  quiet,"  said  Oldbuck,  ^  and  come  with  me  into  the  room 
—the  man  is  doing  his  miserable  duty,  and  yon  will  only,  make  matters 
worse  by  opposing  him. — I  fear,  Sir  Artnur,  you  must  accompany  this  man 
to  Fairport ;  there  is  no  help  for  it  in  the  first  instance  —  I  will  aocomranv 
you,  to  consult  what  further  can  be  done  —  My  nephew  will  escort  Jfiss 
Wardour  to  Monkbams,  which  I  hope  she  will  make  her  residence  until 
these  unpleasant  matters  are  settled." 

'*  I  go  with  my  father,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  firmly — "  I  have 
prepared  his  clothes  and  my  own— I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the 
nrriage  7" 

''Anything  in  reason,  madam,"  said  the  messenger;  "I  have  ordered 
it  out,  and  it's  at  the  door— I  will  go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman  —  1 
have  no  desire  to  intrude  —  but  two  of  the  concurrents  must  attend  on 
horseback." 

"  I  will  attend  too,"  said  Hector,  and  he  ran  down  to  Mcire  a  hcr^  tit 
himself. 
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**  We  must  go  then,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Tu  jail, "  said  the  Baronet,  sighing  inyoluntarily.  **  And  what  of  that  V* 
he  resumed,  in  a  tone  affectedly  cheenul  —  "  it  is  only  a  house  we  can't  gee 
init  of,  after  all — Suppose  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  Knockwinnock  would  m 
the  same — Ay,  ay,  Monkhams — ^we'll  call  it  a  fit  of  tiie  gout  without  the 
d— d  pain." 

Bat  his  eyes  swelled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  his  faltering  accent 
niarked  how  much  this  assumed  ^ety  cost  him.  The  Antiquarv  wrung 
bis  hand,  and,  like  the  Indian  Banians,  who  drive  the  real  terms  of  an  im« 
portant  bargain  by  signs,  while  thejr  are  apparently  talking  of  indifferent 
natters,  the  hand  of  Sir  Arthur,  by  its  convulsive  return  of  the  grasp,  ez 
pressed  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  friend,  and  Uie  real  state  of  his  interna. 
Agony. — They  stepped  slowly  down  the  magnificent  staircase — every  well 
known  object  seemm^  to  the  unfortunate  fauier  and  daughter  to  assume  a 
more  prominent  and  distinct  appearance  than  usual,  as  if  to  press  themselves 
on  their  notice  for  the  last  time. 

At  the  first  landing-place.  Sir  Arthur  made  an  agonised  pause ;  and  as  he 
observed  the  Antiquary  look  at  him  anxiously,  he  said  with  assumed  dignity 
-7"  Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  line  —  the  represent*- 
tire  of  Richard  Redhand  and  Gamelyn  de  Guardover,  may  be  pardoned  a 
sigh  when  he  leaves  the  castle  of  his  fathers  thus  poorly  escortea.  When  I 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  my  late  father,  in  the  year  1745,  it  was  upon  a 
charge  becoming  our  birth  —  upon  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  Mr.  Old* 
bock; — we  were  escorted  from  Ilighgate  by  a  troop  of  life-suards,  and 
committed  upon  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant ;  and  now,  here  I  am,  in  my 
old  a^,  dragged  from  my  household  by  a  miserable  creature  like  that" 
(pointing  to  the  messenger),  **  and  for  a  paltry  concern  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence." 

''At  least,"  said  Oldbuck,  ''jou  have  now  the  company  of  a  dutiful 
daughter,  and  a  sincere  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  and  that 
may  be  some  consolation,  even  without  the  certainty  that  there  can  be  no 
hanging,  drawing,  or  quartering,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I  hear  that 
choleric  boy  as  bud  as  ever.  I  hope  to  God  he  has  got  into  no  new  broil  I 
—  it  was  an  accursed  chance  that  brought  him  here  at  all." 

In  fact,  a  sudden  clamour,  in  which  the  loud  voice  and  somewhat  north- 
ern accent  of  Hector  was  again  pre-eminently  distinguished,  broke  off  this 
oonversation.    The  cause  we  must  refer  to  the  next  chapter. 
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FortiHM.  yoa  njr,  Sim  from  us— She  but  orelaib 
Uka  lh«  fleet  sea-hird  rooiid  the  fiiwler^  akUi;— 
LfOet  in  the  miit  one  nKmieat.  tad  the  next 
Brwhinf  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter  wim^, 
Ai  if  to  court  the  aim.  —  Experience  watchea, 

Kad  haa  her  on  the  wheeL 

Old  Plat. 

Thk  shout  of  triumph  in  Hector's  warlike  tones  was  not  easily  distin- 
luished  from  that  of  battle.  But  as  he  rushed  up  stairs  with  a  packet  in 
Eis  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Lone  life  to  an  old  soldier  I  here  comes  Edie  with  a 
whole  budget  of  good  news !"  it  became  obvious  that  his  present  cause  of 
clamour  was  of  an  agreeable  nature.  He  delivered  the  letter  to  Oldbuck. 
«hook  Sir  Arthur  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wished  Miss  Wardour  joy,  with 
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all  the  irivnkoess  of  Highland  congratulation.  The  messenger,  who  had  * 
k?nd  of  instinctive  terror  for  Captain  M*Intjre,  drew  towards  his  prisoner^ 
keeping  an  eje  of  caution  on  the  soldier's  motions. 

"  Don't  suppose  I  shall  trouble  myself  about  yon,  you  dirty  fellow/'  said 
the  soldier ;  "  there's  a  guinea  for  the  fright  I  have  given  yon ;  and  here 
eomes  an  o\d,  fnrty-ttoo  man,  who  is  a  fitter  match  for  you  than  I  am.'' 

The  messenger  (one  of  those  dogs  who  are  not  too  scornful  to  eat  dirty 
paddings)  caught  in  his  band  the  guinea  whieh  Hector  chucked  at  his  &ee; 
and  ab^e  wanly  and  carefully  the  turn  which  matters  were  now  to  taka. 
All  voices  meanwhile  were  loud  in  inquiries,  which  no  one  was  in  a  harrr 
to  answer. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Captain  M'Intyre?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

''  Ask  old  Edie,"  said  Hector ;  —  "  I  only  know  all's  safe  and  welL** 

"  What  is  all  this,  Edie  ?"  said  Miss  Wardour  to  the  mendicant. 

'*  Tour  leddyship  maun  ask  Monkbams,  for  he  has  gotten  the  yepistolaij 
correspondensh.' 

"  God  save  the  king !"  ezclumed  the  Antiquary,  at  the  first  g^anoe  of  the 
contents  of  his  packet,  and,  surprised  at  once  out  of  decorum,  phUosophy, 
and  phlegm,  he  skimmed  his  cocked-hat  in  the  air,  from  which  it  descended 
not  again,  being  caught  in  its  fall  by  a  branch  of  the  chandelier.  He  nexl^ 
looking  joyously  round,  laid  a  grasp  on  his  wig,  which  he  perhaps  woald 
have  sent  after  the  beaver,  had  not  Edie  stopped  his  hand,  exclaiminfl^ 
"  Lordsake !  he's  gaun  gyte  I — ^mind  Caxon's  no  here  to  repair  the  damage. 

Every  person  now  assailed  the  Antiouary,  clamouring  to  know  the  cause 
of  so  sudden  a  transport,  when,  somewnat  ashamed  of  his  rapture,  he  fairly 
turned  tail,  like  a  fox  at  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  ascending  the 
stair  by  two  steps  at  a  time,  gained  the  upper  landing-place,  where,  tam- 
ing round,  he  addressed  the  astonished  audience  as  follows : — 

*^My  good  friends,  yawfe  Unguis — To  give  you  information,  I  must  firsts 
according  to  logicians,  be  possessed  of  it  myself;  and,  therefore,  with  your 
kaves,  I  will  retire  into  uie  library  to  examine  these  papers — Sir  Arthur 
and  Miss  Wardour  will  have  the  goodness  to  step  into  the  parlour — Mr. 
Sweepclean,  tecedt  paulisper^  or,  in  your  own  language,  grant  us  a  super- 
Bodere  (tf  diligence  for  five  minutes  —  Hector,  (Saw  on  your  forces,  and 
make  your  b^r-garden  flourish  elsewhere  —  and,  finally,  be  all  of  good 
oheer  till  my  return,  which  will  be  instanter" 

The  contents  of  the  packet  were  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  the  Anti- 
quary might  be  pardoned,  first  his  ecstasy,  and  next  nis  desire  of  delayinc 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  they  conveyed,  until  it  was  arranged  and 
digested  in  his  own  mind. 

Within  the  envelope  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Jonathan  Oldback,  tmty 
of  Monkbams.  of  the  following  purport  :— 

■*  Dear  Sir, — To  you,  as  my  fiettber's  proved  and  valued  friend,  I  yenttj^ 
to  address  myself,  being  detained  here  oy  military  duty  of  a  very  pressing 
nature.  You  must  by  this  time  be  acquainted  with  the  entangled  state  of 
our  afffurs ;  and  I  know  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to  learn,  Uiat  I  am 
as  fortunately  as  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situation  to  give  effectual  assistp 
ance  for  extricating  toem.  1  understand  Sir  Arthur  is  threatened  with 
severe  measures  by  persons  who  acted  formerly  as  his  agents;  and,  by 
advice  of  a  creditable  man  of  business  here,  I  have  procur^  the  enclosed 
writing,  which  I  understand  will  stop  their  proceedings  until  their  claim 
shall  be  legally  discussed,  and  brought  down  to  its  proper  amount.  I  alro 
enclose  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  pay  any  other  prosa- 
tng  demands,  and  request  of  your  friendship  to  apply  them  according  10 
your  discretion.  You  will  be  surprised  if  I  give  you  tnis  trouble,  when  it 
rould  seem  more  natural  to  address  my  father  direcUy  in  his  own  affairs. 
But  I  have  yet  had  no  assurance  that  his  eyes  are  opened  to  tht  oharaotai 
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if  A  penoiL  agtuDst  whom  yon  have  often,  I  know,  waraed  him,  and  who^^ 
Oaneail  influence  has  been  the  occasion  ot  these  distresses.  And  as  I  owe 
the  means  of  relieving  Sir  Arthur  to  the  generosity  of  a  matchless  friend, 
it  is  my  duty  to  taJke  the  most  certain  measures  for  the  supplies  being 
deroted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  destined,  —  and  I  Know  your 
wisdom  and  kindness  will  see  that  it  is  done.  My  friend,  as  he  claims  an 
interest  in  your  regard,  will  explain  some  views  of  his  own  in  the  enclosed 
letter.  The  state  of  the  post-office  at  Fairport  being  rather  notorious,  I 
most  send  this  letter  to  Tannonburgh ;  but  the  old  man  Ochiltree,  whom 
particular  circumstances  have  recommended  as  trustworthy,  has  informa- 
tion when  the  packet  is  likely  to  reach  that  place,  and  will  take  care  to 
forward  it.  I  expect  to  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  apologise  in  person 
for  the  trouble  I  now  give,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  faithful 
■ervant^  Rboikald  Gahkltn  Wabdoub. 


**£diBbiirgh,  6th  August,  179—.'' 

l^e  Antiquary  hastily  broke  the  seal  of  the  enclosure,  the  contents  of 
which  gave  him  equal  sarprise  and  pleasure.  When  he  had  in  some  mea- 
sure composed  himself  aner  such  unexpected  tidings, -he  inspected  the 
other  papers  carefully,  which  all  relatea  to  business — put  the  bills  inta 
his  pocket-boo^  and  wrote  a  short  acknowledgment  to  be  despatched  by 
that  day's  post^  for  he  was  extremely  methodical  in  money  matters — and 
lastly,  fraught  with  all  the  importance  of  disclosure,  he  descended  to  the 
parlour. 

"  Sweepclean,''  said  he,  as  he  entered,  to  the  officer  who  stood  respect* 
fully  at  ue  door,  "  you  must  sweep  yourself  clean  out  of  Knockwinnock 
Castle  with  all  your  followers,  tag-rag  and  bob-tail.  See'st  thou  this  paper, 
man?" 

**  A  sist  on  a  bill  o'  suspension,"  said  the  messenger,  with  a  disappointed 
look;  —  "  I  thought  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  ultimato  diligence  was  to 
be  done  against  sic  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Arthur — Weel,  sir,  I'se  go  my  ways 
with  my  party — And  who's  to  pay  m^  charges  ?" 

*'They  who  employed  thee,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "as  thou  full  well  dost 
know. — Brut  here  comes  another  express ;  this  is  a  day  of  news,  I  think." 

This  was  Mr.  Mailsetter  on  his  mare  from  Fairport,  with  a  letter  for  Sir 
Arthur,  another  to  the  messenger,  both  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  directed 
to  forward  instantly.  The  messenger  opened  his,  observing  that  Greenhorn 
and  Grinderson  were  good  enough  men  for  his  expenses,  and  here  was  a 
letter  from  ihem  desiring  him  to  stop  the  diligence.  Accordingly,  he  imme- 
diately left  tiie  apartment,  and  staying  no  longer  than  to  gather  his  posse 
together,  he  did  then,  in  the  phrase  of  Hector,  who  watohed  his  departure 
as  a  jealous  mastiff  eyes  the  retreat  of  a  repulsed  beggar,  ovacuoie 
Flanders. 

Sir  Arthar'a  letter  was  from  Mr.  Greenhorn,  and  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
We  ^ve  it»  with  the  worthy  Baronet's  comments. 

^SiB — [Oh!  I  am  dear  sir  no  longer;  folks  are  only  dear  to  Messrs. 
Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  ^hen  they  are  in  adversity] — Sir,  I  am  much 
concerned  to  learn,  on  my  return  from  the  country,  where  I  was  called  on 
fArticular  business  [a  bet  on  the  sweepstakes,  I  suppose],  that  my  partner 
had  the  impropriety,  in  my  absence,  to  undertake  the  concerns  of  Messrs. 
(loldiebirds  in  preference  to  yours,  and  had  written  to  you  in  an  unbecoming 
manner.  I  beg  to  make  my  most  humble  apology,  as  well  as  Mr.  Grinder- 
iion's — [come,  I  see  he  can  write  for  himself  and  partner  too],  and  trust  it 
IB  impossible  you  can  think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  the  constant 
patronage  which  my  family  [his  family  1  curse  him  for  a  puppy  I]  have  uni* 
inrmly  experienced  from  that  of  Knockwinnock.  I  am  so>*ry  to  find,  from 
m  interview  I  had  this  day  with  Mr.  Wardour,  thst  h^  U  Uiiich  irritated. 
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and,  I  must  own,  Mrith  apparent  reason.  But,  in  order  to  remedy  as  mnch 
OS  in  me  lies  the  mistake  of  which  he  compUins  [pretty  mistake,  indeed ! 
to  clap  his  patron  into  jail],  I  have  sent  this  express  to  discharge  all  pro* 
oeedings  against  your  person  or  property ;  and  at  the  same  ttme  to  transmit 
my  respectful  apology.  I  havd  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Grinderscm  is  of 
opinion,  that,  if  restored  to  your  confidence,  he  could  point  out  circum- 
stances connected  with  Messrs.  Goldiehirds'  present  claim  which  would 
greatly  reduce  its  amount  [so,  so,  willing  to  play  the  rogue  on  either  side  ;J 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hurry  in  settling  the  balance  of  your 
acooicpt  with  us ;  and  that  I  am,  for  Mr.  G.  as  well  as  myself,  Dear  Sir  [O 
ay,  he  has  written  himself  into  an  approach  to  familiarity],  your  mnch 
obliged,  and  most  humble  servant,  Gilbkrt  Grebnhork.'' 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,"  said  Monkbams ;  "  I  see  now  ther« 
is  some  use  in  having  two  attorneys  in  one  fipn.  Their  movements  resemble 
those  of  the  man  and  woman  in  a  Dutch  baby-house.  When  it  is  fair 
weather  with  the  client,  out  comes  the  gentleman  partner  to  fawn  like  a 
spaniel ;  when  it  is  foul,  forth  bolts  the  operative  brother  to  pin  like  a  bull* 
dog.  Well,  I  thank  God  that  my  man  of  business  still  wears  an  equilateral 
oocked  hat,  has  a  house  in  the  Old  Town,  is  as  much  afraid  of  a  horse  as  1 
am  myself,  plays  at  golf  of  a  Saturday,  goes  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  and, 
in  respect  he  has  no  partner,  hath  only  his  own  folly  to  apologise  for." 

*'  There  are  some  writers  very  honest  fellows,"  said  Hector ;  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  any  one  say  that  my  cousin,  Donald  M*Intyre,  Strathtudlem's 
seventh  son  (the  other  six  are  in  the  army),  is  not  as  honest  a  fellow" 

**  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Hector,  all  the  M^Intyres  are  so ;  they  have  it  by 
patent,  man*— But  I  was  going  to  say,  that  in  a  profession  where  unbounded 
trust  is  necessarily  reposed,  there  is  nothing  surprising  that  fools  should 
neglect  it  in  their  idleness,  and  tricksters  abuse  it  in  their  knavery.  But 
it  is  the  more  to  the  honour  of  those  (and  I  will  vouch  for  many)  who  unite 
integrity  with  skill  and  attention,  and  walk  honourably  upright  where 
there  are  so  many  pitfalls  and  stumbling  blocks  for  those  of  a  different 
character.  To  such  men  their  fellow-citizens  may  safely  entrust  the  care 
of  protecting  their  patrimonial  riehts,  and  their  country  the  more  sacred 
charge  of  her  laws  and  privileges." 

**They  are  best  aff,  however,  that  hae  least  to  do  with  them,"  said 
Ochiltree,  who  had  stretched  his  neck  into  the  parlour  door ;  for  the  general 
confusion  of  the  family  not  having  yet  subsided,  the  domestics,  like  waves 
afWr  the  fall  of  a  hurricane,  had  not  yet  exactly  regained  their  due  limits, 
but  were  roaming  wildly  through  the  hoifse. 

**  Aha,  old  Truepenny,  art  thou  there  ?"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  Sir 
Arthur,  let  mo  bring  in  the  messenger  of  good  luck,  though  he  is  but  a 
lame  one.  You  talked  of  the  raven  that  scented  out  the  slaughter  from 
afar;  but  here's  a  blue  pigeon  (somewhat  of  the  oldest  and  toughest,  I 
grant)  who  smcUed  the  good  news  six  or  seven  miles  off,  flew  thither  in  the 
taxed-cart,  and  returned  with  the  olive  branch." 

"Ye  owe  it  a'  to  puir  Robie  that  drave  me;  —  puir  fallow,"  said  the 
beggar,  **  he  doubts  he's  in  disgrace  wi'  my  leddy  and  Sir  Arthur." 

Kobert's  repentant  and  bashful  face  was  seen  over  the  mendicant's 
shoulder. 

**  In  disgrace  with  me  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur  —  *'  how  so  ?"  —  for  the  irrita- 
tion into  which  he  had  worked  himself  on  occasion  of  the  toast  had  been 
long  forgotten.  ''0,  I  recollect — Robert,  I  was  angry,  and  you  were 
wrong ;  —  go  about  your  work,  and  never  answer  a  master  that  speaks  to 
fou  in  a  passion." 

*'Nor  any  one  ebe,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "for  a  soft  answer  turnetb 
ft  way  wnith." 

**  And  tell  your  mother,  who  b  so  ill  with  the  rheumatism,  to  ccme  down 
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lo  the  housekeeper  to-morrow,"  sitid  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  we  will  see  wha% 
ean  be  of  service  to  her." 

"Qod  bless  your  leddvship,"  said  poor  Robert,  "and  his  honour  Sir 
Arthur,  and  the  young  lairo,  and  the  house  of  Knockwinnock  in  a'  it^ 
branches,  far  and  near !  —  it's  been  a  kind  and  gude  house  to  the  puir  thin 
monj  hundred  years." 

'    "  There" — said  the  Antiquary  to  Sir  Arthur —  "  we  won't  dispute—  bul 
there  you  see  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  naturally  turns  to  the  oivi 
Tirtues  of  your  family.     You  don't  near  them  talk  of  Redhand,  or  UelHn- 
Hamess.    For  me,  I  must  say,  Odi  accipiirem  qui  seniper  vivit  in  armis'^ 
00  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  peace,  and  be  joyful,  Sir  Knight" 

A  table  wa^  quickly  covered  in  the  parlour,  where  the  party  sat  joyously 
down  to  some  refreshment.  At  the  request  of  Oldbuck,  £die  Ochiltree  was 
permitted  to  sit  by  the  sideboard  in  a*  great  leathern  chair,  which  wa6 
placed  in  some  measure  behind  a  screen. 

'*I  accede  to  this  the  more  readily,"  s(ud  Sir  Arthur,  '*  because  I  remem 
ber  in  my  father's  days  that  chair  was  occupied  by  Ailshie  Gourlay,  who, 
for  aught  I  know,  was  the  last  privileged  fool,  or  jester,  maintained  by  any 
family  of  distinction  in  Scotland." 

"  Aweel,  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  the  beggar,  who  never  hesitated  an  instant 
between  Ins  friend  and  his  jest,  '*  mony  a  wise  man  sits  in  a  fule's  seat, 
and  mony  a  fule  in  a  wise  man's,  especially  in  families  o'  distinction." 

Miss  Wardour,  fearing  the  effect  of  this  speech  (however  worthy  of 
Ailshie  Gourlay,  or  any  other  privileged  iesterj  upon  the  nerves  of  her 
lather,  hastened  to  inquire  whether  ale  and  beef  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  servants  and  people  whom  the  news  had  assembled  around  the 
Castle. 

*' Surely,  my  love,"  said  her  father ;  "when  was  it  ever  otherwise  in  our 
fiunilies  when  a  siege  had  been  raised  ?" 

"  Ay,  a  siege  laid  by  Saunders  Sweepclean  the  bailiff,  and  raised  by  Edie 
Ochiltree  the  gaberlunzie,  par  nobile  frairum"  said  Oldbuck,  "  and  weU 
mtted  against  each  other  in  respectability.  But  never  mind.  Sir  Arthur— 
&ese  are  such  sieees  and  such  reliefs  as  our  time  of  day  admits  of —  and 
our  escape  is  not  less  worth  commemorating  in  a  glass  of  this  excellent 
wine — Upon  my  credit,  it  is  Burgundy,  I  think." 

"Were  there  anything  better  in  the  cellar,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "it 
would  be  all  too  little  to  resale  you  after  your  friendly  exertions." 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  said  the  Antiquary :  "  why,  then,  a  cup  of  thanks  to  you, 
my  fair  enemy,  and  soon  may  you  be  besieged  as  ladies  love  best  to  be,  and 
ai^  terms  of  capitulation  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Winnox  1" 

Miss  Wardour  blushed — Hector  coloured,  and  then  grow  pale. 

Sir  Arthur  answered,  "My  daughter  is  much  obliged  to  you.  Monk- 
barns  ;  but  unless  you'll  accept  of  her  yourself,  I  really  do  not  know 
where  a  poor  knight's  daughter  is  to  seek  for  an  alliance  in  these  mercenary 
times." 

"Me,  mean  ye.  Sir  Arthur?  No,  not  I ;  I  will  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
duello,  and,  as  bcin^  unable  to  encounter  my  fair  enemy  myself,  I  will 
appear  by  my  champion — But  of  this  matter  hereafter.  What  do  you  find 
in  the  papers  there.  Hector,  that  you  hold  your  head  down  over  them  ns  if 
your  nose  were  bleeding  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular,  sir ;  but  only  that,  as  my  arm  is  now  almost  quite 
well,  I  think  1  shall  relieve  you  of  my  company  in  a  day  or  two,  and  go 
to  Edinburgh.  I  see  Major  Neville  is  arrived  there.  I  -should  like  to  set 
him." 

"  Major  whom  V  said  his  uncle. 

••  Major  Neville,  sir,"  answered  the  young  soldier. 

"And  who  the  devil  is  Major  Neville?"  demanded  the  Antic(uary. 

'^O.  Mr. Oldbuck  "  said  Sir  Arthur,  "you  must  remember  his  name  h^ 
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quentlji  k  the  newspapers  —  a  very  distinguished  young  officer  u 

But  I  am  happy  to  sajr  that  Mr.  M'Intyre  need  not  leave  Monkbamt  to 
see  him,  for  my  son  writes  that  the  Major  is  to  come  with  him  to  Knock- 
winnock,  and  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  make  the  yonng 
gentlemen  acquainted, — unless,  indeed,  they  are  known  to  each  other 
already." 

"  No,  not  personally,"  answered  Hector,  "  but  I  have  had  occasion  to 
bear  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  we  have  several  mutual  friends  —  your  son 
being  one  of  them.  But  I  must  go  to  Edinburgh ;  for  I  see  my  uncle  is 
beginning  to  grow  tired  of  me,  and  I  am  afraid" 

'*That  you  will  grow  tired  of  him  V*  interrupted  Oldbuck, — "  I  fear  that's 
past  praying  for.  But  you  have  forgotten  that  the  ecstatic  twelfth  of 
August  approaches,  and  that  you  are  engaged  to  meet  one  of  Lord  Olen- 
allan's  gamekeepers,  Ood  knows  ^here,  to  persecute  the  peaceful  feathered 
creation." 

*'  f  rue,  true,  uncle  —  I  had  forgot  that,"  exclaimed  the  volatile  Hector ; 
"  but  you  said  something  just  now  that  put  everything  out  of  my  head." 

*' An  it  like  your  honours,"  said  old  £die,  thrusting  his  white  head  from 
behind  the  screen,  where  he  had  been  plentifully  reg^ing  himself  with  ale 
and  cold  meat — "an  it  like  your  honours,  I  ctfn  tell  ye  something  that 
will  keep  the  Captain  wi'  us  amaist  as  weel  as  the  pouting  —  Hear  ye  na 
the  French  are  coming?" 

''The  French,  you  blockhead?"  answered  Oldbuck— ** Bah  1" 

"I  have  not  had  time,"  said  Sir  Artiiur  Wardour,  "to  look  over  my 
lieutenancy  correspondence  for  the  week — indeed,  I  generally  make  a  rule 
to  read  it  only  on  Wednesdays,  except  in  pressing  cases, — &r  I  do  every 
thing  by  method;  but  from  the  glance  I  took  of  my  letters,  I  observed 
some  alarm  was  entertained." 

"  Alarm?"  said  £die,  —  "  troth  there's  alarm,  for  the  nrovost's  gar^d  the 
beacon  light  on  the  Halket-head  be  sorted  up  (that  sula  hae  been  sorted 
half  a  year  svne)  in  an  unco  hurry,  and  the  council  hae  named  nae  less  a 
man  than  aula  Gaxon  himsell  to  watoh  the  li^ht.  Some  sav  it  was  out  9' 
compliment  to  Lieutenant  Taffril, — ^for  it's  neist  to  certain  that  he'll  marry 
Jenny  Gaxon  —  some  say  it's  to  please  your  honour  avd  Monkbams  thiU 
wear  wigs — and  some  say  there's  some  auld  story  about  a  periwig  that  ane 
o'  the  bailies  got  and  ne'er  paid  for — On^rway,  there  he  is,  sitting  oockit 
up  like  a  skart  upon  the  tap  o'  the  craig,  to  skirl  when  foul  weather 


comes." 


*'  On  mine  honour,  a  pretty  warder,'^  sud  Monkbams ;  ^  and  whafs  my 
wig  to  do  all  the  while  ?" 

"  I  asked  Gaxon  that  very  question,"  answered  Ochiltree,  **  and  he  said 
he  oould  look  in  ilka  morning,  and  gie't  a  touch  afore  he  gred  to  his  bed, 
fur  there's  another  man  to  wateh  in  the  dav-time,  and  Gaxon  says  he'll  frii 
y  )ur  honour's  wig  as  weel  sleeping  as  wauking." 

This  news  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  conversation^  which  r;>a  vjpon  na* 
tional  defence,  and  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  land  wo  live  in,  until  it  was 
time  to  part.  The  Antiquary  and  his  nephew  resumed  their  walk  hj^nae 
ward,  after  partine  from  Knockwinnock  with  the  warmest  exi»resf  ivms  «>^ 
mutual  regard,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
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C^ttr  i^t  /ntti|-/asrt||. 

Kagr.  if  die  1ov«  ma  not,  f  aunt  nnt  fiir  Itwri 
Shall  1  look  pale  boeaiwa  tte  maiilm  Uoounf 
Or  agh  bocooM  th*  miloi,  and  inilaa  un  oUiartf 
Not  I,  by  Hoavan !  —  I  bold  mj  peace  too  dear, 
IVk  let  it,  bke  the  plama  apoD  her  cap. 
Shake  at  e«eh  mmI  that  her  oapriee  ahall  dictate. 

Ou>  Plat. 

**  HBOfOF,"  said  his  unde  to  Captain  M^Intyre,  in  the  ooone  of  their  walk 
Homeward,  *'  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  one  respect»  yoo 
•ze  a  fool." 

"  If  Tou  onlj  think  me  so  in  one  respect,  sir,  I  am  sore  you  do  me  more 
grace  than  I  expected  or  deserve." 

"  I  mean  in  one  particular  par  excdUnce^"  answered  the  Antiouary.  *'  I 
have  sometimes  thought  Umt  you  have  cast  your  eyes  upon  liiss  Wardour." 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  M'Intyre,  with  much  composure. 

"  Well,  sir,"  echoed  his  uncle  —  **  Deuce  take  the  fellow  I  he  answers  me 
as  if  it  were  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  that  he,  a  captiun  in 
the  armv,  and  nothing  at  aU  besides,  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a. 
baronet." 


—  both  on  the  table-land  of  gentility,  and  qualified  to  look  down  on  every 
roiwrier  in  ScoUand." 

*'  And  in  point  of  fortune  we  are  pretty  even,  since  neither  of  us  have 
got  any,"  continued  Hector.  "  There  may  be  an  error,  but  I  cannot  plead 
guiltv  to  presumption." 

**  But  here  lies  the  error,  then,  if  yon  call  it  so,"  replied  his  uncle :  **  she 
won't  have  you.  Hector." 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  It  is  very  sure.  Hector ;  and  to  make  it  double  sure,  I  must  inform  you 
that  she  likes  another  man.  She  misunderstood  some  words  I  once  said  to 
her,  and  I  have  since  been  able  to  guess  at  the  interpretation  she  put  on 
them.  At  the  time  I  was  unable  to  account  for  her  hesitation  and  blushing ; 
but,  my  poor  Hector,  I  now  understand  them  as  a  death-signal  to  your 
hopes  and  pretensions.  So  I  advise  you  to  beat  your  retreat,  and  diaw  off 
your  forces  as  well  as  you  can,  for  the  fort  is  too  well  garrisoned  for  you  to 
storm  it." 

**  1  have  no  occasion  to  beat  any  retreat,  uncle,"  said  Hector  holding 
himself  very  upright,  and  marching  with  a  sort  of  dogged  and  offended 
solemnity ;  "  no  man  needs  to  retreat  that  has  never  advanced,  i'here  are 
women  in  Scotland  besides  Miss  Wardour,  of  as  good  family" 

"And  better  taste,"  said  bis  uncle;  "doubtless  there  are,  Hector;  anJ 
though  I  cannot  say  but  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  as  well 
as  sensible  girls  I  nave  seen,  yet  I  doubt  much  of  her  merit  would  be  cast 
awav  on  you.  A  showy  figure,  now,  with  two  cross  feathers  above  hei 
noddle  —  one  green,  one  blue ;  who  would  wear  a  riding-habit  of  the  regi- 
mental complexion,  drive  a  gie  one  day,  and  the  next  revie\f  the  regiment 
on  the  grey  trotting^  pony  which  dragged  that  vehicle,  hoc  crat  in  votis  ;  — 
these  are  the  qualities  that  would  subdue  you,  especially  if  she  had  a  taste 
Tur  natural  history,  and  loved  a  specimen  of  a  pAoca." 

^*  It's  a  I'ttlc  hard,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  I  mast  nave  that  cursed  seal  thrown 
mto  ray  face  on  all  occasions  —  but  I  care  little  about  it— and  I  shall  n*»i 
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break  niT  heart  for  Mi  as  Wardour.  She  is  free  to  chooee  for  herself,  and  1 
wish  lier  all  happiness." 

"  Magnanimouslj  resolved,  thou  prop  of  Troy  1  Why,  Hector,  I  was 
afraid  of  a  scene.  Tour  sister  told  me  yoa  were  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Wardour." 

**  Sir/'  answered  the  young  man,  "  you  would  not  have  me  desperately  in 
love  with  a  woman  that  does  not  care  about  me  V 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  the  Antiquary,  more  seriously,  "  there  is  doubtleM 
much  sense  m  what  you  say ;  yet  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal,  sonui 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since,  to  have  been  able  to  think  as  you  do." 

"  Anybody,  I  suppose,  may  think  as  they  please  on  such  subjects,"  said 
Hector. 

"  Not  according  to  the  old  school,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  but,  as  I  siud  before^ 
the  practice  of  the  modem  seems  in  this  case  the  most  prudential,  thoneh. 
I  think,  scarcely  the  most  interesting.  But  tell  me  your  ideas  now  od  &iM 
prevailing  subiect  of  an  invasion.    The  cry  is  still.  They  oome." 

Hector,  swallowing  his  mortification,  which  he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to 
conceal  from  his  uncle's  satirical  observation,  readily  entered  into  a  con- 
versation which  was  to  turn  the  Antiquarv's  thoughts  from  Miss  Wardour 
and  the  seal.  When  they  reached  Monkbams,  the  communicating  to  the 
ladies  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Castle,  with  the  counter-in- 
formation of  how  long  dinner  had  waited  before  the  womankind  had  ven- 
tured to  eat  it  in  the  Antiquary's  absence,  averted  these  delicate  topics  of 
discussion.    . 

The  next  morning  the  Antiquary  arose  early,  and,  as  Caxon  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance,  he  began  mentally  to  Kel  the  absence  of  the  petty 
news  and  small  talk  of  which  the  ex-peruquier  was  a  faithful  reporter,  and 
which  habit  had  made  as  necessary  to  the  Antiquary  as  his  occasional  pinch 
of  snuff,  although  he  held,  or  affected  to  hold,  both  to  be  of  the  same  in- 
trinsic value.  The  feeling  of  vacuity  peculiar  to  such  a  deprivation,  was 
alleviated  by  the  appearance  of  old  (Johiltree,  sauntering  beside  the  clipped 
yew  and  holly  hedges,  with  the  air  of  a  person  quite  at  home.  Indeed,  sd 
familiar  had  he  been  of  late,  that  even  Juno  did  not  bark  at  him,  but  con- 
tented herself  with  watching  him  with  a  close  and  vigilant  eye.  Our  Anti- 
quary stepped  out  in  his  night-gown,  and  instantly  received  and  returned 
his  greeting. 

"They  are  coming  now,  in  good  earnest,  Monkbarns.  I  just  cam  fraa 
Fairport  to  bring  ye  the  news,  and  then  V\\  step  away  back  again.  The 
Search  has  just  come  into  the  bay,  and  they  say  she's  been  chased  by  a 
French  fleet." 

**  Tlio  Search  ?"  said  Oldbuck,  reflecting  a  moment     *'  Oho !" 

'*  Av,  ay,  Captain  Taffril's  gun-brig,  the  Search." 

"  What !  any  relation  to  Search,  No.  II.  /"  said  Oldbuck,  catching  at  the 
light  which  the  name  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  throw  on  the  mysterious  chest 
01  treasure. 

The  mendicant,  like  a  man  detected  in  a  frolic,  put  his  bonnet  before  his 
fi^co,  yet  could  not  help  laughing  heartily. — "  The  deil's  in  you,  Monkbams, 
for  j^arring  odds  and  evens  meet.  Wha  thought  ye  wad  hae  laid  that  and 
that  thegither  t    Od,  I  am  clean  catch'd  now." 

**  I  see  it  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  *'  as  plain  as  the  legend  on  a  medal  of  high 
preservation  — the  box  in  which  the  bullion  was  found  belonged  to  the  gun- 
nrig,  and  the  treasure  to  my  phoenix?" — (Edie  nodded  assent.) — "and  was 
buned  there  that  Sir  Arthur  might  receive  relief  in  his  difficulties?" 

"  By  me,"  said  Edie,  "  and  twa  o'  the  brig's  men  —  but  they  didna  ken 
its  contents,  and  th'^ught  it  some  bit  smuggling  concern  o'  tlie  Captain's.  I 
watcho<i  day  and  night  till  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hand ;  and  then,  when  that 
German  4{f>pvii  vrn»  glowering  aii  the  lid  o'  the  kist  (they  liked  mutton  neel 
that  UikiL  wlioi-c  the  yowe  lay),  I  think  some  Scottish  deevil  put  it  into  ipt 
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lem\  to  plaj  him  yon  ither  cantrip.  Now,  ye  see,  if  I  htA  tudd  mhir  or  Ijm 
to  Bailin  Littlejohn,  I  behoved  tilt  hae  come  out  wi'  a'  this  story;  and  vexed 
ffould  Mr.  Level  hae  been  to  have  it  brought  to  light — sae  I  thought  I 
rouid  stand  to  onything  rather  than  that" 

**  I  must  say  he  has  chosen  his  confidant  well/'  said  Oldbuck,  *'  thou^ 
somewhat  strangely." 

"  ril  say  this  for  myseU,  Monkbams/'  answered  the  mendicant,  "  that  I 
•m  the  fittest  man  in  the  haill  country  to  trust  wi'  siller,  for  I  neither  want 
it,  nor  wish  for  it,  nor  could  use  it  if  I  had  it.  But  the  lad  hadna  muckle 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  he  thought  he  was  leaving  the  country  for  ever  (I 
trust  he's  mistaen  in  that  though  ;|  and  the  night  was  set  m  when  we 
learned,  by  a  strange  chance,  Sir  Arthur's  sair  distress,  and  Level  was 
obliged  to  be  on  boara  as  the  day  dawned.  But  five  nights  afterwards  the 
brig  stood  into  the  bay,  and  I  met  the  boat  by  appointment,  and  we  buried 
the  treasure  where  ye  fand  it." 

**  This  was  a  very  romantic,  foolish  exploit,"  said  Oldbuck :  *'  why  not 
trust  me,  or  any  other  friend  ?" 

*'  The  blood  o'  your  sister's  son,"  replied  Edie,  **  was  on  his  hands,  and 
him  maybe  dead  outright — what  time  had  he  to  take  counsel? — or  how 
could  he  ask  it  of  you,  by  onybody  ?" 

"  Yon  are  right.    But  what  if  Uoustorswivel  had  come  before  you  7" 

**  There  was  little  fear  o'  his  coming  there  without  Sir  Arthur :  he  had 
gotten  a  sair  gliff  the  night  afore,  and  never  intended  to  look  near  the  place 
again,  unless  he  had  been  brought  there  stine  and  ling.  He  ken'd  weel  the 
fint  pose  was  o'  his  ain  hiding,  and  how  could  he  expect  a  second  ?  He  just 
havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  o'  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Then  how,"  said  Oldbuck,  *'  should  Sir  Arthur  have  come  there  unless 
the  German  had  brought  him  V 

"  Umph !"  answered  Edie  dryly.  *'  I  had  a  story  about  Misticot  wad  hae 
brought  him  forty  miles,  or  you  either.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  thought  he 
wonld  be  for  visiting  the  place  he  fand  the  first  siller  in  —  he  ken'd  na  the 
secret  o'  that  job.  In  short,  the  siller  being  in  this  shape.  Sir  Arthur  in 
utter  difficulties,  and  Lovel  determined  he  should  never  ken  the  hand  that 
helped  bim, —  for  that  was  what  he  insisted  maist  upon, — ^we  oouldna  think 
o'  a  better  way  to  fling  the  gear  in  his  gate,  though  we  simmered  it  and 
wintered  it  e'er  sae  lang.    And  if  by  ony  queer  mischance  Doustercivil  had 

St  his  claws  on't,  I  was  instantly  to  hae  informed  you  or  the  Sheriff  o'  the 
ill  story." 

'*  Well,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  precfkutions,  I  think  your  contri- 
vance succeeded  better  than  such  a  clumuy  one  deserved,  Edie.  But  how 
the  deuce  came  Lovel  by  such  a  mass  of  silver  ingots  ?" 

"That'sjust  what  I  canua  tell  ye  —  But  they  were  put  on  board  wi'  his 
things  at  lairport,  it's  like,  and  we  stowed  them  into  ane  o'  the  ammuni- 
tion-boxes o'  the  brig,  baith  for  concealment  and  convenience  of  carriage." 

"  Lord !"  said  Oldbuck,  his  recollection  recurring  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Lovel;  **and  this  young  fellow,  who  was  putting 
hundreds  on  so  strange  a  hazard,  I  must  be  recommending  a  subscription 
to  him,  and  paying  his  bill  at  the  Ferry  1  I  never  will  pay  any  person's 
bill  again,  that's  certain.—  -And  you  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Lovel,  I  Bupptise?" 

"  I  just  ^t  ae  bit  scrape  o'  a  pen  frae  him,  to  say  there  wad,  as  yester- 
day fell,  be  a  packet  at  Tannonburgh,  wi'  letters  o'  great  consequence  to 
the  Kuockwinnock  folk;  for  they  jaloused  the  openine  of  our  letters  at- 
Fairport — And  that's  as  true ;  I  hear  Mrs.  Mailsetter  is  to  lose  her  office 
for  looking  after  otlier  folk's  business  and  neglecting  her  ain." 

'*  And  what  do  you  expect  now,  Edie,  fur  being  the  adviser,  and  messen- 
ger, and  guard,  and  conhdential  person  in  ail  these  matters  ?" 

*'I>eil  haet  do  I  expect  —  excepting  that  a'  the  gentles  will  come  to  the 
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^berluiMie'a  burial ;  and  maybe  ye'll  carry  the  head  yonrsell,  as  ye  did 
pair  Steenie  Mucklebiickit's. — What  trouble  wae't  to  me  T  I  was  nnpng 
^bout  at  ouy  rate  —  0  but  I  waa  blythe  when  I  got  out  of  prison,  Siough ; 
for  I  thought,  what  if  that  weary  letter  should  oome  when  I  am  closed  ii« 
here  like  an  oyster,  and  a'  should  gang  wrang  for  want  o't?  and  whilea  1 
thought  I  maun  make  a  clean  breast  and  tell  you  a'  aboat  it ;  but  then  I 
couldna  weel  do  that  without  contravening  Mr.  jLovel's  positive  orders;  and 
I  reckon  he  had  to  see  somebody  at  Edinburgh  afore  he  oould  do  what  he 
wussed  to  do  for  Sir  Arthur  and  his  family." 

*' Well,  and  to  your  public  news,  £die — So  they  are  still  comings  are 
they?" 

"  Troth  they  say  sae,  sir ;  and  there's  come  down  strict  orders  ibr  the 
forces  and  volunteers  to  be  alert ;  and  there's  a  clever  younff  officer  to  oome 
here  forthwith,  to  look  at  our  means  o'  defence  ^  I  saw  the  Bailie's  lass 
cleaning  his  belts  and  white  breeks — I  gae  her  a  hand,  for  ye  maan  think 
she  wasna  ower  clever  at  it»  and  sae  I  gat  a'  the  news  for  my  pains.'' 

"  And  what  think  you,  as  an  old  soldier  ?" 

"  Troth,  I  kenna — an  they  come  so  mony  as  they  speak  o',  they'll  be  odds 
against  us.  But  there's  monv  yauld  chields  amang  thae  volunteers ;  and 
I  maunna  say  muckle  about  tnem  that* s  no  weel  and  no  very  able,  ~ 
I  am  something  that  gate  mysell — ^But  we'se  do  our  best." 

"  What  I  so  your  martial  spirit  is  rising  agpun,  iUiie  ? 
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I  would  not  have  thought  you,  Edie,  had  so  much  to  fight  fort" 

"  Me  no  muckle  to  fight  for,  sir? — ^isna  there  the  country  to  fig^t  for, 
the  bumsides  that  I  gang  daundering  beside,  and  the  hearths  o'  the  ende- 
wives  that  gie  me  my  bit  bread,  and  the  bits  o'  weans  that  oome  toddlins 
to  pla^  wi'  me  when  I  come  about  a  landward  town? — Deil!"  he  continae<^ 
graspmff  his  pikestaff  with  great  emphasis,  "an  I  had  as  gnde  pith  as  I  haa 
gude-wm,  ana  a  gude  cause,  I  should  gie  some  o'  them  a  day's  kemping.'* 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  JBdie  I  The  country's  in  little  ultimate  danger,  when  ttie 
begzar's  as  ready  to  fight  for  his  dish  as  the  laird  for  his  land." 

Koir  further  conversation  reverted  to  the  particulars  of  the  night  passed 
by  the  mendicant  and  Lovel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth ;  by  the  details  of 
which  the  Antiquary  was  highly  amused. 

**  I  would  have  given  a  guinea,"  he  said,  '*  to  have  seen  the  scoundrelly 
German  under  the  agonies  of  those  terrors,  which  it  is  part  of  his  owv 
quackery  to  inspire  into  others ;  and  trembling  alternately  for  the  fury  of 
bis  matron,  and  the  apparition  of  some  hobgoblin." 

"Troth,"  said  the  oeggar,  "  there  was  time  for  him  to  be  cowed ;  for  ye 
wad  hae  tiiou^ht  the  very  spirit  of  Hell-in-Hamess  had  taken  posseesion  a* 
the  body  o'  Sir  Arthur.    But  what  will  come  o'  the  land-louper?" 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  from  which  I  understand  he  haa  a»> 

Quitted  you  of  the  charge  he  brought  against  you,  and  offers  to  make  such 
iscovenes  as  will  render  the  settlement  of  Sir  Arthur's  affairs  a  more  easy 
task  than  we  apprehended-^ So  writes  the  Sheriff;  and  adds,  that  he  has 
^iven  some  private  information  of  importanoe  to  Government,  in  considera- 
tiun  of  whicn,  I  understand  he  will  oe  sent  back  to  play  the  knave  in  hie 
own  country." 

**  And  a'  the  bonny  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the  coves,  and  shenghs, 
doun  at  Glen-Withersnins  yonder,  what's  to  come  o'  them  ?"  said  Edie. 
"  I  hope  the  men,  before  they  are  dispersed,  will  make  a  bonfire  of  their 

fimcracks,  as  an  army  destroy  their  artillery  when  forced  to  raise  a  siege. 
^nd  as  for  the  holes,  Edie,  I  abandon  them  as  rat-traps,  for  the  benefit  of 
''^le  next  wise  men  who  may  choose  to  drop  the  substance  to  snatck  at  a 
tfliadow." 
"Hech,  sirsl^  guide  us  a'l  tc  burn  the  engines?  that's  a  greet  wimU  - 
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Had  ye  b«  b«ttor  try  to  get  back  part  (/  your  handred  pounds  wi'  the  salt 
o'  the  materials?"  he  continued,  with  a  tone  of  affected  condolence. 

*'Not  a  farthing,"  said  the  Antiouary,  peerishly,  taking  a  turn  from  him, 
and  making  a  step  or  two  away.  Then  returning,  half-smiling  at  his  own 
pettishness,  he  said,  "Get  thee  into  the  house,  JEdie,  and  remember  my 
ooaasol :  never  speak  to  me  about  a  mine,  nor  to  my  nephew  Hootor  about 
A  phoeot  that  is  a  sealgh,  as  you  call  it." 

"  I  maun  be  gangine  my  ways  back  to  Faixport,"  said  the  wanderer ;  **  1 
want  to  see  what  they^  saying  there  about  the  iuTasion ;  —  but  I'll  mind 
what  your  honour  says,  no  to  speak  to  you  about  a  sealgh,  or  to  the  Captain 
about  the  hundred  pounds  that  yon  gied  to  Doustor" 

'*  Confound  thee  I — I  desired  thee  not  to  mention  that  to  me." 

"  Bear  me  I"  said  Edie,  with  affected  surprise ;  "  weel,  I  thought  there 
was  naething  but  what  your  honour  could  hae  studden  in  the  way  o'  agreo^ 
able  conversation,  unless  it  was  about  the  PrsBtorian  yonder,  or  the  bodle 
that  the  packman  sauld  to  ye  for  an  auld  coin." 

"  Pshaw  I  pshaw  1"  said  the  Antiquary,  turning  from  him  hastily,  and 
retreating  into  the  house. 

The  mendicant  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  with  a  chucklinr  lauek. 
iueh  as  that  with  which  a  magpie  or  parrot  applauds  a  successful  exploit 
of  mischief,  be  resumed  once  more  the  road  to  rairport.  His  habits  had 
given  him  a  sort  of  restlessness,  much  increased  by  me  pleasure  he  took  in 
eathering  news ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  rej;ained  the  town  which  he 
Kft  in  the  morning,  for  no  reason  that  he  knew  hunself,  unless  just  to  "bae 
a  bit  crack  wi'  Monkbans." 


^0t^^f*^^^^^^m^^^^t^^^^^^^^f^^^^ 


Cj(t]ihr  tjit  /orti{-/ift^. 


JUd  flarad  tkt  Immm  on  PswimU, 

Om  Skidd»w  Umtb  w«ra  thrM: 
TIm  bofto  honi  on  nmor  and  feU 

Ww  iMnrd  eonlinanUy. 

JAim  BOfM. 

Tn  watch  who  kept  his  watoh  on  the  hill,  and  looked  towards  Biman, 
probablT  eonceived  mmself  dreaming  when  he  first  beheld  the  fated  grove 
put  itself  into  motion  for  its  march  to  Dunsinane.  £ven  so  old  Caxoa,  as, 
lurched  in  his  hut,  he  qualified  his  thoughts  upon  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  and  the  dignity  of  being  rather-in-law  to  Lieutenant 
Taffiril,  with  an  occasional  peep  towards  the  signal-post  with  which  his  own 
eorresponded,  was  not  a  little  surprised  b^  observing  a  li^t  in  that  direction. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  again,  adjusting  his  observation  by  a  cross-staff 
which  had  been  placed  so  as  to  bear  upon  Sie  point.  And  behold,  the  light 
increased,"  like  a  comet  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer,  "  with  fear  of  chang«i 
perplexine  nations." 

'*The  Lord  preserve  us  I"  said  Caxon,  "what's  to  be  done  now?  But 
there  will  be  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  look  to  that,  sae  I'se  e'en  fire  the 
)»eacon." 

And  he  lifted  the  beacon  accordingly,  which  threw  up  to  the  sky  a  lone 
wavering  train  of  light,  startling  the  sea-fuwl  from  their  nests,  and  reflected 
lar  beneath  by  the  reddening  billows  of  the  sea.  The  brother  warders  of 
^^SKon  b^g  equally  diligent^  caught  and  repeated  his  sixual.    Ths  i**^*- 
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icianced  on  headlands  and  capes  and  inland  hills,  and  the  whole  distriet 
alarmed  bj  the  signal  of  invasion.* 

Oar  Antiquary,  his  head  wrapped  warm  in  two  double  night^capa, 
quietly  enjoying  his  repose,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  screanu 
of  his  sister,  his  niece,  and  two  maid-serrants. 

*' What  the  devil  is  the  matter  V*  said  he,  starting  up  in  his  bed — "  woman- 
kind in  my  room  ai  this  hour  of  nieht  1 — are  ye  all  mad?" 

"The  beacon,  uncle!"  said  Miss  M'lntyre. 

"  The  French  coming  to  murder  us !"  screamed  Miss  Griselda. 

*'  The  beacon !  the  beacon  1 — the  French  I  the  French  I — murder  1  murder  I 
and  waur  than  murder  I"  -»  cried  the  two  handmaidens,  like  the  choms  of 
an  opera. 

"The  French?"  said  Oldbuek,  starting  up;  —  "get  out  of  the  room, 
womankind  that  ye  are,  till  I  get  my  things  on  —  And  hark  ye,  bring  me 
my  sword." 


*  The  ilOTT  ai  tb*  Mw  alam  ai  FUrpnrt.  uid  th»  eooaaqoeneM,  are  takes  ftvim  a  real  iBcideaL    Tboae 

liihHi—en  Ihe  laie  of  Biitaia,  and  of  SuelJaad  ia  partievlar,  ftmn  the  prnod  thatsoooMded  Uie  warwideh 

ia  1809  to  tbe  battle  of  lYafiilaar.  most  reoirflen  iboee  timee  with  fiBelima  whidi  we  oaa  hard^ 


kope  to  owke  the  naiair  ceaeiaiion  eooiprehead.  Alaaoet  eveir  iadividoal  waa  eonilied  eitber  in  a  militaiy 
or  civil  oapacU^v.  tar  ibe  parpnae  of  romnbotinK  to  tram  the  loof  eaapeoded  thrpata  of  iavaaian,  whioh  wen 
eehoed  fnm  evvry  qoarter.  Beaoooi  weie  erected  aloac  tbe  oaaat,  and  all  tbrooirti  the  ooontrr,  to  |dTe  Ihe 
•amal  for  evenr  one  to  repair  to  tbe  poM,  wbbre  bit  pecnuar  duty  ealled  him.  and  men  of  everf  deaertplion  ll 
to  aenre  held  themeelTee  ia  leadmani  oo  the  ahorteet  Mnunone  Donmc  this  agitatinir  penod.  and  on  the 
eveainff  of  the  ad  Peliroary.  ISAI,  the  peraon  who  kept  walch  on  the  comnandinir  aiaiiun  of  Home  CaMle,baiat 
decei?ed  bjr  aome  accidental  flre  in  the  eeantjr  of  Northombertend,  which  he  took  far  the  ffimia|>iindii^ 
Mreal-liirhc  ia  that  oonnty  with  wh«:h  hie  Mden  were  to  oommooioate.  liphtad  op  hia  own  beneon.  The 
•nal  wee  immodiatelT  repeated  thran«b  all  the  vaUeya  on  the  Eaaiieh  Bonier.  If  the  beamn  at  Satel 
Abhli  head  had  been  fired,  the  alarm  woold  have  ran  norUiwaid,  and  moaed  all  Scotland.  But  tbe  walch 
at  thia  impmtant  pnmt  Judicioualy  cooaiderad.  that  if  there  had  been  ar-toal  or  thfBetencd  deaoent  on 
oor  eealeni  aM-coaat,  the  alann  wonld  have  come  along  the  oomt,  and  not  finom  the  interior  of  the 
eunntjy. 

lliroQfh  the  Border  cooatiea  the  alam  apread  with  rapidity,  and  on  no  noemion  when  tlwt  eoantry  waa 
Um  aeanc  uf  perpetnal  aad  OBreaaing  war,  waa  tbe  aammooa  to  anna  more  readilj  obeyed.  In  BerwickihinL 
Koxbai|rh«hire,  and  Selkirkahire,  tbe  volonteera  and  militia  got  nader  armi  with  a  deinoe  of  npidity  and 
alacnty  whiHi,  nonaidennff  the  diatanoe  indiTiduab  lived  fhun  each  other,  had  amnethiaf  in  it  very  anrpnamt 
—they  poured  to  the  alarm-poata  on  the  een-coeat  in  a  ataie  eo  well  armed  aad  ao  completely  appniateo,  vrith 
banage.  rrovisioaa,  Ac.  aa  wee  aooounled  by  tbe  beat  militaiy  jndgea  to  reider  them  fit  mr  jnnaat  and 
eoecttial  Mrvioa. 

There  were  aome  partieQlai8  la  the  geaeni  alarm  which  are  enriooe  aad  intereetinic.  The  men  of  lidden- 
Me,  thi  meet  remote  point  to  the  weatwanl  which  the  alarm  reached,  were  ao  much  afraid  of  beiaf  into  in 
the  field,  that  they  put  in  raqnieitioo  ail  the  hmaea  th^  could  find,  and  when  they  had  thne  made  a  fareed 
nwreh  out  of  their  own  country,  they  turned  their  borrowed  ateeda  looae  to  find  their  way  bade  throogh  tbe 
hiUa,  and  they  all  got  bark  aa^  to  their  own  auMea.  Aaother  remarkable  cirouraatanoa  waa.  the  general  crt 
of  the  tobahiiante  of  tbe  aniallar  tnwna  fur  arma,  that  they  might  go  alww  with  their  eompnaioaa  IIm  Set- 
ktrk»hire  Yeomimry  made  a  remarkable  march,  for  although  eoine  of  the  iodtvidttala  4iv«d  at  tweo^  and 
thiny  milm  diatance  fnmt  the  place  where  they  muaterMi,  they  were  nevHrtlielem  embctdteil  and  m  order 
in  ao  ihort  ■  penod,  that  they  were  at  Dalkeith,  which  waa  their  Rbirm-pnal,  id»m  one  o'duck  on  the  day 


anoreedine  the  first  sutnal.  with  men  and  lioraea  ia  g«iod  order,  tboogh  the  niada  were  in  a  bad  rtate.  i 
many  of  the  troopera  muat  have  ndden  forty  or  fifty  milee  without  drawing  bndla.  Two  memhere  of  the 
oorpa  chanced  to  be  abaeat  fnmi  their  homea.  and  in  lulinboigh  on  private  buaineaB.  The  latelv  mamed 
wife  of  one  of  these  gentlemee.  and  the  widowed  mother  uf  the  other,  eent  tbe  arma,  unifomia,  and  ebarvera 
of  tbe  two  trnopere,  that  they  might  join  their  cnmpeaionaat  Dalkeith.  The  author  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  anawer  made  to  him  bv  the  laai-mentioned  liwly,  when  he  paid  her  eonie  compliment  on  the  readinem 
which  she  showed  in  equipping  her  eon  with  the  meana  of  meeting  danger,  when  aha  might  have  left  him 
a  fiiir  eanurn  for  remainiiic  aheeoL  **  Sir,'*  elie  replied,  with  the  apint  of  a  Roman  matron,  "none  can  know 
bettor  than  you  that  my  son  la  the  only  pmp  hy  which,  since  his  fother'k  death,  our  fomily  is  supported.  Bnt 
I  woukl  nitHer  mc  him  dead  on  that  hearth,  than  hear  that  he  had  been  a  horse's  Inigth  heliind  his  oompn- 
niona  in  the  defence  of  his  king  nnd  cniintry.**  1*he  author  mentiooB  what  waa  immediately  under  hia  owb 
eye.  and  wiibiii  his  own  knowledge :  but  the  apirit  waa  oniveiani,  wherever  the  alarm  reached,  both  in  Soo^ 
land  and  Eiudand. 

I'he  account  of  the  ready  patriotinn  displayed  by  the  countrv  on  this  oocaaion,  warmed  the  hearta  at ' 
tiehnien  in  evenr  corner  of  the  world.    It  reached  the  eata  of  the  well-known  Dr.  (>eyden,  whoee  enthi 


leve  oi  ijcfiilnnd.  and  of  his  own  district  of  Tevioldale.  formed  a  distinguished  part  of  his  character     The 
aocooni,  which  was  read  to  him  when  on  a  sick-bed.  stated  (very  tnily)  ihat  the  diflerent  corps  on  nitivimr  at 
their  aiarm-^Miaia,  announced  themselvee  by  their  mustic  playing  the  tunee  peculiar  to  their  own  distrioia, 
many  of  which  have  been  gathering-sienala  for  centoriea.    It  was  particolarly  remembered,  thai  the  liddea 
dale  men,  before  mentioned,  entered  Kelau  playing  the  lively  tune— 

O  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me. 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me  I 
My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Elliot. 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me ! 

The  patient  waa  an  delighted  with  thia  display  of  ancient  Bonier  spirit,  that  he  spmn«  op  in  hia  bed.  and 
to  eing  the  old  song  wiib  such  vehemence  oi  action  and  voire,  that  his  atiendauts,  lenorant  of  tbe  ca« 
nritation.  concluded  that  the  fever  had  token  p«»sesBii»n  of  his  brain ;  and  it  was  only  tiie  entry  of  ai 
Borderer,  Sur  John  Malcolm,  and  the  explanation  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  give,  tliai  prevented 
%t>m  reaorting  to  meane  of  medical  coercion. 

The  eircometances  of  this  false  alarm,  and  ita  oonsequencea,  may  be  now  held  of  too  little  importance  i 
lor  a  note  upon  a  work  of  fiction ;  )mt,  at  the  period  wimn  it  happened,  it  waa  hailed  bjr  the  country  aa  a  p** 

Ctious  omen,  that  the  national  forre.  to  which  much  must  oaturallr  have  lieen  traeted.  had  the  spirit  to  leok 
tbe  foce  the  danger  which  they  had  taken  arms  to  repel ;  and  every  one  waa  romriuoad.  that  on  wbirtiave- 
eide  G(d  might  bestow  the  vicjory.  the  invaden  would  meet  with  the  moat  determined  oppositiri.  fmn  ch* 
^  viren  cC  the  aatt. 


urriQQAXT  AJUtnts  ov  alaxm  ow  ax  ivtauov. 
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**  Whilk  o'  them,  Monkbarns  V  cried  his  sister,  offering  a  Roman  falohioB 
of  brass  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  Andrea  Ferrara  without 
A  handle. 

**The  langest,  the  laneest,"  eried  Jennj'Rintherout,  dragging  in  a  two- 
handed  sword  of  the  tweuth  eentary. 

"  Womankind  1"  said  Oldbuck,  in  great  aeitation,  "  be  composed,  and  do 
not  giTe  way  to  vain  terror — Are  jon  sure  uiey  are  oome?" 

'*  Sure,  sure !"  excUimed  Jenny — **  ower  sure  1 — a'  the  sea  fenoibles,  and 
Ihe  hind  fencibles,  and  the  Tolunteers  and  yeomanry,  are  on  fit,  and  driying 
to  Fairport  as  hard  as  horse  and  man  can  gang — and  auld  Mucklebackit's 
gane  wi'  the  laTO-— muokle  gude  he'll  do  1  Uech,  sirs  I — A^tt  be  missed  the 
mom  wha  wad  hae  serred  king  and  country  weel  I" 

^  Qive  me,"  said  Oldbuck,  **  the  sword  which  my  father  wore  in  the  yeat 
fortj-five — it  hath  no  belt  or  baldriok — but  we'll  make  shift." 

&  saying,  he  thrust  the  weapon  through  the  cover  of  his  breeches  pocket. 
At  this  moment  Hector  enterra,  who  hM  been  to  a  neighbouring  height  to 
iseertain  whether  the  ahurm  was  actual. 

'*  Where  are  your  arms,  nephew  V  exclaimed  Oldbuck  —  *'  where  is  your 
double-barrelled  gun  that  was  never  out  of  your  hand  when  there  wi»  no 
occasion  for  snch  vanities  ?" 

'*PoohI  pooh!  sir,"  said  Hector,  "who  ever  took  a  fowline-piece  on 
action  ?  I  have  got  my  uniform  on,  you  see  I  hope  I  shall  be  of  more  use 
if  they  vrill  give  me  a  command,  than  I  could  be  with  ten  double-barrels. 
And  you,  sir,  must  get  to  Fairport,  to  give  directions  for  quartering  and 
maintaining  the  men  and  horses,  and  preventing  confusion." 

*'  You  are  right.  Hector,  —  I  believe  I  shall  do  as  much  with  my  head  as 
my  hand  too.  But  here  comes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  between  our- 
selves, is  not  fit  to  accomplish  much  either  one  way  or  the  other." 

Sir  Arthur  was  probably  of  a  different  opinion ;  for,  dressed  in  his  lieu- 
tenancy uniform,  he  was  also  on  the  road  to  Fairport,  and  called  in  his  way 
to  take  Mr.  Oldbuck  with  him,  having  had  his  ori^nal  opinion  of  his 
sagacity  much  confirmed  by  late  events.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  entreatiea 
of  the  womankind  that  the  Antiquary  would  stay  to  earrison  Monkbarns, 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  his  nephew,  instantly  accepted  Sir  Arthur's  offer. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  alone  conceive  the  state  of 
bustle  in  Fairport.  The  vrindows  were  glancing  with  a  hundred  lights, 
which,  appearing  and  disappearing  rapidly,  indicated  the  confusion  within 
doors.  Tne  women  of  lower  rank  assembled  and  clamoured  in  the  market- 
place. The  yeomanry,  pouring  from  their  different  glens,  galloped  through 
the  streets,  some  individually,  some  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  as  they  had 
met  on  the  road.  The  drums  and  fifes  of  the  volunteers  beating  to  arms, 
were  blended  with  the  voice  of  the  officers,  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  and 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  from  the  steeple.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  lit 
tp,  and  boats  from  the  armed  vess^s  added  to  tne  bustle,  by  landing  men 
and  guns  destined  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  This  part  of  the 
preparations  was  superintended  by  Ta£fril  with  much  activity.  Two  or 
three  light  vessels  had  already  slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  in 
order  to  discover  the  supposed  enemy. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  general  confusion,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  Old- 
buck,  and  Hector,  made  weir  Wi^  with  difficulty  into  the  principal  square, 
where  the  town-house  is  situate<L  It  vras  lighted  up,  and  the  magistracy, 
with  many  of  the  neigbbourine  gentlemen,  were  assembled.  And  here,  as 
upon  other  occasions  of  the  like  kind  in  Scotland,  it  was  remarkable  how 
tlip  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  people  supplied  almost  all  the  deficient 
eies  of  inexperience. 

The  magistrates  were  beset  by  the  quarter-masters  of  the  different  corps 
<oi  billets  for  men  and  horses.  "  Let  us,"  said  Bailie  Littlejohn,  "  take  the 
Qontes  into  our  ware^iuses,  and  the  men  into  our  parlours      share  our 
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ftupp^r  with  the  Que,  and  our  fbrage  with  the  other.  We  have  made  cor 
aelve«  wealthy  under  a  free  aad  paternal  goYenunent*  and  now  is  the  tiin* 
to  shew  we  know  its  value." 

A  loud  and  cheerful  aoquiescenoe  was  given  by  all  present*  and  the  irab* 
stance  of  the  wealthy,  witn  the  persons  of  those  of  all  ranks*  were  unani- 
mously  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Captain  M'Intyre  acted  on  this  occaaion  as  military  adviser  and  aid-4a> 
samp  to  the  principal  ma^trate,  and  displayed  a  degree  oi  presence  of 
■una,  and  knowleoge  of  his  profession*  totsJiy  unexpected  by  his  imolsb 
who,  recollecting  his  usual  inaottcianoe  and  impetuosity,  gased  at  him  with 
stonishment  from  time  to  time,  as  he  remarked  the  calm  and  steady  mannsi 
n  which  he  explained  the  various  measures  of  precaution  that  nis  exp^ 
rience  suggested,  and  gave  directions  for  executmg  them.  He  found  me 
different  corps  in  good  order,  oonsidering  the  insular  materials  of  vrhieh 
they  were  composed,  in  great  force  of  numbers,  and  high  eonfidenee  and 
spirits.  And  so  much  did  military  experience  at  that  moment  over> 
balance  all  other  claims  to  consequence,  that  even  old  £die,  instead  of  being 
left,  like  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  to  roll  his  tub  when  all  around  were  preparing 
for  defence,  had  the  duty  assigned  him  of  superintending  the  serving  out  oi 
the  ammunition,  which  he  executed  with  much  discretion. 

Two  things  were  still  anxiously  expected — the  presence  of  the  Qlenalhm 
volunteers,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  that  family*  had  been 
formed  into  a  separate  corps,  and  the  arrival  of  the  officer  before  announeedy 
to  whom  the  measures  of  defence  on  that  coast  had  been  oommitted  by  the 
commander-in-ehief,  and  whose  commission  would  entitle  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  fUU  disposal  of  the  military  force. 

At  length  the  bugles  of  the  Glenallan  yeomanry  were  heard,  and  the 
Earl  himself,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  his  haoits  and  sUte  of  healthy- 
appeared  at  Uieir  heaa  in  uniform.  They  formed  a  very  handsome  and 
well-mounted  squadron,  formed  entirely  out  of  the  Earl's  Lowland  tenants, 
and  were  followed  by  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  oompletely  eauipped 
in  the  Ilighland  dress,  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  tne  uplana  glens, 
with  their  pipes  playing  in  the  van.  The  clean  and  serviceable  appearance 
of  this  band  of  feudal  dependants  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Captain 
M'Intyre;  but  his  uncle  was  still  more  struck  by  the  manner  in  which, 
upon  this  crisis,  the  ancient  military  spirit  of  his  house  seemed  to  animate 
and  invigorate  the  decayed  frame  of  the  Earl,  their  leader.  He  claimed, 
and  obtained  for  himself  and  his  followers,  the  post  most  likely  to  be  thai 
of  danger,  displayed  great  alacrity  in  making  tne  necessary  dispositicwa, 
and  showed  equal  acuteness  in  discussing  their  propriety.  Morning  broke 
in  upon  the  military  councils  of  Fairport,  while  ail  concerned  were  still 
eagerly  ensaged  in  taking  precautions  for  their  defence. 

At  Ieng£  a  cry  among  the  people  announced,  "  There's  the  brave  Major 
Neville  come  at  last,  wiu  another  officer ;"  and  their  post-chaise  and  foni 
drove  in^  the  square,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  volunteers  and  inhabitants. 
The  magistrates,  with  their  assessors  of  the  lieutenancy,  hastened  to  ths 
door  of  uieir  town-house  to  receive  him ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  all 
present*  but  most  especially  that  of  the  Antiquary,  when  they  beoame 
aware,  that  the  handsome  unifopn  and  military  cap  disclosed  the  person 
and  features  of  the  pacific  Lovel  1  A  warm  embrace,  and  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  were  necessary  to  assure  him  that  his  eyes  were  doing  hun 
justice.  Sir  Arthur  was  no  less  surprised  to  recognise  his  son,  Capt^n 
n  sjrdour,  in  Lovel's,  or  rather  Major  Neville's  company.  The  first  words 
of  the  young  officers  were  a  positive  assurance  to  all  present,  that  the  cooi^ 
age  and  seal  which  they  had  displayed  were  entirely  thrown  away,  unless 
In  so  far  as  they  afforded  an  acceptable  proof  of  their  spirit  and  prompt 
Itude. 
*'  The  watchman  at  Halket-head,"  said  M%jor  Neville,  <«  as  we  disoovend 
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figr  AM  mTestiffiLtioii  which  we  m«l«  in  our  rouie  hither,  wm  mofl  nslarallj 
mUied  by  a  bonfire  which  some  idle  people  had  aiade  on  the  hill  above 
0lBn-Withfinhin8»  jsst  in  the  line  of  the  beacon  with  which  hia  oorre- 
Bponded." 

Oldbttck  gave  a  conseiona  look  to  Sir  Arthur,  wno  reramed  it  with  one 
equally  sheepieh,  and  a  ahmg  of  the  shoulders. 

**  It  must  have  been  the  maohinerr  which  we  condemned  to  the  flaaiee  ta 
our  wrath,"  said  the  Antiquary,  plucking  up  heart,  though  not  a  litUe 
ashamed  of  hayine  been  the  cause  of  so  much  disturbance  —  "He  devil 
take  DousterswiveTwith  all  my  heart!  —  I  think  he  has  bequeathed  us  a 
legacy  of  blunders  and  mischief^  as  if  he  had  lif^ted  some  trun  of  fire- 
works at  his  departure..  I  wonder  what  cracker  will  «>  off  next  among  our 
shins.  But  yonder  comes  the  prudent  Gaxoa.  ^  Hmd  up  youi  head,  tou 
asa — your  betters  must  bear  the  blame  for  you~  And  here,  take  thie  what* 
d'ye-call-it"— (giving  him  his  sword) — "I  wonder  what  I  would  have  said 
yesterday  to  any  man  that  would  have  told  me  I  was  to  stick  such  an 
appendage  to  my  tail.'' 

Here  he  found  his  arm  gently  pressed  by  Lord  Glenallan,  who  dragged 
him  into  a  separate  apartment.  "  for  Gknl's  sake,  who  ia  that  young  gen- 
tleman who  is  so  strikinglT  like''— 

. "  like  the  unfortunate  Eveline,"  interrupted  Oldbock.    **  I  felt  my  heart 
warm  to  him  from  the  first,  and  your  lordship  has  suggested  the  very 
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But  who — who  ia  he?"  C(mtinued  Lord  Glenallan,  holding  the  Ant^ 
quarv  with  a  convulsive  graap^ 

"rormerlv  I  would  have  called  him  Lovel,  but  now  he  turns  out  to  be 
Ifajor  Neville." 

"Whom  my  brother  brought  up  as  his  natural  son*— whom  he  made  his 
heir— Gracious  Heaven  I  the  child  of  my  Eveline  I" 

"  Hold,  my  lord — hold  I"  said  Oldbuck,  "  do  not  give  too  hasty  way  to 
fuch  a  presumption ; — what  probability  is  there  ?" 

"Probability?  n6nel  There  is  certainty!  absolute  certainty!  The  agent 
I  mentioned  to  you  vrrote  me  the  whole  story — I  received  it  yesterday,  not' 
sooner.  Bring  him,  for  God's  sake,  that  a  Other's  eyes  may  bless  him 
before  he  departs." 

"  I  will ;  Dut»  for  your  own  sake  and  his,  give  him  a  few  moments  for 
preparation." 

And,  determined  to  make  still  fkrther  investigation  before  vielding  his 
entire  conviction  to  so  strange  a  tale,  he  sought  out  M^^or  Neville,  and 
found  him  expediting  the  necessary  measures  for  dispersing  the  force  which 
had  been  assembled. 

"Pray,  M^or  Neville  leave  this  business  for  a  moment  to  Captain 
Wardour  and  to  Hector,  with  whom,  I  hope,  yon  are  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled," (Neville  laughed,  and  shook  hands  with  Hector  aorosa  the  table,) 
'*  and  grant  me  a  moment's  audience." 

"  Yon  have  a  claim  on  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  were  my  business  more  urgent,'' 
9ud  Neville,  "  for  having  passed  myself  upon  you  under  a  false  name,  and 
rewarding  your  hospitality  by  injuring  your  nephew." 

**  Yon  served  him  as  he  deserved,"  said  Oldbuck — "  thouffh,  by  the  way, 
be  showed  as  much  good  sense  as  spirit  to-day -—Egad!  if  he  would  rub 
\xp  his  leamins,  and  read  Csasar  and  Polybius,  and  the  Stratagemaia 
Abiceni,  I  think  he  would  rise  in  the  army  —  and  I  will  certainly  lend  him 
a  lift." 

"He  ia  heartily  deserving  of  it,"  said  Neville;  ''and  I  am  clad  you 
excuse  me,  which  you  may  do  the  more  frankly,  when  you  know  that  I  am 
jO  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  better  right  to  the  name  of  NevilJ^>,  by  which 
I  Have  been  generally  distinguished,  than  to  that  of  Lovel.  under  whi^b 
y  aknspwme." 
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"  Indeed  1  then,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  oat  one  for  you  to  which  you  shaD 
have  a  firm  and  legal  title." 

"  Sir  1  —  I  trust  you  do  not  think  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  a  fit  sub- 
ject"  

''By  no  means,  yonng  man,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  intermpting 
him ;  —  "  I  believe  I  know  more  of  your  birth  than  you  do  yourself^  an<C 
to  convince  you  of  it,  you  were  educated  and  known  as  a  natural  son  of 
Qeraldin  Neville  of  Jieville's-burgh,  in  Yorkshire,  and,  I  presume,  as  l:*s 
destined  heir  ?" 

"Pardon  me — no  such  views  were  held  out  to  me.  I  was  liberalh 
educated,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  army  by  money  and  interest;  but  I 
believe  my  supposed  father  long  entertamed  some  ideas  of  marriage, 
though  he  never  carried  them  into  effect" 

'*Yoa  say  your  supposed  father? — What  leads  you  to  suppose  Mr. 
Geraldin  Neville  was  not  your  real  father  V 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Oldbnck,  that  you  would  not  ask  these  questions  on  a 
point  of  such  delicacy  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  I  will,  there* 
tore,  tell  you  candidly,  that  last  year,  while  we  occupied  a  small  town  ia 
French  Flanders,  I  found  in  a  convent,  near  which  I  was  quartered,  a 
woman  who  spoke  remarkably  good  English — She  was  a  Spaniard  —  her 
name  Teresa  D'Acunha.  In  the  process  of  our  acquaintance,  she  dis- 
covered who  I  was,  and  made  herseu  known  to  me  as  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  my  infancy.  She  dropped  more  than  one  hint  of  rank  to  which 
I  was  entitled,  and  of  injustice  done  to  me,  promising  a  more  full  disclo- 
sure in  case  of  the  death  of  a  lady  in  Scotland,  during  whose  lifetime  she 
was  determined  to  keep  the  secret.  She  also  intimatMl  that  Mr.  Qeraldin 
Neville  was  not  my  father.  We  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  driven 
from  the  town,  which  was  pillaged  with  savage  ferocity  by  the  republicans. 
The  religious  orders  were  the  particular  objects  of  their  hate  and  cruelty. 
The  convent  was  burned,  and  several  nuns  perished — among  others  Teresa ; 
and  with  her  all  chance  of  knovring  the  story  of  my  birth :  tragic  by  all 
accounts  it  must  have  been." 

**  Raro  atUccederUem  sceUstum,  or,  as  I  may  here  say,  sedesiatn,'*  said 
Oldbuok,  '*  deseruU  poena — even  Epicureans  admitted  that.  And  what  did 
you  do  upon  this  ?" 

"  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Neville  by  letter,  and  to  no  puipose.  I  then 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  threw  myself  at  his  feet»  conjuring  him  to 
complete  the  disclosure  which  Teresa  had  begun.  He  refused,  and,  on  my 
importunity,  indignantly  upbraided  me  with  the  favours  he  had  already 
conferred.  I  thought  he  abused  the  power  of  a  benefactor,  as  he  was.  com- 
pelled to  admit  he  had  no  title  to  tiiat  of  a  father,  and  we  parted  in  mutual 
displeasure.  I  renounced  the  name  of  Neville,  and  assumed  that  under 
which  you  knew  me.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  residing  with  a  friend  in 
the  north  of  England  who  favoured  my  disguise,  that  I  became  aoquiunted 
with  Miss  Wardour,  and  was  romantic  enough  to  follow  her  to  Gotland. 
My  mind  wavered  on  various  plans  of  life,  when  I  resolved  to  apply  once 
more  to  Mr.  Neville  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  my  birth.  It 
was  long  ere  I  received  an  answer ;  you  were  present  when  it  was  put  into 
my  hands.  He  informed  me  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  and  conjured  me» 
for  my  own  sake,  to  inquire  no  farther  into  the  nature  of  his  connexion 
with  me,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  declaring  it  to  be  such  and  so  inti- 
mato,  that  he  designed  to  constitute  me  his  heir.  When  I  was  preparing 
to  leave  Fairport  to  join  him,  a  second  express  brought  me  word  tnat  he 
was  no  mere.  The  possession  of  great  wealth  was  unable  to  suppress  the 
remorseful  feelines  with  which  I  now  regarded  my  conduct  to  my  bene- 
fiustor,  and  some  hints  in  his  letter  appearing  to  intimate  there  was  on  ray 
birth  a  deeper  stain  than  that  of  ordinary  illegitimacy,  I  remcaib#rec 
certain  prejudices  of  Sir  Arthur." 
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**  And  YOQ  brooded  over  these  melancholy  ideas  nnti]  yoa  were  ill, 
instead  of  coming  to  me  for  advice,  and  telling  me  the  whole  stoTj?"  said 
Oldbuck. 

"  Exactly ;  then  came  my  quarrel  with  Captain  M*Intjre,  and  my  oom« 
felled  departure  from  Fairport  and  its  vicinity/' 

*'From  love  and  from  poetry  —  Miss  Wardour  and  the  GaledoniadT" 

"  Most  true." 

**  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  ocenpied,  I  suppose,  with  plans  fo 
Sir  Arthur's  relief?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  assistance  of  Csptain  Wardour  at  Edinburgh/' 

"And  Edie  Ochiltree  here ^ you  see  I  know  the  whole  story.  But  hon 
came  you  by  the  treasure?" 

**  It  was  a  quantity  of  plate  which  had  belonged  to  my  uncle,  and  was 
left  in  the  custody  of  a  person  at  Fairport.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
had  sent  orders  that  it  should  be  melted  down.  He  perhaps  did  not  wish 
me  to  see  the  Glenallan  arms  upon  it." 

"  Well,  Major  Neville  —  or  let  me  say,  Lovel,  being  the  name  in  which  I 
rather  delight — you  must,  I  believe,  exchange  both  of  your  alias's  for  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Honourable  William  Geraldin,  commonly  called  Lord 
Geraldin." 

The  Antiquary  then  went  through  the  strange  and  melancholy  circum- 
stances concerning  his  mother's  death. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  '*  that  your  uncle  wished  the  report  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  child  of  this  unhappy  marriage  was  no  more  —  perhaps  he 
might  himself  have  an  eye  to  the  mberitance  of  his  brother  —  he  was  then 
a  gay  wild  young  man — But  of  all  intentions  againsi.  your  person,  how- 
ever much  the  evil  conscience  of  Elspeth  might  lead  her  to  suspect  him 
from  the  agitation  in  whi  .h  he  appeareid,  Teresa's  story  and  your  own  fully 
acquit  him.  And  now,  mv  dear  sir,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
a  son  to  a  father." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  descrioe  sucli  a  meetlns^  The  proofs  on  all  sides 
were  found  to  be  complete,  for  Mr.  Neville  had  left  a  distinct  account  of  the 
whole  transaction  with  his  confidential  steward  in  a  sealed  packet,  which 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  the  death  of  the  old  Countess ;  nis  motive  for 
preserving  secrecy  so  long  app^arin^  to  have  been  an  apprehension  of  the 
efifect  which  the  discovery,  fraught  with  so  much  disgrace,  must  necessarily 
produce  upon  her  hauffhty  and  violent  temper. 

In  the  evening  of  uiat  day,  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers  of  Qlenallan 
drank  prosperity  to  their  young  master.  In  a  month  aflervrards  Lord 
Geraldin  was  married  to  Miss  Wardour,  the  Antiquary  making  the  lady  a 
present  of  the  wedding  rinz — a  massy  circle  of  antique  chasing,  beanng 
the  motto  of  Aldobrand  Oli&nbuck,  Kunst  maeht  gunst. 

Old  Edie,  the  most  important  man  that  ever  wore  a  blue-gown,  bowls 
away  easily  from  one  friend's  house  to  another,  and  boasts  that  he  never 
travels  unless  on  a  sunny  day.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  has  given  some  symp- 
toms of  becoming  stationary,  being  frequently  found  in  the  comer  of  a 
■nug  cottage  between  Monkbams  and  Knockwinnock,  to  which  Caxon  re- 
treated upon  his  daughter's  marriage,  in  order  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  three  parochial  wies,  which  he  continues  to  keep  in  repair  though 
only  for  amusement.  Edie  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  This  is  a  gey  bem 
place,  and  it's  a  comfort  to  hae  sic  a  corner  to  sit  in  in  a  bad  day.'^  It  is 
thought,  as  he  grows  stiffer  in  the  joints,  he  will  finally  settle  there. 

The  bounty  of  such  wealthy  patrons  as  Lord  and  Lady  Qeraldin  flowed 
copiously  upon  Mrs.  Hadoway  and  upon  the  Mucklebackits.  By  the  former 
it  was  well  emploved,  by  the  latter  wasted.  Thev  continue,  nowever,  tc 
nceive  it,  but  under  the  adminibtration  of  Edie  Ochiltree ;  and  they  do  not 
Boeept  it  without  grumbling  at  the  channel  through  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Hector  is  rising  rapidly  m  the  army,  and  has  been  more  than  once  men* 
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tioned  in  the  Gasette,  and  rises  proportionally  hish  in  his  nnola's  ftvonr ; 
and  what  soaroely  pleases  the  young  soldier  less,  he  has  also  shot  two  nnah, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Antiquary's  perpetual  harpine  upon  the  story 
of  theoAoeo.  People  talk  of  a  mania^  oetween  Miss  M^Intyre  and  Cap- 
tain Wardour ;  hut  this  wants  oonfirmation. 

The  Antiquary  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  Knockwinnook  and  Glenallaii- 
House,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  completing  two  essays,  one  on  the  miul* 
shirt  of  the  Great  £arl,  and  the  other  on  the  left-hand  fl^anntlet  of  Hell-in 
Harness.  He  regularly  inquires  whether  Lord  Geraldin  has  oommenoed  the 
Caledoniad,  and  sh^es  his  head  at  the  answers  he  reoeiTes.  En  atiendcmt^ 
howereK,  he  has  eompleted  his  notes,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  them  public  without  risk  or 
ks  Thb  AMtiqUAMT, 
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Ahora  Men.  4i»t  U  ikttm/  Umtdm;  mmor  Awlyerf,  aqmmo§  N^rvty  f«e  lot  ./»Mr»  «». 

QiM  m#  |^M«  rsfpoficfitf  d  /  jr  tfnfratiefo  en  §u  opoeenlo.  Mi«f  <ftf  nna  WMUeiiUa  viefm 
terrada  eon  nna  eaJeniUa,  y  adriAirfo/a,  Aa^  en  e^  Irw  /t&roe  ^rmmdm  f  nsioe  jxipefei 
4s  m«y  buema  leira  feritoa  de  mano. — DoH  Quixora,  Parte  L  Cmpitnlo  S3. 

It  is  mighcj  weU,  said  the  priest ;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  books,  for  I  bare 
a  mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  ebaa- 
ber,  he  brought  oat  a  litUe  old  oloke-bag,  with  a  padloek  and  obain  to  it,  and  opening 
It,  he  took  out  three  large  rolnmes,  and  some  nanuseript  papers  written  In  m  flnt 
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As  I  may,  without  Tanitj,  presame  that  the  name  and  official  descriptiViii 
prefixed  to  this  Proem  will  secure  it,  from  the  sedate  and  reflecting  part  of 
■lankind,  to  whom  only  I  would  be  understood  to  address  my  Half,  such 
attention  as  is  due  to  the  sedulous  instructor  of  youth,  and  the  careful  per* 
former  of  my  Sabbath  duties,  I  will  forbear  to  hold  up  a  candle  to  the  aay> 
li^ht,  or  to  point  out  to  the  judicious  those  recommendations  of  m^  labours 
wnich  they  must  necessarily  anticipate  from  the  perusal  of  the  title-pase. 
Nevertheleas,  I  am  not  unaware,  that,  as  Envy  uways  dogs  Merit  at  me 
htels,  there  may  be  those  who  will  whisper,  that  albeit  my  learning  and 
good  principles  cannot  (lauded  be  the  heavens !)  be  denied  by  any  one,  yet 
tlut  my  situation  at  Gandercleuch  hath  been  more  favourable  to  my  acqui- 
sitions in  learning  than  to  the  enlargement  of  my  views  of  the  ways  and 
works  of  the  present  generation.  To  the  which  objection,  if,  peradventure, 
any  suUi  shall  be  started,  my  answer  shall  be  threefold : 

rirsty  Gandercleuch  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  part — the  navel  {si  fas  sit 
Ooare)  of  this  our  native  realm  of  Scotland ;  so  that  men,  from  every  corner 
tbeieof^  when  travelling  on  their  concernments  of  business,  either  towards 

0  ir  metropolis  of  law,  by  which  I  mean  Edinburgh,  or  towards  our  metro- 
polis and  mart  of  gain,  whereby  I  insinuate  Glasgow,  are  frequently  led  to 
make  Gandercleuch  their  abidmg  stage  and  place  of  rest  for  the  night. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  sceptical,  that  I,  who  have  sat 
in  the  leathern  arm-chair,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fire,  in  the  common 
room  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  winter  and  summer,  for  every  evening  in  my  life, 
during  forty  years  by  past  (the  Christian  Sabbaths  only  excepted),  must 
have  seen  more  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  various  tribes  and  people, 
than  if  I  had  sought  them  out  by  my  own  painful  travel  and  bodily  labour. 
Kven  so  doth  the  tollman  at  the  well-frequented  turnpike  on  the  Well-brae- 
head,  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  dwelling,  gather  more  receipt  of  custom, 
than  if,  moving  fotth  upon  the  road,  he  were  to  require  a  contribution  from 
each  person  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  his  journey,  when,  according  to 
tbe  vulgar  adage,  he  might  possibly  be  greeted  with  more  kicks  than  half- 
penoe. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  it  again  urged,  that  Ithacas,  the  most  wise  of 
the  Greeks,  acquired  his  renown,  as  the  Roman  poet  hath  assured  us,  by 
visiting  states  and  men,  I  reply  to  the  Zoilus  who  shall  adhere  ^o  this 
objection,  that,  de  facto,  I  have  seen  states  and  men  also ;  for  I  have  visited 
the  famous  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  former  twice,  and  the 
latter  three  times,  in  the  course  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.    And,  moreover, 

1  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly  (meaning  as  an  auditor,  in 
the  galleries  thereof),  and  have  heard  as  much  goodly  speaking  on  the  law 
of  patronage,  as,  with  the  fructification  thereof  in  mine  own  understand- 
ing, hath  made  me  be  considered  ns  an  oracle  upon  that  doctrine  ever  since 
my  safe  and  happ^  return  to  Gandercleuch. 

Again — and  thirdly,  irit  be  nevertheless  pretended  that  my  informa- 
linn  and  korwledee  of  maukind  liowever  extensive,  and  however  painfuliv 
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aoqnind,  by  coiiBtant  domestic  iD^uirj,  and  by  foreign  traveif  is,  natbeles% 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  recording  the  pleasant  narratives  of  my  Land- 
lord, I  will  let  these  critics  know,  to  their  own  eternal  shame  and  confusion, 
as  well  as  to  the  abashment  and  discomfiture  of  all  who  shall  rashly  take 
up  a  song  against  me,  that  I  am  not  the  writer,  redactor,  or  compiler,  of 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord ;  nor  am  I,  in  one  single  iota,  answerable  for 
their  contents,  more  or  less.  And  now,  ye  senoration  of  critics,  who  raise 
yourselves  up  as  it  were  brazen  serpents,  to  niss  with  your  tongues,  and  to 
smite  with  your  stings,  bow  yourselves  down  to  your  native  dust,  and 
acknowledge  that  yours  have  been  the  thoughts  of  ignorance,  and  the  words 
of  vain  foolishness.  Lo !  ye  are  caught  in  your  own  snare,  and  your  own 
p't  1  ath  yawned  for  you.  Turn,  then,  aside  from  the  task  that  is  too  heavr 
tor  you ;  destroy  not  your  teeth  by  gnawing  a  file ;  waste  not  your  strengtn 
by  spuming  against  a  castle  wall ;  nor  spend  your  breath  in  contending  in 
swiftness  with  a  fleet  steed ;  and  let  those  weign  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
who  shall  bring  with  them  the  scales  of  candour,  cleansed  from  the  rust  of 
prejudice  by  the  hands  of  intelligent  modesty.  For  these  alone  they  were 
compiled,  as  will  appear  from  a  brief  narrative  which  my  seal  for  truth 
compelled  me  to  make  supplementary  to  the  present  Proem. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  Landlora  was  a  pleasing  and  a  facetious  man, 
acceptable  unto  all  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch,  excepting  only  the  Laird, 
the  Exciseman,  and  those  for  whom  he  refused  to  draw  bquor  upon  trust. 
Their  causes  of  dislike  I  will  touch  separately,  adding  my  own  refutation 
thereof. 

His  honour,  the  Laird,  accused  our  Landlord,  deceased,  of  having  enooa- 
raged,  in  various  times  and  places,  the  destruction  of  hares,  rabbits,  fowls 
black  and  grey,  partridges,  moor-pouts,  roe-deer,  and  other  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, at  unlawful  seasons,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  which 
have  secured,  in  their  wisdom,  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  for  the  great 
of  the  earth,  whom  I  have  remarked  to  take  an  uncommon  (though  to  me, 
an  unintelligible)  pleasure  therein.  Now,  in  humble  deference  to  hia 
honour,  and  in  justifiable  defence  of  my  friend  deceased,  I  reply  to  this 
charge,  that  howsoever  the  form  of  such  animals  might  appear  to  be  similar 
to  those  so  protected  b^  the  law,  yet  it  was  a  mere  aecqriio  visus  ;  for  what 
resembled  hares  were,  in  fact,  hwrkids,  and  those  partaking  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  moor-fowl,  were  truly  wood-pigeana,  and  consum^  and  eaten  eo 
nomine,  and  not  otherwise. 

Again,  the  Exciseman  pretended,  that  my  deceased  Landlord  did  enooo- 
rage  that  species  of  manufacture  called  distillation,  without  havine  an 
especial  permission  from  the  Great,  technically  called  a  licence,  for  doing 
so.  Now,  I  stand  up  to  confront  this  falsehood ;  and  in  defiance  of  him, 
his  gauging-stick,  and  pen  and  inkhorn,  I  tell  him,  thtft  I  never  saw,  or 
tasted,  a  elass  of  unlawful  aqua  vitss  in  the  house  of  my  Landlord ;  nay, 
that,  on  tne  contrary,  we  needed  not  such  devices,  in  respect  of  a  pleasing 
and  somewhat  seductive  liquor,  which  was  vended  and  consumca  at  the 
Wallace  Inn,  under  the  name  of  mourUain  dew.  If  there  is  a  penalty 
against  manufacturing  such  a  liquor,  let  him  show  me  the  statute;  and 
when  he  does.  Til  tell  him  if  I  will  obey  it  or  no. 

Concerning  those  who  came  to  my  Landlord  for  liquor,  and  went  thirsty 
away,  for  lack  of  present  coin,  or  future  credit,  I  cannot  but  say  it  has 
srieved  my  bowels  as  if  the  case  had  been  mine  own.  Nevertheless,  my 
Landlord  considered  the  necessities  of  a  thirsty  soul,  and  would  permit 
them,  in  extreme  need,  and  when  their  soul  was  impoverished  for  lack  of 
moisture,  to  drink  to  the  full  value  of  their  watches  and  wearing  apparel, 
exclusively  of  their  inferior  habiliments,  which  he  was  uniformly  inexorafjle 
in  obliging  them  to  retain,  for  the  credit  of  the  house.  As  to  mine  owo 
liairt,  1  may  well  say  that  he  never  refused  me  that  modicum  of  refreshment 
with  which  I  am  wont  to  recruit  nature  after  the  fati^^ies  of  my  school    It 
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!■  Iroe,  I  taaghfc  his  five  tons  English  and  Latin,  writing,  book-keepins,  with 
«  tinctare  of  mathematics,  and  Uiat  I  instmcted  his  daughter  in  psalmody. 
Nor  do  I  remember  me  of  any  fee  or  honorcnrium  received  from  him  on 
aooonnt  of  these  my  labours,  except  the  oompotations  aforesaid; — nevei^ 
theless,  this  compensation  suited  my  humour  well,  since  it  is  a  hard  sen- 
tence to  bid  a  dry  throat  wait  till  quarteiMlay. 

But,  truly,  were  I  to  speak  my  simple  conceit  and  belief,  I  think  my 
Landlord  was  chiefly  moved  to  waive  in  my  behalf  the  usuiU  re<^uisition  of 
ft  symbol,  or  reckoning,  from  the  pleasure  he  was  wont  to  take  in  my  con- 
versation, which,  though  solid  ana  edifying  in  the  main,  was,  like  a  well 
built  palace,  decorated  with  facetious  narratives  and  devices,  tending  much 
to  the  enhancement  and  ornament  thereof.  And  so  pleased  was  my  Land- 
lord of  the  Wallace  in  his  replies  during  such  colloquies,  that  there  was  no 
district  in  Scotland,  yea,  and  no  peculiar,  and,  as  it  were,  distinctive  custom 
therein  practised,  but  was  discussed  betwixt  us ;  insomuch,  that  those  who 
■lood  by  were  wont  to  say,  it  was  worth  a  bottle  of  ale  to  hear  us  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  And  not  a  few  travellers,  from  distant  parts,  as 
well  as  from  the  remote  districts  of  our  kingdom,  we^  wont  to  mingle  in 
the  conversation,  and  to  tell  news  that  had  been  gathered  in  foreign  lands, 
or  preserved  from  oblivion  in  this  our  own. 

Now,  I  chanced  to  have  contracted  for  teaching  the  lower  classes  with  a 
young  person  called  Peter,  or  Patrick,  Pattieson,  who  had  been  educated 
for  our  Holy  Kirk, — yea,  had,  by  the  Ucence  of  presbytery,  his  voice  opened 
therein  as  a  preacher, — who  delighted  in  the  collection  of  olden  tales  and 
legends,  and  in  eamishine  them  with  the  flowers  of  poesy,  whereof  he  was 
a  vwn  and  frivolous  pro^ssor ;  for  he  followed  not  the  example  of  those 
atronir  poets  whom  I  proposed  to  him  as  a  pattern,  but  forined  versification 
of  a  mmsy  and  modem  texture,  to  the  compounding  whereof  was  necessary 
miall  pains  and  less  thought.  And  hence  1  have  chid  him  as  being  one  of 
those  who  bring  forward  the  fatal  revolution  prophesied  by  Mr.  Robert 
Carey,  in  his  Vaticination  on  the  Death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Donne : 

Now  thoo  «it  CMM.  wad  thj  itriet  law*  wUl  Iw 
Too  hard  fnr  ubeitiiMa  i«  poetry : 
Till  rwnm  (by  the«  rafined)  in  thk  lait  ago 
Turn  ballad  rhyno. 

I  had  also  disputations  with  him  touching  his  indul^ng  rather  a  flowing 
and  redundant  than  a  concise  and  stately  diction  in  his  prose  exercitations. 
But  notvntiistanding  these  symptoms  of  inferior  taste,  and  a  humour  of 
oontradicting  his  betters  upon  passages  of  dubious  construction  in  Latin 
authors,  I  did  grievously  lament  when  Peter  Pattieson  was  removed  from 
me  by  death,  even  as  if  he  had  been  the  offspring  of  my  own  loins.  And 
in  respect  hie  papers  had  been  left  in  loy  care  (to  answer  funeral  and  death- 
bed expenses),  I  conceived  mvself  entitled  to  dispose  of  one  parcel  thereof, 
entitieo,  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  to  one  cunnins  in  the  trade  (as  it  is 
called)  of  bookselling.  He  was  a  mirthful  man,  of  small  stature,  cunning 
in  counterfeiting  of  voices,  and  in  making  facetious  tales  and  responses, 
and  whom  I  have  to  laud  for  the  truth  of  his  dealings  towards  me. 

Now,  therefore,  the  worid  may  see  the  injustice  that  charges  me  with  in- 
capacity to  write  these  narratives,  seeing,  that  though  I  have  proved  that  I 
eould  have  written  them  if  I  would,  yet,  not  having  done  so,  the  censure 
will  deservedly  fall,  if  at  all  due,  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson ; 
whereas  I  must  be  justly  entiUed  to  the  praise,  when  anyjs  due,  seeing 
Ibat,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  wittily  and  logically  exprespcth  it»^ 

That  wiUiont  which  a  thins  ia  not, 

U  " 


The  work,  therefore,  is  unto  me  as  a  child  is  to  a  parent;  in  the  which 
child,  if  it  proveth  worthy,  the  parent  hath  honour  and  praise ;  but,  if  other 
the  disgrace  will  deservedly  attach  to  itself  alone. 
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I  hnve  only  further  to  intimate,  that  Mr.  Peter  Puttieeoo,  in  airviipiig 
these  Tales  for  the  press,  hath  more  consulted  his  own  fancy  than  the  aeea 
racjr  of  the  narrative ;  nay,  that  he  hath  sometimes  hlended  two  or  three 
stories  together  for  the  more  grace  of  his  plots; — of  which  infidelity^, 
although  I  disapprove  and  enter  my  testimony  against  it,  yet  I  have  not 
taken  upon  me  to  correct  the  same,  in  respect  it  was  the  will  of  the  deceased 
that  his  manuscript  should  be  submitted  to  the  press  without  diminution  ot 
alteration.  A  fanciful  nicety  it  was  on  the  part  of  my  deceased  friend, 
who,  if  thinking  wisely,  ought  rather  to  have  conjured  me,  by  all  the  tendet 
ties  of  our  frienaship  and  common  pursuits,  to  hav^  carefully  revised,  altered, 
and  augmented,  at  my  iudgment  and  discretion.  But  the  will  of  the  d€«d 
must  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  even  when  we  weep  over  their  pertinacity  and 
self-delusion.  So,  gentle  reader,  I  bid  you  &rewell,  recommending  yon  to 
such  fare  as  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  produce ;  and  I  will  only 
farther  premise,  that  each  tale  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  men- 
tioninj;  the  persons  by  whom,  ana  the  circnmstanoes  under  which,  tbt 
ojktenab  thereif  were  ooUected. 

JiBiDUH  Cui8sao«BaM. 
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HIS  LOVING  COUNTKTMEN, 

iraBTHXR  TEST    ARK   !>■  NO  V  I  K  ATBIT 

V«]f  OF  THB  80VTH,  OSNTLXVEN  OF  TBB  NOBTS, 

PBOFLB   OF   THB   WXST,   OB   FOLK   OF    FIFB; 

THESB  TALES, 

IL&VSTBATITB   OF    ANCIBNT   SCOTTISH    VANITBBB, 

AND  OF  THB 

TBADITIOKS  OF  THBIB  RBSFBCTITB  DI8TBICT8, 

ABB  BBSPBCTFULLT  IN8GRIBBD 

•T  THBIB   FBIBND   AND   LIBGB    FBLL0W-8UBJB0V, 

iBDSDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAJf. 
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INTRODUCTION  —  (1829.) 

Thb  ideal  being  \rho  is  here  presented  as  residing  in  solitude^  and 
haanted  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity,  and  a  suspicion  of  his 
bein^^  generally  subjected  to  the  scorn  of  his  fellow-men,  is  not  altogether 
imaginary.  An  individual  existed  many  years  since,  under  the  author's 
obserration,  which  suggested  such  a  character.  This  poor  unfortunate 
man's  name  was  Davia  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Tweeddale.  lie  was  the  son 
of  a  labourer  in  the  slate-quarries  of  Stobo,  and  must  have  been  born  in 
the  mift-shapen  form  which  he  exhibited,  though  he  sometimes  imputed  it 
to  ill-usage  when  in  infancy.  He  was  bred  a  brush-maker  at  Edmbur^h, 
and  had  wandered  to  several  places,  working  at  his  trade,  from  all  which 
he  was  chased  by  the  disagreeable  attention  which  his  hideous  singularity 
of  farm  and  face  attracted  wherever  he  came.  The  author  understood  him 
to  say  he  had  even  been  in  Dublin. 

Tired  at  length  of  being  the  object  of  shouts,  laughter,  and  derision,  David 
Ritchie  resolved,  like  a  deer  hunted  from  the  herd,  to  retreat  to  some  wilder- 
neste,  where  he  might  have  the  least  possible  communication  with  the  world 
which  scoffed  at  him.  lie  settled  himself,  with  this  view,  upon  a  patch  of 
wild  moorland  at  the  bottom  of  a. bank  on  the  farm  of  Woodhouse,  in  the 
sequestered  vale  of  the  small  river  Manor,  in  Peebles-shire.  The  few  people 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way  were  much  surprised,  and  some  supMsr- 
stitious  persons  a  little  alarmed,  to  see  so  strange  a  figure  as  Bow'd  Davio 
(t.  e.  Crooked  David)  employed  in  a  task,  for  which  he  seemed  so  totally 
unfit,  as  that  of  erecting  a  house.  The  cottage  which  he  built  was  ex- 
tremely small,  but  the  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  a  little  garden  that  sur- 
rounded it,  were  constructed  with  an  ambitious  degree  of  solidity,  being 
composed  of  layers  of  large  stones  and  turf;  and  some  of  the  comer  stones 
were  so  weighty,  as  to  puzzle  the  spectators  how  such  a  person  as  the  archi- 
tect could  possibly  have  raised  them.  In  fact,  David  received  from  passen- 
gers, or  those  who  came  attracted  by  curiosity,  a  good  deal  of  assistance ; 
and  as  no  one  knew  how  much  aid  had  been  given  by  others,  the  wonder 
of  each  individual  remained  undiminished. 

The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  the  late  Sir  James  Naesmith,  Baronet, 
chanced  to  pass  this  singular  dwelling,  which,  having  been  placed  there 
without  ri^ht  or  leave  asked  or  given,  formed  an  exact  parallel  with  Fal* 
staff's  simile  of  a  "  fair  house  built  on  another's  ground  ;'*  so  that  poor 
David  might  have  lost  his  edifice  by  mistaking  the'  property  where  he  had 
erected  it.  Of  course,  the  proprietor  entertained  no  idea  of  exacting  such 
a  forfeiture,  but  readily  sanctioned  the  harmless  encroachment. 

The  personal  description  of  Elshender  of  Mucklestane-Moor  has  been 

Sneraliy  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably  exact  and  unexagserated  portrait  of 
ivid  of  Manor  Water.     He  was  not  quite  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  since 
he  conJd  stand  upright  in  the  door  of  his  mansion,  which  was  lust  that 

^   ^  (271) 
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boieht.  Ihe  following  particulars  concerning  his  figure  and  temper  occnr 
in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1817,  and  are  now  understood  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
recorded  with  much  spirit  the  traditions  of  the  Good  Town,  and,  in  other 
publications,  largely  and  agreeably  added  to  the  stock  of  our  popular  anti- 
quities. He  is  the  countryman  of  David  Ritchie,  and  had  the  best  acoesi 
to  collect  anecdotes  of  him. 

"  His  skull,"  says  this  authority,  "  which  was  of  an  oblong  and  rather 
unusual  shape,  was  said  to  be  of  such  strength,  that  he  could  strike  it  with 
ease  through  the  panel  of  a  door,  or  the  end  of  a  barrel.  His  laugh  is  s^d 
to  have  been  quite  horrible ;  and  his  screech-owl  voice,  shrill,  unconth,  and 
dissonant,  corresponded  well  with  his  other  peculiarities. 

**  There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  about  his  dress.  He  usually  vrore 
an  old  slouched  hat  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  when  at  home,  a  sort  of 
cowl,  or  night-cap.  He  never  wore  shoes,  being  unable  to  ailapt  them  to 
his  mis-shapen  finlike  feet,  but  always  had  both  feet  and  legs  quite  con- 
cealed, and  wrapped  up  with  pieces  of  cloth.  He  always  walked  with  a 
sort  of  pole  or  pike-etafr,  considerably  taller  than  himself.  His  habits  were, 
in  many  respects,  singular,  and  indicated  a  mind  congenial  to  its  uncouth 
tabernacle.  A  jealous,  misanthropical,  and  irritable  temper,  was  his  promi- 
nent characteristic.  The  sense  oi  his  deformity  hauntea  him  like  a  phan* 
torn.  And  the  insults  and  scorn  to  which  this  exposed  him,  had  poisoned 
his  heart  with  fierce  and  bitter  feelings,  which,  irom  other  points  in  hia 
character,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  largely  infused  into  his  original 
temperament  than  that  of  his  fellow-men. 

"lie  detested  children  on  account  of  their  propensity  to  insult  and  per> 
secute  him.  To  strangers  he  was  generally  reserved,  crabbed,  and  surly ; 
and  though  he  by  no  means  refused  assistance  or  charity,  he  seldom  either 
expressed  or  exhibited  much  gratitude.  Even  towards  persons  who  had 
been  his  greatest  benefactors,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  hit 
good- will,  ne  frequently  displayed  much  caprice  and  jealousy.  A  lady  who 
had  known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  who  has  furnished  us  in  the  modI 
obliging  manner  with  some  particulars  respecting  him,  says,  that  although 
Dnvie  showed  as  much  respect  and  attachment  to  her  father's  family,  as  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  show  to  any,  yet  they  were  always  obliged  to  be  verr 
cautious  in  their  deportment  towards  him.  One  day,  having  gone  to  visit 
him  with  another  lady,  he  took  them  through  his  garden,  and  was  showing 
them,  with  much  prido  and  good-humour,  all  his  rich  and  tastefully  assorted 
borders,  when  they  happened  to  stop  near  a  plot  of  cabbages  which  had  been 
somewhat  injured  by  tne  caterpillars.  Davie  observing  one  of  the  ladies 
smile,  instantly  assumed  his  savage,  scowling  aspect,  rushed  among  the 
cabbages,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces  with  his  keni,  exclaiming,  *  I  hate  the 
worms,  for  they  mock  me !' 

**  Another  lady,  likewise  a  friend  and  old  acquaintance  of  his,  very  unin* 
tentionally  gave  Da^«d  mortal  offence  on  a  similar  occasion.  Throwing 
back  his  jealous  glanov  o  he  was  ushering  her  into  his  garden,  he  fiinciea 
he  observed  her  spit,  and  exclaimed  with  great  ferocity,  'Am  I  a  toad, 
woman !  that  ye  spit  at  me  —  that  ye  spit  at  me?'  and  without  listening  to 
any  answer  or  excuse,  drove  her  out  of  his  garden  with  imprecations  and 
insult.  When  irritated  by  persons  for  whom  he  entertainea  little  respect^ 
his  misanthropy  displayed  itself  in  words,  and  sometimes  in  actions,  of  still 
greater  rudeness ;  and  he  used  on  such  occasions  the  most  unusual  and 
singularly  savage  imprecations  and  threato."* 

Nature  maintains  a  certain  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  all  her  works; 
and  there  is  no  state  perhaps  so  utterly  desolate,  which  does  not  possess 
4ome  source  of  gratification  peculiar  to  itoelf.    This  pooi  man,  i^hose  mi^ 
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ftntluropy  was  foanded  in  a  Benae  of  bis  own  preternatural  deformity,  h*^ 
jet  his  own  particular  eigoymento.  Driven  into  solitude,  he  became  la 
admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  His  garden,  which  he  sedulously  culti* 
Yated,  and  from  a  piece  of  wild  moorland  made  a  very  productive  spot,  wai 
his  pride  and  his  delight;  but  he  was  also  an  admirer  of  more  natural 
beauty :  the  soft  sweep  of  the  green  hill,  the  bubbling  of  a  clear  fountain, 
or  the  complexities  of  a  wild  thicket,  were  scenes  on  which  he  often  gased 
for  hours,  and,  as  he  said,  with  inexpressible  delight.  It  was  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  he  was  fond  of  Shenstonc's  pastorals,  and  some  parts  o' 
Paradise  Lost.  The  author  has  heard  bis  most  unmusical  voice  repeat  the 
celebrated  description  of  Paradise,  which  he  seemed  fullj  to  appreciate. 
His  other  studies  were  of  a  different  cast,  chiefly  polemical.  He  never 
went  to  the  parish  church,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of  entertaininir  het» 
rodox  opinions,  though  his  objection  was  probably  to  the  concourse  of  spes 
fcators,  to  whom  he  must  have  exposed  his  unseemly  deformitv.  He  spoke 
of  a  future  state  with  intense  feeling,  and  even  with  tears,  be  expressed 
disgust  at  the  idea  of  his  remains  being  mixed  with  the  common  rubbish, 
as  he  called  it,  of  the  churchyard,  and  selected  with  his  usual  taste  a  beau* 
tiful  and  wild  spot  in  the  glen  where  he  had  his  hermitage,  in  which  to  take 
his  last  repose.  He  changed  his  mind,  however,  and  was  finally  interred 
in  the  common  burial-ground  of  Manor  parish.  The  author  has  invested 
Wise  Elshie  with  some  qualities  which  made  him  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulflir,  a  man  possessed  of  supernatural  power.  Common  fame  paid 
David  Kitehie  a  similar  compliment,  for  some  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  as 
well  as  all  the  children,  in  the  neighbourhood,  held  him  to  be  what  is  called 
uneannf/.  He  himself  did  not  altogether  discourage  the  idea ;  it  enlarged 
his  verv  limited  circle  of  power,  and  in  so  fiur  gratified  his  conceit ;  and  it 
soothed  his  misanthropy,  oy  increasing  his  means  of  giving  terror  or  pain. 
But  even  in  a  rude  Scottish  glen  thirty  years  back,  the  fear  of  sorcery  was 
very  much  out  of  date. 

David  Ritohie  affected  to  frequent  solitary  scenes,  especially  such  as  were 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  valued  himself  upon  his  courage  in  dointt  so. 
To  oe  sure  he  had  little  chance  of  meeting  any  thing  more  ugly  than  bim- 
eelf.  At  heart,  he  was  superstitious,  and  planted  many  rowans  (mountain 
ashes)  around  his  hut,  as  a  certain  defence  against  necromancy.  For  the 
tfame  reason,  doubtless,  he  desired  to  have  rowan-trees  set  about  his  graveu 

We  have  stated  that  David  Ritohie  loved  objects  of  natural  beauty.  His 
only  living  favourites  were  a  dog  and  a  cat,  to  which  he  was  particularly 
attached,  and  his  bees,  which  he  treated  with  great  care.  He  took  a  sister, 
latterly,  to  live  in  a  hut  a^jftcent  to  his  own,  but  he  did  not  permit  her  to 
enter  it.  She  was  weak  in  intellect,  but  not  deformed  in  person ;  simple, 
jr  rather  silly,  but  not,  like  her  brother,  sullen  or  bisarre.  David  was  never 
affectionate  to  her ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature ;  but  he  endured  her.  He 
maintained  himself  and  her  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  garden  and 
bee-hivoe;  and,  latterly,  they  had  a  small  allowance  from  the  parish.  In- 
deed, in  the  simple  and  patriarchal  state  iu  which  the  country  then  was, 
persons  in  the  situation  of^ David  and  his  sister  were  sure  to  be  supported. 
They  had  only  to  apply  to  the  next  gentleman  or  respectable  farmer,  and 
were  sure  to  find  them  equally  ready  and  willing  to  supply  their  very 
moderate  wante.  David  often  received  gratuities  from  strangers,  which  he 
never  asked,  never  refused,  and  never  seemed  to  consider  as  an  obligation. 
He  had  a  right,  indeed,  to  regard  himself  as  one  of  Nature's  paupers,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  title  to  be  maintained  by  his  kind,  even  by  that  deformity 
which  closed  against  him  all  ordinary  ways  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
oim  labour.  Besides,  a  bag  was  suspended  in  the  mill  for  David  Ritohie's 
benefit ;  and  those  who  were  carrying  home  a  melder  of  meal,  seldom  failed 
to  add  a  ffowpen,*  to  the  alms-bag  of  the  deformed  cripple.    In  short,  David 
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had  n  >  bcciM^on  for  money,  save  to  purchase  snufF,  his  only  luzary,  in  irhieh 
he  indulged  himself  liberally.  When  he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  he  was  f<)und  to  have  hoarded  about  twenty  pounds,  a  habit 
very  consistent  with  his  disposition ;  for  wealth  is  power,  and  power  was 
what  David  Ritohie  desired  to  possess,  as  a  compensation  for  his  ezclnsion 
from  human  society. 

Ills  sister  survived  till  the  publication  of  the  tale  to  which  this  brief 
notice  forms  the  introduction ;  and  the  author  is  sorry  to  learn  that  a  sort 
of  "local  sympathy,"  and  the  ciiriosit^  then  expressed  concerning  the 
Author  of  Waverley  and  the  subjects  of  his  Novels,  exposed  the  poor  woman 
to  inquiries  which  gave  her  pain.  When  pressed  about  her  brother's  pecu- 
liarities, she  asked,  in  her  turn,  why  they  would  not  permit  the  dead  to  rest? 
7o  others  who  pressed  for  some  account  of  her  parents,  she  answered  in  the 
same  tone  of  feeling. 

The  author  saw  this  poor,  and,  it  .may  be  said,  unhappy  man,  in  autumn 
1797.  Being  then,  as  ne  has  the  happiness  still  to  remain,  connected  by 
ties  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  family  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Adam  Fer- 

fusson,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  who  then  resided  at  the  mansion- 
ouse  of  Halyards,  in  the  vale  of  Manor,  about  a  mile  from  Ritehie's 
hermitage,  the  author  was  upon  a  visit  at  Halyards,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  this  singular  anchorite,  whom  Dr. 
Fergusson  considered  as  an  extraordinary  character,  and  whom  he  assisted 
in  various*  ways,  particularly  by  the  occasional  loan  of  books.  Though  the 
taste  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poor  peasant  did  not»  it  may  be  supposed, 
always  correspond,*  Dr.  Fergusson  considered  him  as  a  man  of  a  powerful 
capacity  and  original  ideas,  but  whose  mind  was  thrown  off  its  just  bias  by 
a  predominant  degree  of  self-love  and  self-opinion,  galled  by  the  sense  of 
riaicule  and  contempt,  and  avenging  itself  upon  society,  in  idea  at  leasts 
by  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 

David  Ritohie,  besides  the  utter  obscurity  of  his  life  while  in  existence, 
had  been  dead  for  many  years,  when  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  such  a 
character  might  be  made  a  powerful  agent  in  fictitious  narrative.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, sketehed  that  of  Elshie  of  the  Mucklestane-Moor.  The  story 
was  int^ded  to  be  longer,  and  the  catastrophe  more  artificially  brought 
out ;  but  a  friendly  critic,  to  whose  opinion  I  subjected  the  work  m  ito  pro- 
gress, was  of  opinion,  tiiat  the  idea  of  the  Solitary  was  of  a  kind  too 
revolting,  and  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  interest  Uie  reader.  As  I  bad 
Kood  ri^t  to  consider  my  adviser  as  an  excellent  judge  of  public  opinion, 
1  got  <m  my  subject  by  hastening  the  dtory  to  an  end,  as  hat  as  it  was 
possible ;  and,  by  huddling  into  one  volume,  a  tale  which  was  defrigned  to 
occupy  two,  have  perhaps  produced  a  narrative  as  much  disproportioned 
and  distorted,  as  the  Black  Dwarf,  who  is  ito  subject. 


*  1  raoMtmlMr  D»tid  wai  pwtieiiUiljr  anzioaa  to  im  a  book,  whidi  ho  flaHeil,  I  thhik,  LaMara  IoUm 
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PRILIMINART. 

UMt  aaf  pUloMphir  Im  thm,  ShepbenlT 

Af  Tov  Lu  R. 

It  wm  a  fine  April  morning  (excepting  that  it  bad  snowed  bard  the  nigbt 
before,  and  the  ground  remained  covered  with  a  dauling  mantle  of  nix 
mshee  in  depth)  when  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  Wallace  Inn.  The  first 
was  a  strong,  tall,  powerful  man,  in  a  grey  nding-coat,  having  a  hat  covered 
with  wax-cloth,  a  huge  silver-mounted  horse-whip,  boots,  and  dreadnought 
overalls.  lie  was  mounted  on  a  lar^  strong  brown  mare,  rough  in  coat, 
but  well  in  condition,  with  a  saddle  of  the  yeomanry  cut,  and  a  double-bitted 
military  bridle.  The  man  who  accompanied  him  was  apparently  his  ser- 
vant ;  he  rode  a  shaggjjr  little  grey  pony,  had  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and 
a  lar^  check  napkinlolded  about  his  neck,  wore  a  pair  of  long  blue  worsts 
hose  instead  of  ooots,  had  his  gloveless  hands  much  stained  with  tar,  and 
observed  an  air  of  deference  anarespect  towards  his  companion,  but  without 
any  of  those  indications  of  precedence  and  punctilio  wnich  are  preserved 
between  the  gentry  and  their  domestics.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  travel- 
lers entered  the  court-yard  abreast,  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  been  carrying  on  betwixt  them  was  a  joint  eiaculation, 
"  Lord  guide  us,  an  this  weather  last,  what  will  come  o'  the  lambs  V  The 
hint  was  sufficient  for  m  v  Landlord,  who,  advancing  to  take  the  horse  of  the 
principal  person,  and  holding  him  bv  the  reins  as  he  dismounted,  while  his 
ostler  renaered  the  same  service  to  the  attendant,  welcomed  the  stranger  to 
Gandercleuch,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  inquired,  *'What  news  from  the 
south  hielands?" 

**  News  V*  said  the  farmer,  "  bad  eneueh  news,  I  think ; — an  we  can  carry 
through  the  yowes,  it  will  be  a'  we  can  ao ;  we  maun  e'en  leave  the  lambs 
to  the  Black  Dwarf's  care." 

**Ay.  ay,"  subjoined  the  old  shepherd,  (for  such  he  was,)  shaking  his 
head,  '*  he'll  be  unco  busy  amang  the  morts  this  season." 

"The  Black  Dwarf  1"  said  my  Uamed friend  and  pairanj*  Mr.  Jedediali 
CleiRhbotham,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  personage  may  he  be?" 

**  Hout  awa'  man,"  answered  the  farmer, '  ye'Il  hae  heard  o'  Canny  Elshie 
the  Black  Dwarf,  or  1  am  muckle  mistaen — A'  the  warld  tells  tales  about 
him,  but  it's  but  daft  nonsense  after  a' — I  dinna  believe  a  word  o't  frae 
beginning  to  end." 

*  We  hiiT«.  in  this  mtul  other  imtanoec.  printed  in  italini  Noroe  few  words  which  the  worth?  editor,  Mr. 
J«tf«dteh  Clrishhtiriieiii  Mems  to  have  inierpoleied  upon  the  lesrt  of  his  deoeaseil  friend.  Mr.  PhUicsoii.  We 
■list  obeerre.  once  for  ell.  that  such  liberties  seem  only  to  bare  been  taken  by  the  learned  R««tlemvi  when 
ha  nwn  eliaract«r  ami  amdnn  are  oonnereed ;  and  sarsly  be  most  be  tlie  best  indfe  oT  the  it)  le  ui  whic> 
o«  ewa  HMuaeier  and  oowloot  should  be  traatod  o£  ^,^ 
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"Your  tnther  believed  it  unco  stievely,  though/'  said  the  old  miiD,  to 
vrhoui  the  8ccptici8m  of  his  master  gave  obvious  displeasure. 

"  Ay,  very  true,  Bauldie,  but  that  was  in  the  time  o'  the  black-faces—  the^ 
believed  a  hantle  queer  things  in  thae  days»  that  naebody  heeds  sinre  the 
lang  sheep  cam  in/* 

"  The  mair's  the  pity,  the  mair's  the  pity/'  said  the  old  man.  "  Your 
father, — and  sae  I  have  aflen  tell'd  ye,  maister, — wad  hae  been  sair  vexed 
to  hae  seen  the  auld  poel-hoose  wa's  pu'd  down  to  make  pork-dykes ;  and 
the  bonny  broomy  knowe  where  he  liked  sae  weel  to  sit  at  e'en,  wi'  his  plaid 
about  him,  and  look  at  the  kye  as  they  cam  down  the  loaning,  ill  wad  he 
hae  liked  to  hae  seen  that  braw  sunny  knowe  a'  riven  out  wi'  Uic  pleugh  in 
ilie  fashion  it  is  at  this  day/' 

"  Ilout,  Bauldie,"  replied  the  principal,  "  tak  ye  that  dram  the  landlord's 
offering  ye,  and  never  fash  your  head  about  the  changes  o'  the  warld,  sae 
lang  as  ye're  blithe  and  bien  yoursell/' 

"Wussingyour  health,  sirs,"  said  the  shepherd ;  and  having  taken  off  bis 

f^lass,  and  observed  the  whisky  was  the  right  thing,  he  continued,  "  It's-  no 
or  the  like  o'  us  to  be  judging,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  a  bonny  knowe  that 
broomy  knowe,  and  an  unoo  braw  shelter  for  the  lambs  in  a  severe  morning 
like  this." 

"  Ay,"  said  his  patron,  *'  but  ye  ken  we  maun  hae  turnips  for  the  lang 
theep,  billie,  and  muckle  hard  wark  to  get  them,  baith  wi'  tne  pleugh  and 
the  howe ;  and  that  wad  sort  ill  wi'  sitting  on  the  broomy  knowe,  and  crack- 
ing about  Black  Dwarfs,  and  siccan  clavers,  as  was  the  gate  lang  syne,  wheo 
Uie  short  sheep  were  in  the  fashion/' 

"Aweel,  awcel,  maister,"  said  the  attendant,  "short  sheep  had  short 
rants,  I'm  thinking/' 

Here  my  worthy  and  learned  patron  again  interposed,  and  observed,  "  that 
he  could  never  perceive  any  material  difference,  in  point  of  longitude, 
between  one  sheep  and  another/' 

This  occasioned  a  loud  horse  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  an 
astonished  stare  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  "  It's  the  woo',  man, — ^it's  the 
woo',  and  no  the  beasts  themsells,  that  makes  them  be  ca'd  lang  or  short. 
I  believe  if  ye  were  to  measure  their  backs,  the  short  sheep  wad  be  rather 
the  lan/irer-bodied  o'  the  twa ;  but  it's  the  woo'  that  pays  the  rent  in  thae 
days,  and  it  had  muckle  need." 

"  Odd,  Bauldie  says  very  true,  — short  sheep  did  make  short  rents — my 
father  paid  for  our  steading  just  threescore  punds,  and  it  stands  me  in  three 
hundred,  plack  and  bawbee. — And  that's  very  true — I  hae  nae  time  to  be 
standing  here  clavcring — Landlord,  get  us  our  breakfast,  and  see  an'  get  the 
yauds  fed — I  am  for  doun  to  Christy  Wilson's,  to  see  if  him  and  me  can  groe 
about  the  luckpenny  I  am  to  gie  him  for  his  year-aulds.  We  had  drank  sax 
mutchkins  to  the  making  the  bargain  at  St.  BoswoU's  fair,  and  some  gate 
we  canna  gree  upon  the  particulars  preceesely,  for  as  muckle  time  as  we 
took  about  it  —  I  doubt  we  draw  to  a  plea  —  But  hoar  ye,  neighbour," 
addressing  my  trorthf/  and  leaimed  patron,  "if  ye  want  to 'hear  ony  thing 
«bout  lang  or  short  sheep,  I  will  be  back  here  to  ray  kail  against  ane  o'clock; 
or,  if  ye  want  ony  auld  warld  stories  about  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  sic-like, 
if  ye'll  ware  a  half  mutchkin  upon  Bauldie  there,  he'll  crack  t'ye  like  a 
pen-gun.  And  I'se  gie  ye  a  mutchkin  myscU,  man,  if  I  can  settle  weel  wi' 
Christy  Wilson." 

The  farmer  returned  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  with  him  came  Christy 
Wilson,  tlieir  difference  having  been  fortunately  settled  without  an  appeal 
V)  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe..  My  learned  and  tuorthy  patron  Tailed 
not  to  attend,  both  on  account  of  the  refreshment  promised  to  the  mind  and 
to  the  body,  aUhongh  lie  in  known  to  partaJce  of  the  loiter  in  a  very  moderate 
ieyree;  and  the  party,  with  which  my  Landlord  was  associated,  ccntinued 
(o  sit  ^ate  in  the  evening,  seasoning  their  liquor  with  many  choice  tales  and 
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•ungs.  The  kwt  incident  which  I  recollect,  was  my  learned  and  wortn*j 
patron  falling  from  his  chair,  just  as  he  connluded  a  long  lecture  npon  tem- 
perance, by  reciting,  from  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  couplet,  which  he  rigki 
ftappUy  transferred  from  the  yice  of  ayarice  to  that  of  ebriety 

Htt  that  hai  Juit  enenp h  mav  aooudlj  ftleep, 
TiM  owareooM  oaljr  nahet  folk  to  Beep. 

In  the  course  of  the  cTening  the  Black  Dwarf*  had  not  been  forgotten, 
and  the  old  shepherd,  Bauldie,  told  so  many  stories  of  him,  that  they  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  also  appeared,  though  not  till  the  third  punch- 
bowl was  emptied,  that  much  of  toe  farmer's  scepticism  on  the  subject  was 
affected,  as  eviocing  a  liberality  of  thinking,  and  a  freedom  from  ancient 
preiudices,  becoming  a  man  who  paid  three  nundred  pounds  a-year  of  rent, 
while,  in  fact,  be  had  a  lurking  belief  in  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers. 
AfVer  my  usual  manner,  I  made  further  inauiries  of  other  persons  connected 
with  the  wild  and  pastoral  district  in  whicn  the  scene  of  the  following  nar- 
rative is  placed,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover  many  links  of  the 
story,  not  generally  known,  and  which  account,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
for  the  circumstances  of  exaggerated  marvel  with  which  superstition  has 
attired  it  in  the  more  vulgar  traditions. 


«<^#^<^^^^>^%^^>^^>^A^^^i^<^^^^^<^^^rfW»<^^^^> 


Will  iMNM  but  Hearae  Ui«  hunter  aerve  joar  tunif 
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Iir  one  of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  an 
Ideal  line,  drawn  alons  the  tops  of  lofty  and  bleak  mountains,  separates  that 
land  from  her  siq^r  Kingdom,  a  young  man,  called  Halbert,  or  Ilobbie 
Elliot,  a  substantial  farmer,  who  boasted  his  descent  from  old  Martin  Elliot 
of  the  Preakin-tower,  noted  in  Border  story  and  song,  was  on  his  return 
from  deer-stalking.    The  deer,  once  so  numerous   among   these  solitary 

*  The  Black  Dwarf,  now  almost  forgotten,  waa  once  held  a  rormiiluhle  |>ersunn|re  by  the  Jalesmftn  of  (he 
Border,  where  ha  got  the  blame  of  whatever  miaehief  befel  the  sheep  or  rattle  "  He  wna,"  aiijra  tir.  Lerilen, 
who  makes  ounskJeroble  nse  of  him  in  the  ballad  called  the  Cowt  nf  Keeldvr, "  u  fuiry  of  the  OHist  in«li|tnant 
order— the  cenaine  Northern  Duer^ar.**  Ilie  heal  nod  moat  MUthentir  ucocmnt  of  this  danreroaa  and  myste. 
rioua  heiiv  ooeurs  in  a  tale  oommanioated  to  the  author  bv  that  eniment  anliqunry,  Hichaid  Safteea,  Bki.,  of 
Ifainsforth,  author  of  the  Hist«»rv  of  the  Bishopric  of  Durhatn 

Aooonlinv  to  this  well  uttestea  leffend,  two  younfc  Northumbrians  were  out  on  a  shootinfr  pnrtjr,  ami  had 
plunred  deep  umouc  tlin  mountainous  moorlands  which  border  on  Cumberland.  They  stoppted  for  refresli- 
ment  in  a  little  secluded  dnil  by  the  side  of  a  rivolet.  There.  ul>er  they  hitd  imrtakeu  of  Fuch  fond  as  tht*y 
broofht  with  them,  one  (vf  the  party  fell  aaleep;  the  other,  unwilling  to  disturb  his  friend's  repose,  stole 
silently  out  of  the  dell  with  the  purptMe  of  liipkinc  amuud  him,  when  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  cloae 
to  a  beinf  who  aeemed  not  to  btdoor  to  this  world,  as  he  was  the  mfist  hideous  dwarf  that,  the  sun  had  ever 
shone  on.  His  heud  was  of  full  human  siae,  Airminic  a  fruhtful  oonirasi  with  his  heiitht.  which  waa  consider- 
ably  under  four  feet.  It  wtis  thatched  with  no  other  noverinc  than  lonie  mutted  red  hair,  like  that  of  the  felt 
of  a  baihter  in  consistenee.  and  in  colonr  a  reddish  brown,  like  the  hue  of  the  beather-bloasom.  His  lirobt 
seemed  of  f  reat  straiiirth :  nur  was  he  otherwise  defurniml  than  from  their  undue  proportion  in  thickness  to 
his  ditnin'tiivH  hifivlit.  I'tie  terrified  sportsman  sIotkI  (razing:  on  this  horrible  nptmntion,  until,  with  an  angry 
9iH]atenani«.  the  hernff  demanded  by  what  right  he  intruded  himself  on  thiaw  hills,  and  aeatroyed  their  harni- 
Issii  inhabitants  The  perplRzed  sirancer  endeavoured  to  pmpitiate  the  incensed  dwarf,  by  oifering  to  sur- 
iead(>r  his  nme,  aa  he  wonld  to  an  earthly  Loid  of  the  Manor,  llie  proposal  only  retloobled  the  nflenoe 
Already  titkfn  by  the  dwnrf.  who  alleged  that  he  was  the  loid  of  those  mountains,  and  the  pnHeolor  at  Um 
wild  crentureM  who  found  a  retreat  iu  their  solitanr  recesses:  md  that  all  spoils  derived  fVom  their  death,  oi 
Misery,  were  abhorreut  to  him.  The  banter  humbled  himaejf  before  the  angry  goblin,  and  by  pmtestatioM 
of  his  umoranre,  and  of  his  resolution  to  atietnin  from  surli  intruxioii  in  future,  at  last  succeeded  in  pacifying 
him.  The  gnome  now  became  more  oommunicative,  and  spoVe  of  himself  as  belonging  to  a  species  of  beings 
•omethiM  Mtween  the  angelic  race  and  humanity.  He  added,  moreover,  which  could  hardlr  have  beea 
«Btiripatcd,  th:it  he  had  hopes  of  shnring  in  the  redemption  of  the  race  of  Adam.  He  presseu  the  sporte- 
«aa  to  visit  his  dwellinc,  which  he  said  was  hard  by.  and  plighted  his  faith  for  his  safe  return.  But  at  thi» 
looment.  the  ahoots  of  the  aporiaroan's  nojipanion  waa  hea<d  calliuc  for  his  frteiKl,  and  the  dwsrf.  as  if  ui^ 
villing  that  ii«ore  than  turn  ne»on  shouhl  be  cognizant  or  his  presence,  disappeared  as  th«  young  mar 
enemed  fronn  the  d«U  to  jois  his  comrade. 

it  waa  the  uuivemal  ooinioo  of  those  must  experienced  in  such  inatten.  that  if  the  shooter  had  aoconti* 
«aied  the  Kpini,  he  would,  notwithsiaodtng  the  dwarfs  /hir  preteanea,  have  been  either  ten  to  |4eora  «r 
uinurad  f<»r  yeant  in  the  reeesara  of  some  fairy  hilL 

*»och  is  the  Itist  i»nd  most  authentic  account  of  the  apparition  at  'he  Black  DwaiC 
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wBBXat  were  %iow  redaced  to  a  verr  few  herds,  which,  sheltering  themaetre^i 
in  the  most  remote  and  inaooessible  recesses,  rendered  the  task  of  pursuing 
thein  equally  toilsome  and  precarious.  There  were,  however,  found  many 
youth  of  the  country  ardently  attached  to  this  sport,  with  all  its  dangers 
and  fatigues.  The  sword  had  been  sheathed  upon  the  Borders  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  by  the  peaceful  union  of  the  crowns  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  of  Great  Britain.  Still  the  country  retained  traces  of  whal 
it  had  been  in  former  days ;  the  inhabitants,  their  more  peaceful  avocations 
having  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, were  scarce  yet  broken  in  to  tne  habits  of  regular  industry,  sh^ep- 
farming  had  not  been  introduced  upon  any  considerable  scale,  and  ibe 
feeding  of  black  cattle  was  the  chief  purpose  to  which  the  hills  and  valleys 
were  applied.  Near  to  the  farmer's  house,  the  tenant  usually  contrived  to 
raise  such  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  as  afforded  meal  for  his  family ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  slovenly  and  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation  left  much  time 
upon  his  own  hands,  and  those  of  his  domestics.  This  was  usually  em- 
ployed b^  the  young  men  in  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, which  formerly  led  to  raids  and  forays  in  Sie  same  districts,  was  still 
*o  be  discovered  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursued  those  rural 
sports. 

The  more  high-spirited  among  the  youth  were,  about  the  time  that  our 
narrative  begins,  eipecting,  rather  witii  hop|e  than  apprehension,  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  emulating  their  fathers  in  their  military  acnievements,  the  recital 
of  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  amusement  within  doors.  The 
passing  of  the  Scottish  act  of  securitv  had  given  the  alarm  to  England,  as 
it  seemed  to  point  at  a  separation  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  i^r  the 
decease  of  Queen  Anne,  the  reining  sovereign.  Godolphin,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  English  administration,  foresaw  that  there  was  no  other  mode 
t)f  avoiding  the  probable  extremity  of  a  civil  war,  but  bv  carrying  through 
an  incorporating  union.  How  that  treaty  was  manaeed,  and  how  littie  it 
seemed  tor  some  time  to  promise  the  beneficial  results  which  have  since 
taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
period.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  sav,  that  all  Scotland  was  indig» 
nant  at  the  terms  on  which  their  legislature  had  surrendered  their  national 
independence.  The  general  resentment  led  to  the  strangest  leagues  and  to 
the  wildest  plans.  The  Cameronians  were  about  to  take  arms  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  house  of  Stuart,  whom  they  regarded,  with  justice,  as  their 
oppressors ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  period  presented  the  strange  picture 
of  papists,  prelatists,  and  presbyterians,  caballing  among  themselves  against 
the  English  government,  out  of  a  common  feeling  that  their  country  had 
been  treated  with  injustice.  The  fermentation  was  universal ;  and,  as  the 
population  of  Scotland  had  been  generally  trained  to  arms,  under  the  act 
of  security,  they  were  not  indifferently  prepared  for  war,  and  waited  but 
the  declaration  of  some  of  the  nobility  to  break  out  into  open  hostility.  It 
was  at  this  period  of  public  confusion  that  our  story  opens. 

The  cleugh,  or  wild  ravine,  into  which  Ilobbie  Elliot  had  followed  the 
g;ame,  was  already  far  behind  him,  and  he  was  considerably  advanced  on 
his  return  homeward,  when  the  night  began  to  close  upon  him.  This  would 
have  been  a  circumstance  of  great  indifference  to  the  experienced  sports- 
man, who  could  have  walked  blindfold  over  every  inch  of  his  native  heaths, 
had  it  not  happened  near  a  spot,  which,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  was  in  extremely  bad  fame,  as  haunted  dy  supernatural  appeaiv 
ances.  To  tales  of  this  kind  Hobbie  had,  from  his  childhood,  lent  an  atten- 
tive ear ;  and  as  no  part  of  the  countrv  afforded  such  a  varietv  of  legends, 
io  no  man  was  more  deeply  read  in  their  fearful  lore  than  Ilobbie  of  the 
Ileugh-foot ;  for  so  our  gallant  was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  iX)und 
dozen  of  Elliots  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name.  It  cost  him  no  efforts, 
therefore,  to  call  to  memory  the  terrific  incidents  connected  with  the  ei  ten- 
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rife  waste  upon  which  he  was  now  entering.    In  fact,  they  presented  them- 
selves with  a  readiness  which  he  felt  to  be  somewhat  dismaying. 

This  dreary  common  was  called  Mucklestane-Moor,  from  a  hage  coiumn 
of  unhewn  granite,  which  raised  its  massy  head  on  a  knoll  near  the  centre 
of  the  heath,  perhaps  to  tell  of  the  mif^hty  dead  who  slept  beneath,  or  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  bloody  skmnish.  The  leal  cause  of  its  exis 
fence  had,  however,  passed  away ;  and  tradition,  which  is  as  frequently  an 
inventor  of  fiction  as  a  preserver  of  truth,  had  supplied  its  place  with  a 
supplementary  legend  ot  her  own,  which  now  came  full  upon  Hobble's 
memory.  The  ground  about  the  pillar  was  strewed,  or  rather  encumbered, 
with  many  large  fragments  of  stone  of  the  same  consistence  with  the 
eolumn,  wnich,  from  their  appearance  as  they  lay  scattered  on  the  waste, 
were  popularly  called  the  Grey  Geese  of  Mucklestane-Moor.  The  legend 
accounted  for  this  name  and  appearance  by  the  catastrophe  of  a  noted  and 
most  formidable  witch  who  frequented  these  hills  in  former  days,  causing 
the  ewes  to  keb,  and  the  kine  to  cast  their  calves,  and  performing  all  the 
feats  of  mischief  ascribed  to  these  evil  beinp.  On  this  moor  she  used  to 
hold  her  revels  with  her  sister  hags ;  and  rings  were  still  pointed  out  on 
which  no  ^ass  nor  heath  ever  grew,  the  turf  l^ng,  as  it  were,  calcined  by 
the  scorching  hoofs  of  their  diabolic^eJ  partners. 

Once  upon  a  time  this  old  ha^;  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  moor,  driving 
before  her  a  flock  of  geese,  which  she  proposed  to  sell  to  advantage  at  a 
neighbouring  fair ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Fiend,  however  liberal  in 
imparting  his  powers  of  doin^  mischief,  ungenerouslv  leaves  his  allies 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  the  meanest  rustic  labours  for  subsis- 
tence. The  day  was  far  advanced,  and  her  chance  of  obtaining  a  good 
price  depended  on  her  being  first  at  the  market.  But  the  geese,  which  had 
hitherto  preceded  her  in  a  pretty  orderly  manner,  when  they  came  to  this 
wide  common,  interspersed  with  marshes  and  pools  of  water,  scattered  in 
every  direction,  to  plunge  into  the  element  in  which  they  delighted. 
Incensed  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  defied  all  her  efforts  to  collect 
them,  and  not  remembering  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract  by  which  the 
Fiend  was  bound  to  obey  her  commands  for  a  certain  space,  the  sorceress 
exclaimed,  "  Deevil,  that  neither  I  nor  they  ever  stir  from  this  spot  more  l** 
The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when,  by  a  metamorphosis,  as  sudden  as 
any  in  Ovid,  the  hag  and  her  refractory  flock  were  converted  into  stone, 
the  angel  whom  she  served,  bein^  a  strict  formalist,  grasping  ea^rly  at  an 
opportunity  of  completing  the  rum  of  her  body  and  soul  by  a  btend  obe- 
dience to  her  orders.  It  is  said,  that  when  she  perceived  and  felt  the 
transformation  which  was  about  to  take  place,  she  exclaimed  to  the  treache- 
roui  Fiend,  "Ah,  thou  false  thief  I  lang  hast  thou  promised  me  a  grey 
gjov  n,  and  now  I  am  getting  ane  that  will  last  for  ever."  The  dimen- 
sio?  4  of  the  pillar,  and  of  the  stones,  were  often  appealed  to,  as  a  proof  of 
the  luperior  stature  and  size  of  old  women  and  geese  in  the  days  of  other 
yea;  •,  oy  those  praisers  of  the  past  who  held  the  comfortable  opmion  of  the 
gra*  lal  degeneracy  of  mankind. 

J  t  particulars  of  this  legend  Hobbie  called  to  mind  as  he  passed  along 
the    noor.     He  also  remembered,  that,  since  the  catastrophe  had  taken 

tlai  ,  the  scene  of  it  had  been  avoided,  at  least  after  night-fall,  by  all 
uo  in  beings,  as  being  the  ordinary  resort  of  kelpies,  spunkies,  and  other 
demons,  once  the  companions  of  the  witch's  diabolical  revels,  and  now  con- 
tinuing to  rendezvous  upon  the  same  spot,  as  if  still  in  attendance  on  their 
transformed  mistress.  Hobble's  natural  hardihood,  however,  manful  I  v 
combated  with  these  intrusive  sensations  of  awe.  He  summoned  to  bis 
side  the  brace  of  large  greyhounds,  who  were  the  companions  of  his  sports, 
and  who  were  wont,  in  his  own  phrase,  to  fear  neither  dog  nor  devu ;  he 
looked  pt  the  priming  of  his  piece,  and.  like  the  clown  in  Haliowe'^m. 
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«rhiatle(i  ap  the  warlike  dittj  of  Jock  of  the  Side,  m  a  general  causes  his 
dnims.to  beat  to  inspirit  the  doubtful  courage  of  his  soldiers. 

In  thih  state  of  mind,  he  was  Terj  glad  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  shout  in 
uis  roar,  and  propose  to  him  a  partner  on  the  road.  He  slackened  his  pace^ 
«nd  was  quickly  joined  by  a  youth  well  known  to  him,  a  gentleman  of 
some  fortune  in  that  remote  country,  and  who  had  been  abroad  on  the  same 
errand  with  himself.  Young  Earnscliff,  '*  of  that  ilk,"  had  lately  come  of 
age,  and  succeeded  to  a  moderate  fortune,  a  good  deal  dilapidated,. from  th€ 
share  his  family  had  taken  in  the  disturbances  of  the  period.  They  were 
much  and  generally  respected  in  the  country;  a  reputation  which  this 
young  gentleman  seemed  likely  to  sustain,  as  he  was  well  educated,  and  of 
excellent  dispositions. 

"  Now,  Earnscliff,"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  honour 
ony  K&te,  and  company's  blithe  on  a  bare  moor  like  this  —  it's  an  unco 
bogilTy  bit — Where  hae  ye  been  sporting  V* 

*'  Up  the  Carla  Cleugh,  Hobbie, '  answered  Eamscliff,  returned  his  gree^ 
ing.    "  But  will  our  dogs  keep  the  peace,  think  you  V 

**  Deil  a  fear  o'  mine,"  said  Hobbie,  "  they  hae  scarce  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Odd  I  the  deer's  fled  the  countr^f ,  I  think  I  I  have  been  as  far  as  Ingerfell* 
foot,  and  deil  a  horn  has  Hobbie  seen,  excepting  three  red-wud  raes,  that 
never  let  me  within  shot  of  them,  thoueh  I  gaed  a  mile  round  to  get  up  the 
wind  to  them,  an'  a'.  Deil  o'  me  wad  care  muckle,  only  I  wanted  some 
venison  to  our  auld  gude-dame.  The  carline,  she  sits  in  the  neuk  yonder, 
upbye,  and  cracks  al^ut  the  grand  shooters  and  hunters  lanir  syne-— Odd,  I 
tliink  they  hae  killed  a'  the  deer  in  the  country,  for  my  part'' 

'*  Well,  Hobbie,  I  have  shot  a  fat  buck,  and  sent  him  to  Eamscliff  this 
morning — ^you  shall  have  half  of  him  for  your  grandmother." 

'*  Muiiy  thanks  to  ye,  Mr.  Patrick,  ye're  kend  to  a'  the  country  for  a  kind 
hi: art.  it  will  do  the  auld  wife's  heart  gude  **  mair  by  token,  when  she 
kuus  it  comes  frae  you  ^  and  maist  of  a',  gin  ye'll  come  up  and  take  your 
8hare,  for  I  reckon  ye  are  lonesome  now  in  the  auld  tower,  and  a'  your  folk 
at  that  weary  Edinburgh.  I  wonder  what  they  can  find  to  do  amang  a 
wheen  ranks  o'  stane  housee.wi'  slate  on  the  tap  o'  them,  that  might  live  on 
their  ain  bonny  green  hills." 

"  My  education  and  my  sisters'  has  kept  my  mother  much  in  Edinburgh 
for  several  years,"  said  Eamscliff,  **  but  I  promise  you  I  propose  to  make 
up  for  lost  time." 

*'  And  ve'll  rig  out  the  auld  tower  a  bit,"  said  Hobbie,  '*  and  live  heaitv 
and  neignbourlike  wi'  the  auld  family  friends,  as  the  Laird  o'  Eamscliff 
should  ?  I  can  tell  ye,  my  mother — my  grandmother  I  mean  —  but,  since, 
we  lost  our  ain  mother,  we  ca'  her  sometimes  the  tane,  and  sometimes  th^. 
tother — but,  ony  gate,  she  conceits  hersell  no  that  distant  connected  wi' 
you." 

**  Very  true,  Hobbie,  and  I  will  come  to  the  Heugh-foot  to  dinner  to-moi«* 
row  with  all  my  heart" 

**  Weel,  that's  kindly  said !  We  are  auld  neighbours,  an  we  were  nae 
'kin  —  and  my  eude-dame's  fain  to  see  you  —  she  clavers  about  your  fathei 
that  was  killed  lang  syne." 

"Hush,  hush,  Hobbie  —  not  a  word  about  that — it's  a  story  better  for 
gotten." 

'*  I  dinna  ken — if  it  had  chanced  amang  our  folk,  we  wad  hae  keepit  it 
in  mind  mony  a  day  till  we  got  some  mends  for't — but  ye  ken  your  aii. 
ways  best,  you  lairds — I  have  heard  that  Ellieslaw's  friend  stickit  your  sire 
after  the  laird  himsell  had  mastered  his  sword." 

**  Fie,  fie,  Hobbie ;  it  was  a  foolish  brawl,  occasioned  by  wine  and  poll 
Bcs  — many  swords  were  drawn — it  is  impossible  to  say  who  struck  tht» 
Wow." 

"  At  ony  rate,  auld  EUienlaw  was  aiding  and  abetting;  and  I  am  rare  19 
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f6  were  sae  dispDsed  as  to  take  amends  on  him,  naebody  could  say  it  waa 
wrang,  for  your  father's  blood  is  beneath  his  nails  —  and  besides,  thereat 
naebody  else  left  that  was  concerned  to  take  amends  upon,  and  he's  a  pre- 
tatist  and  a  Jacobite  into  the  bargain  —  I  can  tell  ye  tiie  country  folk  look 
for  something  atween  ye." 

*'  O,  for  shame,  Hobbie  I"  replied  the  young  Laird ;  **  you,  that  pn^fi^ss 
religion,  to  stir  your  friend  up  to  break  the  law,  and  take  Tengeance  at  his 
own  hand,  and  in  such  a  bogilly  bit  too,  where  we  know  not  what  beings 
may  be  listening  to  us  1" 

*'Uush,  hush!"  said  Hobbie,  drawing  nearer  to  his  companion,  '*I  wasna 
thinking  o'  the  like  o'  them — But  I  can  euess  a  wee  bit  what  keeps  yomr 
hand  up,  Mr.  Patrick ;  we  a'  ken  it's  no  lack  o'  courage,  but  the  twa  grey 
een  of  a  bonny  lass.  Miss  Isabel  Yere,  that  keeps  you  sae  sober." 

'*  I  assure  you,  Hobbie,"  said  his  companion,  rather  'angrily,  "  I  assure 
you  yon  are  mistaken;  and  it  is  extremely  wrong  of  you,  either  to  think  of, 
or  utter,  such  an  idea;  I  have  no  idea  of  permitting  freedoms  to  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  connect  my  name  with  that  of  any  young  lady." 

"Why,  there  now — ^there  now!"  retorted  Eabot;  "did  I  not  say  it  wasna 
want  o'  spunk  that  made  ye  sae  mim  ? — ^Weel,  weel,  I  meant  nae  offence ; 
but  there's  just  ae  thin^  ye  may  notice  Ira  a  friend.  The  auld  Laird  of 
fillieslaw  has  the  auld  riding  blood  far  better  at  his  heart  than  ye  hae — 
troth,  he  kens  naething  about  thae  newfangled  notions  o'  peace  and  quietr 
ness — he's  a'  for  the  auld-warld  doings  o'  liuing  and  laying  on,  and  he  has 
a  wheen  stout  lads  at  his  back  too,  and  keeps  them  weel  up  in  heart,  and 
as  fu'  o'  mischief  as  youne  colts.  Where  he  gets  the  gear  to  do't,  nane  can 
say ;  he  Iitcs  high,  and  far  abune  his  rents  here ;  however,  he  pays  his 
way — Sae,  if  there's  ony  out-break  in  the  country,  he's  likely  to  break  out 
wi'the  first — and  weel  does  he  mind  the  auld  quarrels  between  ye.  I  am 
surmising  he'll  be  for  a  touch  at  the  auld  tower  at  £arn8cliff." 

**  Well,  Hobbie,"  answered  the  young  gentleman,  "if  he  should  be  so  ill 
advised,  I  shall  try  to  make  the  old  tower  good  against  him,  as  it  has  been 
made  good  by  my  betters  against  his  betters  many  a  day  ago." 

"Very  right  —  very  right — that's  speaking  like  a  man  now,"  said  the 
stout  yeoman;  "and,  if  sae  should  be  that  this  be  sae,  if  ye'U  just  gar  your 
servant  jow  out  the  great  bell  in  the  tower,  there's  me,  and  my  twa  bro- 
thers, and  little  Davie  of  the  Stenhouse,  will  be  wi'  you,  wi'  a'  the  power 
we  can  make,  in  the  snapping  of  a  flint" 

"Many  thanks,  Hobbie,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "but  I  hope  we  shall  have 
no  war  of  so  unnatural  and  unchristian  a  kind  in  our  time." 

"Hout,  sir,  bout,"  replied  Elliot;  "it  wad  be  but  a  wee  bit  neighbour 
war,  and  Heaven  and  earth  would  make  allowances  for  it  in  this  unculti- 
vated place  —  it's  just  the  nature  o'  the  folk  and  the  land  —  we  canna  live 
quiet  like  London  folk — we  haena  sae  muckle  to  do.    It's  impossible." 

"  Well,  Hobbie,"  said  the  Laird,  "  for  one  who  believes  so  deeply  as  you 
do  in  supernatural  appearances,  I  must  own  you  take  Heaven  in  your  own 
hand  ratner  audaciously,  considering  where  we  are  walking." 

"  What  needs  I  care  for  the  Muckiestane-Moor  ony  mair  than  ye  do  your 
sell,  Earnscliff?"  said  Hobbie,  somewhat  offended.  "  To  be  sure,  they  do 
say  there's  a  sort  o'  worricows  and  lang-nebbit  things  about  the  land,  but 
^hat  need  I  care  for  them  ?  I  hae  a  good  conscience,  and  little  to  answei 
for,  unless  it  be  about  a  rant  among  the  lasses,  or  a  splore  at  a  fair,  and 
that's  no  muckle  to  speak  of.  Though  I  say  it  mysell,  I  am  as  quiet  a  lad 
and  as  peaceable " 

"  And  Dick  Turnbull's  head  that  you  broke,  and  Willie  of  Winton  whom 
you  shot  at?"  said  his  travelling  companion. 

"  Hout,  Earnscliff,  ye  keep  a  recora  of  a'  men's  misdoings — Dick's  head's 
healed  again,  and  we're  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  at  Jeddart,  on  the  Rood-day. 
%o  that^s  like  a  thing  settled  in  a  peaceable  way ;  and  then  I  am  friends  w*' 

t2 
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Willie  again,  puir  chield  —  it  was  but  twa  or  three  hail  drops  after  a*.  1 
wad  let  onj  body  do  the  like  o't  to  me  for  a  pint  o'  brandy.  But  Willie'f 
lowland  bred,  poor  fallow,  and  soon  frightea  for  himseU  —  And,  for  tbe 
worrioows,  were  we  to  meet  ane  on  this  very  bit        " 

"  As  is  not  unlikely,"  said  young  Earnscliff,  *'  for  there  stands  your  old 
witch,  Hobbie." 


^^w^/v>A^M^^n/^^^nA>vwvlA^>^^wv^nM/^ww^^^PW^^^/^/W 


Brown  Dwarf;  that  o'ar  the  aMMrtaad  itray^ 

Thj  oama  to  KoeUar  tall! 
"The  Brown  Man  <if  the  Moor,  that  ataya 

Beneath  the  heather-balL" 

John  Lrdek. 

Th<  object  which  alarmed  the  young  farmer  in  the  middle  of  his  Talorona 
protestations,  startled  for  a  moment  even  his  less  prejudiced  companion. 
The  moon,  which  had  risen  during  their  conversation,  was,  in  the  phrase 
of  that  country,  wadingor  struggling  with  clouds,  and  shed  only  a  doubtful 
and  occasional  light.  By  one  ofher  beams,  which  streamed  upon  the  great 
granite  column  to  which  they  now  approached,  they  discovered  a  form, 
apparently  human,  but  of  a  size  mucn  less  than  ordinary,  which  moved 
8K)wly  among  the  large  grey  stones,  not  like  a  person  intending  to  journey 
onward,  but  with  the  slow,  irregular,  flitting  movement  of  a  being  who 
hovers  around  some  spot  of  melancholy  recolloction,  ottering  also,  from 
time  to  time,  a  sort  of  indistinct  muttering  sound.  This  so  much  resembled 
his  idea  of  the  notions  of  an  apparition,  that  Hobbie  Elliot,  making  a  dead 
pause,  while  his  hair  erected  itself  upon  its  scalp,  whispered  to  his  com- 
panion, "  It's  Auld  Alio  hersell  I  Shall  I  gie  her  a  shot,  in  the  name  of 
God?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  no,"  said  his  companion,  holding  down  the  weapon 
which  he  was  about  to  raise  to  the  aim — "for  Heaven's  sake,  no;  if  s  some 
poor  distracted  creature." 

**  Ye're  distracted  yoursell,  for  thinking  of  going  so  near  to  her,"  said 
Elliot,  holding  his  companion  in  his  turn,  as  he  prepared  to  advance. 
"  We'll  aye  hae  time  to  pit  ower  a  bit  prayer  (an  I  could  but  mind  ane) 
afore  she  comes  this  length — Ood  I  she's  in  nae  hurry,"  continued  he,  grow- 
ing bolder  from  his  companion's  confidence,  and  the  little  notice  the  appi^ 
rition  seemed  to  take  of  them.  "  She  hirples  like  a  hen  on  a  het  ginfie. 
I  redd  ye,  Earnscliff,"  (this  he  added  in  a  gentle  whisper,)  "  let  us  take  a 
cast  about,  as  if  to  draw  the  wind  on  a  buck  —  the  bog  is  no  abune  kno^ 
deep,  and  belter  a  saft  road  as  bad  company."* 

Earnscliff,  however,  in  spite  of  his  companion's  resistance  and  remoitf^ 
btrances,  continued  to  advance  on  the  path  they  had  originally  pnrsuedt 
and  soon  confronted  the  object  of  their  investigation. 

The  height  of  the  figure,  which  appeared  even  to  decrease  as  they  ap- 
proached it,  seemed  to  be  under  four  feet,  and  its  form,  as  far  as  the  imper- 
fect light  afforded  them  the  means  of  discerning,  was  very  nearly  as  brciad 

*  The  Scots  usft  the  epithet  eoft,  m  molam  porttm,  in  two  cana  at  leaiC    A  mtft  road,  ia  a 
Vrngmin  awl  ticisii .  and  mtft  weather,  aisn  ^  that  whiehia  ver?  lainr* 
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w  long,  ur  rather  of  a  spherical  shape,  which  or  nld  onlj  be  uccasioned  bT 
aome  strange  personal  deformity.  The  )roang  sportsman  hailed  this  extn^ 
iidinarj  appearanee  twice,  without  receiying  any  answer,  or  attending  to 
the  pinches  bj  which  his  companion  endeavoured  to  intimate  that  £eir 
best  coarse  was  to  walk  on,  without  giving  farther  disturbance  to  a  Deine 
of  such  singular  and  preternatural  exterior.  To  the  third  repeated  demana 
uf  "Who  are  youT  What  do  you  here  at  this  hour  of  nient?"  —  a  voice 
replied,  whose  shrill,  uncouth,  and  dissonant  tones  made  Elliot  step  two 
paces  back,  and  startled  even  his  oompanion,  "  Pass  on  your  way,  and  ask 
DOttffht  at  them  that  ask  nought  at  you." 

"what  do  you  do  here  so  far  from  shelter?  Are  you  benighted  on  your 
journey?  WiU  you  follow  us  home,  ('Qod  forbid  1'  ejac^ted  Hoobie 
Elliot,  mvoluntanly,)  and  I  will  give  you  a  lodging  f' 

*'I  would  sooner  lodge  by  mysell  in  the  cke]Met  of  the  Tarras-flow,'' 
igain  whispered  Hobbie. 

"  Pass  on  your  way,"  r^oined  the  figure,  the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice 
still  more  exalted  by  passion.  *'  I  want  not  your  zuidance  —  I  want  not 
your  lodging — it  is  five  years  since  my  head  was  under  a  human  roof,  and 
I  trust  it  was  for  Uie  last  time." 

"  He  is  mad,"  said  Eamsdiff. 

**  He  has  a  look  of  auld  Humphrey  Ettercap,  the  tinkler,  that  perished 
in  this  very  moss  about  five  years  syne,"  answered  his  superstitious  com 
panion ;  "  but  Humphrey  wasna  that  awfu'  bie  in  the  bouk." 

"  Pass  on  your  way,"  reiterated  the  object  of  their  curiosity,  "  the  breath 
of  ^our  human  bodies  poisons  the  air  around  me — the  sound  of  your  human 
voices  goes  through  my  ears  like  sharp  bodkins." 

"Loni  save  usl"  whispered  Hobbie,  '*that  the  dead  should  bear  sic 
fsarfu'  ill-will  to  the  living ! — his  saul  maun  be  in  a  puir  way,  I'm  jealous." 

"Come,  my  friend,"  said  Eamscllff,  "you  seem  to  suffer  under  some 
strong  affliction ;  common  humanity  will  not  allow  us  to  leave  you  here." 

"Common  humanity  I"  exclaimed  the  being,  with  a  scornful  laugh  that 
sounded  like  a  shriek,  "where  ^t  ve  that  catch-word — that  noose  for 
woodcocks — that  common  disguise  ror  man-traps — that  bait  which  the 
wretched  idiot  who  swallows,  will  soon  find  covers  a  hook  with  barbs  ten 
times  sharper  than  those  you  lay  for  the  animals  which  you  murder  for 
your  luxury]" 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friend,"  again  replied  Earnscliff,  "  you  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  your  own  situation— you  will  perish  in  this  wilderness,  and  we 
must,  in  compassion,  force  you  along  with  us." 

"  PU  hae  neither  hand  nor  foot  in't,"  said  Hobbie ;  **  let  the  ghaist  take 
his  ain  way,  for  Qod's  sake !" 

"  My  blood  be  on  my  own  head,  if  I  perish  here,"  said  the  figure ;  and« 
3bserving  Earnscliff  meditating  to  lay  hold  on  him,  he  added,  "  And  your 
blood  be  upon  yours,  if  you  touch  but  the  skirt  of  my  garments,  to  infect 
"Be  with  the  taint  of  mortality !" 

The  moon  shone  more  brightly  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  Earnscliff  observed 
that  he  held  out  his  right  hand  armed  with  some  weapon  of  offence,  which 
glittered  in  the  cold  ray  like  the  blade  of  a  long  knife,  or  the  barrel  of  a 
pistoL  It  would  have  been  madness  to  persevere  in  his  attempt  upon  a 
being  thus  armed,  and  holding  such  desperate  language,  especially  as  it  was 
plain  he  would  have  little  aid  from  his  companion,  who  had  fairly  left  him 
to  settle  matters  with  the  apparition  as  he  could,  and  had  proceeded  a  few 
paces  on  his  way  homewani.  Earnscliff,  therefore,  turned  and  followed 
Uobbie  after  looking  back  towards  the  supposed  maniac,  who,  as  if  raised 
to  frenzy  by  the  interview,  roamed  wildly  around  the  ?reat  stone,  exhaust- 
mg  his  voice  in  shriek  9  and  imprecations,  that  thrilled  wildly  along  the 
iraste  heath. 

The  two  sportsmen  moved  on  some  time  in  silence,  until  they  were  out 
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»f  bearing  of  these  ancouth  sounds,  which  was  not  ere  they  had  gained  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  pillar  that  gave  name  to  the  mo(ir.  Each 
made  his  private  comments  on  the  scene  they  had  witnessed,  until  Hobbie 
Elliot  suddenly  exclaimed,  *'  Weel,  I'll  uphaud  that  yon  ^haist,  if  it  be  a 
ghaist,  has  baith  done  and  suffered  muokle  evil  in  the  fleui,  that  gars  him 
rampange  in  that  way  after  he  is  dead  and  gane." 

'*  It  seems  to  me  the  very  madness  of  misanthropy/'  said  Eamscliff,  fol- 
lowing his  own  current  of  thought. 

"  And  ye  didna  think  it  was  a  spiritual  creature,  then  ?"  asked  Hobbit 
ttt  his  companion. 

"Who,  I?  — No,  surely." 

"  Weel,  I  am  partly  of  the  mind  mysell  that  it  may  be  a  live  thing —and 
yet  I  dinna  ken,  I  wadna  wish  to  see  onv  thing  look  liker  a  bogle." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Eamscliff,  "  I  will  ride  over  to-morrow,  and  see  what 
has  become  of  the  unhappy  being." 

"In  fair  daylight?"  queried  Sie  yeoman;  "then,  grace  o^God,  Fee  be 
wi'  ye.  But  here  we  are  nearer  to  Heugh-foot  than  to  your  house  by  twa 
mile,— hadna  ye  better  e'en  gae  hame  wi'  me,  and  we'll  send  the  callant  on 
the  powny  to  tell  them  that  you  are  wi'  us,  though  I  believe  there's  naebody 
at  hame  to  wait  for  you  but  the  servants  and  the  cat" 

"Have  with  vou  wen,  friend  Hobbie,"  said  the  young  hunter;  "and  as 
I  would  not  willingly  have  either  the  servants  be  anxious,  or  puss  forfeit 
her  supper,  in  my  absence,  I'll  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  the  boy  as  yon 
propose." 

"A  weel,  that  iff  kind,  I  must  say.  And  ye'll  gae  hame  to  Heugh-foott 
They'll  be  right  blithe  to  see  vou,  that  will  they." 

This  affair  settled,  they  walkbd  briskly  on  a  little  farther,  when,  coming 
to  tho  ridge  of  a  pretty  steep  hill,  Hobbie  Elliot  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Eama- 
oliff,  I  am  aye  glaa  when  I  come  to  this  very  bit — Te  see  the  light  below, 
that's  in  the  ha'  window,  where  grannie,  the  gash  auld  carline,  is  sitting 
birling  at  her  wheel— and  ye  see  yon  other  light  thaf  s  gaun  whiddin'  back 
and  forrit  through  amang  the  windows  ?  thaf  s  my  cousin,  Gmce  Armstrong, 
—she's  twice  as  clever  about  the  house  as  my  sisters,  and  sae  they  say 
themsells,  for  they're  good-natured  lasses  as  ever  trode  on  heather;  but 
they  confess  themsells,  and  sae  does  grannie,  that  she  has  far  maist  action, 
and  is  the  best  goer  about  the  toun,  now  that  grannie  is  off  the  foot  hersell. 
— Mv  brothers,  ane  o'  them's  away  to  wait  upon  the  chamberlain,  and  ane's 
at  Moss-phadraig,  thaf  s  our  led  farm  •—  he  can  see  afler  the  stock  just  aF 
weel  as  I  can  do." 

"  You  are  lucky,  my  good  friend,  in  having  so  many  valuable  relations." 

"  Troth  am  I  —  Grace  make  me  thankful,  I'se  never  deny  it.  —  But  wiP 
ye  tell  me  now,  Eamscliff,  you  that  have  been  at  college,  and  the  high 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  got  a'  sort  o'  lair  where  it  was  to  be  best  gotten-^ 
will  ye  tell  me  —  no  that  if  s  ony  concern  of  mine  in  particular,  —  but  1 
heara  the  priest  of  St.  John's,  and  our  minister,  bargaining  about  it  at  the 
Winter  fair,  and  troth  they  baith  spak  very  weel  —  Kovr^  the  priest  says  iff 
unlawful  to  marry  ane's  cousin ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  thought  he  brought  out 
the  Gospel  authorities  half  sae  weel  as  our  minister  —  our  minister  is 
thought  the  best  divine  and  the  best  preacher  atween  this  and  EdinburgI 
—Dinna  ye  think  he  was  likely  to  be  right?" 

"  Certamly  marriage,  by  all  protestant  Christians,  is  held  to  be  as  free  ai 
God  made  it  by  the  I^vitical  law ;  so,  Hobbie,  there  can  be  no  bar,  legal  or 
religious,  betwixt  you  and  Miss  Armstrong." 

"ilout  awa'  wi'  your  joking,  Eamscliff,  replied  his  companion,-— "ye 
are  angry  enough  yoursell  if  ane  touches  you  a  bit,  man,  on  the  sooth  sid€ 
(ff  the  jest  — No  that  I  was  asking  the  question  about  Grace,  for  ye  maun 
ken  she's  no  my  cousin-germain  out  and  out,  but  the  daughter  of  my  uncle's 
«nfe  by  1  er  first  marriage,  so  she's  nae  kith  nor  kin  to  me  — only  a  oon- 
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ueiion  like.  But  now  we're  at  the  Sbeeling-hill  —  I'll  firo  off  my  gun,  to 
let  them  ken  I'm  coming,  that's  aye  my  way ;  and  if  I  hae  a  doer  I  gie  then 
twa  shots,  ane  for  the  deer  and  ane  for  mysell." 

He  fired  off  his  piece  accordingly,  and  the  number  of  lights  were  seen  to 
traverse  the  house,  and  even  to  gleam  before  it.  Hobbie  Elliot  pointed  out 
one  of  these  to  Earnscliff,  which  seemed  to  glide  from  the  house  towards 
some  of  the  out-houses — **  That's  Grace  hersell,"  said  Hobbie.  **  She'll  no 
meet  me  at  the  door,  I'se  warrant  her — but  she'll  be  awa',  for  a'  that,  to 
see  if  my  bounds'  supper  be  ready,  poor  beasts." 

"  Lore  me,  love  my  dog,"  answered  Eamscliff.  "  Ah,  Hobbie,  you  are  a 
iucky  young  fellow  I 

This  observation  was  uttered  with  something  like  a  sigh,  which  appa- 
rently did  not  escape  the  ear  of  his  companion. 

**  Hout,  other  folk  may  be  as  lucky  as  I  am  —  0  how  I  have  seen  Miss 
Isbel  Yere's  head  turn  after  somebody  when  they  passed  ane  another  at  the 
Carlisle  races  1    Wha  kens  but  things  may  come  round  in  this  world  V* 

Eamscliff  muttered  something  like  an  answer ;  but  whether  in  assent  of 
the  proposition,  or  rebuking  the  application  of  it,  could  not  easily  be  disco* 
vered;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  speaker  himself  was  willing  hie 
meaning  should  rest  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  They  had  now  descended  the 
broad  loaning,  which,  winding  round  the  toot  of  the  steep  bank,  or  heu^h, 
brought  them  in  front  of  the  thatched,  but  comfortable,  farm-house,  which 
was  me  dwelling  of  Hobbie  Elliot  and  his  family. 

The  doorway  was  thron|^  with  joyful  faces ;  but  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger  blunted  many  a  gibe  which  had  been  prepared  on  Hobble's  lack 
of  success  in  the  deer-stalking.  There  was  a  little  bustle  among  three 
handsome  young  women,  each  endeavouring  to  devolve  upon  another  the 
task  of  ushering  the  stranger  into  the  apartment,  while  probablv  all  were 
anxious  to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  little  personal  arrange* 
nents,  before  presenting  themselves  to  a  young  gentleman  in  a  dishabUle 
only  intended  for  their  brother. 

Hobbie,  in  the  meanwhile,  bestowing  some  hearty  and  general  abuse 
upon  them  all,  (for  Grace  was  not  of  the  party,)  snatched  the  candle  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  rustic  coquettes,  as  she  stood  playing  pretty  with  it 
in  her  hand,  and  ushered  his  guest  into  the  family  parlour,  or  rather  hall ; 
for  tiie  place  having  been  a  nouse  of  defence  in  former  times,  the  sitting 
apartment  was  a  vaulted  and  paved  room,  damp  and  dismal  enough  com- 
pared with  the  lodgings  of  the  yeomany  of  our  days,  but  which,  when  well 
lighted  up  with  a  large  sparkling  fire  of  turf  and  bog-wood,  seemed  to 
Eamscliff  a  most  comfortable  exchange  for  the  darkness  and  bleak  blast  of 
the  hill.  Kindly  and  repeatedly  was  he  welcomed  by  the  venerable  old 
dame,  the  mistress  of  the  family,  who,  dressed  in  her  coif  and  pinners,  her 
olose  and  decent  gown  of  homenspun  wool,  but  with  a  large  gold  necklace 
and  ear-rings,  looked,  what  she  really  was,  the  lady  as  well  as  the  farmer's 
wife,  while,  seated  in  her  chair  of  wicker,  by  the  comer  of  the  great  chim- 
ney, she  directed  the  evening  occupations  of  the  young  women,  and  of  two 
or  three  stout  serving  wenches,  wno  sate  plying  their  distaffs  behind  the 
backs  of  their  young  mistresses. 

As  soon  as  Eamscliff  had  been  duly  welcomed,  and  hasty  orders  issued 
for  some  addition  to  the  evening  meal,  his  grand-dame  and  sisters  opened 
their  battery  upon  Hobbie  Elliot  for  his  lack  of  success  against  the  deer. 

"Jenny  needna  have  kept  up  her  kitchen-fire  for  a'  that  Hobbie  has 
Vroaght  hame,"  said  one  sister. 

^  Troth  no,  lass,"  said  another ;  "  the  gathering  peat,*  if  it  was  weel 
blawn,  wad  dress  a'  our  Hobbie's  venison.'^ 


*  Tbr  Katberlnr  ftaaK  it  tb«  ptooe  of  torf  left  to  traMora  op  tht  menu  nadi  cf  flra,  without  way  r* 
•o^amntion  oi  Am  :  in  a  word,  to  keep  the  flra  alive. 

\ 
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**  Ay,  or  the  low  of  the  candle,  if  the  wind  wad  let  it  bide  steady,"  8U& 
a  thira ;  "  if  I  were  him,  I  would  bring  hame  a  black  craw,  rathor  than 
come  back  three  times  without  a  buck's  horn  to  blaw  on." 

Ilobbie  turned  from  the  one  to  the  other,  regarding  them  alternately  with 
a  frown  on  his  brow,  the  augury  of  which  was  confuted  by  the  good- 
humoured  laugh  on  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance.  He  then  strore  to 
propitiate  them,  by  mentioning  the  intended  present  of  his  companion. 

**  In  my  young  days,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  a  man  wad  hae  been  -mhamed 
to  come  back  frae  the  hill  without  a  buck  nanging  on  each  side  o'  his  horse, 
like  a  cadger  carrying  calves." 

'*I  wish  they  had  left  some  for  us  then,  grannie,"  retorted  Hobbie; 
"they've  cleared  the  country  o'  them,  thae  auld  friends  o'  yours,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  Ye  see  other  folk  can  find  game,  though  you  cannot,  Hobbie ;"  said 
the  eldest  sister,  glancing  a  look  at  young  Earnscliff. 

"Weel,  weel,  woman,  hasna  every  dog  his  day,  begging  EamscliflTs 
pardon  for  the  auld  saying  —  Mayna  I  hae  his  luck,  andhe  mine,  another 
time  ?•«  It's  a  braw  thing  for  a  man  to  be  out  a'  day,  and  frighted  —  na,  I 
winna  say  that  neither — ^but  mistrysted  wi'  bogles  in  the  hame-coming,  an 
then  then  to  hae  to  flyte  wi'  a  wheen  woman  that  hae  been  doing  naeUiing 
a'  the  live-lang  day,  but  whirling  a  bit  stick,  wi'  a  thread  trailing  at  it,  or 
boring  at  a  clout.'' 

"frighted  wi'  bogles!"  exclaimed  the  females,  one  and  all, — for  great 
was  the  regard  then  paid,  and  perhaps  still  paid,  in  these  glens,  to  all  such 
fantasies. 

"I  did  not  say  frighted,  now — I  only  said  mi»-eet  wi'  the  thing — And 
there  was  but  ae  bogle,  neither — Earnscliff,  ye  saw  it  as  well  as  I  did?" 

And  he  proceeded,  without  very  much  exaggeration,  to  detail,  in  his  own 
way,  the  meeting  they  had  with  tne  mysterious  being  at  Mucklestane-Moor, 
concluding,  he  could  not  conjecture  what  on  earth  it  could  be,  "  unless  \i 
was  either  the  Enemy  himsell,  or  some  of  the  old  Peghts  that  held  the 
oountry  lang  syne." 

^'Auld  Peght!"  exclaimed  the  mnd-dame;  "na,  na— bless  thee  frae 
■cathe,  my  bairn,  it's  been  nae  Pegnt  that — ^it's  been  the  Brown  Man  of  the 
moors  I  0  weary  fa'  thae  evil  days  I — what  can  evil  beings  be  coming  for 
to  distract  a  poor  country,  now  it  s  peacefully  settled,  and  Kving  in  love  and 
law? — 0  weary  on  him  I  he  ne'er  brought  gude  to  these  lands  or  the  in- 
dwellers.  My  father  aften  tauld  me  he  was  seen  in  the  year  o'  the  bloody 
fight  at  Marston-Moor,  and  then  again  in  Montrose's  troubles,  and  a^n 
before  the  rout  o' Dunbar,  and  in  my  ain  time,  he  was  seen  about  the  time 
o'  Bothwell-Bri^,  and  they  said  the  second-lighted  Laird  of  Benarbuck 
had  a  communing  wi'  him  some  time  afore  Argyle's  landing,  but  that  1 
cannot  speak  to  sae  preceesely  —  it  was  far  in  me  west  —  0,  bairns,  he's 
never  permitted  but  in  an  ill  time,  sae  mind  ilka  ane  o'  ye  to  draw  to  Him 
that  can  help  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

Earnscliff  now  interposed,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
person  they  had  seen  was  some  poor  maniac,  and  had  no  commission  from 
the  invisible  world  to  announce  either  war  or  evil.  But  his  opinion  found 
a  very  cold  audience,  and  all  joined  to  deprecate  his  purpose  of  returning  to 
the  spot  the  next  day. 

"0,  my  bonny  bairn,"  said  the  old  dame,  (for,  in  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  she  extended  her  parental  style  to  all  in  whom  she  was  interested)— 
"You  should  beware  mairthan  other  folk  —  thero'8  bc^en  a  heavy  breach 
made  in  your  house  wi'  your  father's  bloodshed,  and  wi'  law-pleas,  and 
losses  sinsyne ;  —  and  you  are  the  flower  of  the  flock,  and  the  laa  that  will 
build  up  the  auld  biggmg  again  (if  it  be  His  will)  to  be  an  honour  tc  tte 
country,  and  a  safeguard  to  those  that  dwell  in  it — you,  before  otlinrs.  arf 
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esUed  apon  to  put  joursell  in  no  rash  adventures — for  yours  was  aye  ower 
Tenturesome  a  race,  and  muckle  harm  they  have  got  by  it" 

"  But  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  you  would  not  have  me  be  afraid  of 
going  to  an  open  moor  in  broad  day-fight?" 

"  f  dinna  ken,"  said  the  good  old  dame ;  **  I  wad  never  bid  son  or  friend 
o'  mine  baud  their  hand  back  in  a  gude  cause,  whether  it  were  a  friend's  or 
their  ain  —  that  should  be  by  nae  bidding  of  mine,  or  of  ony  body  that's 
come  of  a  gentle  kindred — ^But  it  winna  gang  out  of  a  ^y  head  like  mine, 
that  to  ^ng  to  seek  for  evil  that's  no  fashing  wi'  you,  is  clean  against  law 
and  Scripture." 

Earnscliff  resigned  an  argument  which  he  saw  no  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing with  good  effect,  and  the  entrance  of  supper  broke  off  the  conversation. 
Miss  Grace  had  by  this  time  made  her  appearance,  and  Hobbie,  not  with- 
out a  conscious  glance  at  Earnscliff,  placed  nimself  by  her  side.  Mirth  and 
lively  conversation,  in  which  the  old  lady  of  the  house  took  the  good- 
humoured  share  which  so  well  becomes  old  age,  restored  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  damsels  the  roses  which  their  brother's  tale  of  the  apparition  had  chased 
away,  and  they  danced  and  sung  for  an  hour  after  supper  as  if  tho^e  were 
DO  such  things  as  goblins  in  the  world. 


>Arwww^wv>^^wwvwvwvww\/s/>/s>vwv«^ 


C|a)ittr  ti)t  /nnrtii. 

1  am  a  mimothropos.  and  hate  mankind ; 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thoa  wert  a  dof , 
That  I  miffht  Um  Uiee  soRmhing. 

TmoN  or  Athirb. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  Earnscliff  took  leave  of  hii 
hospitable  friends,  promising  to  return  in  time  to  partake  of  the  venison, 
which  had  arrived  from  his  house.  Hobbie,  who  apparently  took  leave  of 
him  at  the  door  of  his  habitation,  slunk  out,  however,  and  joined  him  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

**  Ye'll  be  gaun  yonder,  Mr.  Patrick ;  feind  o'  me  will  mistryst  you  for  a' 
my  mother  says.  I  thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  case  she 
should  niislippen  something  of  what  we're  gaun  to  do — we  maunna  vex 
her  at  nae  rate  —  it  was  amaist  the  last  word  my  father  said  to  me  on  his 
deathbed." 

"By  no  means,  Hobbie,"  s(ud  Earnscliff;  "she  well  merits  all  your 
attention." 

"  Troth,  for  that  matter,  she  would  be  as  sair  vexed  amaist  for  you  as  for 
me.  But  d'ye  really  think  there's  nae  presumption  in  venturing  back 
yonder  ? — We  hae  nae  special  commission,  ye  ken." 

"  If  I  thought  as  you  do,  Hobbiei"  said  tne  young  eentleman,  "I  would 
not  perhaps  inquire  farther  into  this  business ;  but  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
preternatural  visitations  are  either  ceased  altogether,  or  become  very  rare 
m  our  days,  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  a  matter  uninvestigated  which  may 
ooncem  the  life  of  a  poor  distracted  being." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  if  ye  really  think  tha^"  answered  Hobbie  doubtfully— 
"  And  it's  for  certain  the  very  fairies  —  I  mean  the  very  good  neighbours 
^emsells  (for  they  say  folk  suidna  ca'  them  fairies)  that  used  to  be  seen  on 
«vory  green  knowe  at  e'en,  are  no  half  sae  often  visible  in  our  days.  I  canna 
depone  to  having  ever  seen  ane  mysell,  but  I  ance  heard  ane  whistle  abint 
nie  in  the  moss,  as  like  a  whaup  *  as  tve  thing  could  be  like  anither.     And 
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aiuay  ii&e  m^  father  saw  when  he  used  to  come  haoie  frae  the  fain  at  e'en, 
wi'  a  drap  drink  in  his  head,  honest  man." 

Earnscliff  was  somewhat  entertained  with  the  gradaal  declension  of  super  - 
stition  from  one  generation  to  another  which  was  inferred  in  this  last  OMer^ 
Tation ;  and  the^  continued  to  reason  on  such  subjects,  until  they  came  in 
light  of  the  upright  stone  which  gave  name  to  the  moor. 

*'As  I  shall  answer,''  says  Hobhie,  "yonder's  the  creature  creeping  aboat 
yet! — But  it's  day-light,  and  you  have  your  gun,  and  I  brought  out  my  bit 
whinger — I  think  we  may  venture  on  him." 

**  By  all  manner  of  means,"  said  Earnscliff;  **  but,  in  the  name  of  wondei, 
what  can  he  be  doing  there  ?" 

"  Biggin  a  dry^tane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey  geese,  as  they  ca'  thae 
great  loose  stanes — Odd,  mat  passes  a'  thing  I  e'er  heard  tell  of!'' 

As  they  approached  nearer,  Earnscliff  could  not  help  agreeing  wiUi  his 
companion.  The  figure  tiiey  had  seen  the  night  before  seemed  slowly  and 
toilsomely  labouring  to  pile  the  large  stones  one  upon  another,  as  if  to  form 
I  small  enclosure,  lldaterials  lay  around  him  in  great  plenty,  but  the  labour 
of  carrying  on  the  work  was  immense,  from  the  sise  of  most  of  the  stones ; 
and  it  seemed  astonishing  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  moving  several 
which  he  had  already  arranged  for  the  foundation  of  his  edifice.  He  was 
struggling  to  move  a  fragment  of  ^eat  size  when  the  two  young  men  came 
up,  and  was  so  intent  upon  executing  his  purpose,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
them  till  they  were  close  upon  him.  In  straining  and  heaving  at  the  stone, 
in  order  to  place  it  according  to  his  wish,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  strenj^ 
which  seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  size  and  apparent  deformity. 
Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  difficulties  he  had  already  surmounted,  he  must 
have  been  of  Herculean  powers ;  for  some  of  the  stones  he  had  succeeded 
in  raising  apparently  required  two  men's  strength  to  have  moved  them. 
Hobbie's  suspicions  began  to  revive,  on  seeing  the  preternatural  strength 
he  exerted. 

''  I  am  amaist  persuaded  it's  the  ghaist  of  a  stane-mason — see  siccan  band- 
stanes  as  he's  laid !  — An  it  be  a  man,  after  a',  I  wonder  what  he  wad  take 
by  the  rood  to  build  a  march  dyke.    There's  ane  sair  wanted  between  Orin- 

giehope  and  the  Shaws.-— Honest  man,"  (raising  his  voice,)  *'ye  make  good 
rm  wark  there." 

The  being  whom  he  addressed  nused  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare,  and, 
getting  up  uom  his  stooping  posture,  stood  before  them  in  all  his  native 
and  hideous  deformity.  His  nead  was  of  uncommon  size,  covered  with  a 
fell  of  shaggy  hair,  partly  grizzled  with  age;  his  eyebrows,  shaggy  and 
prominent,  overhung  a  pair  of  small,  dark,  piercing  eyes,  set  far  back  in 
their  sockets,  that  rollea  with  a  portentous  wildness,  indicative  of  a  partial 
insanity.  The  rest  of  his  features  were  of  the  coarse,  rough-hevm  stamp, 
with  wnich  a  painter  would  equip  a  giant  in  romance ;  to  which  was  added 
the  wild,  irregular,  and  peculiar  expression,  so  often  seen  in  the  counte- 
nances of  those  whose  persons  are  deformed.  His  body,  thick  and  square, 
like  that  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  was  mounted  upon  two  large  feet ;  but 
nature  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  legs  and  the  thighs,  or  they  were  m 
very  short  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  dress  which  he  wore.  His  arms  were  long 
and  brawny,  furnished  with  two  muscular  hands,  and,  where  uncovered  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  labour,  were  shagged  with  coarse  black  hair.  It 
seemed  as  if  nature  had  originaUy  intended  the  separate  parts  of  his  body 
to  be  the  members  of  a  giant,  but  bad  afterwards  capriciously  assigned  them 
to  the  person  of  a  dwarf,  so  ill  did  the  length  of  his  arms  and  the  iron 
strength  of  his  frame  correspond  with  the  shortness  of  his  stature.  His 
cluthinff  was  a  sort  of  coarse  brown  tunic,  like  a  monk's  frock,  girt  round  him 
with  a  belt  of  seal-skin.  On  his  head  he  had  a  cap  made  of  oadger's  skin, 
ir  some  othex  rough  fur,  which  added  considerably  to  the  grotesque  effect  ( ^ 
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his  whole  appearance,  and  overshadowed  feature?  who«e  habitual  ezpreflrion 
•eemed  that  of  sullen  malignant  misanthropy. 

This  remarkable  Dwarf  gazed  on  the  two  youths  in  silence,  with  a  dofi^ged 
and  irritated  look,  until  fiarnscliff,  willing  to  soothe  him  into  better  temper, 
observed,  "  You  are  hard  tasked,  mv  friend ;  allow  us  to  assist  you." 

Elliot  and  be  accordingly  placed  the  stone^  by  their  joint  efforts,  upon 
the  rising  wall.  The  Dwarf  watched  them  with  tlie  eve  of  a  taskmaster 
and  testified,  by  peevish  gestures,  his  impatience  at  tiie  time  which  the} 
took  in  adjusting  the  stone.  He  pointed  to  another — they  raised  it  also— 
to  a  thirds  to  a  fourth — they  continued  to  humour  him,  though  with  some 
trouble,  for  he  assigned  them,  as  if  intentionally,  the  heaviest  fragments 
which  lay  near. 

''And  now,  friend,"  said  Elliot,  as  the  unreasonable  Dwarf  indicated 
another  stone  larger  than  any  they  had  moved,  "  Earnscliff  mav  do  as  he 
likes ;  but  be  ye  man  or  be  ye  waur,  deil  be  in  my  fingers  if  I  break  my 
back  wi'  heaving  these  stanes  ony  langer  like  a  barrow-man,  without  getting 
tae  muckle  as  thanks  for  my  pains." 

'*  Thanks !"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf,  with  a  motion  expressive  of  the  utmost 
oontempt — "There — take  them,  and  fatten  upon  them  I  Take  them,  and 
may  they  thrive  with  you  as  they  have  done  with  me — as  they  have  done 
with  every  mortal  worm  that  ever  hoard  the  word  spoken  by  his  fellow 
reptile  I    Hence — either  labour  or  begone !" 

"  This  is  a  fine  reward  we  have,  Earnscliff,  for  building  a  tabernacle 
for  the  devil,  and  prejudicing  our  ain  souls  into  the  bargain,  for  what 
we  ken." 

"  Our  presence,"  answered  Earnscliff,  "  seems  only  to  irritate  his  frenzy ; 
we  had  better  leave  him,  and  send  some  one  to  provide  him  with  food  and 


oecessanes." 


They  did  so.  The  servant  despatched  for  this  purpose  found  the  Dwarf 
still  labouring  at  his  wall,  but  could  not  extract  a  word  from  him.  The 
iad,  infected  vrith  the  superstitions  of  the  country,  did  not  long  persist  in 
an  attempt  to  intrude  (questions  or  advice  on  so  singular  a  figure,  but  having 
placed  the  articles  which  he  had  brought  for  his  use  on  a  stone  at  some 
distance,  he  left  them  at  the  misanthrope's  disposal. 

The  Dwarf  proceeded  in  his  labours,  day  aner  day,  with  an  assiduity  so 
incredible  as  to  appear  almost  supernatural.  In  one  day  he  often  seemed 
to  have  done  tlie  work  cf  two  men,  and  his  building  soon  assumed  the 
appearance  of  the  walls  of  a  hut,  which,  though  ver}r  small,  and  constructed 
only  of  stones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar,  exhibited,  from  the  unusual 
size  of  the  stones  employed,  an  appearance  of  solidity  very  uncommon  for 
a  cottage  of  such  narrow  dimensions  and  rude  construction.  Earnscliff, 
attentive  to  his  motions,  no  sooner  perceived  to  what  they  tended,  than  he 
sent  down  a  number  of  spars  of  wood  suitable  for  forming  the  roof,  which 
he  caused  to  be  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  resolving  next  day  to 
send  workmen  to  put  them  up.  But  his  purpose  was  anticipated,  for  in 
the  evening,  during  the  night,  and  early  in  tne  morning,  the  Dwarf  had 
k^bonred  so  hard,  and  with  such  ingenuity,  that  he  had  nearly  completed 
the  adjustment  of  the  rafters.  His  next  labour  was  to  cut  rushes  and 
thatch  his  dwelling,  a  task  which  he  performed  with  singular  dexterity. 

Ab  he  seemed  averse  to  receive  any  aid  beyond  the  occasional  assistance 
of  a  passenger,  materials  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  tools,  were  supplied 
to  him,  in  Sie  use  of  which  he  proved  to  be  skilful.  He  constructed  the 
door  and  window  of  his  cot,  he  adjusted  a  rude  bedstead,  and  a  few  shelves, 
and  appeared  to  become  somewhat  soothed  in  his  temper  as  his  accommo 
dations  increased. 

His  next  task  was  to  form  a  strong  enclosure,  and  to  cultivate  the  land 
within  it  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  until,  by  transporting  mould,  and  work- 
ing op  what  was  upon  th«  spi>t,  he  formed  a  patch  of  garden-grouni.     It 
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must  be  nalamllj  supposed,  that,  as  above  hinted,  th.i  soliUur  being 
received  aflsistouce  occasionallj  from  such  travellers  as  cr  »ssed  the  mo'>r 
by  chance,  as  well  as  from  several  who  went  from  curiosity  to  visit'  his 
works.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  see  a  human  creature,  so  unfitted,  aft 
first  sight,  for  hard  labour,  toiling  with  such  unremitting  assiduity,  without 
•topping  a  few  minutes  to  aid  him  in  his  task ;  and,  as  no  one  of  his  occsr 
sional  assistants  was  acquainted  with  the  degree  of  help  which  the  Dwarf 
had  received  from  others,  the  celerity  of  his  progress  lost  none  of  its  marvels 
in  their  eyes.  The  strong  and  compact  appearance  of  the  cottage,  formed 
in  80  very  short  a  space,  and  by  such  a  being,  and  the  superior  skill  whic^i 
he  displayed  in  mechanics,  and  in  other  arts,  gave  suspicion  to  the  sur- 
rounding neighbours.  They  insisted,  that,  if  he  was  not  a  phantom, — ao 
opinion  which  was  now  abandoned,  since  ho  plainly  appeared  a  being  of 
blood  and  bone  with  Uiemselves, — yet  he  must  be  in  close  league  with  the 
invisible  world,  and  have  chosen  that  sequestered  spot  to  carrj  on  his  com- 
munication with  them  undisturbed.  They  insistea,  though  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  philosopher's  application  of  the  phrase,  that  he  was  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone ;  and  that  from  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  moor  at  a  distance,  passengers  often  discovered  a  person  at  work  along 
with  this  dweller  of  the  desert,  who  regularly  disappeared  as  soon  as  thoy 
approached  closer  to  the  cottage.  Such  a  figure  was  also  occasionally  seen 
sitting  beside  him  at  the  door,  walking  with  him  in  the  moor,  or  assisting 
him  in  fetching  water  from  his  fountain.  Eamscliff  explained  this  pheno- 
menon by  supposing  it  to  be  the  Dwarf's  shadow. 

'*Deil  a  shadow  nas  he,"  replied  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  was  a  strennoua 
defender  of  the  general  opinion ;  "  he's  ower  far  in  wi'  the  Auld  Ane  to 
have  a  shadow.  "  Besides,"  he  areued  more  logically,  "  wha  ever  heard 
of  a  shadow  that  cam  between  a  body  and  the  sun  ?  and  this  thing,  be  it 
what  it  will,  is  thinner  and  taller  than  the  body  himsell,  and  has  been  seen 
to  come  between  him  and  the  sun  mair  than  anes  or  twice  either." 

These  suspicions,  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  might  have 
been  attended  with  investigations  a  little  inconvenient  to  the  supposed 
wisard,  were  here  only  productive  of  respect  and  awe.  The  recluse  being 
seemed  somewhat  gratified  by  the  marks  of  timid  veneration  with  which 
an  occasional  passenger  approached  his  dwelling,  the  look  of  startled  sur- 
prise with  which  he  surveyed  his  person  and  his  premises,  and  the  hurried 
step  with  which  he  pressed  his  retreat  as  he  passed  the  awful  spot.  The 
boldest  only  stopped  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  walls 
of  his  cottage  and  garden,  and  to  apologize  for  it  by  a  courteous  salutation, 
which  the  inmate  sometimes  deigned  to  return  by  a  word  or  a  nod.  Earns- 
cliff  often  passed  that  way,  and  seldom  without  inquiring  after  the  solitary 
inmate,  who  seemed  now  to  have  arranged  his  establishment  for  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  engage  him  in  any  conversation  on  his  own  personal 
affairs ;  nor  was  he  communicative  or  accessible  in  talking  on  any  other 
subject  whatever,  although  he  seemed  to  have  considerably  relented  in  the 
extreme  feroci^  of  his  misanthrop^Tt  or  rather  to  be  less  frequently  visited 
with  the  fits  of  derangement  of  which  this  was  a  symptom.  No  argument 
eould  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  thing  beyond  the  simplest  neces- 
saries, although  much  more  was  offered  by  Eamscliff  out  of  charity,  and  by 
his  more  superstitious  neighbours  from  other  motives.  The  benefits  of 
these  last  he  repaid  by  advice,  when  consulted  (as  at  length  he  slowly  was) 
m  their  diseases,  or  those  of  their  cattle.  He  often  furnished  them  with 
medicines  also,  and  seemed  possessed,  not  only  of  such  as  were  the  produce 
of  the  country,  but  of  foreign  drugs.  He  gave  these  persons  to  understfind, 
that  his  name  was  Elshender  the  Recluse;  but  his  popular  epithet  soon 
cmne  to  be  Canny  Elshie,  or  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane-Moor.  Some 
extended  their  queries  beyond  their  bodily  complaintsr  stid  rc^juestAd 
advice  upon  other  matters,  which  he  delivered  with  an  ^racular  tlirew*!- 
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Ae68  that  greatly  oonfinned  the  opinion  of  hiB  possesiing  preternatural 
skill.  The  querists  usually  left  some  offsring  upon  a  stone,  at  a  distance 
firam  his  dwelling ;  if  it  was  money,  or  any  article  which  did  not  suit  him 
to  accept,  he  either  threw  it  away,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  where  it  was 
without  making  use  of  it.  On  ail  oocasions  his  manners  were  rude  and 
unsocial ;  and  his  words,  in  number,  just  sufficient  to  express  his  meaning 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  shunned  all  communication  that  went  a  syl* 
lable  beyond  the  matter  in  hand.  When  winter  had  passed  away,  and  his 
garden  began  to  afford  him  herbs  and  yegetables,  ne  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  those  articles  of  food.  1&  accepted,  notwithstanding,  a 
pair  of  she-goats  from  Eamscliff,  which  fed  on  the  moor,  and  supplied  Kim 
with  milk. 

When  Eamscliff  found  his  gift  had  been  receiyed,  he  soon  afterwards 
paid  the  hermit  a  yisit.  The  old  man  was  seated  on  a  broad  flat  stone 
near  his  garden  door,  which  was  the  seat  of  science  he  usually  occupied 
when  disposed  to  receiye  his  patients  or  clients.  The  inside  of  his  nut, 
and  that  of  his  garden,  he  kept  as  sacred  from  human  intrusion  as  the 
natiyes  of  Otaheite  do  their  Moru; — apparently  he  would  haye  deemed  it 
polluted  by  the  step  of  any  human  being.  When  he  shut  himself  up  in 
ois  habitation,  no  entreaty  oould  preyail  upon  him  to  make  himself  yisiole, 
or  to  giye  audience  to  any  one  whomsoeyer. 

Earnscliff  had  been  fishing  in  a  small  riyer  at  some  distance.  He  had 
his  rod  in  his  hand,  and  his  basket,  filled  with  trout,  at  his  shoulder.  He 
sate  down  upon  a  stone  nearly  opposite  to  the  Dwarf,  who,  familiarized 
with  his  presence,  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  than  by  eleyatin^  his  huge 
mis-shapen  head  for  the  purpose  of  staring  at  him,  and  then  again  sinking 
it  upon  nis  bosom,  as  if  m  profound  meditation.  Eamscliff  looked  around 
him,  and  obseryed  that  the  hermit  had  increased  his  accommodations  by 
the  construction  of  a  shed  for  the  reception  of  his  goats. 

**  You  labour  hard,  Elshie,"  he  said,  willing  to  lead  this  singular  being 
into  conyersation. 

"  Labour,"  re-echoed  the  Dwarf,  "  is  the  mildest  eyil  of  a  lot  so  miser^ 
able  as  that  of  mankind ;  better  to  labour  like  me,  than  sport  like  you." 

**  I  cannot  defend  the  humanity  of  our  ordinary  rural  sports,  Elsnie,  and 
yet " 

**  And  yet,"  interrupted  the  Dwarf,  "  they  are  better  than  your  ordinary 
business ;  better  to  exercise  idle  and  wanton  cruelty  on  mate  fishes  than  on 
your  fellow-creatures.  Yet  why  should  I  say  so?  Why  should  not  the 
whole  human  herd  butt,  gore,  and  gorge  upon  each  other,  till  all  are  extir- 
pated but  one  huge  and  oyer-fed  Behemoth,  and  he,  when  he  had  throttled 
and  gnawed  the  bones  of  all  his  fellows  —  he,  when  his  prey  failed  him,  to 
be  roaring  whole  days  for  lack  of  food,  and,  finally,  to  die,  inch  by  inch, 
of  famine— it  were  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  race  V 

**  Your  deeds  are  better,  Elshie,  than  your  words,"  answered  Earnscliff; 
"  you  labour  to  preserye  the  race  whom  your  misanthropy  slanders." 

*'  I  do ;  but  woy  ?  —  Hearken.  You  are  one  on  whom  I  look  with  the 
least  loathing,  and  I  care  not,  if,  contrary  to  my  wont,  I  waste  a  few  words 
in  compassion  to  your  infatuated  blindness.  If  I  cannot  send  disease  into 
families,  and  murrain  among  the  herds,  can  I  attain  the  same  end  so  well 
as  by  prolonging  the  Uyes  of  those  who  can  serye  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion as  effectually?  —  If  Alice  of  Bower  had  died  in  winter,  would  young 
Ruthwin  haye  been  slain  for  her  loye  the  last  spring  ? — ^Who  thought  of 
Coming  their  cattle  beneath  the  tower  when  the  Red  Keiyer  of  Westbura- 
Sat  was  deemed  to  be  on  his  death-bed  ? — ^My  draughts,  my  skill,  recoyc  red 
him.  And,  now,  who  dare  leaye  his  herd  upon  the  lea  without  a  watch,  or 
go  to  bed  without  unchaining  the  sleuth-hound  ?" 

**I  own,"  .answered  Eamscliff,  "you  did  little  good  to  society  by  tlM 
ji^t  of  these  cures.    But,  to  balance  the  eyil,  there  is  ^y  friend  Hobbie 
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lionobt  flv/bbie  of  the  IleMgh-foot,  your  skill  relieved  ^im  last  'muter  In  % 
fever  that  might  have  cost  him  his  life. 

"  Thus  think  the  children  of  claj  in  their  i^orance/'  said  the  Dwail 
smiling  maliciously,  ''and  thus  they  speak  m  their  folly.  Have  Toc 
marked  the  young  cub  of  a  wild  cat  that  has  been  domesticated,  how 
sportive,  how  playful,  how  gentle,  —  but  trust  him  with  your  ^ame,  your 
lambs,  your  poultry,  his  inbred  ferocity  breaks  forth;  he  gnpes,  tears, 
ravages,  and  devours." 

'*buch  is  the  animal's  instinct,"  answered  Eamscliff;  "but  what  hat 
that  to  do  with  Uobbie  V 

'*  It  is  his  emblem  —  it  is  his  picture,"  retorted  the  Recluse.  "  He  is  at 
present  tame,  quiet,  and  domesticated,  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise 
Lis  inborn  propensities ;  but  let  the  trumpet  of  war  sound  —  let  the  young 
blood-hound  snuff  blood,  he  will  be  as  ferocious  as  the  wildest  of  his 
Border  ancestors  that  ever  fired  a  helpless  peasant's  abode.  Can  you 
deny,  that  even  at  present  he  often  urges  yon  to  take  bloody  revenge  for  an 
injury  received  when  you  were  a  boy?"  —  Eamscliff  started;  the  Recluse 
appeared  not  to  observe  his  surprise,  and  proceeded  —  "The  trumpet  wiU 
blow,  the  young  blood-hound  wtU  lap  blood,  and  I  will  laugh  and  say.  For 
this  I  have  preserved  thee  I"  He  paused,  and  continued,  —  "  Such  are  my 
cures ;  —  their  object,  their  purpose,  perpetuating  the  mass  of  misery,  and 
playing  even  in  this  desert  my  part  in  the  general  tragedy.  Were  you  on 
your  sick  bed,  I  might,  in  compassion,  send  you  a  cup  of  poison." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Elshie,  and  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  consult 
you,  with  so  comfortable  a  hope  from  your  assistance." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  too  far,"  replied  the  Hermit,  **  with  the  hope 
that  I  will  positively  yield  to  the  frailty  of  pity.  Why  should  I  snatch  a 
dupe,  so  well  fitted  to  endure  the  miseries  of  life  as  you  are,  from  the 
wretchedness  which  his  own  visions,  and  the  villany  of  the  world,  are 
preparing  for  him?  Why  should  I  play  the  compassionate  Indian,  and 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  captive  with  my  tomahawk,  at  once  spoil 
the  three  days'  amusement  of  my  kindred  tribe,  at  the  very  moment  wnen 
the  brands  were  lighted,  the  pincers  heated,  the  caldrons  boiling,  the 
knives  sharpened,  to  tear,  scorch,  seethe,  and  scarify  the  intended  victim  ?" 

'*  A  dreadful  picture  you  present  to  me  of  life,  Elshie ;  but  I  am  not 
daunted  by  it»"  returned  Eamscliff.  "  We  are  sent  here,  in  one  sense,  to 
t>ear  and  to  suffer ;  but,  in  another,  to  do  and  to  enjoy.  The  active  day 
has  its  evening  of  repose;  even  patient  sufferance  has  its  alleviations, 
where  there  is  a  consolatory  sense  of  duty  discharged." 

"  I  spurn  at  the  slavish  and  bestial  doctrine,"  said  the  Dwarf,  his  eyes 
kindling  with  insane  fury,  —  "I  spurn  at  it,  as  worthy  only  of  the  beasts 
that  perish ;  but  I  will  waste  no  more  words  with  you." 

He  rose  hastily;  but,  ere  he  withdrew  into  the  hut,  he  added,  with 
^  -eat  vehemence,  "  Yet,  lest  you  still  think  my  apparent  benefits  to  map* 
[ind  flow  from  the  stupid  and  servile  source,  called  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  know,  that  were  there  a  man  who  had  annihilated  my  soul's 
dearest  hope  —  who  had  torn  my  heart  to  mammocks,  and  seared  my  brain 
till  it  glowed  like  a  volcano,  and  w^re  that  man's  fortune  and  life  in  my 
power  as  completely  as  this  frail  potsherd,"  (he  snatched  up  an  earthen 
cup  which  stood  beside  him,)  "I  would  not  dash  him  into  atoms  thns"— 
(he  flung  the  vessel  with  fury  against  the  wall,)  —  "No I"  (he  spoke  more 
composedly,  but  with  the  utmost  bitterness,)  "I  would  pamper  him  with 
wealth  and  power  to  inflame  his  evil  passions,  and  to  fulfil  his  evil  designs : 
ho  should  lack  no  means  of  vice  and  rillany ;  he  should  be  the  centre  of  a 
whirlpool  that  itself  should  know  neither  rest  nor  peace,  hut  boil  with 
unceasing  fury,  while  it  wrecked  every  goodly  ship  that  approached  ]t» 
limitf  1  he  should  be  an  earthquake  capiwle  of  shakinji:  the  .i^rv  land  in 
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irhich  he  dwelt,  and  rendering  all  its  inhabitante  friendless,  outcast,  and 
miserable — as  I  am  I" 

The  wretched  beine  rushed  into  his  hut  as  he  uttered  these  last  wordsi 
shutting  the  door  with  furious  violence,  and  rapidly  drawing  two  bolts, 
one  after  another,  as  if  to  exclude  the  intrusion  of  any  one  of  that  hated 
race,  who  hivd  thus  lashed  his  soul  to  frenzy.  Earnsoliff  left  the  moor  with 
mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  horror,  pondering  what  strange  and  meUn- 
eholy  cause  could  have  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  mind,  a  man 
whose  language  argued  him  to  be  of  rank  and  education  much  superior  to 
the  vulgar.  He  was  also  surprised  to  see  how  much  particular  information 
a  person  who  had  lived  in  that  country  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  recluse  a 
manner,  had  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  dispositions  and  privats 
affairs  of  the  inhabitants. 

**  It  is  no  wonder,''  he  said  to  himself,  **  that  with  such  extent  of  infor- 
mation, such  a  mode  of  life,  so  uncouth  a  figure,  and  sentiments  so  viru- 
lently misanthropic,  this  unfortunate  should  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  at 
in  league  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind." 


Tba  bleakot  roek  upon  the  toarliMI  heatk 

Faela,  in  its  barmnaa.  soom  touch  of  iprinir; 

And,  in  ttia  April  d«w.  or  beam  of  Majr, 

lU  Booi  and  lichen  freshen  and  rerire ; 

And  thai  the  heart,  maet  wared  to  hnoian  pleaanra, 

Melta  at  tiie  tear,  joys  in  the  smile,  of  woman. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  weather  became  more  genial,  and  the  Reduse 
was  more  frequenUy  found  occupying  the  broad  flat  stone  in  the  front  of 
his  mansion.  As  he  sate  there  one  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  a  party 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  well  mounted,  and  numerously  attended,  swept 
across  the  heath  at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling.  Dogs,  hawks,  and 
led-horses,  swelled  the  retinue,  and  the  air  resounded  at  intervals  with  the 
cheer  of  the  hunters,  and  the  sound  of  horns  blown  by  the  attendaats.  The 
Recluse  was  about  to  retire  into  his  mansion  at  the  sight  of  a  train  so 
joyous,  when  three  young  ladies,  with  their  attendants,  who  had  made  a 
circuit,  and  detached  themselves  from  their  party,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane-Moor,  came  sud* 
denlv  up,  ere  he  could  effect  his  purpose.  The  first  shrieked,  and  put  her 
hanas  before  her  eyes,  at  si^ht  ot  an  object  so  unusually  deformed.  The 
second,  with  a  hysterical  giggle,  which  she  intended  should  disguise  her 
terrors,  asked  the  Recluse,  weather  he  could  tell  their  fortune.  Ihe  third, 
who  was  best  mounted,  best  dressed,  and  incomparably  the  best-looking  of 
the  three,  advanced,  as  if  to  cover  the  incivility  of  her  companions. 

**  We  have  lost  the  right  path  that  leads  through  these  morasses,  and  our 
party  have  gone  forward  without  us,''  said  the  young  lady.  "  Seeing  you, 
nither,  at  the  door  of  your  house,  we  have  turned  this  wav  to         " 

"Uushl"  interrupted  the  Dwarf;  "so  young,  and  already  so  artful? 
You  came — you  know  you  came,  to  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
vouth,  wealth,  and  beauty,  by  contrasting  them  with  age,  poverty,  and  de* 
formity.  It  is  a  fit  employment  for  the  daughter  of  your  father ;  but  oh, 
iiow  unlike  the  child  of  your  mother  V 

*Did  you,  then,  know  my  parents,  and  do  you  know  met" 

z2 
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**  Yds ;  ((lis  is  the  first  time  you  have  crossed  my  waldng  eyes,  bm  i  haTia 
leoD  YOU  in  my  dreams." 

"  Your  dreams !" 

**Ay,  Isabel  Vere.  What  hast  thou,  or  thine,  to  do  with  my  waking 
ttiouehts  ?" 

"Your  waking  thoughts,  sir,"  said  the  second  of  Miss  Yere's  companiono, 
with  a  sort  of  mock  gravity,  "  are  fixed,  doubtless,  upon  wisdom ;  tolly  can 
only  intrude  on  your  sleeping  moments." 

*'  Over  thine,"  retorted  the  Dwarf,  more  splenetically  than  became  a  phi 
loeopher  or  hermit,  "  folly  exercises  an  unlimited  empire,  asleep  or  awake/' 

**IiOrd  bless  us  I"  said  the  lady,  "he's  a  prophet  sure  enough." 

*'  As  surely,"  continued  the  itecluse,  '*  as  thou  art  a  woman.  A  woman  I 
-*  1  should  have  said  a  lady  —  a  fine  lady.  You  asked  me  to  tell  your  fop> 
tune — ^it  is  a  simple  one ;  an  endless  chase  through  life  after  follies  not  worth 
eatohing,  and  when  caught,  successively  thrown  away — a  chase,  pursued 
from  the  days  of  tottering  infancy  to  those  of  old  age  upon  his  crutches. 
Toys  and  merry-makings  in  childhood — ^love  and  its  absurdities  in  youth — 
spadille  and  basto  in  age,  shall  succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit-— 
flowers  and  butterflies  in  sprine — butterflies  and  thistle-down  in  summer — 
withered  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter  —  all  pursued,  all  caught,  all  flung 
aside.  —  Stand  apart ;  your  fortune  is  said." 

"  All  caught,  however,"  retorted  the  laughing  fair  one,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  Miss  Yere's ;  "  that's  something,  Nancy,"  die  continued,  turning  to  the 
timid  damsel  who  had  first  approached  the  Dwarf;  "will  you  ask  your 
fortune  f " 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she,  drawing  back ;  "  I  have  heard  enough  of 
yours." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Ilderton,  offering  money  to  the  Dwarf,  "  I'll  pay 
for  mine,  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  an  oracle  to  a  princess." 

"  Truth,"  said  the  soothsayer,  "  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold ;"  and  he 
pushed  back  her  proffered  offering  with  morose  disdain. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "  I'll  keep  my  money,  Mr.  Elshender,  to 
assist  me  in  the  chase  I  am  to  pursue." 

"  You  will  need  it,"  replied  the  cynic ;  "  without  it,  few  pursue  success- 
fully, and  fewer  are  themselves  pursued.  Stop !"  he  said  to  Miss  Yere,  as 
her  companions  moved  off*,  "  witn  you  I  have  more  to  say.  You  have  what 
your  companions  would  wish  to  nave,  or  be  thought  to  have  —  beauty, 
wealth,  station,  accomplishments." 

"  Fordve  my  following  my  companions,  fieither ;  I  am  proof  both  to  flat- 
tery and  fortune  telling." 

"  Stay,"  continued  we  Dwarf,  with  his  hand  on  her  horse's  rein,  "  I  am 
no  common  soothsayer,  and  I  am  no  flatterer.  All  the  advantages  I  have 
detailed,  all  and  each  of  them  have  their  corresponding  evils — unsuccessful 
love,  crossed  affections,  the  gloom  of  a  convent,  or  an  odious  alliance.  I, 
who  wish  ill  to  all  mankind,  cannot  wish  more  evil  to  you,  so  much  is  your 
course  >f  life  crossed  by  it." 

"  And  if  it  be,  father,  let  me  enjoy  the  readiest  solace  of  adversity,  while 
prosperity  is  in  my  power.  You  are  old ;  you  are  poor ;  your  habitation  ie 
nr  irom  human  aid,  were  you  ill,  or  in  want ;  your  situation,  in  many 
respects,  exposes  you  to  the  suspicions  of  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  apt  to 
break  out  into  actions  of  brutality.  Let  me  think  f  have  mended  the  lot  of 
one  human  being !  Accept  of  such  assistance  as  I  have  power  to  offer ;  do 
this  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  that  when  these  evils  aritje,  which  yon 
prophesy  perhaps  too  truly,  I  may  not  have  to  reflect,  that  the  hours  of  my 
happier  time  have  been  passed  altogether  in  vain." 

The  old  man  answered  with  a  broken  voice,  and  almost  without  addresniiij; 
himself  to  the  young  lady, — 

"  Yes,  'tis  thus  th  >tt  shouldst  think — ^'tis  thus  thou  should^t  epeak,  if  pver 
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human  speech  and  thought  kept  touch  with  each  other  1  Thej  do  not— thoy 
«io  not— -Alas !  they  cannot.  And  yet — wait  here  an  instant— stir  not  *\i 
ny  return."  He  went  to  his  litUe  garden,  and  returned  with  a  half-blown 
rose.  "  Thou  hast  made  me  shed  a  tear,  the  first  which  has  wet  mv  eyelida 
for  many  a  year ;  for  that  good  deed  receive  this  token  of  gratitude.  It  iP 
but  a  common  rose ;  preserve  it,  however,  and  do  not  part  with  it.  Gom« 
to  me  in  your  hour  of  adversity.  Show  mc  that  rose,  or  out  one  leaf  of  ic 
were  it  withered  as  my  heart  is-— if  it  should  be  in  my  fiercest  and  wildes* 
movements  of  rage  against  a  hateful  world,  still  it  will  recall  gentler 
thoughts  to  my  bosom,  and  perhaps  afford  happier  prospects  to  thine.  But 
no  message,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  into  his  usual  mode  of  misanthropy,— 
"  no  gc -between !  Gome  thyself;  and  the  heart  and  the  doors  that  are  shut 
against  every  other  earthly  being,  shall  open  to  thee  and  to  thy  sorrows. 
Aoid  now  pass  on." 

He  let  go  the  bridle-rein,  and  the  young  lady  rode  on,  after  expre0nn|^ 
her  thanks  to  this  singular  being,  as  well  as  her  surprise  at  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  his  address  would  permit,  often  turning  back  to  look  at  the 
Dwarf,  who  still  remained  at  the  aoor  of  his  habitation,  and  watched  her 

C regress  over  the  moor  towards  her  father's  castle  of  EUieslaw,  until  the 
row  of  the  hill  hid  the  party  from  his  sight. 

The  ladies,  meantime,  jested  with  Miss  Vere  on  the  strange  interview 
they  had  just  had  with  the  far-famed  Wizard  of  the  Moor.  ''Isabella  has 
all  the  luck  at  home  and  abroad  1  Her  hawk  strikes  down  the  black-cock ; 
her  eyes  wound  the  gallant ;  no  chance  for  her  poor  companions  and  kin^ 
women ;  even  the  conjuror  cannot  escape  the  lorce  of  her  charms.  Yoa 
should,  in  compassion,  cease  to  be  such  an  engrosser,  my  dear  Isabel,  or  at 
least  set  up  shop,  and  sell  off  all  the  goods  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  for 
your  own  use." 

"You  shall  have  them  all,"  replied  Miss  Vere,  "and  the  conjuror  to  boot» 
at  a  verv  easy  rate." 

**  No  I  Nancy  shall  have  the  conjuror,"  said  Miss  Ilderton,  "  to  supply 
deficiencies ;  she's  not  quite  a  witch  herself,  yon  know." 

"  Lord,  sister,"  answered  the  younger  Miss  Ilderton,  "  what  could  I  do 
with  so  friehtful  a  monster !  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  after  once  glancing  at 
him  ;  and,  I  protest^  I  thought  I  saw  him  still,  though  I  winked  as  close  as 
ever  I  could." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  her  sister ;  "  ever  while  yon  live,  Nancy,  choose  an 
admirer  whose  faults  can  be  hid  by  winking  at  them.  Well,  then,  I  must 
take  him  myself,  I  suppose,  and  put  him  into  mamma's  Japan  cabinet,  in 
order  to  show  that  Scotland  can  produce  a  specimen  of  mortal  clay  moulded 
into  a  form  ten  thousand  times  uglier  than  the  imaginations  of  Canton  and 
Pekin,  fertile  as  they  are  in  monsters,  have  immortalized  in  porcelain." 

"  There  is  something,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  so  melancholy  in  the  situation 
of  this  poor  man,  that  I  cannot  enter  into  your  mirth,  Lucy,  so  readily  as 
usual,  if  he  has  no  resources,  how  is  he  to  exist  in  this  waste  country, 
living,  as  he  does,  at  such  a  distance  from  mankind?  and  if  he  has  the 
means  of  securing  occasional  assistance,  will  not  the  very  suspicion  that  he 
is  possessed  of  them,  expose  him  to  plunder  and  assassination  by  some  of 
our  unsettled  neighbours  ?" 

"  But  you  forget  that  they  say  he  is  a  warlock,"  said  Nancy  Ilderton. 

''And  if  his  magic  diabolical  should  fail  him,"  rejoined  her  sister,  "I 
would  have  him  trust  to  his  magic  natural,  and  thrust  his  enormous  head, 
and  most  preternatural  visage,  out  at  his  door  or  window,  full  in  view  of 
the  assailants.  The  boldest  robber  that  ever  rode  would  hardly  bide  a 
bdcond  glance  of  him.  Well,  I  wish  I  had  the  use  of  that  Gorgon  head  of 
^16  for  only  one  half  hour." 

*'  For  what  purpose,  Lucy  ?"  said  Miss  Vere. 

"  0 !  [  would  frighten  out  of  the  castle  that  dark,  stiff,  and  stately  S:i 
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Frederick  Lftoglej,  that  is  so  great  a  faTourite  with  yonr  father,  aod  oc 
little  a  favourite  of  yours.  I  protest  I  shall  be  oblieed  to  the  Wizard  aa 
long  as  I  live,  if  it  were  only  for  the  half  hour's  relief  from  that  man's  <$om« 
pany  which  we  have  gained  by  deviating  from  the  |>arty  to  visit  Elshie." 

'*  What  would  you  say,  then,"  said  Miss  Vere,  m  a  low  tone,  so  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  younger  sister,  who  rode  before  them,  the  narrow  path 
not  admitting  of  their  moving  all  three  abreast,  —  **What  would  yon 
■ay,  my  dearest  Lucy,  if  it  were  proposed  to  you  to  endure  his  oompany 
for  life?" 

"Say?  I  would  say,  iVb,  no,  no,  three  times,  each  louder  than  another, 
till  they  should  hear  me  at  Carlisle."  . 

"And  Sir  Frederick  would  say  then,  nineteen  nay-says  are  half  a  grant.'* 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Lucy,  "  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  nay-says  are  said.  Mine  should  have  not  one  grain  of  concession  in 
ihem«  I  promise  you." 

"But  if  your  father,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "were  to  say,— Thus  do,  or " 

"  I  would  stand  to  the  consequences  of  his  or,  were  he  the  must  cruel 
father  that  ever  was  recorded  in  romance,  to  fill  up  the  alternative." 

"  And  what  if  he  threatened  you  with  a  Catholic  aunt,  an  abbess,  and  • 
cloister  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Ilderton,  "  I  would  threaten  him  vrith  a  protestant 
son-in-law,  and  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  disobey  him  for  conscience 
sake.  And  now  that  Nancy  is  out  of  hearing,  let  me  really  say,  I  think 
you  would  be  excusable  before  God  and  man  for  resisting  this  preposterous 
match  by  every  means  in  your  power.  A  proud,  dark,  ambitious  man ;  a 
oaballer  against  the  state;  infamous  for  his  avarice  and  severity;  a  bad 
son,  a  bad  brother,  unkind  and  ungenerous  to  all  his  relatives^ — Isabel,  I 
would  die  rather  than  have  him." 

Don't  let  my  father  hear  you  give  me  such  advice,"  said  Miss  Yere, 

or  adieu,  my  dear  Lucy,  to  Ellieslaw-Castle." 
And  adieu  to  Ellieslaw-Castle,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  her  friend^  "  if 
I  once  saw  you  fairly  out  of  it,  and  settled  under  some  kinder  protector 
than  he  whom  nature  has  given  you.  O,  if  my  poor  father  had  been  in  his 
former  health,  how  gladly  would  he  have  received  and  sheltered  you,  till 
this  ridiculous  and  cruel  persecution  were  blown  over  I" 

"Would  to  Qod  it  had  been  so,  my  dear  Lucy!"  answered  Isabella; 
"  but  I  fear,  that,  in  your  father's  weak  state  of  health,  he  would  be  alto- 
gether unable  to  protect  me  against  the  means  which  would  be  immediately 
used  for  reclaiming  the  poor  fugitive." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Ilderton ;  "  but  we  will  consider  and 
devise  something.  Now  that  your  father  and  his  guests  seem  so  deeply 
engaged  in  some  mysterious  plot,  to  judge  from  the  passing  and  returning 
of  messages,  from  the  strange  faces  which  appear  and  disappear  without 
being  announced  by  their  names,  from  the  collecting  and  cleaning  of  arms, 
and  the  anxious  gloom  and  bustle  which  seem  to  agitate  every  male  in  the 
castle,  it  may  not  be  impossible  for  us  (always  in  case  matters  be  driven  to 
extremity)  to  shape  out  some  little  supplemental  conspiracy  of  our  own.  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  have  not  kept  all  the  policy  to  tnemselves ;  and  there 
is  one  associate  that  I  would  gladly  admit  to  our  counsel." 

"Not  Nancy?" 

"  O,  no !"  said  Miss  Hderton ;  "  Nancy,  though  an  excellent  good  girl» 
and  fondly  attached  to  you,  would  make  a  dull  conspirator  —  as  dull  as 
Renault  and  all  the  other  subordinate  plotters  in  Venice  Preserved.  No: 
this  is  a  Jaffier,  or  Pierre,  if  you  like  the  character  better;  and  yet,  though 
r  know  I  shall  please  you,  I  am  afraid  to  mention  his  name  to  yon,  lest  I 
?ex  you  at  the  same  tim \  Can  you  not  guess?  Something  about  an  Magle 
itnd  a  rock  —  it  does  not  biggin  with  eagle  in  English,  but  sometl.inu  v»ry 
likti  It  in  Scotch." 
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**  Ymi  cannot  mean  young  Eamscliff,  Lucy  V  said  Miss  Vere,  blushing 
leeply. 

"  And  whom  else  should  I  mean  V  said  Lucy.  "  Jaffiers  and  lUerros  are 
rer^  scarce  in  this  country,  I  take  it,  though  one  could  find  Renaults  and 
Bedamars  enow." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  wildly,  Lucy  ?  Your  plays  and  romances  have 
IKwitiTely  turned  your  brain.  You  know,  that,  independent  of  my  father's 
consent,  without  which  I  never  will  marry  any  one,  and  which,  in  the  case 
you  point  at,  would  never  be  granted ;  independent,  too,  of  our  knowing 
nothing  of  young  fiamscliff 's  inclinations,  but  by  your  own  wild  conjectures 
and  fancies — besides  all  this,  there  is  the  fatal  brawl !'' 

'*  When  his  father  was  killed  V  said  Lucy.  "  But  that  was  very  long  ago ; 
and  I  hope  we  have  outlived  the  time  of  bloody  feud,  when  a  quarrel  was 
carried  down  between  two  families  from  father  to  son,  like  a  Spanish  game 
at  chess,  and  a  murder  or  two  committed  in  every  generation,  just  to  keep 
the  matter  from  going  to  sleep.  We  do  with  our  quarrels  now-a-days  as 
with  our  clothes ;  cut  them  c^it  for  ourselves,  and  wear  them  out  in  our  own 
day,  and  should  no  more  think  of  resenting  our  father's  feuds,  than  of  wear- 
ing their  slashed  doublets  and  trunk-hose.'' 

*'  You  treat  this  far  too  lightly,  Lucy,"  answered  Miss  Yere. 

"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said  Lucy.  "  Consider,  your  father, 
though  present  in  the  unhappy  affray,  is  never  supposed  to  have  struck  the 
fatal  blow ;  besides,  in  former  times,  in  case  of  mutual  slaughter  between 
elans,  subsequent  alliances  were  so  far  from  being  excluded,  that  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  or  a  sister,  was  the  most  frequent  gage  of  reconciliation.  You 
laugh  at  my  skill  in  romance ;  but,  I  assure  vou,  should  your  history  be 
written,  like  that  of  many  a  less  distressed  and  less  deserving  heroine,  the 
well-judging  reader  would  set  you  down  for  the  lady  and  the  love  of  Earns- 
diff,  from  the  very  obstacle  which  vou  suppose  ao  insurmountable." 

*'  But  these  are  not  the  days  of  romance,  but  of  sad  reality,  for  there 
stands  the  castle  of  EUieslaw." 

"  And  there  stands  Sir  Frederick  Langley  at  the  gate,  waitine  to  assist 
the  ladies  from  their  palfreys.  I  would  as  lief  touch  a  toad ;  i  will  dis- 
appoint him,  and  take  old  Horsington  the  groom  for  my  master  of  the 
horse." 

So  saving,  the  lively  young  lady  switched  her  palfrey  forward,  and  passing 
Sir  Frederick  with  a  familiar  noa  as  he  stood  ready  to  take  her  horse  s  rein, 
she  cantered  on  and  jumped  into  the  arms  of  the  old  groom.  Fmu  would 
Isabella  have  done  the  same  had  she  dared ;  but  her  father  stood  netur,  dis- 
pleasure already  darkening  on  a  countenance  peculiarly  qualified  \o  express 
the  harsher  passions,  and  she  was  compelled  to  receive  the  unwel  jme  assi- 
duities of  her  detested  suitor. 
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L«t  not  nt  that  vn  aiairBs  ofthe  nvht*a  body  b*  oalM  thiavw 
of  the  dajr's  booty;  let  iw  bo  Dianat  Ibraatera,  teoatleooa  of  tlM 
■hado,  miaion  of  tho  mooa. 

HcintT  nu  FontTB,  Batti  I. 

Tbm  Solitary  had  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  which  he  had 
<he  interview  with  the  young  ladies,  within  the  precincts  of  his  garden. 
Bvening  again  found  him  seated  on  his  favourite  stone.  The  sun  setting 
red,  and  among  seas  of  rolling  clouds,  threw  a  gloomy  lustre  over  the  moor. 
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and  gave  a  deeper  purple  to  the  broad  outline  of  heathy  mountains  whleK 
surrounded  this  desolate  spot.  The  Dwarf  sate  watching  the  clouds  as  thej 
lowered  ^bove  oach  other  in  masses  of  conglomeratea  vapours,  and,  as  a 
strong  lurid  beam  of  the  sinking  lumintury  darted  full  on  his  solitai^  and 
uncouth  figure,  he  might  well  have  seemed  the  demon  of  the  storm  which 
was  gathering,  or  some  gnome  summoned  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  earth 
by  the  subterranean  signals  of  its  approach.  As  he  sate  thus,  with  his  dark 
eye  turned  towards  the  scowling  and  blackening  heaven,  a  horseman  rode 
rapidly  up  to  him,  and  stopping,  as  if  to  let  his  horse  breathe  for  an  instant, 
made  a  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  anchoret,  with  an  air  betwixt  effrontery  and 
embarrassment. 

The  figure  of  the  rider  was  thin,  tall,  and  slender,  but  remarkably  athletic, 
bony,  and  sinewy;  like  one  who  had  all  his  life  followed  those  violent  exer» 
cises  which  prevent  the  human  form  from  increasinj^  in  bulk,  while  they 
harden  and  confirm  by  habit  its  muscular  powers.  His  face,  sharp-featured, 
sun-burnt,  and  freckled,  had  a  sinister  expression  of  violence,  impadenoe» 
and  cunning,  each  of  which  seemed  alternately  to  predominate  over  the^ 
others.  Sandy-coloured  hair,  and  reddish  eye-brows,  from  under  which 
looked  forth  his  sharp  grey  eyeb,  completed  the  inauspicious  outline  of  the 
horseman's  physiognomy.  He  had  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  another  pair 
peeped  from  his  belt,  though  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  conceal  them  by 
buttoning  his  doublet.  He  wore  a  rusted  steel  head-^ieoe ;  a  buff  jacket  of 
rather  an  antique  cast ;  gloves,  of  which  that  for  the  right  hand  was  covered 
with  small  scales  of  iron,  like  an  ancient  gauntlet;  and  a  long  broadsword 
completed  his  equipage. 

"  So,''  said  the  Dwarf,  "  rapine  and  murder  once  more  on  horseback.'' 

**  On  horseback  ?"  said  the  bandit ;  **  ay,  ay,  Elshie,  your  leech-craft  has 
net  me  on  the  bonny  bay  again." 

"  And  all  those  promises  of  amendment  which  you  made  during  your  iU* 
ness  forgotten  V  continued  Elshender. 

"  All  clear  away,  with  the  water-saps  and  panada,"  returned  the  una 
bashed  convalescent.    **  Ye  ken,  Elshie,  for  they  say  ye  are  weel  acquent 
wi'  the  gentleman. 

When  tlM  d0Til  wo  lick.  the  devil  a  nonk  would  be. 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  e  monk  waa  he." 

'*  Thou  say'st  true,"  said  the  Solitary ;  '*  as  well  divide  a  wolf  from  his 
appetite  for  carnage,  or  a  raven  from  her  scent  of  slaughter,  as  thee  from 
thy  accursed  propensities." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  f  It's  bom  with  me — lies  in  my 
very  blude  and  bane.  Why,  man,  the  lads  of  Westbumflat,  for  ten  lang 
descents,  have  been  reivers  and  lifters.  They  have  all  drunk  hard,  lived 
high,  taking  deep  revenge  for  light  offence,  and  never  wanted  gear  for  the 
winnine." 

*'  Rignt ;  and  thou  art  as  thorough-bred  a  wolf,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "'as 
ever  leapt  a  lamb-fold  at  night  On  what  hell's  errand  art  thou  bound 
now?" 

"  Can  your  skill  not  guess  ?" 

"  Thus  far  I  know,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  that  thy  purpose  is  bad,  thy  deed 
will  be  worse,  and  the  issue  worst  of  all." 

*'  And  you  like  me  the  better  for  it,  Father  Elshie,  eh  ?"  said  Westbum- 
flat ;  "  you  always  said  you  did." 

**  I  have  cause  to  like  all,"  answered  the  Solitary,  '*  that  are  scourges  to 
tlieir  fellow-creatures,  and  thou  art  a  bloody  one." 

*'No — I  say  not  guilty  to  that — never  bluidy  unless  there's  resistance, 
and  that  sets  a  man's  bristles  up,  ye  ken.  And  this  is  nae  great  matter, 
after  a' ;  just  to  cut  the  comb  of  a  young  cock  that  has  teen  or^wiii^  • 
little  ower  crousely." 

'*  Not  young  Earnroliff?"  said  the  Solitary,  with  some  emotion 
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'* No ;  not  young  Eamscliff — ^not  yoang  Earnscliff  yet;  but  his  time  maj 
dome,  if  he  will  not  take  warning,  and  get  him  back  to  the  burrow-town 
that  he's  fit  for,  and  no  keep  skelping  about  here,  destroying  the  few  deer 
that  are  left  in  the  country,  and  pretending  to  act  as  a  magistrate,  and  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  ereat  folk  at  Auld  Reekie,  about  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
land.     Let  him  take  care  o'  himseli." 

"  Then  it  must  be  Hobbie  of  the  Heugh-foot,"  said  Elshie.  "What  harm 
has  the  lad  done  you  V* 

**  Harm  1  nne  great  harm ;  but  I  hear  he  says  I  staid  away  from  the 
Ba'spiel  on  Fastern's  E'en,  for  fear  of  him ;  and  it  was  only  for  fear  of  the 
Country  Keeper,  for  there  was  a  warrant  aeainst  me.  I'll  etand  Hobble's 
feud,  and  a'  his  clans.  But  it's  not  so  much  for  that,  as  to  gie  him  a  lesson 
not  to  let  his  tongue  gallop  ower  freely  about  his  betters.  I  trow  he  will 
hae  lost  the  best  pen-feather  o'  his  wing  before  to-morrow  morning. — Fare- 
well, Elshie ;  there's  some  canny  boys  wailing  for  me  down  amang  the 
shaws,  owerby ;  I  will  see  you  as  I  come  back,  and  bring  ye  a  blithe  tale 
in  return  for  your  leech-cran." 

Ere  the  Dwarf  could  collect  himself  to  reply,  the  Reiver  of  Westbumflat 
set  spurs  to  his  horse.  The  animal,  starting  at  one  of  the  stones  which  lay 
scattered  about,  flew  from  the  path.  The  nder  exercised  his  spurs  without 
moderation  or  mercy.  The  horse  became  furious,  reared,  kicked,  plunged, 
and  bolted  like  a  deer,  with  all  his  four  feet  off  the  ground  at  once.  It  was 
in  Yain ;  the  unrelenting  rider  sate  as  if  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  horse 
which  he  bestrode ;  and,  after  a  short  but  furious  contest,  compelled  the 
subdued  animal  to  proceed  upon  the  path  at  a  rate  which  soon  carried  him 
out  of  sight  of  the  Solitary. 

"  That  villain,"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf, — "  that  cold-blooded,  hardened,  un- 
relenting ruffian, — that  wretch,  whose  every  thought  is  infected  with  crimes, 
— has  thews  and  sinews,  limbs,  strength,  and  activity  enough,  to  compel  a 
nobler  animal  than  himself  to  carry  him  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  perpe- 
trate his  wickedness;  while  I,  had  I  the  weakness  to  wish  to  put  his  wretched 
victim  on  his  guard,  and  to  save  the  helpless  family,  would  see  my  good 
intentions  frustrated  by  the  decrepitude  which  chains  me  to  the  spot. — ^Why 
should  I  wish  it  were  otherwise  ?  What  have  my  screech-owl  voice,  my 
hideous  form,  and  my  mis-shapen  features,  to  do  with  the  fairer  workman- 
ship of  nature  7  Do'  not  men  receive  even  my  benefits  with  shrinking  her* 
ror  and  ill-suppressed  disgust  ?  And  why  should  I  interest  myself  in  % 
race  which  accounts  me  a  prodigy  and  an  outcast,  and  which  has  treated 
me  as  such  7  No ;  by  all  the  ingratitude  which  I  have  reaped  —  by  all  the 
wrongs  which  I  have  sustained  —  by  my  imprisonment,  my  stripes,  my 
chains,  I  will  wrestle  down  my  feelmgs  of  rebellious  humanity!  I  will 
be  the  fool  I  have  been,  to  swerve  from  my  principles  whenever  there  was 
an  appeal,  forsooth,  to  my  feelings ;  as  if  I,  towards  whom  none  show  sym- 
pathy, ought  to  have  sympathy  vrith  any  one.  Let  Destiny  drive  forth  her 
s<;ytned  car  through  the  overwhelmed  and  trembling  mass  of  humanity ! 
Shall  I  be  the  idiot  to  throw  this  decrepit  form,  this  mis-shapen  lump  uf 
mortality,  under  her  wheels,  that  the  Dwarf,  the  Wizard,  the  Hunchback, 
may  save  frum  destructicm  some  fair  form  or  pome  active  frame,  and  all  the 
world  clap  their  hands  at  the  exchange  ?  No,  never ! — And  yet  this  Elliot 
--thib  Hobbie,  so  young  and  gallant,  so  frank,  so  —  I  will  think  of  it  no 
Junger.  I  cannot  aid  him  if  I  would,  and  I  am  resolved  —  firmly  resolved, 
that  I  would  not  aid  him,  if  a  jvish  were  the  pledge  of  his  safety !" 

Having  thus  ended  his  soliloquy,  he  retreated  into  his  hut  for  shelter  from 
die  storm  which  was  fast  approaching,  and  now  began  to  burst  in  largo 
fmDd  heavy  drops  of  rain.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  now  disappeared  entirely 
and  two  or  three  claps  of  distant  thunder  followed  each  other  at  brief  inter 
vale,  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  range  of  heathy  fells  like  the  sound 
of  a  distant  engagement. 
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Pkood  bird  of  the  moantain,  thjr  plnme  ahall  be  lorn  I  — 
•  •••••• 

Return  to  thjr  dwelling ;  >n  lonely  retorn ; 

For  the  UackneM  ot  as&ee  ahall  mark  where  it  Htnnd, 

And  a  wild  mother  acream  o'er  her  famiahtnir  bnMfl. 

Campull. 

Tub  ni^ht  continued  sullen  and  stormy;  but  morning  rose  aa  if  refireslMA 
b^  tlie  rams.  Even  the  Mucklestane-Moor,  with  its  broad  blei^  swells  of 
barren  erounds,  interspersed  with  marshy  pools  of  water,  seemed  to  smite 
ander  the  serene  influence  of  the  sky,  just  as  good-humour  can  spread  % 
certain  inexpressible  charm  over  the  plainest  human  countenance.  The 
heath  was  in  its  thickest  and  deepest  bloom.  The  bees,  which  the  Solitary 
had  added  to  his  rural  establishment,  were  abroad  and  on  the  wing,  and 
filled  the  air  with  the  murmurs  of  their  industry.  As  the  old  man  crept 
out  of  his  little  hut,  his  two  she-goats  came  to  meet  him,  and  licked  his 
hands  in  gratitude  for  the  vegetables  with  which  he  supplied  them  from  his 
warden.  "  You,  at  least,''  he  said  —  *'  you,  -at  least,  see  no  differences  ia 
form  which  can  alter  your  feelings  to  a  benefactor — ^to  you,  the  finest  shape 
that  ever  statuary  moulded  would  be  an  object  of  indifference  or  of  alarm, 
should  it  present  itself  instead  of  the  mis-shapen  trunk  to  whose  services 
you  are  accustomed.  While  I  was  in  the  worla,  did  I  ever  meet  with  such 
a  return  of  gratitude  ?  No ;  the  domestic  whom  I  had  bred  from  infancy 
made  mouths  at  me  as  he  stood  behind  my  chair ;  the  friend  whom  I  haid 

supported  with  my  fortune,  and  for  whose  sake  I  had  even  stained (he 

stopped  with  a  strong  convulsive  shudder,)  even  he  thought  me  more  fit  for 
the  society  of  lunatics  —  for  their  disgraceful  restraints  —  for  their  cruel 
privations,  than  for  communication  with  the  rest  of  humanity.  Hubert 
alone  —  and  Hubert  too  will  one  day  abandon  me.  All  are  of  a  piece,  one 
mass  of  wickedness,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude  —  wretches,  who  sin  even 
in  their  devotions ;  and  of  such  hardness  of  heart,  that  they  do  not,  with- 
out hypocrisy,  even  thank  the  Deity  himself  for  his  warm  sun  and  pare 


air." 


As  he  was  plunged  in  these  gloomy  soliloquies,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a 
horRo  on  the  other  side>of  his  enclosure,  and  a  strong  dear  bass  voice  sing- 
ing  with  the  liveliness  inspired  by  a  light  heart. 

Canny  Hi>bhie  Elliot,  canny  Hol)bie  now, 
Cttiiny  Hobble  EUiot,  IHie  gAn^g  alang  wi'  you. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  large  deer  greyhound  sprung  over  the  hermit* • 
fence.  It  is  well  known  to  the  sportsmen  in  these  wilds,  that  the  appeal^ 
ance  and  scent  of  the  goat  so  much  resemble  those  of  their  usual  objects 
of  chase,  that  the  best-broke  greyhounds  will  sometimes  fly  upon  tnem. 
The  dog  in  question  instantly  pulled  down  and  throttled  one  of  the  hermit's 
slie-goate,  wnile  Hobble  Elliot,  who  came  up,  and  jumped  from  his  horse 
for  the  purpose,  was  unable  to  extricate  the  harmless  animal  from  the  fangs 
of  his  attendant  until  it  was  expiring.  The  Dwarf  eyed,  for  a  few  moments, 
the  convulsive  starts  of  his  dying  favourite,  until  the  poor  goat  stretched 
rat  her  limbs  with  the  twitches  and  shivering  fit  of  the  hist  agony.  He 
then  started  into  an  access  of  frenzy,  and  unsheathing  a  long  sharp  knife, 
or  dagger,  which  he  wure  under  his  coat,  he  was  about  tu  lanch  it  at  the 
iog,  when  Ilubbie,  perceiving  his  purpose,  interposed,  and  caught  hold  of 
his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Let  a  be  the  hound,  man  —  ^t  a  W  the  hoofid  *  - 
Nl*   ra.  Killbuck  maunna  be  guided  that  gate,  noithor  " 
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The  Dwarf  tnrned  his  race  on  the  young  farmer ;  and,  by  a  auddf ti  offort. 
fiur  more  powerful  than  Hobbie  expected  from  such  a  person,  freed  h^ 
wrist  from  his  grasp,  and  offered  the  dagger  at  his  heart  All  this  ^as 
done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  incensed  Recluse  might  hav«i 
completed  his  rengeance  by  plun^ng  the  weapon  in  Elliot's  bosom,  had  he 
not  been  checked  by  an  internal  impulse  which  made  him  hurl  the  knife  tc 
a  distance. 

*'  No,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  thus  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  rage ;  *'  not  again  —  not  again  1" 

Hobbie  retreated  a  step  or  two  in  great  surprise,  discompoenre,  and  die* 
dain,  at  having  been  pfaiced  in  such  danger  by  an  object  apparently  so  con- 
temptible. 

"The  deirs  in  the  body  for  strength  and  bitterness  I''  were  the  first  words 
that  escaped  him,  which  he  foUowed  up  with  an  apology  for  the  accident 
that  had  given  rise  to  their  disagreement.  **  I  am  no  ju8tifying  Killbuck 
a'thegither  neither,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as  vexing  to  me  as  to  you,  Elshie, 
that  the  mischance  should  hae  happened ;  but  I'll  send  you  twa  goats  and 
twa  fat  gimmers,  man,  to  make  a'  straight  again.  A  wise  man  like  vou 
■hottldna  bear  malice  against  a  poor  dumb  thing:  ye  see  that  a  goat's  like 
first-cousin  to  a  deer,  sae  he  acted  but  according  to  his  nature  after  a'. 
Had  it  been  a  pet-lamb,  tiiere  wad  hae  been  mair  to  be  said.  Ye  suld  keep 
sheep,  Elshie,  and  no  goats,  where  there's  sae  mony  deer-hounds  about - 
but  rll  send  ye  baith.'^ 

'*  Wreteh  1"  said  the  hermit,  *'  your  cruelty  has  destroyed  one  of  the  only 
creatures  in  existence  that  would  look  on  me  with  kindness !" 

**  Dear  Elshie,"  answered  Uobbie,  **  I'm  wae  ye  suld  hae  cause  to  say 
sae;  I'm  sure  it  wasna  wi'  my  will.  And  yet,  it's  true,  I  should  hae 
minded  your  goats,  and  coupled  up  the  dogs.  I'm  sure  I  would  rather 
they  had  worried  the  primest  wether  in  my  faulds.  Come,  man,  forget  and 
foreie.  I'm  e'en  as  vexed  as  ye  can  be  —  But  I  am  a  bridegroom,  ye  see, 
ana  that  puts  a'  things  out  o'  my  head,  I  think.  There's  the  marriage 
dinner,  or  gude  part  o't,  that  my  twa  brithers  are  bringing  on  a  sled  round 
by  the  Riders'  Slack,  three  goodly  bucks  as  ever  ran  on  Dallomlea,  as  the 
sang  says ;  they  couldna  come  the  straight  road  for  the  sail  grund.  I  wad 
send  ye  a  bit  venison,  but  ye  wadna  take  it  weel  maybe,  for  Killbuck 
eatohed  it." 

During  this  long  speech,  jn  which  the  good-natured  Borderer  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  the  offended  Dwarf  by  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  he 
heard  him  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  deepest  meditation, 
and  at  length  broke  forth  —  "  Nature  ?  —  yes  I  it  is  indeed  in  the  usual 
beaten  path  of  Nature.  The  strong  gripe  and  throttle  the  weak  ;  the  rich 
depress  and  despoil  the  needy ;  the  happy  (those  who  are  idiots  enough  to 
think  themselves  happy)  insult  the  misery  and  diminish  the  consolation  of 
the  wretehed.  Go  hence,  thou  who  host  contrived  to  give  an  additif  nal 
pang  to  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings  —  thou  who  hast  deprive<t  me 
y€  what  I  half  considered  as  a  source  of  comfort.  -  Go  hence,  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  prepared  for  thee  at  home !" 

"Never  stir,"  said  Hobbie,  "  if  I  wadna  take  you  wi'  me,  man,  if  ye  wad 
'mt  say  it  wad  divert  ye  to  be  at  the  bridal  on  Monday.  There  will  be  a 
hundred  strapping  Elliots  to  ride  the  brouse  —  the  like's  no  been  seen  sin' 
the  days  of  auld  Martin  of  the  Preakin-tower  —  I  wad  send  the  sled  for  ye 
wi'  a  canny  powny." 

**  Is  it  to  me  you  propose  once  more  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  common 
herd  ?"  said  the  Recluse,  with  an  air  of  deep  disgust. 

"  Commons !"  retorted  Ilobbie,  "  nae  siccan  commons  noither ;  the  Elliots 
hf»^  been  lang  kend  a  gentle  race." 

**^ Hence !  begone !"  reiterated  the  Dwarf:  "  may  the  game  evil  luck  attend 
thee  that  thou  hast  left  behind  with  me  I     If  I  go  not  with  you  myself,  sin 
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if  juv  rtm  Mcape  what  my  attendants,  Wrath  and  Misery,  have  brought  tu 
thy  thieshold  before  thee.'' 

*'  I  wish  ye  wadna  speak  that  gate,"  said  Hobbie.  **  Te  ken  yoanell, 
filshie,  naebody  judges  you  to  be  ower  canny ;  now,  FlI  tell  ye  just  ae  word 
for  a' — ^ye  hae  spoken  as  muckle  as  wussing  ill  to  me  and  mine ;  now,  if  onj 
mischance  happen  to  Qrace,  which  God  forbid,  or  to  mysell,  or  to  tlie  poor 
dumb  tyke ;  or  if  I  be  skaithed  and  injured  in  body,  gudes,  or  gear,  I'U  no 
forget  wha  it  is  that  it's  owing  to." 

"  Out,  hind  1"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf;  "  home !  home  to  your  dwelling,  and 
think  on  me  when  you  find  what  has  befallen  there." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Hobbie,  mounting  his  horse,  "  it  serres  naething 
to  striye  wi'  cripples, — ^they  are  aye  cankered ;  but  I'll  just  tell  ye  ae  thin^ 
neighbour,  that  if  thines  be  otherwise  than  weel  wi'  Grace  Armstrong  I'se 
gie  you  a  scouther,  if  there  be  a  tar-barrel  in  the  five  parishes." 

So  sapring,  he  rode  off;  and  £lshie,  af^er  looking  at  him  with  a  scornful 
and  indignant  lau|^,  took  spade  and  mattock,  and  occupied  himself  in  dig- 
ging a  grave  for  his  deceased  fayourite. 

A  low  whistle,  and  the  words,  '*  Hisht,  Elshie,  hisht !"  disturbed  him  in 
this  melancholy  occupation.  He  looked  up,  and  the  Red  Reiver  of  Wes^ 
bumflat  was  before  him.  Like  Banquo's  murderer,  there  was  blood  on  his 
fiice,  as  well  as  upon  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  and  the  sides  of  his  over-ridden 
horse. 

**  How  now,  ruffian  ?"  demanded  the  Dwarf,  **  is  thy  job  chared  7" 

"  Ay,  ay,  doubt  not  that,  Elshie,"  answered  the  freebooter ;  "  when  I  ride, 
my  foes  may  moan«  They  have  had  mair  light  than  comfort  at  the  Hen^ 
foot  this  morning ;  there's  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide,  and  a  wail  and  a  cry  for 
the  bonny  bride." 

•*  The  bride  ?" 

"  Ay ;  Charlie  Gheat-the-Woodie,  as  we  ca'  him,  that's  Charlie  Foster  of 
Tinning  Beck,  has  promised  to  keep  her  in  Cumberland  till  the  blast  blaw 
by.  She  saw  me,  and  kend  me  in  the  splore,  for  the  mask  fell  frae  my  face 
for  a  blink.  I  am  thinking  it  wad  concern  my  safety  if  she  were  to  come 
back  here,  for  there's  mony  o'  the  Elliots,  and  they  band  weel  the^ther  for 
right  or  wrang.  Now,  what  I  chiefly  come  to  ask  your  rede  in,  is  how  to 
make  her  sure  ?" 

**  Wouldst  thou  murder  her,  then  ?" 

'*  Umph  1  no,  no ;  that  I  would  not  do,  if  I  could  help  it  But  they  say 
they  can  whiles  get  folk  cannily  away  to  the  plantations  from  some  of  the 
out-ports,  and  something  to  l>oot  for  them  that  brings  a  bonny  wench. 
They're  wanted  beyond  seas  thae  female  cattle,  and  they're  no  scarce  here. 
But  I  think  o'  doing  better  for  this  lassie.  There'9  a  leddy,  that,  unless  she 
be  a'  the  better  bairn,  is  to  be  sent  to  foreign  parts  whether  she  will  or  no : 
now,  I  think  of  sending  Grace  to  wait  on  her — she's  a  bonny  lassie.  Hobble 
will  hae  a  merry  morning  when  he  comes  hame,  and  misses  baith  bride  and 
gear." 

"  Ay ;  and  do  you  not  pity  him  ?"  said  the  Recluse. 

'*  Wad  he  pity  me  were  I  gaeing  up  the  Castle-hill  at  Jeddart/*  And 
yet  I  rue  something  for  the  bit  lassie ;  but  he'll  git  anither,  and  little  skaith 
d^me— ane  is  as  gude  as  anither.  And  now,  you  that  like  to  hear  0'  splores, 
hiard  ye  ever  0'  a  better  ane  than  1  hae  had  this  morning?" 

**  Air,  ocean,  and  fire,"  said  the  Dwarf,  speaking  to  himself^  "  the  earth* 

auake,  the  tempest,  the  volcano,  are  all  mild  and  moderate,  compared  to 
[ie  wrath  of  man.    And  what  is  this  fellow,  but  one  more  skilled  than 
others  in  executing  the  end  of  his  existence  7 '-  Hear  me,  felon,  go  again 
where  I  before  sent  thee." 
"  To  the  Steward  ?" 


*  TIm  plB'w  of  •^cacalion  of  Miat  MOtoDt  tmirti.  wnem  inBay  «tf  WMtbaraflat^  pralMBoa  han  mail*  :*  tkf 
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*'Aj;  and  tell  him,  Elshender  the  Recluse  commands  him  to  ^ive  thee 
gold.  But,  hear  me,  let  the  maiden  be  discharged  free  and  uninjured; 
return  her  to  her  friends,  and  let  her  swear  not  to  aiscover  th^  Till  any/' 

*'  Swear  ?"  said  Westbumflat ;  "  but  what  if  she  break  her  aith  ?  Women 
are  not  famous  for  keeping  their  plight.  A  wise  man  like  jou  should  ken 
that.  And  uninjured — ^wha  kens  what  may  happen  were  she  to  be  left  lans 
at  Tinning  Beck  ?  .  Charlie  Cheat-the-Woodie  is  a  rough  customer.  But  if 
the  gold  could  be  made  up  to  twenty  pieces,  I  think  I  could  ensure  he* 
being  wi'  her  friends  within  twenty-four  hours." 

The  Dwarf  took  his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  marked  a  line  on  them,  and 
tore  out  the  leaf.  "  There,"  he  said,  giving  the  robber  the  leaf —  "  But. 
mark  me ;  thou  knowest  I  am  not  to  be  fooled  by  thy  treachery ;  if  thoo 
darest  to  disobey  my  directions,  thy  wretched  lire,  be  sure,  shall  answev 
for  it." 

**  I  know,"  aald  the  fellow,  looking  down,  "that  you  have  power  on  earth, 
boweter  you  came  by  it ;  you  can  do  what  nae  other  man  can  do,  baith  by 

ejrsio  and  foresight ;  and  the  sold  is  shelled  down  when  ye  command,  as 
t  as  I  have  seen  the  ashkeys  Sill  in  a  frosty  morning  in  October.  I  will 
not  disobey  you." 

"  Begone,  then,  and  relieve  me  of  thy  hateful  presence." 

The  robber  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  on  without  reply. 

Bobbie  Elliot  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  pursued  his  ioumey  rapidly, 
harassed  by  those  oppressive  and  indistinct  fears  that  all  was  not  rieht, 
which  men  usually  term  a  presentiment  of  misfortune.  Ere  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  bank  from  which  he  could  look  down  on  his  own  habitation, 
he  was  met  by  his  nurse,  a  person  then  of  ^eat  consequence  in  all  families 
in  Scotland,  whether  of  the  hieher  or  middling  classes.  The  connexion 
between  them  and  their  fosteiMmildren  was  considered  a  tie  far  too  dearly 
intimate  to  be  broken ;  and  it  usually  ha))pened,  in  the  course  of  years, 
that  the  nurse  became  a  resident  in  the  family  of  her  foster-son,  assisting  in 
the  domestic  duties,  and  receiving  all  marks  of  attention  and  regard  from 
the  heads  of  the  family.  So  soon  as  Hobbie  recognized  the  figure  of 
Annaple,  in  her  red  cloak  and  black  hood,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming  ta 
himself,  "  What  ill  luck  can.hae  brought  iAie  auld  nurse  sae  far  frae  hame, 
her  that  never  stirs  a  gun-shot  frae  the  doorstane  for  ordinar  ? — Hout,  it  will 
just  be  to  get  crane-berries,  or  wortle-berries,  or  some  such  stuff,  out  of  the 
moss,  to  make  the  pies  and  tarts  for  the  feast  on  Monday. — ^I  cannot  get  the 
words  of  that  cankered  auld  cripple  deil's-buckie  out  o'  my  head — the  least 
thing  makes  me  dread  some  ill  news.  0,  Killbuck,  man  1  were  there  nae 
deer  and  goats  in  the  country  besides,  but  ye  behoved  to  gang  and  worry 
his  creature,  by  a'  other  folk's  ?" 

By  this  time  Annaple,  with  a  brow  like  a  tragic  volume,  had  hobbled 
towards  him,  and  caught  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  The  despair  in  her  look 
was  so  evident,  as  to  deprive  even  him  of  the  power  of  asking  the  cause. 
"  0,  my  bairn  1"  she  cried,  *'  gang  na  forward— gang  na  forward — ii^s  a  sight 
to  kill  ony  body,  let  alane  thee." 

"  In  Qod's  name,  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  the  astonished  horseman, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  his  bridle  from  the  grasp  of  the  old  woman ;  '*  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  go  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

'*Ohon !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  the  day  I -» The  steading's  a'  in  a 
*ow,  and  the  bonny  stackyard  lying  in  the  red  ashes,  and  the  gear  a'  driven 
4way.  But  gang  na  forward ;  it  wad  break  your  young  heart  hinny,  to  see 
#hat  my  aula  een  hae  seen  this  morning." 

**  And  who  has  dared  to  do  this  f  let  go  my  bridle,  Annaple — ^wheve  is  my 
grandmother — ^my  sisters  ? — ^Where  is  Grace  Armstrong  f— -God  I— ^e  woru 
« f  the  warlock  are  knelling  in  my  ears  t" 

lie  sprang  from  his  horse  to  rid  himself  of  Annaple's  interruptioii,  and. 
ii«<»pnding  the  hill  with  great  speed,  hooti  came  in  view  of  the  spoctaolo  with 
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which  she  had  threatened  him.  It  was  indeed  a  heart-breaking  sight.  The 
habitation  which  he  had  left  in  its  seclusion,  beside  ihe  mountain-etreann, 
surrounded  with  every  eyidenee  of  rustic  plenty,  was  now  a  wasted  and 
blackened  ruin.  From  amongst  the  shattered  and  sable  walls  the  smoka 
continued  to  rise.  The  turf-stack,  the  barn-yard,  the  .offices  stocked  with 
.sattle,  all  the  wealth  of  an  upland  oultiyator  of  the  period,  of  which  pffor 
Elliot  possessed  no  common  snare,  had  been  laid  waste  or  carried  off  in  a 
single  night.  He  stood  a  moment  motionless,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
ruined — ruined  to  the  ground  1 — But  curse  on  the  warld's  gear-^Had  it  not 
been  the  week  before  the  bridal — But  I  am  nae  babe,  to  sit  down  and  greet 
about  it.  If  I  can  but  find  Grace,  and  my  grandmother,  and  my  sisters 
woel,  I  can  go  to  the  wars  in  Flanders,  as  my  gude-sire  did,  under  the 
Bellenden  banner,  wi'  auld  Buccleuch.  At  ony  rate,  I  will  keep  up  a  hearty 
or  Uiey  will  lose  theirs  a'thegither." 

Manfully  strode  Hobbie  down  the  hill,  resolved  to  suppress  his  own 
despair^  and  administer  consolation  which  he  did  not  feel.  The  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  dell,  particularly  those  of  his  own  name,  had  already 
assembled.  The  younger  part  were  m  arms  and  clamorous  for  r  onge, 
although  they  knew  not  upon  whom ;  the  elder  were  taking  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  family.  Annaple's  cottage,  which  was  situated  down 
the  brook,  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  or  mischief,  had  been  hastily 
adapted  for  the  temporary  aooommodatfon  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughters, 
¥rith  such  articles  as  had  been  contributed  by  the  neighbours,  for  very  little 
was  saved  from  the  wreck. 

"  Are  we  to  stand  here  a'  day,  sirs,"  exclaimed  one  tall  youne  man,  "  and 
look  at  the  burnt  wa's  of  our  kinsman's  house  ?  Every  wreath  of  the  reek 
is  a  blast  of  shame  upon  us  I  Let  us  to  horse,  and  take  the  chase. — ^Who 
has  the  nearest  blood*hound  ?" 

"  It's  young  Earnsoliff,"  answered  another ;  **  and  he's  been  on  and  away 
wi'  six  horse  Tang  syne,  to  see  if  he  can  track  them." 

"  Let  us  follow  him  then,  and  raise  the  country,  and  mak  mair  help  as  we 
ride,  and  then  have  at  the  Cumberland  reivers  I  Take,  bum,  and  slay— they 
that  lie  nearest  us  shall  smart  first." 

*'  Whisht  1  baud  your  tongues,  daft  oallants,'.'  said  an  old  man,  '*  ye  dinna 
ken  what  ye  speak  about.  What  1  wad  ye  raise  war  atween  twa  pacificated 
countries  V 

**  And  what  signifies  deaving  us  wi'  tales  about  our  fathers,"  retorted  the 
young  man,  "  if  we're  to  sit  and  see  our  friends'  houses  burnt  ower  their 
heads,  and  no  put  out  hand  to  revenge  them  ?  Our  fathers  did  not  do  that» 
I  trow !" 

"I  am  no  saying  ony  thing  against  revenging  Hobble's  wrang,  puir 
ehield ;  but  we  maun  take  the  law  wi'  us  in  thae  days,  Simon,"  answered 
the  more  prudent  elder. 

**  And  Deeides,"  said  another  old  man,  "  I  dinna  believe  there's  ane  now 
living  that  kens  the  lawful  mode  of  followin|;  a  fray  across  the  Border.  Tarn 
o'  Whittram  kend  a'  about  it ;  but  he  died  in  the  hard  winter." 

**  Ay,"  said  a  third,  "  he  was  at  the  great  gathering,  when  they  ehased  pi 
far  fm  Thirlwall ;  it  was  the  year  after  the  fight  of  Philiphaugh." 

"  Hout,"  exclaimed  another  of  these  discording  counsellors,  "  there's  naa 
great  skill  needed ;  just  put  a  lighted  peat  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  or  hayfork, 
or  siclike,  and  blaw  a  horn,  and  cry  the  gathering-word,  ana  then  it's  lawful 
to  follow  gear  into  England,  and  recover  it  by  the  strong  hand,  or  to  take 
eear  frae  some  other  Englishman,  providing  ye  lift  nae  mair  than's  been 
nfked  frae  you.  That's  the  auld  Border  law,  made  at  Dundrennan,  in  the 
days  of  the  Black  Douglas.  Deil  ane  need  doubt  it.  If  s  as  clear  as 
the  snn." 

*<  Come  away,  then,  lads,"  cried  Simon,  '*  get  to  your  geldings,  slid  well 
lake  auld  Cuddie  the  muckle  tasker  wi'  us ;  he  ic^ns  the  va)v9  o*  ihi*  tUnrk 
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and  plenishing  that's  heen  lost.  Hobble's  stalls  and  stakes  shall  be  foi 
again  or  night ;  and  if  we  canna  big  up  the  auld  house-sae  soon,  we'se  la^ 
an  English  ane  as  low  as  Heugh-foot  is  —  and  that's  fair  play,  a'  the  warld 
ower." 

Thb  animating  proposal  was  receiyed  with  great  applause  by  the  younger 
part  of  the  assemblage,  when  a  whisper  ran  among  them,  "  There's  Hobbie 
nimsell,  puir  fallow !  we'll  be  guided  by  him." 

The  principal  sufferer,  having  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  pushed 
on  through  the  crowd,  unable,  from  the  tumultuous  state  of  his  feelings,  to 
do  more  than  receive  and  return  the  grasps  of  th^  friendly  hands  by  which 
his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  mutely  expressed  their  sympathy  in  his  nii» 
fortune.  While  he  pressed  Simon  of  Hackbum's  hand,  his  anxiety  at  length 
found  words.  "  Thank  ye,  Simon — thank  ye,  neighbours  —  I  ken  what  y« 
wad  a'  say.  But  where  are  they  ? — Where  are  "  He  stopped,  as  ii 
afraid  even  to  name  the  objects  of  his  inquiry ;  and  with  a  similar  feeling 
his  kinsmen,  without  reply,  pointed  to  the  hut,  into  which  Hobbie  precipi- 
tated himself  with  the  desperate  air  of  one  who  is  resolved  to  know  the  worst 
at  once.  A  general  and  powerful  expression  of  sympathy  accompanied  him. 
**  Ah,  puir  fallow — puir  Hobbie  1" 

'*  He'll  learn  the  warst  o't  now  I" 

"  But  I  trust  Eamscliff  will  get  some  speerings  o'  the  puir  lassie." 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the  group,  who,  having  no  acknowledged 
leader  to  direct  their  motions,  passively  awaited  the  return  of  the  sufferer, 
and  determined  to  be  guided  by  his  directions. 

The  meeting  between  Hobbie  and  his  family  was  in  the  highest  denee 
affecting.  His  sisters  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  almost  stifled  him 
with  their  caresses,  as  if  to  prevent  his  looking  round  to  distinguish  the 
absence  of  one  yet  more  beloyed. 

'*  God  help  thee,  my  son  I  He  can  help  when  worldly  trust  is  a  broken 
reed." — Such  was  the  welcome  of  the  matron  to  her  unfortunate  grandson. 
He  looked  eagerly  round,  holding  two  of  his  sisters  by  the  hand,  while  the 
third  hung  about  his  neck — "  Isee  you-^-I  count  you — my  grandmother, 
Lilias,  Jean,  and  Annot ;  but  where  is **  (he  hesitated,  and  then  con- 
tinued, as  if  with  an  effort,)  "Where  is  Grace?  Surely  this  is  not  a  time 
to  hide  hersell  frae  me — ^there's  nae  time  for  daffing  now." 

**  0  brother !"  and  *'  Our  poor  Grace  I"  was  the  only  answer  his  questions 
could  procure,  till  his  grandmother  rose  up,  and  gently  disengaged  him  from 
the  weeping  girls,  led  him  to  a  seat,  and  with  the  affecting  serenity  which 
sincere  piety,  like  oil  sprinkled  on  the  waves,  can  throw  over  the  most  acute 
fiselings,  sh^  said,  '*  My  bairn,  when  thy  grandfather  was  killed  in  the  wars, 
*  and  lefl  me  with  six  orphans  around  jne,  with  scarce  bread  to  eat,  or  a  roof 
to  cover  us,  I  had  strength,^not  of  mine  own — but  I  had  strength  given  me 
to  say.  The  Lord's  will  be  done ! — My  son,  our  peaceful  house  was  last  night 
broken  into  by  moss-troopers,  armed  and  masked;  they  have  taken  and 
iestroyed  all,  and  carried  off  our  dear  Grace.  Pray  for  s^ngth  to  say  Hu 
will  be  done  I" 

'*  Mother  I  mother  I  urge  me  not — I  cannot — not  now — I  am  a  sinful  roan, 
i|Dd  3f  a  hardened  race.  Masked— armed — Grace  carried  off  I  Gie  n\^  my 
•word,  and  my  father's  knaps^k — I  will  have  vengeance,  if  I -should  go  to 
the  pit  of  darxness  to  seek  it  1" 

'*  O  my  bairn,  my  bairn  1  be  patient  under  the  rod.  Who  knows  when 
He  may  lift  his  hand  off  from  us  f  Young  Earnscliff,  Heaven  bless  him, 
bus  taen  the  ohase,  with  Davie  of  Sten  house,  and  the  first  comers.  I  cried 
W  let  house  and  plenishing  bum,  and  follow  the  reivers  to  recover  Grace, 
uid  Eamscliff  and  his  men  were  ower  the  Fell  within  three  hours  after  the 
feed.  God  bless  himl  he's  a  real  Eamscliff;  he's  his  father's  «rue  s:»n— a 
!«'iil  friend." 

Vol.  it.  -20  2a2 
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*'  A  troo  friend  indeed ;  God  bless  him  I"  exclaimed  Hobbie ;  "  let's  oB 
and  away,  and  take- the  chase  after  him." 

'*  0,  mj  child,  before  you  run  on  danger,  let  me  hear  yon  but  say,  Hu 
will  be  done  I" 

*^*  Urge  me  not,  mother— not  now."  He  was  rushing  out,  when,  looking 
back,  he  observed  his  grandmother  make  a  mute  attitude  of  affliction.  Ua 
returned  hastily,  threw  himself  into  her  arms,  and  said,  "  Yes,  mother,  I 
can  say,  His  will  be  done,  since  it  will  comfort  you." 

"  May  He  go  forth ^ may  He  go  forth  with  you,  my  dear  bairn ;  and  0, 
say  He  give  you  cause  to  say  on  your  return,  His  name  be  praised  1" 

**  Farewell,  mother  I — farewell,  my  dear  sisters  1"  exclaimed  £Uiot»  and 
ashed  out  of  the  house. 


^V^W«^A^^A^^^^M^^^AAA«^WV 
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Now  taom,  MMl  iMtMk.  crM  tb«  Uurd^ 
Now  hone  •ml  halUick,  speedilie: 

Tbej  that  whina  ri(l«  for  I'elfer's  kja. 
Let  them  aever  look  in  the  face  o*  me. 


"  HoBSi  I  horse  I  and  spear  1"  exclaimed  Hobbie  to  his  kinsmen.  Many  a 
ready  foot  was  in  the  stirrup ;  and,  while  Elliot  hastily  collected  arms  and 
accoutrements,  (no  easy  matter  in  such  a  confusion,)  the  glen  resounded 
with  the  approbation  of  his  younger  friends. 

*'  Ay,  ay  1"  exclaimed  Simon  of  Hackbum,  *'  that's  the  gate  to  take  it^ 
Hobbie.  Let  women  sit  and  greet  at  hame,  men  must  do  as  they  hsya 
been  done  by ;  it's  the  Scripture  says  't" 

**  Hand  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  seniors,  sternly ;  *'  dinna  abuse 
the  Word  that  gate,  je  dinna  ken  what  ye  speak  about." 

"Hae  ye  ony  tidings f — Hae  je  ony  speerings,  Hobbie? — 0  callants, 
dinna  be  ower  hasty,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle. 

'*What  signifies  preaching  to  us,  e'enow?"  said  Simon;  "if  ye  canna 
make  help  yoursell,  dinna  keep  back  them  that  can." 

**  Whisht,  sir :  wad  ye  take  vengeance  or  ye  ken  wha  has  wrang'd  ye  ?" 

"  D'ye  think  we  dinna  ken  the  road  to  fingland  as  weel  as  our  fathers 
before  us ?^ All  evil  comes  onto'  thereaway— it's  an  auld  saying  and  a 
true ;  and  we'll  e'en  away  there,  as  if  the  devil  was  blawing  us  south." 

**  We'll  follow  the  track  o'  Eamscliff's  horses  ower  the  waste,"  cried  one 
fiUiot 

**  I'll  prick  them  out  through  the  blindest  moor  in  the  Border,  an  thera 
bad  been  a  fair  held  there  the  day  before,"  said  Hugh,  the  blacksmith  of 
Binglebum,  "for  I  aye  shoe  his  horse  wi'  my  ain  hand." 

''Lay  on  the  deer-hounds,"  cried  another;  "where  are  they 7^ 

''  Hout,  man,  the  sun's  been  lang  up,  and  the  dew  is  aff  the  grund — the 
•oent  will  never  lie." 

Hobbie  instantly  whistled  on  his  hounds,  which  were  roring  aliout  tha 
ruins  of  their  old  habitation,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  doleful  howls. 

"Now,  Killbuck,"  said  Hobbie,  "try  thy  skill  this  day  "—and  then,  m 
if  a  light  had  suddenly  broke  on  him, — "  that  ill-faur'd  goblin  spak  some- 
thing o'  this  1  He  may  ken  mair  o't,  either  by  villains  un  earth,  or  deviU 
below — I'll  hae  it  frae  him,  if  I  should  cut  it  out  o'  his  mis-shapen  fx)uk  wi' 
my  whinger."  He  then  hastily  gave  directions  to  his  comrades;  ''Four  o* 
ye,  wi'  Simon,  hand  righ'  forward  to  Gneme's-gap.    If  they'ri    £n|cr.f  h. 
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ibey'U  be  for  being  back  that  way.  The  rest  disperse  bj  twaaome  and 
threesome  through  the  waste,  and  meet  me  at  the  Tnrsting-pooL  Tell  my 
brothers  when  they  come  fkp,  to  follow  and  meet  us  there,  roor  lads,  they 
will  hae  hearts  weehiigh  as  sair  as  mine ;  little  think  they  what  a  sorrow* 
ful  lionse  they  are  bringing  their  venison  to  I  Til  ride  ower  Mucklestane- 
lioor  rnvsell/' 

"  And  if  I  were  too,"  said  Dick  of  the  Dinele,  '*  1  would  speak  to  Cannt 
Elshie.    He  can  tell  you  whatever  betides  in  uiis  land,  if  he's  sae  minded/' 

'*  He  shall  tell  me/'  said  Hobbie,  who  was  busy  nuttine  his  arms  in  order, 
"what  he  kens.o'  this  night's  job,  or  I  shall  nght  weel  ken  wherefore  be 
does  not." 

"  Ay,  but  sneak  him  fair,  my  bonny  man — speak  him  fair,  Hobbie ;  the 
like  o'  him  will  no  bear  thrawing.  They  converse  sae  muekle  wi'  thae  firao- 
tious  ghaists  and  evil  spirits,  that  it  clean  spoils  their  temper." 

**  Let  me  alane  to  guide  him,"  answered  Hobbie ;  "  there's  that  in  my 
breast  this  day,  that  would  ower-maister  a'  the  warlocks  on  earth,  and  a' 
the  devils  in  hell." 

And  being  now  fully  equipped,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  spurred 
him  at  a  rapid  pace  against  tne  steep  ascent. 

Elliot  speedily  surmounted  the  hill,  rode  down  the  other  side  at  the  same 
rate,  crossed  a  wood,  and  traversed  a  lon^  glen,  ere  he  at  length  regained 
Mucklestane-Moor.  As  he  was  oblised,  m  the  course  of  his  journey,  to 
relax  his  speed  in  consideration  of  the  labour  which  his  horse  might  still 
have  to  undergo,  he  had  time  to  consider  maturely  in  what  manner  he 
should  address  the  Dwarf,  in  order  to  extract  from  him  the  knowled^ 
which  he  supposed  him  to  be  in  possession  of  eoncerning  the  authors  of  his 
misfortunes.  Hobbie,  though  blunt,  plain  of  speech,  and  hot  of  disposition, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  shrewdness 
which  is  also  their  characteristic.  He  reflected,  Uiat  from  what  he  had  ol>> 
served  on  the  memorable  night  when  the  Dwarf  was  first  seen,  and  from  the 
conduct  of  that  mysterious  being  ever  since,  he  was  likely  to  be  rendered 
even  more  obstinate  in  his  sullenness  by  threats  and  violence. 

"I'll  speak  him  fair,"  he  said,  "as  auld  Dickon  advised  me.  Though  folk 
say  he  has  a  league  wi'  Satan,  he  oanna  be  sic  an  incarnate  devil  as  no  to  take 
some  pity  in  a  case  like  mine ;  and  folk  threep  he'll  whiles  do  good,  chari- 
table sort  o'  things.  I'U  keep  my  heart  doun  as  well  as  I  can,  and  stroke 
him  wi'  the  hair ;  and  if  the  warst  come  to  the  warst,  it's  but  wringing  the 
head  o'  him  about  at  last." 

In  this  disposition  of  accommodation  he  approached  the  hut  of  the 
Solitary. 

The  old  man  was  not  upon  his  seat  of  audience,  nor  could  Hobbie  pei^ 
•eive  him  in  bis  {garden,  or  enclosures. 

"  He's  gotten  into  his  very  keep,"  said  Hobbie,  "  maybe  to  be  out  &  the 

Site ;  but  I'se  pu'  it  doun  about  his  lugs,  if  I  canna  win  at  him  otherwiseu^ 
aving  thus  communed  with  himself,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  invoked 
Elshie,  in  a  tone  as  supplicating  as  his  conflicting  feelines  would  permit. 
^£lshie,  my  gude  frienal"  No  reply.  "£lshie,  oannv  Father  £lshiel'' 
The  Dwarf  remained  mute.  "  Sorrow  be  in  the  crooked  carcase  of  thee  I'' 
•aid  the  Borderer  between  his  teeth ;  and  then  again  attempting  a  soothing 
lone,-^"Grood  Father  Elshie,  a  most  miserable  creature  desires  some  counsel 
iif  your  wisdom." 

"The  better!"  answered  the  shrill  and  discordant  voice  of  the  Dwatf 
through  a  very  small  window,  resembling  an  arrow-slit,  which  he  had  con- 
structed near  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  and  through  which  he  could  see  any 
•ne  who  approached  it,  without  the  possibility  of  their  looking  in  upon  him. 

"The  better  1"  said  Hobbie  impatiently;  "what  is  the  better,  Elshie) 
Do  you  not  hear  me  tell  you  I  am  the  most  miserable  wretch  living  ?" 

'*  And  do  you  not  hear  me  tell  you  it  is  so  much  the  better  ?  and  did  J 
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npt  tell  jou  this  morning,  when  jou  thought  yourself  80  happy,  -rhat  mi 
evening  was  comicg  upon  you  V 

**  That  ye  did  e'un/'  repUed  Hohbie,  "  and  that  gars  me  come  to  yoo  for 
advice  now ;  they  that  foresaw  the  trouble  maun  ken  the  cure." 

*' I  know  no  cure  for  earthly  trouble,"  returned  the  Dwarf;  "or  if  I  did« 
why  should  I  help  others,  when  none  hath  aided  me?  Have  I  not  lost 
wealth,  that  would  have  bought  all  thy  barren  hills  a  hundred  times  over? 
rank,  to  which  thine  is  as  that  of  a  peasant?  society,  where  there  was  an 
interohanee  of  all  that  was  amiable— of  all  that  was  intellectual  ?  '  Have  I 
not  lost  all  this  ?  Am  I  not  residing  here,  the  veriest  outcast  on  the  face 
of  Nature,  in  the  most  hideous  and  most  solitary  of  her  retreats,  myself 
more  hideous  than  all  that  is  around  me  ?  And  why  should  other  worms 
complain  to  me  when  they  are  trodden  on,  since  I  am  myself  lying  crushed 
and  writhing  under  the  chariot  wheel  ?" 

**  Ye  may  nave  lost  all  this,"  answered  Hobble,  in  the  bitterness  of  emo- 
tion ;  "  land  and  friends,  goods  and  ^ar ;  ye  may  hae  lost  them  a', — but 
ye  ne'er  can  hae  sae  sair  a  heart  as  mine,  for  ye  ne'er  lost  nae  Grace  Arm- 
strong.   And  now  my  last  hopes  are  gane,  and  I  shall  ne'er  see  her  mair/' 

This  he  said  in  the  tone  of  deepest  emotion — and  there  followed  a  long 
pause,  for  the  mention  of  his  bride's  name  had  overcome  the  more  angry 
and  irritable  feelines  of  poor  Hobbie.  Ere  he  had  again  addressed  the 
Solitary,  the  bony  band  and  long  fingers  of  the  latter,  holding  a  large 
leathern  bag,  was  thrust  forth  at  the  small  window,  and  as  it  unclutched 
the  burden,  and  let  it  drop  with  a  clang  upon  the  ground,  his  harsh  voice 
again  addressed  Elliot. 

"  There — ^there  lies  a  salve  for  every  human  ill ;  so,  at  least,  each  human 
wretch  readily  thinks. '•— Begone ;  return  twice  as  wealthy  as  thou  wert 
before  yesterday,  and  torment  me  no  more  with  questions,  complaints,  or 
thanks ;  they  are  alike  odious  to  me." 

"  It's  a'  gowd,  by  Heaven  1"  said  Elliot,  having  glanced  at  the  contents ; 
and  then  again  addressing  the  Hermit,  "Muckle  oblieed  for  your  good-will ; 
and  I  wad  blithely  gie  you  a  bond  for  some  o'  the  siller,  or  a  wMset  ower 
the  lands  o'  Wideopen.  But  I  dinna  ken,  Elshie ;  to  be  free  wi'  you,  I 
dinna  like  to  use  siller  unless  I  kend  it  was  decently  come  by ;  and  maybe 
it  might  turn  into  sclate-stanes,  and  cheat  some  poor  man." 

"Ignorant  idiot  1"  retorted  the  Dwarf;  "the  trash  is  as  genuine  poison 
as  ever  was  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Take  it— 4ise  it,  ana  may 
it  thrive  with  you  as  it  hath  done  with  me  I" 

"  But  I  tell  ^ou,"  said  Elliot,  "  it  wasna  about  the  gear  that  I  was  con* 
suiting  you, — it  was  a  braw  barn-yard,  doubtless,  and  thirty  head  of  finer 
cattle  there  werena  on  this  side  of  the  Catrail ;  but  let  the  gear  gang.— if 
ye  could  gie  me  but  speerings  o'  puir  Grace,  I  would  be  content  to  be  your 
slave  for  life,  in  ony  tning  that  didna  touch  my  salvation.  0,  Elshie,  speak, 
man,  speak  1" 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  Dwarf,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  importunity, 
**  since  thou  hast  not  enough  of  woes  of  thine  own,  but  must  needs  seek  lo 
burden  thyself  with  those  of  a  partner,  seek  her  whom  thou  hast  lost  in  the 
Weft." 

"  In  the  Wcttf    That's  a  wide  word." 

"  It  is  the  last,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  which  I  design  to  utter ;"  and  he  drew 
the  shutters  of  his  window,  leaving  Hobbie  to  make  the  most  of  the  hint 
he  had  given. 

The  west  I  the  west  I  —  thought  Elliot ;  the  country  is  pretty  quiet  down 
that  way,  unless  it  were  Jock  o'  the  Todholes ;  and  he's  ower  auld  now 
for  the  like  o'  thae  jobs.  —  West!  —  By  my  life,  it  must  be  Westbumfiat^ 
"  K]shie,  just  tell  me  one  word.  Am  I  right?  Is  it  We^tbnrnfiat?  If  ' 
am  wrang,  say  sae.  I  wadna  like  to  wyte  an  innocent  neighlK>ur  wi*  vi'- 
lenc^ — No  answer?— It  must  be  the  Red  Reiver-~I  didna  think  he  cad  hu4 
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» 
fttntured  on  me,  neither,  and  sae  monj  kin  as  there's  o'  us — ^I  am  thinking 
he'll  hae  some  better  backing  than  his  Cumberland  friends.  —  Foreweel  t^ 
ton,  Elshie,  and  monj  thanks  —  I  downa  be  fashed  wi'  the  siller  e'en  now, 
for  I  maun  awa'  to  meet  my  friends  at  the  Tn^sting-place — Sae,  if  ye  carena 
to  open  the  window,  ye  can  fetch  it  in  after  I'm  awa'." 

Still  there  was  no  reply. 

**  lie's  deuf,  or  he's  daft,  or  he's  baith ;  but  I  hae  nae  time  to  stay  to 
rlaver  wi'  him." 

And  off  rode  Hobbie  Elliot  towards  the  place  of  rendesTons  which  he  ^ad 
named  to  his  friends. 

Four  or  five  riders  were  already  gathered  at  the  Trysting-pool.  They 
Itood  in  close  consultation  together,  while  their  horses  were  permitted  to 
graze  among  the  poplars  which  overhunic  the  broad  still  pool.  A  more 
numerous  party  were  seen  coming  from  Uie  southward.  It  proved  to  be 
Earnscliff  and  his  party,  who  had  followed  the  track  of  the  cattle  as  far  as 
the  English  border,  but  had  halted  on  the  information  that  a  considerable 
force  was  drawn  together  under  some  of  the  jacobito  gentlemen  in  that  dis* 
trict,  and  there  were  tidings  of  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
This  took  away  from  the  act  which  had  been  perpetrated  the  appearance  of 
private  animosity,  or  love  of  plunder ;  and  Earnscliff  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  civil  war.  The  young  gentleman  greeted  Uobbie 
with  the  most  sincere  sympathy,  and  informed  him  of  the  news  he  had 
received. 

"  Then,  may  I  never  sdr  frae  the  bit,"  said  Elliot,  "  if  aald  EUieslaw  is 
not  at  the  bottom  o'  the  haill  villany  I  Ye  see  he's  leagued  with  the  Cum- 
berland Catholics;  and  that  agrees  weel  wi'  what  Elshie  hinted  about 
Westburnflat,  for  Ellieslaw  aye  protected  him,  and  he  will  want  to  harry 
and  disarm  the  country  about  his  ain  hand  before  he  breaks  out." 

Some  now  remembered  that  the  party  of  ruffians  had  been  hoard  to  say 
they  were  acting  for  James  VIII.,  and  wsre  charged  to  disarm  all  rebels. 
Others  had  heard  Westburnflat  boast,  in  drinking  parties,  that  Ellieslaw 
would  soon  be  in  arms  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  that  he  himself  was  to 
hold  a  command  under  him,  and  that  they  would  be  bad  neighbours  for 
young  Earnscliff,  and  all  that  stood  out  for  the  established  government 
The  result  was  a  strong  belief  that  Westburnflat  had  headed  the  party 
nnder  Ellieslaw's  orders,  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  house 
Cv^  the  former,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  person.  They  were  by  this 
tiiuo  joined  by  so  many  of  Uieir  dispersed  friends,  that  their  number 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and  tolerably, 
thoueh  variously,  armed. 

A  Drook,  which  issued  from  a  narrow  glen  among  the  hills,  entered,  at 
Westburnflat,  upon  the  open  marshy  level,  which,  expanding  aboat  half  a 
mile  in  every  direction,  gives  name  to  the  spot  In  this  place  the  character 
of  the  stream  becomes  changed,  and,  from  being  a  lively  brisk-running 
mountain  torrent,  it  stagnates,  like  a  blue  swollen  snake,  in  dull  deep  wind 
ings,  through  the  swampy  level.  On  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  nearly 
about  the  centre  of  the  plain,  arose  the  tower  of  Westburnflat,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  strongholds  formerly  so  numerous  upon  the  Borders.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stood  was  gentlv  elevated  above  the  marsh  for  the 
•pace  of  aboit  a  hundred  yards,  affording  an  esplanade  of  dry  turf,  which 
extended  iteelf  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tower ;  but,  beyond 
which,  the  surface  presented  to  strangers  was  that  of  an  impassable  and 
daneerous  bog.  The  owner  of  the  tower  and  his  inmates  alone  knew  the 
winding  and  intricate  paths,  which,  leading  over  ground  that  was  compa- 
ratively sound,  admitted  visitors  to  his  residence.  But  among  the  party 
which  were  assembled  under  Eamscliffs'  directions,  there  was  more  than 
iin«  person  qualified  to  act  as  a  cuide.  For  although  the  owner's  character 
and  habits  of  life  were  genenSly  known,  yet  the  laxity  of  feeling  with 
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rmpect  to  property  prevented  his  being  looked  on  with  the  abhoiTence  witt 
which  he  must  have  been  regarded  in  a  more  civilized  oountrv.  He  wa6 
considered  among  his  more  peaceable  neighbours,  pretty  much  as  a  gam- 
bier,  cock-fighter,  and  horse-jockey,  would  be  regarded  at  the  present  aa>  ; 
a  person,  of  course,  whose  habits  were  to  be  con<&mned,  and  his  society,  in 
^neral,  avoided,  yet  he  could  not  be  considered  as  marked  with  the  indelible 
infamy  attached  to  his  profession  where  laws  have  been  habitually  observed. 
And  their  indignation  was  awakened  against  him  upon  this  occasion,  not 
to  much  upon  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  transaction,  which  was 
Just  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  this  marauder,  as  that  the  violence 
had  been  per]>etrated  upon  a  neighbour  against  whom  he  had  no  cause  of 
quarrel,— against  a  friend  of  their  own, — above  all,  agunst  one  of  the  name 
of  Elliot,  to  which  clan  most  of  them  belonged.  It  was  not,  therefore,  won- 
derful, that  there  should  be  several  in  tlie  band  pretty  well  ac<]uainted  with 
the  locality  of  his  habitation,  and  capable  of  giving  such  directions  and 
p;nidance  as  soon  placed  the  whole  party  on  the  open  space  of  firm  ground 
m  front  of  the  Tower  of  Westbumflat. 
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So  tpak  th«  knfeht;  the  s«aont  aed, 

Lawl  forth  wtlh  th«.  th«  aely  amid. 
And  ank  iim  quite  of  th«  and  ache ; 

For  Riaonaing  ee,  or  brow  ao  brent 
Or  cheek  with  roaa  and  lilye  bloat, 

Me  liata  not  floht  with  the. 

BoMAMoi  or  VBO  Faioob. 

Thb  tower,  befijre  which  the  p&rty  now  stood,  was  a  small  square  build 
ing  of  the-  most  gloomy  aspect  The  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  and 
the  windows,  or  slits  which  served  the  purpose  of  windows,  seemed  rather 
calculated  to  afford  the  defenders  the  means  of  employing  missile  weapons, 
than  for  admitting  air  or  lieht  to  the  apartments  witnin.  A  small  battle- 
ment projected  over  the  walls  on  every  side,  and  afforded  farther  advantage 
of  defence  by  its  niched  parapet,  within  which  arose  a  steep  roof,  flagged 
with  grey  stones.  A  single  turret  at  one  angle,  defended  by  a  door  stimded 
with  huge  iron  nails,  rose  above  the  battlement,  and  gave  access  to  the 
roof  from  within,  by  the  spiral  staircetse  which  it  endo^.  It  seemed  to 
the  party  that  their  motions  were  watched  by  some  one  concealed  within 
this  turret;  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  belief,  when,  through  a 
narrow  loophole,  a  female  hand  was  seen  to  wave  a  handkerchief,  as  if 
by  way  of  signal  to  them.  Hobble  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with  joy 
and  eagerness. 

**  It  was  Grace's  hand  and  arm,"  he  said ;  "  I  can  swear  to  it  ainang  a 
thousand.  There  is  not  the  like  of  it  on  this  side  of  the  Lowdens  -  -  We'll 
have  her  out,  lads,  if  we  should  carry  off  the  Tower  of  Westburnflat  staiie 
by  stane.'' 

Earnscliff,  though  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  reoognising  a  fair 
maiden's  hand  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  lover,  would  say 
nothing  to  damp  his  friend's  animated  hopes,  and  it  was  resolved  ic 
Rummon  tho  garrison. 

The  Hhout  of  the  party,  and  the  winding  of  one  or  two  horns,  at  Ungtb 
brought  to  a  Ic  ophole,  which  flanked  the  entrance,  the  haggard  face  )f  in 
M  woman. 
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''  That's  tbo  Reiyer'B  mother,"  said  one  of  the  Elliots ;  "  she's  ten  iimep 
inmr  than  himsell,  and  is  wjted  for  muckle  of  the  ill  he  does  about  tho 
countTT." 

"  Wha  are  ye?  What  d'je  want  here?"  were  the  queries  of  the  respes^ 
able  progenitor. 

**  We  are  seeki^ig  Williaoi  Gneme^of  Westbamflat»"  said  Eamscliff 

"  He's  no  at  hame,"  returned  the  old  dame. 

"  When  did  he  leave  home  ?"  pursued  Eamscliff.  * 

'*  I  canna  tell,"  said  the  portress. 

"  When  will  he  return  V*  said  Hobbie  EUiot 

'*  I  dinna  ken  naething  about  it,"  replied  the  inexorable  guardiab  of  tba 
keep. 

"Is  there  any  body  within  the  tower  with  you?"  again  demands 
Eamscliff. 

*'  Naebody  but  mysell  and  baudrons,"  said  the  old  woman. 

'*Then  open  the  gate  and  admit  us,"  said  Eamscliff;  '*I  am  a  justioe  of 
peace,  and  in  search  of  the  evidence  of  a  felony." 

^  Deil  be  in  their  fingers  that  draws  a  bolt  for  ye,"  retorted  the  portress ; 
''  for  mine  shall  never  do  it.  Thinkna  ye  shame  o'  yoursells,  to  come  here 
riocan  a  band  o'  ye,  wi'  your  swords,  and  spears,  and  steel-caps,  to  frighten 
a  lone  widow  woman  ?" 

"  Our  information,"  said  Eamscliff,  "  is  positive ;  we  are  seeking  goods 
which  have  been  forcibly  carried  off,  to  a  great  amount." 

**  And  a  young  woman,  thafs  been  cruelly  made  prisoner,  that's  worth 
mair  than  a'  the  gear,  twice  told,"  said  Hobbie. 

"And  I  warn  you,"  continued  Eamscliff,  "that  your  only  way  to 
prove  your  son's  innocence  is  to  give  us  quiet  admittance  to  search  the 
Qouse." 

"  And  what  will  ye  do,  if  I  carena  to  thraw  the  keys,  or  draw  the  bolts, 
or  open  the  grate  to  sic  a  clamjamfrie  ?"  said  the  old  dame  scoffingly. 

"Force  our  way  with  the  king's  keys,  and  break  the  neck  of  every  living 
eoul  we  find  in  the  house,  if  ye  dinna  gie  it  ower  forthwith  I"  menaced  the 
incensed  Uobbie. 

"  Threatened  folks  live  lang,"  said  the  ha^  in  the  same  tone  of  irony ; 
**  there's  the  iron  grate — ^try  your  skeel  on't,  lads — it  has  kept  out  as  gude 
men  as  you,  or  now." 

So  saying,  she  laughed,  and  withdrew  from  the  aperture  through  which 
she  had  held  the  parley. 

The  besiegers  now  opened  a  serious  consultation.  The  immense  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  the  small  size  of  the  windows,  might,  for  a  time, 
have  eyen  resisted  cannon-shot.  The  entrance  was  secured,  first,  by  a 
strong  grated  door,  composed  entirely  of  hammered  iron,  of  such  ponder- 
ous strength  as  seemed  calculated  to  resist  any  force  that  could  be  brought 
agiunst  it.  "  Pinches  or  forehammers  will  never  pick  upon't,"  said  Hugh, 
the  blacksmith  of  Ringlebum ;  "  ye  might  as  weel  batter  at  it  wi'  pipe- 
staples." 

Within  the  doorway,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  which  was  the 
■olid  thickness  of  the  wall,  there  was  a  second  door  of  oak,  crossed,  both 
breadth  and  lengjthways,  with  clenched  bars  of  iron,  and  studded  full  of 
broad-headed  nails.  iBesides  all  these  defences,  they  were  by  no  means 
confident  in  the  truth  of  the  old  dame's  assertion,  that  she  alone  composed 
the  garrison.  The  more  knowine  of  the  party  had  observed  hoof-marKs  in 
the  track  bv  which  they  approached  the  tower,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  several  persons  had  very  lately  passed  in  that  direction. 

To  all  these  difficulties  was  added  their  want  of  means  for  attacking  the 
place.  There  was  no  hope  of  procuring  ladders  long  enough  to  reach  the 
oattlements,  and  the  windows,  besides  being  very  narrow,  were  secured 
with  iron  bars.    Scaling  was  therefore  out  of  the  questi jn ;  mining  wa« 
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still  more  so,  for  want  of  tools  and  gunpowder ;  neither  were  the  beBiegem 
provided  with  food,  means  of  shelter,  or  other  conveniences,  which  might 
nave  enabled  them  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  and  there  woiud, 
at  any  rate,  have  been  a  risk  of  relief  from  some  of  the  marauder's 
comrades.  Hobbio  grinded  and  gnashed  his  toeth,  as,  walking  round  the 
fastness,  he  could  devise  no  means  of  making  a  forcible  entry.  At  Icn  -^h 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  And  what  for  no  do  as  our  fathers  did  lans  syr ''? 
Put  hand  to  l^e  wark,  lads.  Let  us  cut  up  bushes  and  briers,  pile  thetu 
before  the  door  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  smoke  that  auld  devil's  dam  as  if 
■he  were  to  be  reestod  for  bacon.'' 

A.11  immediately  closed  with  this  proposal,  and  some  went  to  work  with 
svirords  and  knives  to  cut  down  the  alder  and  hawthorn  bushes  which  grew 
by  the  side  of  the  sluggish  stream,  many  of  which  were  sufficiently  decayed 
and  dried  for  their  purpose,  while  others  began  to  collect  them  m  a  large 
stack,  properly  disposed  for  burning,  as  close  to  the  iron-grato  as  they  could 
be  piled.  Fire  was  speedily  obtained  from  one  of  their  guns,  and  Hobbie 
was  already  advancing  to  the  pile  with  a  kindled  brand,  when  the  surly 
face  of  the  robber,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  musquetoon,  were  partially  shown 
at  a  shot-hole  which  flanked  the  entrance.  '*  Mony  thanks  to  ye,"  he  said, 
scoffingly,  "  for  collecting  sae  muckle  winter  eliding  for  us :  but  if  ye  step 
a  foot  nearer  it  wi'  that  hint,  it's  be  the  dearest  step  ye  eyer  made  m  your 
days." 

*'  We'll  sune  see  that,"  said  Hobbie,  advancing  fearlessly  with  the  torch. 

The  marauder  snapped  his  piece  at  him,  which,  fortunately  for  our  honest 
friend,  did  not  go  off;  while  Eamscliff,  firing  at  the  same  moment  at  the 
narrow  aperture  and  slight  mark  afforded  by  the  robber's  face,  grazed  the 
side  of  his  head  with  a  bullet.  He  had  apparently  calculated  upon  his  post 
affording  him  more  security,  for  he  no  sooner  felt  the  wound,  though  a  very 
slight  one,  than  he  reouested  a  parley,  and  demanded  to  know  what  they 
meant  by  attacking  in  tnis  fiftshion  a  peaceable  and  honest  man,  and  shed- 
ding his  blood  in  that  lawless  manner  f 

**yfe  want  your  prisoner,"  said  Eamscliff,  "  to  be  delivered  up  to  us  in 
safety." 

**  And  what  concern  have  you  with  her  ?"  replied  the  marauder. 

'*  That,"  retorted  Eamscliff,  "  you,  who  are  detaining  her  by  force,  haye 
no  right  to  inauire." 

"  Aweel,  I  think  I  can  gie  a  guess,"  said  the  robber.  '*  Weel,  sirs,  I  am 
laith  to  enter  into  deadly  feud  with  you  by  spilling  ony  of  your  bluid, 
though  Earnscliff  hasna  stopped  to  shed  mine  —  and  he  can  hit  a  mark  to 
a  groat's  breadth  —  so,  to  prevent  mair  skaith,  I  am  willing  to  deliver  up 
the  prisoner,  since  nae  less  will  please  you." 

**  And  Hobble's  gear  f "  cried  Simon  of  Hackbum.  "  D'ye  think  you're 
to  be  free  to  plunder  the  faulds  and  byres  of  a  gentle  Elliot,  as  if  they  were 
an  auld  wife's  hen's-cavey  ?" 

"As  I  live  by  bread,"  replied  Willie  of  Westbumfiat — "As  I  live  by 
bread,  I  have  not  a  single  cloot  o'  them !  They're  a'  ower  the  march  lang 
syne ;  there's  no  a  horn  o'  them  about  the  tower.  But  I'll  see  what  o'  them 
can  be  gotten  back,  and  I'll  take  this  day  twa  days  to  meet  Hobbie  at  the 
Castleton  wi'  twa  friends  on  ilka  side,  and  see  to  mak  an  agreement  about 
a'  the  wrang  he  can  wyte  me  wi'." 

"  Ay,  ay,  said  Elliot,  "  that  will  do  weel  eneugh."  And  then  aside  to 
his  kinsman,  "  Murrain  on  the  gear  I  Lordsake,  man  1  say  nought  about 
them.    Let  us  but  get  puir  Grace  out  o'  that  auld  hellicat's  clutohes." 

"  Will  ye  gie  me  your  word,  Earnscliff,"  said  the  marauder,  who  still 
lingered  at  the  shot-hole,  "  your  faith  and  troth,  with  hand  and  glove,  that 
I  am  free  to  come  and  free  to  gae,  with  five  minutes  to  open  the  grate,  and 
five  minutes  to  steek  it  and  to  draw  thebolto?  less  winna  do,  hT  they  want 
crtti«ihing  sairly.    Will  ye  do  this  7" 
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*'  Tou  shall  have  full  time/'  said  Earnscliff ;  "  I  pligot  my  faith  and  troth, 
my  hand  and  my  glove." 

"  Wait  there  a  moment,  then,"  said  Westburnflat ;  "  or  hear  ye,  I  wad 
rather  ye  wad  fa'  back  a  pistol-shot  from  the  door.  It's  no  that  I  mistrust 
your  word,  Eamscliff ;  but  its  best  to  be  sure." 

0,  friend,  thought  Hobbie  to  himself,  as  he  drew  back,  an  I  bad  you  but 
on  Turner's-holm,*  and  naebody  by  but  twa  honest  lads  to  see  fair  play,  1 
mad  make  yo  wish  ye  had  broken  your  leg  ere  ye  had  touched  beast  or  body 
that  belonged  to  me  I 

'*  He  has  a  white  feather  in  his  wing  this  same  Westburnflat,  after  a','' 
mid  Simon  of  Hackbum,  somewhat  soandalisod  by  his  ready  surrender.  — 
*«  He'll  ne'er  fill  his  father's  boots." 

In  tiie  meanwhile,  the  inner  door  of  the  tower  was  opened,  and  the  mo- 
tiber  of  the  freebooter  iC^peared  in  the  space  betwixt  that  and  the  outer 
grate.  Willie  himself  was  next  seen,  leading  forth  a  female,  and  the  old 
woman,  carefully  bolting  the  grate  behind  them,  remained  on  the  post  as  a 
sort  of  sentineL 

"  Ony  ane  or  twa  o'  ye  come  forward,"  said  the  outlaw,  **  and  take  her 
frae  my  hand  haill  and  sound." 

Hobbie  advanced  eagerly,  to  meet  his  betrothed  bride.  Eamscliff  fol- 
lowed more  slowly,  to  guard  against  treachery.  Suddenly  Hobbie  slackened 
his  pace  in  the  deepest  mortihoation,  while  that  of  Eamscliff  was  hastened 
by  impatient  surprise.  It  was  not  Grace  Armstrong  but  Miss  Isabella 
Vere,  whose  liberation  had  been  effected  by  their  appearance  before  the 
tower. 

'*  Where  is  Grace  ?  where  is  Grace  Armstrong  T"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  in 
the  extremity  of  wrath  and  indignation. 

"Not  in  my  hands,"  answered  Westburnflat ;  "ye  may  search  the  tower, 
if  ye  misdoubt  me." 

*'  You  false  villain,  yon  shall  account  for  her,  or  die  on  the  spot,"  sfud 
Elliot,  presenting  his  gun. 

But  nis  companions,  who  now  came  up,  instantly  disarmed  him  of  his 
weapon,  exclaiming,  all  at  once,  "  Hand  and  ^love  I  faith  and  troth  I  Hand 
a  care,  Hobbie;  we  maun  keep  our  faith  wi'  Westburnflat,  were  he  the 
greatest  rogue  ever  rode." 

Thus  protected,  the  outlaw  recovered  his  audacity,  which  had  been  some- 
what daunted  by  the  menacing  gesture  of  Elliot 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  sirs,"  he  said,  "  and  I  look  to  have  nae  wrang 
amang  ye.  If  this  is  no  the  prisoner  ye  sought,"  he  said,  addressing  Eams- 
cliff, " ye'll  render  her  back  to  me  again,  lam  answerable  for  her  to  those 
that  aught  her." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Eamscliff,  protect  me !"  said  Miss  Vere,  clinging 
to  her  deliverer ;  "do  not  you  abandon  one  whom  the  whole  world  seems  to 
have  abandoned." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  whispered  Eamscliff,  "  I  will  protect  you  with  ray  life." 
Then  turning  to  Westburnflat,  "  Villain !"  he  said,  "  how  dared  you  insult 
tltij  lady  ?" 

**  For  that  matter,  Eamscliff,"  answered  the  freebooter,  "  I  can  answer  to 
d  em  that  has  better  right  to  ask  me  than  you  have ;  but  if  you  come  with 
an  armed  force,  and  take  her  awa'  from  them  that  her  friends  lodged  her 
wi',  how  will  you  answer  thai  f —-But  if  s  your  ain  affair  —  Nae  single  man 
can  keep  a  tower  against  twenty  —  A'  the  men  o'  the  Mearns  downa  do 
mair  than  they  dow.'' 

"  He  lies  most  falsely,"  said  Isabella ;  "  he  carried  me  off  by  violence 
I'rom  my  faV.ier." 

*  71ier«  is  a  level  meadow  on  the  verv  mnnrin  of  ilie  two  kinndoms,  called  Turner^-holmf  juaC  where  tha 
drouk  cnlleU  Crvautp  joivt  the  Liddi*l.  ft  u  Miid  Ui  have  deriTed  lUi  name  a»  being  a  place  fraqueutly  anigiUMl 
kH  iMurnqra,  dohnir  the  ancient  Bunier  limua. 

2b 
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"Majbo  l.«  only  wanted  ye  to  think  oae,  hinny/'  replied  tl 
"  but  it's  nae  business  o'  mine,  let  it  be  as  it  may.  —  So  je  wii 


the  robber; 
winna  reng^ 
her  ba<.k  to  ine  T* 

**  Back  to  you,  fellow  I  Surely  no/'  answered  Earnscliff ;  "  I  will  protect 
Miss  Vere,  and  escort  her  safely  wherever  she  is  pleased  to  be  oonveyed." 

"  Ay,  ay,  maybe  you  and  her  hae  settled  that  already/'  said  Willie  of 
Westburnflat. 

**  And  Grace  V  interrupted  Uobbie,  shaking  himself  loose  from  th« 
friends  who  had  been  preaching  to  him  the  sanctity  of  the  safe-oonduot^ 
upon  the  faith  of  which  the  freebooter  had  ycntnred  from  his  tower,— 
'*  Where's  Grace?"  and  he  rushed  on  the  marauder,  sword  in  hand. 

Westburnflat,  thus  pressed,  afler  calling  out,  "Gbdsake,  Hobble,  heai 
me  a  glifTI"  fairly  turned  his  back  and  fled.  His  mother  stood  ready  u# 
open  and  shut  the  grate ;  but  Hobbie  struck  at  the  freebooter  as  he  entered, 
with  so  much  force,  that  the  sword  made  a  considerable  cleft  in  the  lintel 
of  the  vaulted  door,  which  is  still  shown  as  a  memorial  of  the  superior 
strength  of  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  yore.  Ere  Hobbie  could  repeat 
the  blow,  the  door  was  shut  and  secured,  and  he  wad  compeUed  to  retreat 
to  his  companions,  who  were  now  preparing  to  break  up  the  siege  of  West* 
burnflat.     They  insisted  upon  his  accompanying  them  in  their  return. 

*'  Ye  hae  broken  truce  already,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle ;  **  an  we 
takna  the  better  care,  ye'U  play  mair  gowk's  tricks,  and  make  yoursell  the 
lauKhing-stock  of  the  haill  country,  besides  having  your  friends  charged 
with  slaughter  under  trust.  Bide  till  the  meeting  at  Castleton,  as  ye  hae 
greed ;  and  if  he  disna  make  ye  amends,  then  ye'll  hae  it  out  o'  his  heart's 
blood.  But  let  us  gang  reasonably  to  wark  and  keep  our  tryst,  and  I'se 
warrant  we  get  back  Grace,  and  the  kye  an'  a'." 

This  cold-blooded  reasoning  went  ill  down  with  the  unfortunate  lover ; 
but,  as  he  could  only  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen 
on  their  own  terms,  ne  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  notions  of  good 
faith  and  regular  procedure. 

£arnscli£f  now  requested  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  party  to  convey 
Miss  Yere  to  her  father's  castle  of  Ellieslaw,  to  which  she  was  peremptory 
in  desiring  to  be  conducted.  This  was  readily  granted ;  and  five  or  six 
young  men  agreed  to  attend  him  as  an  escort.  Hobbie  was  not  of  the 
number.  Almost  heart-broken  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  his  final  dis- 
appointment, he  returned  moodily  home  to  take  sueh  measures  as  he  could 
for  the  sustenance  and  protection  of  his  family,  and  to  arrange  with  his 
neighbours  the  farther  steps  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  recovery  of 
Grace  Armstrong.  The  rest  of  the  party  dispersed  in  difierent  directions, 
as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  morass.  The  outlaw  and  his  mother  watched 
them  from  the  tower,  until  they  entirely  disappeared. 


^A^^<N/^/^^Ai»^<^^^^^/v^^^^^A<^^^^^^AA^»v^A^^<^V<AA<^A»^ 


I  toft  my  ]mij9*»  bower  taHt  niglit— 
^   It  WM  clad  in  wrratba  of  •oaw,— 
ni  seek  it  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
And  aweet  the  roaas  Uaw. 

OldBaixas. 

I}(CXN?KD  at  what  he  deemed  the  coldness  of  his  friends,  :.i  a  cause  wliicfa 
interested  him  so  nearly,  Hobbie  had  shaken  himself  free  o:  their  coiiipaiiy. 
«nd  was  now  on  his  solitary  road  hornnw.ird      "  The  fiend  founder  tnrtr  !*' 
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ma  h%  M  he  simned  impatiently  his  c  fer-fatigued  and  Btombling  hone . 
**  thoa  art  like  a  the  rest  o'  them.  Hae  I  not  bred  thee,  and  fed  thee,  and 
dreeaed  thee  wi'  'mine  ain  hand,  and  wouldst  thou  snapper  now>  and  break 
niY  neck  at  m^  utmost  need  ?  But  thou'rt  e'en  like  the  lave — the  farthest 
off  o'  them  a'  is  my  cousin  ten  times  removed,  and  day  or  night  I  wad  hae 
served  them  wi'  my  best  blood ;  and  now,  I  think  they  shew  mair  regard  to 
the  common  thief  of  Westburnflat  than  to  their  ain  kinsman.  But  I  should 
see  the  lights  now  in  Heugh-foot — Wae's  mel"  he  continued,  recollecting 
himself,  *"  there  will  neither  coal  nor  candle-lieht  shine  in  the  Heugh-foot 
ony  mair!  An  it  werena  for  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  poor  Graoe,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  set  spurs  to  the  beast,  and  loup  ower  the  scaur 
into  the  water  to  make  an  end  o^  a'/'  In  this  disconsolate  mood  he  turned 
his  horse's  bridle  towards  the  cottage  in  which  his  family  had  found 
refuge. 

As  he  approached  the  door,  he  heard  whispering  and  titterine  amongst 
his  sisters.  "  The  deevil's  in  Uie  women,"  said  poor  Hobbie ;  "  tney  would 
nicker,  and  laugh,  and  giggle,  if  their  best  friend  was  lying  a  corp — and 
vet  I  am  glad  they  can  keep  up  their  hearts  sae  weel,  poor  silly  things ; 
but  the  dirdum  fa's  on  me,  to  be  sure,  and  no  on  them.'' 

While  he  thus  meditated,  he  was  engaged  in  fontening  up  his  horse  in  a 
shed.  "  Thou  maun  do  without  horse-sheet  and  surcingle  now,  lad,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  animal ;  *'  you  and  me  hae  had  a  downcome  alike ;  we 
had  better  hae  fa'en  in  the  deepest  pool  o'  Tarras." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  youngest  of  his  sisters,  who  came  running 
out,  and,  speaking  in  a  constraint  voice,  as  if  to  stifle  some  emotion, 
calbd  out  to  him,  "  What  are  ye  doing  there,  Hobbie,  fiddling  about  the 
naig,  and  there's  ane  frae  Cumberland  been  waiting  here  for  you  this  hour 
and  mair?    Haste  ye  in,  man ;  I'll  take  off  the  saddle." 

"  Ane  frae  Cumberland !"  exclaimed  Elliot;  and  putting  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  into  the  hand  of  his  sister,  he  rushed  into  tbe  cottage.  "  Where  is 
he  7  where  is  he  ?"  he  exclaimed,  glancing  eagerly  around,  and  seeing  only 
females ;  "  Did  he  bring  news  of  Grace  ?" 

**  He  douehtna  bide  an  instant  langer,"  said  the  elder  sister,  still  with  a 
suppressed  Xeiugh. 

*'  Hout  fie,  bairns  1"  said  the  old  lady,  with  something  of  a  good-humoured 
reproof,  "  ye  shouldna  vex  your  billy  Hobbie  that  way. — Look  round,  my 
baim,  and  see  if  there  isna  ane  here  mair  than  ye  left  this  morning." 

Hobbie  looked  eagerly  round.    *'  There's  you,  and  the  three  titties." 

^  There's  four  of  us  now,  Hobbie,  lad,"  said  the  youngest,  who  at  this 
moment  entered. 

In  an  instant  Hobbie  had  in  his  arms  Grace  Armstrong,  wl)o  with  one 
of  his  sister's  plaids  around  her,  had  passed  unnoticed  at  his  first  entrance. 
'*  How  dared  you  do  this  ?"  said  Hobbie. 

"  It  wasna  my  fault,"  said  Grace,  endeavouring  to  cover  her  face  with 
her  hands  to  hide  at  once  her  blushes,  and  escape  we  storm  of  hearty  kissen 
with  which  her  bridegroom  punished  her  simple  stratagem,—*' It  wasna 
my  fault,  Hubbie;  ye  should  xiss  Jeanie  and  the  rest  o'  Uiem,  for  they  hae 
the  wyte  o't." 

"And  so  I  will,"  said  Hobbie,  and  embraced  and  kissed  his  sisters  and 
grandmother  a  hundred  times,  while  the  whole  party  half-laughed,  half- 
cried,  in  the  extremity  of  their  joy.  "I  am  tne  happiest  man,"  said 
Hobbie,  throwing  himself  down  on  a  seat,  almost  exhausted, — **l  am  thb 
bappiestt  man  in  the  world  1" 

**Then,  0  my  dear  baim,"  said  the  good  old  dame,  who  lost  no  opportu- 
d7vv  of  teaching  1  ef  lessons  of  religion  at  those  moments  when  the  heart 
was  best  open  to  receive  it,  — "Then,  0  m^  son,  eive  praise  to  Him  that 
bnngs  smiles  out  o'  tears  and  Joy  out  o'  grief,  as  He  brought  lieht  out  o' 
'larkness,  and  the  world  out  o'  naething.    Was  it  not  my  word,  tba'  if 
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ye  could  say  llis  will  be  done,  ye  might  hae  cause  to  sty  His  name  bt 
praiHcd  ?" 

"  It  was — it  was  your  word,  grannie  ;  and  I  do  praise  Hiln  for  his  mercy, 
and  for  leaving  me  a  eood  parent  when  my  ain  were  gane,"  said  honest 
Hobbie,  taking  her  hand,  "  that  puts  me  in  mind  to  think  of  Him,  baith  in 
happiness  and  distress." 

There  was  a  solemn  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes  employed  in  the  exei^ 
oise  of  mental  devotion,  which  expressed,  in  purity  and  sincerity,  the  grati* 
tude  of  the  affectionate  family  to  that  Providence  who  had  unexpectedly 
restored  to  their  embraces  the  friend  whom  they  had  lost 

Bobbie's  first  inquiries  were  concerning  the  adventures  which  Grace  had 
undergone.  They  were  told  at  length,  but  amounted  in  substance  to  this  :— 
That  she  was  awaked  by  the  noise  which  the  ruffians  made  in  breaking 
into  the  house,  and  by  the  resistance  made  bv  one  or  two  of  the  servants, 
which  was  so<m  overpowered ;  that,  dressing  herself  hastily,  she  ran  down 
stairs,  and  having  seen,  in  the  scuffle,  Westbumflat's  yizard  drop  off,  impru- 
dently named  him  by  his  name,  and  besought  him  for  mercy;  that  the 
ruffian  instantly  stopped  her  mouth,  dragged  her  from  the  house,  and  placed 
her  on  horseback,  behind  one  of  his  associates. 

'*  rii  break  the  accursed  neck  of  him,"  said  Hobbie,  **  if  there  werena 
another  Graeme  in  the  land  but  him  sell  1" 

She  proceeded  to  say,  that  she  was  carried  southward  along  with  the 
party,  and  the  spoil  which  they  droye  before  them,  until  they  had  crossed 
the  Border.  Suddenly  a  person,  known  to  her  as  a  kinsman  of  Westburn- 
tiat,  came  riding  very  fast  after  the  marauders,  and  told  their  leader,  that 
his  cousin  had  learnt  from  a  sure  hand  that  no  luck  would  come  of  it, 
unless  the  lass  was  restored  to  her  friends.  After  some  discussion,  the 
chief  of  the  party  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Grace  was  placed  behind  her  new 
guardian,  who  pursued  in  silence,  and  with  great  speed,  the  least  frequented 
path  to  the  Heugh-foot,  and  ere  evening  closed,  set  down  the  fatigued  and 
terrified  damsel  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  dwelling  of  her  friends. 
Many  and  sincere  were  the  congratulations  which  passed  on  all  sides. 

As  these  emotions  subsided,  less  pleasing  considerations  began  to  intrude 
themselves. 

"  This  is  a  miserable  place  for  ye  a',"  said  Hobbie,  looking  around  him ; 
"  I  can  sleep  weel  enough  mysell  outby  beside  the  naig,  as  I  hae  done  mony 
a  lang  night  on  the  hills ;  but  how  je  are  to  put  yoursells  up,  I  canna  see  1 
And  what's  waur,  I  canna  mend  it ;  and  what's  waur  than  a^  the  mom 
may  come,  and  the  day  after  that,  without  your  being  a  bit  better  off." 

**  It  was  a  cowardly  cruel  thing,"  said  one  of  the  sisters,  looking  round, 
"  to  harry  a  puir  family  to  the  bare  wa's  this  ^te." 

"  And  leave  us  neither  stirk  nor  stot,"  said  the  youngest  brother,  who 
now  entered,  **  nor  sheep  nor  lamb,  nor  aught  that  eats  grass  and  com." 

**  If  they  had  ony  quarrel  wi'  us,"  said  Harry,  the  seoond  brother,  **  were 
we  na  ready  to  have  fought  it  out?  And  that  we  should  have  been  a'  free 
hame,  too, — ane  and  a'  upon  the  hill — Odd,  an  we  had  been  at  hame.  Will 
Graeme's  stamach  shouldna  hae  wanted  it's  morning ;  but  it's  biding  him, 
is  it  na,  Hobbie  ?" 

**  Our  neighbours  hae  taen  a  day  at  the  Gastleton  to  gree  wi'  him  at  the 
sight  o'  men,"  said  Hobbie,  mournfully ;  "  they  behoved  to  have  it  a'  their 
ain  eate,  or  there  was  nae  help  to  be  got  at  their  hands." 

**To  gree  wi'  himl"  exclaimed  both  his  brothers  at  once,  "^  after  siccan 
an  act  of  stouthrife  as  hasna  been  heard  o'  in  the  country  since  the  aoli 
riding  days !" 

"Very  true,  billies,  and  my  blood  was  e'en  boiling  at  it;  but the 

sight  o'  Grace  Armstrong  has  settled  it  brawly." 

**But  the  stocking,  Hobbie?"  said  John  Elliot;  "we're  utterly  min«^. 
Harry  and  I  hae  been  to  gather  what  was  on  the  outby  land,  and  tb^rt!^'. 
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8car?6  a  cloot  left.  I  kenna  how  we're  to  carry  on — We  maun  a'  gang  to 
^he  wars,  I  think.  Westbomflat  hasna  the  means,  e'en  if  he  had  the  wil^ 
to  make  up  oar  loss ;  there's  nae  mends  to  be  got  out  o'  him,  but  what  ye 
take  out  o'  his  banes.  He  has  na  a  four-footed  creature  but  the  vicious 
blood  thing  he  rides  on,  and  that's  sair  trashed  wi'  his  night  wark.  We  are 
rained  stoop  and  roop." 

Hobbie  cast  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace  Armstrong,  who  returned  it  with 
a  downcast  look  and  a  gentle  sigh. 

"  Dinna  be  cast  down,  bairns,"  said  the  grandmother,  "  we  hae  gude 
friends  that  winna  forsake  us  in  adversity.    There's  Sir  Thomas  Kittleloof 
is  my  third  cousin  b^  the  mother's  side^  and  he  has  come  by  a  ban  tie  siller^ 
and  been  made  a  knight-baronet  into  tne  bargain,  for  being  ane  o'  the  com 
missioners  at  the  Union." 

"  He  wadna  gie  a  bodle  to  save  us  frae  famishing,"  said  Hobbie :  '*  and, 
if  he  did,  the  oread  that  I  bought  wi't  would  stick  in  my  throat,  when 
1  thought  it  was  part  of  the  price  of  puir  auld  Scotland's  crown  and  inde- 
l^endence." 

**  There's  the  Laird  o'  Dunder,  ane  o'  the  anldest  families  in  Tivotdale." 

'*  Ho's  in  the  tolbooth,  mother — he's  in  the  Heart  of  Mid -Louden  for  a 
ttousf  nd  merk  he  borrowed  from  Saunders  Wyliecoat  the  writer." 

"P«<or  manl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elliot,  "can  we  no  send  him  something. 
Hobble?" 

*'Y»t  forget,  grannie,  ye  forget  we  want  help  oorsells,"  said  Hobbie, 
somewhat  peevishly. 

"  T^oth  did  I,  hinny,"  replied  the  good-natured  lady,  "just  at  the  instant; 
it's  sae  natural  to  think  on  ane's  blude  relations  before  themsells. — ^Bul 
there's  young  Earnscliff."  • 

"  He  has  ower  little  o'  his  ain ;  and  siccan  a  name  to  keep  up,  it  wad  be  a 
shame,"  said  Hobbie,  "  to  burden  him  wi'  our  distress.  Ana  V\\  tell  ye, 
grannie,  it's  needless  to  sit  rhyming  ower  the  style  of  a'  your  kith,  kin,  and 
alliee,  as  if  there  was  a  charm  in  their  braw  names  to  do  us  good ;  the 
grandees  hae  forgotton  us,  and  those  of  our  ain  degree  hae  just  little  eneugh 
to  g&ng  on  wi'  themsells ;  ne'er  a  friend  hae  we  that  can,  or  will,  help  us  to 
stock  Uke  farm  a^in." 

"  Then,  Hobbie,  we  maun  trust  in  Him  that  can  raise  up  friends  and  for- 
tune out  o'  the  bare  moor,  as  they  sav." 

Hobbie  sprung  upon  his  feet.  "Ye  are  right,  grannie!"  he  exclaimed; 
^'  ye  are  rignt.  I  do  ken  a  friend  on  the  bare  moor,  that  baith  can  and  will 
help  us — ^The  turns  o'  this  day  dung  my  head  clean  birdie- ^irdie.  I  left  a0 
muckle  gowd  lying  on  Mucklestane-Mooc  this  morning  us  would  plenbh  the 
house  and  stock  the  Heugh-foot  twice  ower,  and  I  am  certain  sure  Elshio 
wadna  grudge  us  the  use  of  it." 

"  Elshie  1 "  said  his  grandmother  in  astonishment ;  "  what  Elshie  do  yoa 
uean  ?" 

"  What  Elshie  should  I  mean,  V^t  canny  Elshie,  the  Wight  o'  Mucklo* 
wtane  ?"  replied  Hobbie. 

"  Qod  forfend,  my  bairn,  you  should  gang  to  feteh  water  out  o'  broken 
cisterns,  or  seek  for  relief  frae  them  that  deal  wi'  the  Evil  One !  There  was 
never  luck  in  their  gifts,  nor  grace  in  their  paths.  And  the  haill  country 
kens  that  body  Elshie's  an  unco  man.  0,  if  there  was  the  law,  and  the 
douce  quiet  administration  of  justice,  that  makes  a  kingdom  flourish  in 
righteousness,  the  like  o'  thorn  suldna  be  suffered  to  live  1  The  wizard  and 
the  witeh  are  the  abomination  and  the  evil  thing  in  the  land." 

"  Troth,  mother,"  answered  Hobbie,  "  ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  but  I  am 
in  the  mind  thatwitehes  and  warlocks  havena  half  the  power  they  had  lang 
syne ;  at  least,  ^ure  am  I,  that  ao  ill-deviser,  like  auld  Elheslaw,  or  ae  ill-doer, 
like  that  d — d  villain  Westburnflat,  is  a  greater  plague  and  abomination  in 
i.  u>ontry-side  than  a  haill  curnie  o'  the  warst  witohes  that  ev^r  capored  on 

2b2 
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a  br'iomstick,  or  played  oantrios  on  FaAtem's  E'en.  It  wad  hae  been  bu% 
or  £l8hie  had  bumt'dovn  my  iiouse  and  bams,  and  I  am  determined  to  trj 
if  he  will  do  aught  to  build  them  up  again.  He's  weel  kend  a  skilfu'  man 
ower  a'  the  country,  as  far  as  Brough  under  Stanmore." 

"  Bide  a  wee,  my  bairn ;  mind  his  benefits  havena  thriven  wi'  a'  body. 
Jock  Howden  died  o'  the  very  same  disorder  Elshie  pretended  to  oure  him 
of,  about  the  fa'  o'  the  leaf;  and  though  he  helped  Lambside's  cow  weel  oat 
o'  the  moor-il),  yet  the  louping^iirs  been  sairer  amang  his  sheep  that  onj 
season  before.  And  then  1  have  heard  he  uses  sic  words  abusing  human 
nature,  that's  like  a  fleeing  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  and  je  mind  ve  said 
yoursell,  the  first  time  ye  ever  saw  him,  that  he  was  mair  like  a  bogle  than 
a  living  thing." 

"Hout,  mother,"  said  Hobbie,  "Elshie's  no  that  bad  a  chield;  he's  a 
ffrewsome  spectacle  for  a  crooked  disciple,  to  be  sure,  and  a  rough  talker, 
but  his  bark  is  waur  than  hb  bite ;  sae,  if  I  had  anes  something  to  eat,  for 
I  havena  had  a  morsel  ower  my  throat  this  day,  I  wad  streek  mysell  down 
for  twa  or  three  hours  aside  the  beast,  and  be  on  and  awa  to  ItuickleBtana 
wi'  the  first  skreigh  o'  morning." 

*'  And  what  for  no  the  night,  Hobbie,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  will  rid^ 
wi'  ye  ?" 

*'  My  naig  is  tired,"  said  Hobbie. 

"  Ye  may  take  mine  then,"  said  John. 

'*  But  I  am  a  wee  thingwearied  mysell." 

"  You  wearied  ?"  said  Harry ;  **  shame  on  ye  I  I  have  kend  ye  keep  the 
saddle  four«nd-twenty  hours  thegitJier,  and  ne'er  sic  a  word  as  weariness  in 
your  wame." 

*'  The  night's  very  dark,"  said  Hobbie,  rising  and  looking  throurii  tho 
casement  of  the  cottage ;  *'  and,  to  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  deil,  uion^ 
Elshie's  a  real  honest  fallow,  vet  somegate  I  would  rather  take  day-light  wi' 
me  when  I  gang  to  visit  him."    . 

This  fraiHc  avowal  put  a  stop  to  farther  argument ;  and  Hobbie,  havinc 
thus  compromised  matters  between  the  rashness  of  his  brother's  counsel,  and 
the  timid  cautions  which  he  received  from  his  grandmother,  refreshed  him- 
self with  such  food  as  the  cottage  afforded ;  and,  after  a  cordial  salutation 
all  round,  retired  to  the  shed,  and  stretched  himself  beside  his  trusty  palfrey. 
His  brothers  shared  between  them  some  trusses  of  clean  straw,  disposed  in 
the  stall  usually  occupied  by  old  Annaple's  cow ;  and  the  females  arranged 
themselves  for  repose  as  well  as  the  accommodations  of  the  cottage  would 
permit. 

Wit^/  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  Hobbie  arose ;  and,  having  rubbed  down 
and  saddled  his  horse,  he  set  forth  to  Mucklestane-moor.  He  avoided  the 
company  of  either  of  his  brothers,  from  an  idea  that  the  Dwarf  was  most 
propitious  to  those  who  visited  him  alone. 

"  The  creature,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  went  alon^,  "  is  no  neighboadT; 
ae  body  at  a  time  is  fully  mair  than  he  weel  can  abide.  I  wonder  if  he's 
looked  out  o'  the  crib  o'  him  to  gather  up  the  bag  o'  siller.  If  he  hasna 
done  that,  it  will  hae  been  a  braw  windfa'  for  somebody,  and  I'll  be  finely 
flung.  Come  Tarras,"  said  he  to  his  horse,  striking  him  at  the  same 
lime  with  hif  6pur,  '*  make  mair  fit,  man ;  we  maun  be  first  on  the  field  if 
▼e  can." 

He  was  now  on  the  heath,  which  began  to  be  illuminated  by  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  gentle  declivity  which  he  was  descending  presented 
him  a  distinct,  though  distant  view  of  the  Dwarfs  dwelling.  The  door 
opened,  and  Hobbie  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  that  phenomenon  which 
he  bad  frequently  heard  mentioned.  Two  human  figures  (if  that  of  the 
Dwarf  could  be  termed  such)  issued  from  the  solitary  abode  of  the  ReclasSb 
and  stood  as  if  in  converse  together  in  the  open  air.'  The  taller  form  than 
.«too|)ed.  as  if  taking  something  up  which  lay  beside  the  aooi  ot  the  bul. 
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th^n  jDtli  moved  forward  a  litUe  way,  and  again  halted,  as  in  deep  vonre- 
fence.  All  Hobble's  sup^rititians  terrors  revived  on  witnessing  this  spec 
fencle.  That  the  Dwarf  would  open  his  dwelln;;  to  a  mortal  guest,  was  as 
improbillo  as  that  any  <  ne  would  choost^  voluntarily  tu  be  his  nocturnal 
visiter :  and,  under  full  conviction  ih  it  ho  beheld  a  wizard  holding  inter 
cmrse  with  his  familiar  spirit.  Hobble  pulled  in  at  once  his  breath  and  his 
bridle,  res.ilved  not  to  incur  the  indignation  of  either  by  a  hasty  intrusion 
dn  tho'r  conference.  They  worj  probably  aware  of  his  approach,  for  he  had 
not  halted  for  a  moment  before  the  Dwarf  returned  to  his  cottage;  and 
the  taller  figure  who  had  accompanied  him,  glided  round  the  enclosure 
of  the  garden,  and  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  oyes  of  the  admiring 
Ilobbie. 

'*  Saw  ever  mortal  the  like  o'  that  I"  said  Elliot ;  "  but  my  case  is  de»> 
Derate,  sae,  if  he  were  Beelzebub  himseil,  I'se  venture  down  the  brae  on 
him." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  assumed  courage,  he  slackened  his  pace,  when, 
nearly  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  tall  figure,  he  dis* 
ucmed,  as  if  lurking  among  the  long  heather,  a  small  black  rough-looking 
object,  like  a  terrier  dog. 

*'  He  has  nae  dog  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  said  Hobbie,  "  but  mony  a  deil 
about  his  hand  —  £>rd  forgie  me  for  sayins  sic  a  word!  —  It  keeps  its 
grund,  be  what  it  like  —  I'm  judging  it's  a  badger;  but  whae  kens  what 
shapes  thae  bogles  will  take  to  fright  a  body  ?  it  will  maybe  start  up  like  a 
lion  or  a  crocodile  when  I  come  nearer.  I'se  e'en  drive  a  stane  at  it,  for  if 
it  change  its  shape  when  Pm  ower  near,  Tarras  will  never  stand  it ;  and  it 
will  be  ower  muckle  to  hae  him  and  the  deil  to  fight  wi'  baith  at  ance." 

He  therefore  cautiously  threw  a  stone  at  the  object,  which  continued 
motionless.  ''It's  nae  living  thing,  after  a',"  said  Hobbie,  approaching 
'*  but  the  very  bag  o'  siller  he  flung  out  o'  the  window  yesterday  I  and  that 
other  queer  lang  creature  has  just  brought  it  sae  muckle  farther  on  the  way 
to  me.  He  then  advanced  and  lifted  the  heavy  fur  pouch,  which  was  quite 
full  of  gold.  "  Mercy  on  us !"  said  Hobbie,  whose  neart  fluttered  between 
glee  at  the  revival  of  his  hopes  and  prospects  in  life,  and  suspicion  of  the 
purpose  for  which  this  assistance  was  afforded  him  —  **  Mercy  on  us  I  if  s 
an  awfu'  thing  to  touch  what  has  been  sae  lately  in  the  claws  of  something 
DO  canny.  I  canna  shake  my  sell  loose  o'  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
some  jookery  paukery  of  Satan's  in  a'  this ;  but  I  am  determined  to  conduct 
mysell  like  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  come  o't  what  will." 

He  advanced  accordingly  to  the  cottage  door,  and  having  knocked  repeal 
edlv  without  receiving  any  answer,  he  at  length  elevated  his  voice  and 
addressed  the  inmate  of  the  hut.  ''Elshie!  Father  Elshie!  I  ken  ye're 
within  doors,  and  wauking,  for  I  saw  ye  at  the  door-cheek  as  I  cam  ower 
the  bent ;  will  ye  come  out  and  speak  just  a  gliff  to  ane  that  has  mony 
thanks  to  gie  ye  ?  —  It  was  a'  true  ye  tell'd  me  about  Westburnflat ;  butr 
he's  sent  back  Grace  safe  and  skaithless,  sae  there's  nae  ill  happened  yet 
but  what  may  be  suffon^d  or  sustained.  Wad  ye  but  come  out  a  gliff,  man, 
or  but  say  ye're  lisiening  t  Aweel,  since  ye  winna  answer,  I'se  e'en  pro- 
ceed wi'  my  tale.  Ye  see  I  hae  been  thinking  it  wad  be  a  eair  thing  on 
twa  young  folk,  like  Grace  and  me,  to  put  aff  our  marriage  for  mony  years 
till  I  was  abroad  and  came  back  agam  wi'  some  gear;  and  they  say  folk 
maunna  take  booty  in  the  wars  as  they  did  lang  syne,  and  the  oueen  s  pay 
is  a  sma'  matter;  there's  nae  gathering  gear  on  that  —  and  then  my 
grandame's  auld  —  and  my  sisters  wad  sit  peengin'  at  the  ingle-side  for 
want  o'  me  to  ding  them  about  —  and  Earnscliff,  or  the  neighbourhood,  or 
o^aybe  your  ain  sell.  Elshie,  might  want  some  good  turn  that  Hob  Elliot 
tfoitld  do  ye-<-and  it's  a  pity  that  the  auld  house  o'  the  lleugh-foot  should 

be  wrecked  a'thegither.     Sae  I  was  thinking but  deil  hae  me,  that  1 

tflionld  say  sac  "  continued  he,  checking  himself,  '*  if  I  can  bring  mysell  to 
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Wit  a  favour  of  ane  that  winiia  sae  muckle  as  ware  a  word  on  me,  to  tM 
me  if  he  hears  me  speaking  till  him." 

"Say  what  thoa  wilt  —  do  what  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  Dwarf  fron 
bis  cabin,  "  bat  begone,  and  leave  me  at  peace." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  replied  £lliot,  '*  since  ye  are  willing  to  hear  me,  I'se  mak» 
my  tale  short.  Since  ye  are  sae  kind  as  to  say  ye  are  content  to  lend  me 
as  muckle  siller  as  will  stock  and  plenish  the  Hengh-foot,  I  am  content^  on 
my  part,  to  accept  the  courtesy  wi  mony  kind  thanks ;  and  troth,  I  think 
it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  hands  as  yours,  if  ye  leave  it  flung  about  in  thai 
gate  for  the  first  loon  body  to  lifl,  forbve  the  risk  o'  bad  neighbours  thai 
can  win  through  steekit  doors  and  locket  places,  as  I  can  tell  to  my  cost. 
I  say,  since  ye  nae  sae  muckle  consideration  for  me,  I'se  bo  blithe  to  accept 
jour  kindness;  and  my  mother  and  me  (she's  a  liferenter,  and  I  am  fiar, 
d'  the  lands  o'  Wideopen)  would  grant  you  a  wadset,  or  an  heritable  bond, 
for  the  siller,  and  to  pay  the  annual-rent  half-yearly  ;  and  Saunders  Wylie* 
<$oat  to  draw  the  bond,  and  you  to  be  at  nae  charge  wi'  the  writings." 

"Cut  short  thy  jargon,  and  begone,"  said  the  Dwarf;  "thy  loquacioiu 
buU-haaded  honesty  makes  thee  a  more  intolerable  plague  than  the  li^t^ 
fingeted  courtier  who  would  take  a  man's  all  without  troubling  him  with 
either  thanks,  explanation,  or  apology.  Hence,  I  say,  thou  art  one  of  thoee 
tame  slaves  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond.  Keep  the  money,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  until  I  demand  it  of  thee." 

"But,"  continued  the  pertinacious  Borderer,  "we  are  a'  life-like  and 
death-like,  Elshie,  and  there  really  should  be  some  black  and  white  on  this 
transaction.  Sae  just  make  me  a  minute,  or  missive,  in  ony  form  ye  like, 
and  I'se  write  it  fair  ower,  and  subscribe  it  before  famous  witnesses.  Only* 
Elshie,  I  wad  wuss  ye  to  pit  naething  in't  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  my 
salvation;  for  I'll  hae  the  minister  to  read  it  ower,  and  it  wad  only  be 
exposing  yoursell  to  nae  purpose.  And  now  I'm  ganging  awa,  for  ye'll  be 
wearied  o'  my  cracks,  and  I  am  wearied  wi'  cracking  witnout  an  answer-— 
and  I'se  bring  ye  a  bit  o'  bride's-cake  ane  o'  thae  aays,  and  maybe  bring 
Grace  to  see  you.  Ye  wad  like  to  see  Grace,  man,  for  as  dour  as  ye  are — 
Eh,  Lord  I  I  wish  he  may  be  weel,  that  was  a  sair  granc  I  or,  maybe  he 
thought  I  was  speaking  of  heavenly  grace,  and  no  of  Grace  Armstrong. 
Poor  man,  I  am  very  doubtfu'  o'  his  condition  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  as  kind 
to  me  as  if  I  were  his  son«  and  a  queer-looking  father  I  wad  hae  had,  if  that 
had  been  e'en  sae." 

Hubbie  now  relieved  his  benefactor  of  his  presence,  and  rode  blithely 
home  to  display  his  treasure,  and  consult  upon  the  means  of  repairing  the 
damage  which  his  fortune  hsid  sustained  through  the  aggression  of  the  lied 
Reiver  of  Westburnflat. 
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Thnt  nifRnm  wised  me  yortcr  mom. 

AIm!  a  maiden  moat  for  loin; 

They  choked  my  cries  with  wicked  mirht. 

And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  white : 

As  sura  as  Hearen  shall  pity  me, 

I  cannot  tell  what  men  they  be. 

CHBIRABaUl 

rBB  course  of  our  story  must  here  revert  a  little  to  detail  the  circoin- 
ntHTicos  which  had  placed  Miss  Yere  in  the  unpleasant  situation  from  which 
she  was  unexpectedly,  and  indeed  unintentionally  liberated,  by  the  <inpcar 
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ance  of  Eamscliff  and  £lIiot,  with  thoir  friends  and  followers,  before  the 
Tower  of  Westbumflat. 

On  Uie  mominff  preceding  the  night  in  which  Hobbie's  boose  was  plunr 
dered  and  burnt^liss  Yere  was  requested  by  her  father  to  accompany  him 
in  a  walk  through  a  distant  part  of  the  romantic  grounds  which  lay  round 
his  castle  of  fiUieslaw.  "  To  hear  was  to  obey/'  in  the  true  style  of  Orien 
tal  despotism ;  but  Isabella  trembled  in  silence  while  she  followed  her  father 
khrou^  rough  paths,  now  winding  by  the  side  of  the  river,  now  ascending 
the  cliffs  which  serve  for  its  banks.  A  single  servant,  selected  perhaps  for 
his  stupidity,  was  the  only  person  who  attended  them.  From  ner  father 'a 
silence,  Isabella  little  doubted  that  he  had  chosen  this  distant  and  sequos« 
tored'  scene  to  resume  the  argument  which  they  had  so  frequently  main- 
tained upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Frederick's  addresses,  and  that  he  was  med- 
itating in  what  manner  he  should  most  effectually  impress  upon  her  the 
Decessity  of  receiving  him  as  her  suitor.  But  her  fears  seemed  for  some 
time  to  be  unfounded.  The  only  sentences  which  her  father  from  time  to 
liine  addressed  to  her,  respected  the  beauties  of  the  romantic  landscape 
through  which  they  strolled,  and  which  varied  its  features  at  every  step. 
To  these  observations,  although  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  occupied 
bj  more  gloomy  as  well  as  more  important  cares,  Isabella  endeavoured  to 
answer  in  a  manner  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
assume,  amid  the  involuntary  apprehensions  which  crowded  upon  her 
imagination. 

Sustaining  with  mutual  difficulty  a  desultory  conversation,  they  at  leneth 
gained  the  centre  of  a  small  wood,  composed  of  large  oaks  intermingled 
with  birches,  mountain-ashes,  hazel,  holly,  and.  a  variety  of  underwood. 
The  boughs  of  the  tall  trees  met  closely  above,  and  the  underwood  filled  up 
each  interv^  between  their  trunks  below.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood 
was  rather  more  open ;  still,  however,  embowered  under  the  natural  arcade 
of  tall  trees,  and  aarkened  on  the  sides  for  a  space  around  by  a  great  and 
lively  growth  of  copse-wood  and  bushes. 

**  And  here,  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  as  he  pursued  the  conversation, 
so  oAen  resumed,  so  oHen  dropped,  **  here  I  would  erect  an  altar  to  Friend- 
ship." 

"  To  Friendship,  sir  1"  said  Miss  Yere ;  "  and  why  on  this  gloomy  and 
saquestered  spot,  rather  than  elsewhere  ?" 

"  O,  the  propriety  of  the  locale  is  easilv  vindicated,"  replied  her  father, 
with  a  sneer.  *'  lU)u  know.  Miss  Yere,  (for  you,  I  am  well  aware,  are  a 
learned  young  lady,)  you  know,  that  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  with 
embodying,  fur  the  purpose  of  worship,  each  useful  quality  and  moral  virtue 
to  which  they  could  give  a  name ;  but  they,  moreover,  worshipped  the  same 
under  each  variety  of  titles  and  attributes  which  could  give  a  distinct  shade, 
or  individual  character,  to  the  virtue  in  question.  Now,  for  example,  the 
Friendship  to  whom  a  temple  should  be  here  dedicated,  is  not  Masculine 
Friendship,  which  abhors  and  despises  duplicity,  art,  and  disguise ;  but 
Female  Friendship,  which  consists  in  little  else  than  a  mutual  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  friends,  as  they  call  themselves,  to  abet  each  other  in 
obscure  fraud  and  petty  intrigue." 

**  You  are  severe,  sir,"  said  Miss  Yere, 

"  Only  just,"  said  her  father ;  "  an  humble  copier  I  am  from  nature,  with 
the  advantage  of  contemplating  two  such  excellent  studies  as  Lucy  Ilderton 
iind  vouraelf." 

"  if  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend,  sir,  I  can  conscientiously 
excuse  Miss  Ilderton  from  being  either  my  counsellor  or  confidant." 

'*  Indeed  I  how  came  you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  "by  the  flippancy  ot 
speech,  and  pertness  of  argument,  by  which  you  have  disgusted  Sir  Fred« 
er'.dky  and  given  me  of  late  such  deep  offence?" 

*'Jf  my  manner  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  you,  sir,  it  i* 

VouII.~21  ' 
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iiD possible  for  me  to  apologize  too  deeply,  or  too  sincerely ;  but  J  cauout 
confess  tbe  same  contrition  for  having  answered  Sir  Frederick  flipiumtlj 
when  be  pressed  me  rudely.  Since  he  forgot  I  was  a  lady,  it  was  time  to 
show  him  that  I  am  at  least  a  woman/' 

"  Keserre,  then,  TOur  pertness  for  those  who  press  you  on  the  topic,  Im^ 
belU/'  said  her  fatber  ooldly ;  "  for  my  part  I  am  weary  of  the  subject,  and 
will  never  speak  upon  it  again." 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Isabella,  seizing  his  reluctani 
band ;  "  there  is  nothing  you  can  impose  on  me,  save  the  task  of  listening 
to  this  man's  persecution,  that  I  will  call,  a^  think,  a  hardship." 

**  You  are  very  obliging,  Miss  Vere,  when  it  happens  to  suit  you  to  be 
dutiful,"  said  her  unrelenting  father,  forcing  bimselr  at  the  same  time  from 
die  affectionate  grasp  of  her  hand ;  **  but  henceforward,  child,  I  shall  save 
myself  the  trouble  of  offering  you  unpleasant  advice  on  any  topic.  Yon 
must  look  to  ^{ourself." 

At  this  moment  four  ruffians  rushed  upon  them.  Mr.  Vere  and  his  set^ 
vant  drew  their  hangers,  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  wear,  and 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  and  protect  Isabella.  But  while  each  of 
them  was  engaged  by  an  antagonist,  she  was  forced  into  the  thicket  by  the 
two  remaining  villains,  who  placed  her  and  themselves  on  horses  which 
stood  ready  behind  the  copse-wood.  They  mounted  at  the  same  time,  and, 
placing  her  between  them,  set  off  at  a  round  gallop,  holding  the  reins  of 
ner  horse  on  each  side.  By  many  an  obscure  and  winding  pa0,  over  dale 
and  down,  through  moss  and  moor,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  West- 
burnflat,  where  she  remained  strictly  watched,  but  not  otherwise  ill-treated, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  old  woman,  to  whose  son  that  retreat  belonged. 
— No  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  the  hag  to  give  Miss  Vere  any  informsr 
tion  on  the  object  of  ner  being  carried  rorcibly  off,  and  confined  in  this 
secluded  place.  The  arrival  of  Earnscliff,  with  a  strong  party  of  horsemen, 
before  the  tower,  alarmed  the  robber.  As  he  had  already  directed  Grace 
Armstrong  to  be  restored  to  her  friends,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  this 
unwelcome  visit  was  on  her  account ;  and  seeing  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
Earnsclifi^  whose  attachment  to  Miss  Vere  was  whispered  in  the  country* 
he  doubted  not  that  her  liberation  was  the  sole  object  of  the  attack  upon 
his  fastness.  The  dread  of  personal  consequences  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  his  prisoner  in  the  manner  we  have  already  related. 

At  ttie  moment  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  which  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  Ellieslaw,  her  father  fell  to  the  earth,  and  his  servant,  a  stout 
voung  fellow,  who  was  gaining  ground  on  the  ruffian  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged,  left  the  combat  to  come  to  his  master's  assistance,  little 
doubting  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  Both  the  villains  imme- 
diately desisted  from  farther  combat,  and,  retreating  into  the  thicket, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  off  at  full  speed  after  their  companions. 
Meantime,  Dixon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Vere  not  only  alive,  but 
anwounded.  He  had  overreached  himself,  and  stumbled,  it  seemed,  over 
the  root  of  a  tree,  in  making  too  eager  a  blow  at  his  antagonist.  The 
despair  he  felt  at  his  daughters  disappearance,  was,  in  Dixon's  phrase,  such 
as  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  whin  stane,  and  he  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  his  feelings,  and  the  vain  researches  which  he  made  to  discover 
the  track  of  the  ravisners,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  he  reached 
home,  and  communicated  the  alarm  to  his  domestics. 

All  his  conduct  and  gestures  were  those  of  a  desperate  man. 

**  Speak  not  to  me,  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said  impatientlv ;  "  you  are  no 
ikther — she  was  my  child,  an  ungrateful  one  I  fear,  but  still  my  child— mY 
only  child.  Where  is  Miss  Ilderton  ?  she  must  know  something  of  this,  ft 
corresponds  with  what  I  was  informed  of  her  schemes.  Go,  UiTon.  cali 
Ivatcliffe  here.  —  Let  him  come  without  a  minute's  delay." 

1'he  person  he  ha(^  named  at  this  moment  entered  the  room. 
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**  I  asijt  Dixon,"  oontinued  Mr.  Yere,  in  an  altered  tone,  ^'  let  Mr.  Rab 
diffe  know,  I  beg  the  favour  of  his  company  on  particular  business. — Ahl 
my  dear  sir,"  he  proceeded,  as  if  noticing  him  for  the  first  time,  "you  are 
the  ver^  man  whose  advice  can  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  me  in  this  crue* 
extremity." 

"  What  has  happened,  Mr.  Yere,  to  discompose  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Katcliffe. 
gravely ;  and  while  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw  details  to  him,  with  the  most  ani- 
mated gestures  of  grief  and  indignation,  the  singular  adventure  of  the  morn- 
ing, we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  relative  cii^ 
cumstanees  in  which  these  gentlemen  stood  to  each  other. 

In  early  youth,  Mr.  Yere  of  Ellieslaw  had  been  remarkable  for  a  career 
of  dissipation,  which,  in  advanced  life,  he  had  exchanged  for  the  no  less 
destructive  career  of  dark  and  turbulent  ambition.  In  both  cases  he  had 
gratified  the  predominant  passion  without  respect  to  the  diminution  of  his 

Srivate  fortune,  although,  where  such  inducements  were  wanting,  he  was 
eemed  close,  avaricious,  and  grasping.  His  affairs  being  much  embar- 
rassed by  his  earlier  extravagance,  ne  went  to  England,  where  he  was  un- 
derstood to  have  formed  a  very  advantageous  matrimonial  connexion.  He 
was  many  years  absent  from  his  family  estate.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
he  returned  a  widower,  bringing  with  him  his  daughter,  then  a  girl  of 
about  ten  years  old.  From  this  moment  his  expense  seemed  unbounded,  in 
the  eves  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  his  native  mountains.  It  was  siuh 
posed  he  must  necessarily  have  plunged  himself  deeply  in  debt.  Yet  he 
oontinued  to  live  in  the  same  lavish  expense,  until  some  months  before  the 
commencement  of  our  narrative,  when  the  public  opinion  of  his  embar- 
rassed circumstances  was  confirmed,  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  at 
Ellieslaw  Castle,  who,  by  the  tacit  consent,  though  obviously  to  the  great 
displeasure,  of  die  lord  of  the  mansion,  seemed,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  to  assume  and  exercise  a  predominant  and  unaccountable  influence 
in  the  mana^ment  of  his  private  affairs. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  a  grave,  steady,  reserved  man,  in  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  To  those  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  business,  he 
appeared  uncommonly  well  versed  in  all  its  forms.  With  others  he  held 
btUe  communication ;  but  in  any  casual  intercourse  or  conversaticn,  dis- 
played the  powers  of  an  active  and  well-informed  mind.  For  some  time 
Defore  taking  up  his  final  residence  at  the  castle,  he  had  been  an  occasional 
visitor  there,  and  was  at  such  times  treated  by  Mr.  Yere  (contrary  to  his 
general  practice  towards  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  rank)  with 
marked  attention,  and  even  deference.  Yet  his  arrival  always  appeared  to 
be  an  embarrassment  to  his  host,  and  his  departure  a  relief;  so  that,  when 
be  became  a  constant  inmate  of  the  family,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
indications  of  the  displeasure  with  which  Mr.  Yere  regarded  his  presence. 
Indeed,  their  intercourse  formed  a  singular  mixture  of  confidence  and  con- 
straint. Mr.  Yere's  most  important  affairs  were  regulated  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe; 
and  although  he  was  none  of  those  indulgent  men  of  fortune,  who,  too  indo- 
lent to  manage  their  own  business,  are  glad  to  devolve  it  upon  another,  yet, 
in  many  instances,  he  was  observed  to  give  up  his  own  judgment  and  sub- 
mit to  Uie  contrary  opinions  which  Mr.  Ratcliffe  did  not  hesitate  distinctly 
to  express. 

Nothing  seemed  to  vex  Mr.  Yere  more  than  when  strangers  indicated  any 
observation  of  the  state  of  tutelage  under  which  he  appeared  to  labour. 
When  it  was  noticed  by  Sir  Frederick,  or  any  of  his  intimates,  he  some- 
times repelled  their  remarks  haughtily  and  indignantly,  and  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  evade  them,  by  saying,  with  a  forced  laugh,  *'  That  Ratcliffe 
knew  his  own  importance,  but  that  he  was  the  most  honest  and  skilful 
fellow  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  manage  hi? 
English  affairs  without  his  advice  and  assistance."  Such  was  the  persou 
irho  entered  the  room  at  th**  moment  Mr.  Yere  was  summoning  him  to  hip 
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|ire»«.iice.  and  who  now  heard  with  surprise,  mmgicd  with  obTions  iner^ 
dulity,  the  hasty  narrative  of  what  had  befallen  Isabella. 

tier  father  crincluded,  addressing  Sir  Frederick  and  the  other  gentlemuiu 
^ho  stood  around  in  astonishment,  "  And  now,  my  friends,  you  see  the  moBt 
unhappy  father  in  Scotland.  Lend  me  your  assistance,  gentlemen  —  giw 
me  your  advice,  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  I  am  incapable  of  acting,  or  thinking,  andei 
the  unexpected  violence  of  such  a  blow.'' 

"  Let  us  take  our  horses,  call  our  attendants,  and  Fcour  the  ooontry  in 
pursuit  of  the  villains,''  said  Sir  Frederick. 

**  Is  there  no  one  whom  you  can  suspect,"  said  Ratcliffe,  gravely,  **of 
having  some  motive  for  this  strange  crime?  These  are  not  the  days  of 
romance,  when  ladies  are  carried  off  merely  for  their  beauty." 

'*  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  "  I  can  too  well  account  for  this  strange  inoi- 
dent.  Read  this  letter,  which  Miss  Lucy  Ilderton  thought  fit  to  address 
from  my  house  of  Ellieslaw  to  young  Mr.  Eamscliff,  whom,  of  all  men,  I 
have  a  hereditary  ri^ht  to  call  my  enemy.  You  see  she  writes  to  him  as  the 
confidant  of  a  passion  which  he  has  the  assurance  to  entertain  for  my 
daughter ;  tells  him  she  serves  his  cause  with  her  friend  very  ardently,  but 
that  he  has  a  friend  in  the  garrison  who  serves  him  yet  more  effectually. 
Look  particularly  at  the  pencilled  passages,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  where  this  med- 
dling girl  recommends  bold  measures,  with  an  assurance  that  his  suit  would 
be  successful  any  where  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  barony  of  Ellieslaw." 

"  And  you  argue,  from  this  romantic  letter  of  a  very  romantic  young 
lady,  Mr.  Yere,"  said  Ratcliffe,  **  that  young  Eamscliff  has  carried  off  yoor 
daughter,  and  committed  a  very  great  and  criminal  act  of  violence,  on  no 
better  advice  and  assurance  than  that  of  Miss  Lucy  Ilderton  ?" 

"  What  else  can  I  think  ?"  said  Ellieslaw. 

*'  What  else  can  you  think  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  "  or  who  else  could  have 
any  motive  for  committing  such  a  crime  ?" 

"  Were  that  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  guilt,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  calmly, 
"  there  might  easily  be  pointed  out  persons  to  whom  such  actions  are  more 
congenial,  and  who  have  also  sufficient  motives  of  instigation.  Supposing 
it  were  judged  advisable  to  remove  Miss  Yere  to  some  place  in  whicn  con- 
straint might  be  exercised  upon  her  inclinations  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
at  present  be  attempted  under  the  roof  of  Ellieslaw  Castle— What  says  Sir 
Frederick  Langley  to  that  supposition  ?" 

"  I  sav,"  returned  Sir  Freaerick,  "  that  although  Mr.  Yere  may  choose  to 
endure  m  Mr.  Ratcliffe  freedoms  totally  inconsistent  with  his  situation  in 
life,  I  will  not  permit  such  licence  of  innuendo,  by  word  or  look,  to  be 
extended  to  me,  with  impunity." 

"  And  I  say,"  said  young  Mareschal  of  Mareschal-Wells,  who  was  also 
a  guest  at  the  castle,  '*  that  you  are  all  stark-mad  to  be  standing  wrangling 
here,  instead  of  going  in  pursuit  of  the  ruffians." 

**  I  have  ordered  off  the  domestics  already  in  the  track  most  I'kely  to 
overtake  them,"  said  Mr.  Yere ;  "  if  you  will  favour  me  with  your  company, 
we  will  follow  them,  and  assist  in  the  search." 

The  efforts  of  the  partjr  were  totally  unsuccessful,  probably  because 
Ellieslaw  directed  the  pursuit  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Earnscliff-tower, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  owner  would  prove  to  be  the  author  of  the 
violence,  so  that  they  followed  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  ruffians  had  actually  proceeded.  In  the  evening  they  returned, 
harassed,  and  out  of  spirits.  But  other  guests  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
arrived  at  the  castle ;  and,  ader  the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  owner  bad 
been  related,  wondered  at,  and  lamented,  the  recollection  of  it  was,  for  the 
present,  drowned  in  the  discussion  of  deep  political  intrigues,  of  which  the 
crisis  and  explosion  were  momentarily  looked  for. 

Sovenil  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  this  divan  were  Catholics,  and 
a\\  ^r  theiii  stanch  Jacobit««,  whose  hopes  were  at  present  at  the  high^t 
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ditch,  ;ia  an  invaEioii,  m  favour  of  the  Pretender,  wan  daily  expected  froio 
France,  which  Scotland,  between  the  defenceless  state  of  its  garrisons  and 
fortified  places,  and  the  general  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants,  was  rather 
prepared  to  welcome  than  to  resist.  Katcliffe,  who  neither  sought  to  assist 
at  their  consultations  on  this  subject  nor  was  inyited  to  do  so,  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  retired  to  his  own  apartment.  Miss  Ilderton  was  sequestered 
from  so<;iety  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement,  "  until,''  said  Mr.  Vere, 
"  she  should  be  safely  conveyed  home  to  her  Other's  house,"  an  opportu- 
nity for  which  occurred  on  the  following  day. 

j'he  domestics  could  not  help  thinking  it  remarkable  how  soon  the  loss 
to  Miss  Vere,  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  had  happened,  seemed  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  other  guests  at  the  castle.  They  knew  not,  that  tho^e 
the  most  interested  in  her  fate  were  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  her 
being  carried  off,  and  the  place  of  her  retreat;  and  that  the  others,  in  th« 
anxious  and  doubtful  moments  which  preceded  the  breaking  forth  of  a  con- 
ipiracy,  were  little  aoceseible  to  any  feelings  but  what  arose  immediately 
out  of  their  own  machinationB. 


Some  oae  wajr,  some  anotbei^Do  yoa  knot 
Wbere  we  may  appreheud  her? 


Thx  researches  after  Miss  Vere  were  (for  the  sake  of  appearances,  per- 
haps) resumed  on  the  succeeding  day,  with  similar  bad  success,  and  the 
party  were  returning  towards  EUieslaw  in  the  evening. 

"  it  is  singular,''  said  Mareschal  to  Ratcliffe,  '*  that  four  horsemen  and  a 
female  prisoner  should  have  passed  through  the  country  without  leavine  the 
slightest  trace  of  their  passage.  One  would  think  they  had  trave^'sed  the 
air,  or  sunk  through  the  ground." 

'*  Men  may  often,"  answered  Ratcliffe,  **  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  thai 
which  iSf  from  discovering  that  which  is  not.  We  have  now  scoured  every 
road,  path,  and  track  leading  from  the  castle,  in  all  the  various  points  of 
the  compass,  saving  only  that  intricate  and  difficult  pass  which  leads  south- 
ward down  the  Westbum,  and  through  the  morasses." 

"  And  why  have  we  not  examined  that  ?"  said  Mareschal. 
0,  Mr.  Vere  can  best  answer  that  question,"  replied  his  companion 


^T.% 


Jhen  I  will  ask  it  instantly."  said  Mareschal;  and,  addressing  Mr. 
Vere,  "  I  am  informed,  sir,"  said  he,  **  there  is  a  path  we  have  not  exam- 
ined, leading  by  Westburnflat." 

"  0,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  laughins,  "  we  know  the  owner  of  Westburnflat 
well — a  wild  lad,  that  knows  little  difference  between  his  neighbour's  goods 
and  his  own ;  but,  withal,  very  honest  to  his  principles :  lie  would  disturb 
nothing  belonging  to  ElHeslaw." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  smiling  mysteriously,  "  he  had  other  tow  on 
his  distaff  last  night.  Have  you  not  heard  young  Elliot  of  the  Ileugh-foot 
has  had  his  house  burnt,  and  his  cattle  driven  away,  because  he  refused  to 
give  un  his  arms  to  some  honest  men  tliat  think  of  starting  for  the  king?" 

The'company  smiled  upon  each  other,  as  at  hearing  of  an  eiploit  which 
CAvoured  their  own  views. 

"  ye%  nevertheless,"  resumed  Mareschal,  "  I  think  we  ougl't  ii  ride  ii» 

2c 
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ihiB  ditec&m  aliu,  «>therwi8e  we  shall  certaiiilj  be  blamed  for  oor  Li.gti 
sconce." 

No  reasonable  objection  ccnld  be  offered  to  this  proposal,  and  the  part^ 
idrned  their  horses'  hoads  towards  Westbumflat 

They  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in  that  direction  when  the  trampling  of 
horses  was  heard,  and  a  small  body  of  riders  were  peroeiyed  advancing  ^"^ 
meet  them. 

"  There  comes  Eamscliff,"  said  Maresohal ;  *'  I  know  his  bright  bay  wHI 
the  star  in  his  front." 

"  And  there  is  my  daughter  along  with  him/'  exclaimed  Yere,  fariously. 
**  Who  shall  call  mj  saspicions  false  or  injurious  now  7  Gentlemen — friendii 
—lend  me  the  assistance  of  your  swords  for  the  recovery  of  my  child." 

He  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  was  imitated  by  Sir  Frederick  and  seve- 
ral of  the  party,  who  prepared  to  charge  those  that  were  advancing  towards 
them.    But  the  greater  part  hesitated. 

"  They  come  to  us  in  all  peace  and  security,"  said  Mareschal-Wells ; 
"  let  us  first  hear  what  account  they  eive  us  of  this  mysterious  affair.  If 
Miss  Yere  has  sustained  the  slightest  insult  or  injury  from  Eamscliff,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  revenge  her ;  but  let  us  hear  what  they  say." 

'*You  do  me  wrong  by  your  suspicions,  Mareschal,"  continued  Yere; 
**  you  are  the  last  I  would  have  expected  to  hear  express  them." 

**  You  injure  yourself,  EUieslaw,  by  your  violence,  though  the  cause  may 
excuse  it" 

He  then  advanced  a  little  before  the  rest,  and  called  out,  with  a  loud 
voice  —  **  Stand,  Mr.  Eamscliff;  or  do  you  and  Miss  Yere  advance  alone  to 
meet  us.  You  are  charged  with  having  carried  that  lady  off  from  her 
father's  house ;  and  we  are  here  in  arms  to  shed  our  best  blood  for  her  re- 
covery, and  for  bringing  to  justice  those  who  have  injured  her." 

*'  And  who  would  do  that  more  willinely  than  I,  Mr.  Mareschal  ?"  said 
Eamscliff,  haughtily,  —  "  than  I,  who  haa  the  satisfaction  this  morning  to 
liberate  her  from  the  dungeon  in  which  I  found  her  confined,  and  who  am 
now  escorting  her  back  to  the  castle  of  EUieslaw  ?" 

**  Is  this  so,  Miss  Yere  ?"  said  Mareschal. 

**  It  is,"  answered  Isabella,  eagerly ,-»"  it  is  so ;  for  Heaven's  sake  sheathe 
your  swords.  I  will  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  I  was  carried  off  by 
ruffians,  whose  persons  and  object  were  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  am  now 
restored  to  freeaom  by  means  of  this  gentleman's  gallant  interference." 

"By  whom,  and  wnerefore,  could  this  have  been  done?"  pursued  Maree- 
chaL— •"  Had  you  no  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  you  were  conveyed  T 
—  Eamscliff,  where  did  you  find  this  laay  7" 

But  ere  either  question  could  be  answered,  EUieslaw  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning his  sword  to  the  scabbard,  out  short  the  conference. 

'*  When  I  know,"  he  said,  "  exactly  how  much  I  owe  to  Mr.  Eamscliff^ 
he  may  rely  on  suitable  acknowledgments ;  meantime,"  taking  the  bridle 
of  Miss  Yere's  horse,  "  thus  far  I  thank  him  for  replacing  my  daughter  in 
the  power  of  her  natural  guardian." 

A  sullen  bend  of  the  head  was  returned  by  Eamscliff  with  equal  haughti- 
ness ;  and  Eilieslaw,  turning  back  with  his  daughter  upon  the  road  to  his 
own  house,  appeared  engaged  with  her  in  a  conference  so  earnest,  that  the 
rest  of  the  company  judgod  it  improper  to  intrude  by  approaching  them  too 
nearly.  In  the  meantiuie,  Earsscliff,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, belonging  to  Eilieslaw's  party,  said  aloud,  '^  Although  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  any  circumstance  in  my  conduct  that  can  authorize  such  a  sus- 
picion, I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mr.  Yere  seems  to  believe  Uiat  I  have  had 
some  hand  in  the  atrocious  violence  which  has  been  offered  to  his  daughter. 
I  request  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  notice  of  my  explicit  denial  of  a  charge 
<io  dinhonourable ;  and  that,  although  I  can  pardon  the  bewildering  feeliagt 
^f  fl  father  in  such  a  moment,  yet,  if  any  other  gentle  man"  (he  lookijd  luuti 
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at  i^  Frederick  Laoji^lej)  ''  thinks  mj  word  and  that  of  Miis  Yere.  with 
the  evidence  of  my  friends  who  accompany  me,  too  slight  for  my  ezoa'.pa 
tion,  I  will  be  happy — most  happy — to  repel  the  charge  as  oeoomes  a  man 
who  counts  his  honour  dearer  than  his  life/' 

**  And  I'll  be  his  second/'  said  Simon  of  Haokbam,  *'  and  take  up  ony 
twik  o'  ye,  gentle  or  semple,  laird  or  loon ;  it's  a'  ane  to  Simon." 

"Who  is  that  rough-looking  fellow?"  said  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  "and 
what  has  he  to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  ^ntlemen  ?" 

'*  I'se  be,  a  lad  frae  the  Hie  Te'iot,"  said  Simon,  **  and  I'se  quarrel  wi'  ony 
body  I  like,  except  the  king,  or  the  laird  I  live  under." 

"  Come,"  said  Mareschal,  "  let  us  hare  no  brawls  —  Mr.  Eamscliff,  al- 
though we  do  not  think  alike  in  some  things,  I  trust  we  may  be  opponents, 
even  enemies,  if  fortune  will  have  it  so,  without  losing  our  respect  for  birth, 
fair-play,  and  each  other.  I  believe  you  as  innocent  of  this  matter  as  I  am 
myself;  and  I  will  pledge  myself  that  my  cousin  Ellieslaw,  as  soon  as  the 
perplexity  attending  these  sudden  events  has  left  his  judgment  to  its  free 
exercise,  shall  handsomely  acknowledge  the  very  important  service  you 
have  this  day  rendered  him." 

"  To  have  served  your  cousin  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself. — Good  even- 
ing, gentlemen,"  continued  Eamscliff,  "I  seemostof  your  party  are  already 
on  their  way  to  Ellieslaw." 

Then  saluting  Mareschal  with  courtesy,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  with 
indifference,  Eamscliff  turned  his  horse  and  rode  towards  the  Heuffh-foot, 
to  concert  measures  with  Hobbie  Elliot  for  farther  researches  alter  his 
bride,  of  whose  restoration  to  her  friends  he  was  still  ignorant. 

*'  There  he  goes,"  said  Mareschal ;  "  he  is  a  fine,  gallant  young  fellow 
upon  my  soul ;  and  yet  I  should  like  well  to  have  a  thrust  with  him  on  the 
green  turf.    I  was  reckoned  at  college  nearly  his  equal  with  the  foils,  and  I 
should  like  to  try  him  at  sharps." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  answered  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  "we  have  done  very 
ill  in  having  suffered  him,  and  those  men  who  are  with  him,  to  go  off  with- 
out taking  away  their  arms ;  for  the  Whigs  are  very  likely  to  draw  to  a 
head  under  such  a  sprightly  yoiing  fellow  as  that." 

"  For  shame,  Sir  Frederick !"  exclaimed  Mareschal ;  "  do  you  think  that 
Ellieslaw  could,  in  honour,  consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  Eams- 
cliff, when  he  entered  his  bounds  only  to  bring  back  his  daughter?  or,  if 
he  were  to  be  of  your  opinion,  do  you  think  that  I,  and  the  rest  of  these 
centlemen,  would  disgrace  ourselves  by  assisting  in  such  a  transaction  ? 
No,  no,  fair-play  and  auld  Scotland  for  ever  1  When  the  sword  is  drawn,  I 
will  be  as  ready  to  use  it  as  any  man ;  but  while  it  is  in  the  sheath,  let  us 
behave  like  gentlemen  and  neighbours." 

Soon  after  this  colloquy  they  reached  the  castle,  when  Ellieslaw,  who  had 
been  arrived  a  few  minutes  before,  met  them  in  the  court-yard. 

**  How  is  Miss  Vere  ?  and  have  you  heard  the  cause  of  her  being  carried 
off?"  asked  Mareschal,  hastily. 

*'  She  is  retired  to  her  apartment  greatly  fatigued ;  and  I  cannot  expect 
much  light  upon  her  adventure  till  her  spirits  are  somewhat  recruited," 
replied  her  father.  *'  She  and  I  were  not  the  less  obliged  to  you.  Mares* 
^ha^f  and  to  my  other  friends,  for  their  kind  inquiries.  But  I  must  sup- 
press the  father's  feeling  for  a  while  to  give  myself  up  to  those  of  the 
patriot.  You  know  this  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  final  decision — time  presses 
— cur  friends  are  arriving,  and  I  have  opened  house,  not  only  for  the  gentrv, 
but  for  the  under  spur-leathers  whom  we  roust  necessarily  employ.  We 
have,  tnorefore,  little  time  to  prepare  to  meet  them. — Look  over  these  lists, 
Marchie  ^an  abbreviation  by  which  Mareschal-Wells  was  known  among  his 
friends.)  Do  you,  iSir  Frederick,  read  these  letters  from  Lothian  and  the 
west — all  is  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  we  have  but  to  summon  out  the 


•  vajiers." 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mareachal;  "the  more  miaehief  the  beClu 
iiport." 

Sir  Frederick  looked  grave  and  disconcerted.  ^ 

*'  Walk  aside  with  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  Ellieslaw  to  the  sombri 
baronet ;  "  I  have  something  tor  your  private  ear,  with  which  I  kn9w  yoa 
irill  be  gratified." 

They  walked  into  the  house,  leaving  Ratdiffe  and  Mareechal  stindiiig 
together  in  j;he  court. 

"And  so,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "the  gentlemen  of  your  political  persnasiiD 
think  the  downfall  of  this  government  so  certain,  that  uiey  disdain  eve»  tt 
throw  a  decent  disguise  over  the  machinations  of  their  party  ?" 

**  Faith,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  answered  Mareschal,  *'  the  actions  and  sentimoitB 
of  your  friends  ma^  require  to  be  veiled,  but  I  am  better  pleased  that  uus 
can  eo  barefaced." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "  that  yoa,  who,  notwithstand* 
Lug  your  thoughileesness  and  heat  of  temper  (I  beg  p^on,  Mr.  Maresehal, 
I  am  a  plain  man) — that  yon,  who,  notwithstanding  these  constitutional 
defects,  possess  natural  good  sense  and  acquired  information,  should  be 
infatuated  enough  to  embroil  yourself  in  such  desperate  prooeedingsf 
How  does  your  head  feel  when  you  are  engaged  in  these  dangerous  con- 
ferences ?" 

**  Not  (j^uite  so  secure  on  my  shoulders,"  answered  Maresehal*  *'  as  if  I 
were  talking  of  hunting  and  hawking.  I  am  not  of  so  indifferent  %  mould 
as  my  cousin  Ellieslaw,  who  speaks  treason  as  if  it  were  a  child's  wanay 
rhymes,  and  loses  and  recovers  that  sweet  girl,  his  daughter,  with  a  »>o^ 
dwid  less  emotion  on  both  occasions,  than  would  have  affected  me  had  ilost 
and  recovered  a  greyhound  puppy.  My  temper  is  not  quite  so  inflexible, 
nor  my  hate  against  government  so  inveterate,  as  to  blind  me  to  the  fall 
danger  of  the  attempt." 

**Then  why  involve  yourself  in  it?"  said  Ratcliffe. 

**  Why,  I  love  this  poor  exiled  king  with  all  my  heart;  and  my  fintherwai 
an  old  Killiecrankie-man,  and  I  long  to  see  some  amends  on  the  Unionist 
courtiers,  that  have  bought  and  sold  old  Scotland,  whose  crown  has  been  so 
long  independent." 

"And  for  the  sake  of  these  shadows,"  said  his  monitor,  "  you  are  going 
to  involve  your  country  in  war,  and  yourself  in  trouble  ?" 

"/  involve?  No!  —  but,  trouble  for  trouble,  I  had  rather  it  cams 
to-morrow  than  a  month  hence.  Come^  I  know,  it  will;  and,  as  your 
country  folks  say,  better  soon  than  syne — it  will  never  find  me  younger— 
and  as  for  hanging,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  I  can  become  a  gallows  as 
well  as  another,     x  ou  know  the  end  of  the  old  baUad ; 

Sm  dannlonlr.  nt  waotooly. 

S«e   milinglf  gaad  be. 
He  played  %  f  pnuir.  ■nd  danced  a  roaiid» 

Beneath  the  gallowa  tree."  <. 

"  Mr.  Maresehal,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  his  grave  adviser. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  judge  of 
our  enterprise  by  my  way  of  vindicating  it ;  ^here  are  wiser  heads  than  mine 
at  the  work." 

"  Wiser  heads  than  yours  may  lie  as  low,"  said  Ratcliffe,  in  a  warning 
tone. 

"Perhaps  so ;  but  no  lighter  heart  shall ;  and,  to  prevent  it  being  msda 
heavier  by  your  remonstrances,  I  will  bid  vou  aaieu,  Mr.  Ri^liffe,  till 
dinner-time,  when  you  shall  see  that  my  apprehensions  have  not  sp^l^d  ni 
appetite." 
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C^a]tttt  \^t  £j|tititntli. 

Tb  tee  Dm  fwriMBC  of  retellioD 
With  •oma  flne  eokmr,  that  oMtj  pleaaa  Um  «j« 
Of  fickle  changelings.  mmI  poM-  diseontenia, 
Which  cape  and  nib  the  elbow  at  the  newa 
or  hwijbaily  hraovatMn. 

HXHET  TJU  FooETH,  Part  n. 

Thers  had  been  great  preparations  made  at  Ellieelaw  Castle  for  th« 
entertainment  on  this  important  day,  when  not  only  the  gentlemen  of  note 
en  the  neighbourhood,  attached  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  were  expected  to 
rendesTous,  but  also  many  subordinate  malcontents,  whom  difficulty  of  ci^' 
cumstanoes,  love  of  change,  resentment  against  England,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  causes  which  inflamed  men's  passions  at  the  time,  rendered  apt 
to  join  in  perilous  enterprise.  The  men  of  rank  and  substance  were  not 
many  in  number ;  for  almost  all  the  large  proprietors  stood  aloof,  and  most 
of  the  smaller  gentry  and  yeomanry  were  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
and  therefore,  howeyer  displeased  with  the  Union,  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
Jacobite  conspiracy.  But  there  were  some  gentlemen  of  property,  who, 
either  from  early  principle,  from  religious  motiyes,  or  sharing  the  ambitious 
riews  of  EUieslaw,  had  giyen  countenance  to  his  scheme ;  and  there  were, 
also,  some  fiery  young  men,  like  Mareschal,  desirous  of  signalising  them- 
selves  by  engaging  in  a  dangerous  enterprise,  by  which  they  hoped  to  vindi* 
cate  the  independence  of  their  country.  The  other  meml>ers  of  the  party 
were  persons  of  inferior  rank  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  were  now  ready 
to  rise  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  tney  did  afterwards  in  the  year  1715, 
under  Forster  and  Derwentwater,  when  a  troop,  commanded  by  a  Border 
gentleman,  named  Douglas,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  freebooters,  amonff 
whom  the  notorious  Luck-in-arbag,  as  he  was  called,  held  a  distinguished 
command.  We  think  it  necessary  to  mention  these  particulars,  applicable 
solely  to  the  province  in  which  our  scene  lies ;  because,  unquestionably,  the 
Jacobite  party,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  consisted  of  much  more 
formidable,  as  well  as  much  more  respectable,  materials. 

One  long  table  extended  itself  down  the  ample  hall  of  EUieslaw  Castle, 
which  was  still  left  much  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  one  hundred 
jears  before,  stretching,  that  is,  in  gloomy  length,  along  the  whole  side  of 
the  castle,  vaulted  wiui  ribbed  arches  of  freestone,  the  groins  of  which 
sprung  from  projecting  figures,  that,  carved  into  all  the  wild  forms  which 
the  fantastic  imagination  of  a  Gothic  architect  could  devise,  grinned, 
frowned,  and  gnashed  their  tusks,  at  the  assembly  below.  Long  narrow 
windows  lighted  the  banqueting  room  on  both  sides,  filled  up  with  stained 
glass,  through  which  the  sun  emitted  a  dusky  and  discoloured  liehu  A 
banner,  which  tradition  averred  to  have  been  taken  from  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Sark,  waved  over  the  chair  in  which  EUieslaw  presided,  as  if  to 
inflame  the  courage  of  the  euesto,  by  reminding  them  of  ancient  victories 
»yer  their  neighbours.  He  nimself,  a  portly  figure,  dressed  on  this  occa* 
tton  with  uncommon  care,  and  with  features,  which,  though  of  a  stem  and 
sinister  expression,  might  well  be  termed  handsome,  looked  the  old  feudal 
baron  extremely  well.  Sir  Frederick  Langley  was  placed  on  his  riffht  hand, 
\ad  Mr.  Mareschal  of  Mareschal- Wells  on  his  left.  Some  gentlemen  of 
consideration,  with  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  were  seated  at  the 
^pper  end  of  the  table,  and  among  these  Mr.  Ratolifie  had  his  place.  Be- 
neath the  saltH^llar  (a  massive  piece  of  plate  which  occupieil  the  midst  of 
ihe  table)  sate  the  sine  nomine  turba,  men  whose  va(^ity  was  gratified  by 
^vl'Ung  even  this  subordinate  space  at  the  social  board,  while  the  disf'inc- 

2c2 
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tiju  observed  in  ranking  them  was  a  salvo  to  the  pride  of  their  superiors 
That  the  lower  house  was  not  very  select  must  be  admitted,  since  Willie  of 
Westbumfiat  was  one  of  the  party.  The  unabashed  audacity  of  this 
fellow,  in  daring  to  present  himself  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  had  just  offered  so  flagrant  an  insult,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing him  conscious  that  his  share  in  carrying  off  Miss  Yere  was  a  secret^ 
safe  in  her  possession  and  that  of  her  father. 

Before  this  numerous  and  miscellaneous  party  was  placed  a  dinner,  cmi- 
•isting,  not  indeed  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  as  the  newspapers  express 
it,  but  of  viands,  ample,  solid,  and  sumptuous,  under  which  the  very  board 

E waned.  But  the  mirth  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  good  cheer.  The 
wer  end  of  the  table  were,  for  some  time,  chilled  by  constraint  and 
respect,  on  finding  themselves  members  of  so  august  an  assembly;  and 
those  who  were  placed  around  it  had  those  feelings  of  awe  with  which  P.  P., 
elerk  of  the  parish,  describes  himself  oppressed,  when  he  first  uplifted  the 
psalm  in  presence  of  those  persons  of  nigh  worship,  the  wise  Mr.  Justice 
Freeman,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby.  This 
ceremonious  frost,  however,  soon  gave  way  before  the  incentives  to  merri* 
ment,  which  were  liberally  supplied,  and  as  liberally  consumed  by  the 
guests  of  the  lower  description.  They  became  talkative,  loud,  and  even 
clamorous  in  their  mirth. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  wine  or  brandy  to  elevate  the  spirits  of 
those  who  held  the  higher  places  at  the  banquet.  They  experienced  the 
chilling  revulsion  of  spirits  which  often  takes  place,  when  men  are  called 
upon  to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  after  having  placed  themselves  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  is  alike  difficult  to  advance  or  to  recede.  The  preci- 
pice looked  deeper  and  more  daneerous  as  they  approached  the  brink,  and 
each  waited  with  an  inward  emotion  of  awe,  expecting  which  of  his  con* 
federates  would  set  the  example  by  plunging  himself  down.  This  inward 
sensation  of  fear  and  reluctance  acted  differently,  according  to  the  various 
habits  and  characters  of  the  company.  One  looked  grave ;  another  looked 
silly ;  a  third  gazed  with  apprehension  on  the  emptj  seats  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  table,  designed  tor  members  of  the  conspiracy  whose  prudence 
had  prevailed  over  their  political  seal,  and  who  haid  absented  themselves 
ftt>m  their  consultations  at  this  critical  period ;  and  some  seemed  to  be 
reckoning  up  in  their  minds  the  comparative  rank  and  prospects  of  those 
who  were  present  and  absent.  Sir  Frederick  Langley  was  reserved,  moody, 
and  discontented.  Ellieslaw  himself  made  such  forced  efforts  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  company,  as  plainly  marked  the  fla^ng  of  his  own.  Rat- 
cliffe  watched  the  scene  with  the  composure  of  a  vigilant  but  uninterested 
spectator.  Mareschal  alone,  true  to  tne  thoughtless  vivacity  of  his  charsfr* 
ter,  eat  and  drank,  laughed  and  jested,  and  seemed  even  to  find  amusement 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  company. 

'*What  has  damped  our  noble  courage  this  morning?*'  he  exclaimed. 
*'  We  seem  to  be  met  at  a  funeral,  where  the  chiff  mourners  must  not  speak 
Above  their  breath,  while  the  mutes  and  the  saulies  (looking  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  table)  are  carousing  below.  £llicslaw,  when  will  you  Wf^ 
where  sleeps  your  spirit,  man  ?  and  what  has  quelled  the  high  hope  cf  the 
Knight  of  Landey-dale?" 

"  You  speak  like  a  madman,"  said  Ellieslaw ;  '*  do  you  not  see  how  many 
are  absent?" 

"And  what  of  that?"  said  Mareschal.  "  Did  you  not  know  before,  that 
one-half  of  the  world  are  better  talkers  than  doers  ?  For  my  part,  I  am 
much  encouraged  by  seeing  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  friends  tru'*  to  the 
rendezvous,  though  I  suspect  one-half  of  these  came  to  secure  the  dinner  in 
oase  of  the  worst." 


*  To  lift,  maaniaf  to  lift  tho  enAo.  is  Um  ooMinoa  tiywtoi  fcr  oumiMi 
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^  There  is  no  news  from  the  ooaet  which  can  amoant  to  oenaintjr  of  tiKi 
King's  arriyal,"  said  another  of  the  companr,  in  that  tone  of  subdued  ni>d 
fcremulous  whisper  which  implies  a  failure  <»  resolution. 

"  Not  a  line  from  the  Earl  of  B— — ,  nor  a  single  gentleman  from  tb« 
Honthem  side  of  the  Border/'  said  a  third. 

"  V^ho  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England,"  oxelaimed  Marc^* 
chaL  in  a  theatrical  tone  of  affected  heroism. 


Vj  ooutJB  Ellieslaw  f    No,  mr  frir 
If  we  arc  doooied  to  die— ''^ 

**For  Qod's  sake/'  said  Ellieslaw,  "spare  as  jour  folly  at  present,  Ma- 
leschal." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  his  kinsman,  "  I'll  bestow  my  wisdom  upon  you  in- 
stead, such  as  it  is.  If  we  have  gone  forward  like  fools,  do  not  let  us  go 
back  like  oowards.  We  have  done  enough  to  draw  upon  us  both  the  suspi- 
cion and  Tengeance  of  the  goyernment ;  do  not  let  us  give  up  before  we 
have  done  something  to  deserve  it  What,  will  no  one  speak  f  Then  I'll 
leap  the  ditch  the  first."  And,  starting  up,  he  filled  a  beer-glass  to  the 
brim  with  claret,  and  waving  his  hand,  commanded  all  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  to  rise  up  from  their  seats.  All  obeyed — ^the  more  Qualified  euesti 
as  if  passively,  toe  others  with  enthusiasm.  **  Then,  my  friends,  I  give 
you  the  pledge  of  the  day, — The  independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  health 
of  our  lawful  sovereign.  King  James  the  Eighth,  now  landed  in  Lothian, 
and,  as  I  trust  and  believe,  in  full  possession  of  his  ancient  capital  I" 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  the  glass  over  his  head. 

"  It  should  never,"  he  said,  "  be  profaned  by  a  meaner  toast." 

All  followed  his  example,  and,  amid  the  crash  of  glasses  and  the  shouts 
of  the  company,  pledeed  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  principles  and 
political  interest  whicn  their  toast  expressed. 

**  You  have  leaped  the  ditch  with  a  witness,"  said  Ellieslaw,  apart  to 
Mareschal ;  **  but  I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best :  at  all  events,  we  cannot 
now  retreat  from  our  undertaking.  One  man  alone"  (looking  at  Katcliffe) 
'*  has  refused  the  pledge ;  but  of  that  by  and  by." 

Then,  rising  up,  he  addressed  the  company  in  a  style  of  inflammatory 
invective  against  the  government  and  its  measures,  but  especially  the 
Union ;  a  treaty,  by  means  of  which,  he  affirmed,  Scotland  had  oeen  at  once 
cheated  of  her  independence,  her  commerce,  and  her  honour,  and  laid  as  a 
fettered  slave  at  the  foot  of  the  rival,  against  whom,  through  such  a  length 
of  ages,  throueh  so  many  dancers,  andT>y  so  much  blood,  she  had  honour- 
ably defended  her  rights.  This  was  touching  a  theme  which  found  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  present. 

**  Our  commerce  is  destroyed,"  hallooed  ola  John  RewcasUe,  a  Jedburgh 
smuggler,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"Our  agriculture  is  ruined,"  sAid  the  Laird  of  Broken-^irth-fiow,  a  terri- 
tory, which,  since  the  days  of  Adam,  had  borne  nothing  but  ling  and 
whortle-benies. 

"  Our  religion  is  out  up,  root  and  branch,"  said  the  pimple-nosed  pastor 
of  the  Episcopal  meetinghouse  at  Kirkwhistle. 

"  We  shall  shortly  neither  dare  shoot  a  deer  nor  kiss  a  wench,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  presbytery  and  kirk-treasurer,"  said  Mareschal-Wells. 

**  Or  make  a  brandy  Jeroboam  in  a  frosty  morning,  without  licence  froa 
•  oommissioner  of  excise,"  said  the  smuggler. 

"  Or  ride  over  the  fell  in  a  moonless  ni^t,''  said  Westbumflat,  "  withont 
asking  leave  of  young  Eamscliff,  or  some  Englified  justice  of  the  peace: 
thae  were  gude  days  on  the  Border  when  there  was  neither  peace  nor  justice 
heard  of." 

**  Ji^t  us  remember  our  wrongs  at  Darien  and  Glencoe,"  continued  Ellieslaw, 
**  and  take  arms  for  the  protection  of  our  rights,  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  aid 
our  fiimilies." 
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**'  Think  upon  genuine  episoopai  ordination,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  lawful  clergy,"  said  the  diyine. 

"  Think  of  the  piracies  committed  on  our  East-Indian  trade  by  Qreeo 
and  the  English  jthieves,"  said  William  Willieson,  half-owner  and  sole 
■kipper  of  a  brig  that  made  four  voyages  annually  between  Oockpool  and 
Whitehaven. 

"  Remember  your  liberties/'  rejoined  Mareschal,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
mischievous  deliffht  in  precipitating  the  movements  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  had  excited,  uke  a  roguish  boy,  who,  having  lifted  the  sluice  of  a  mill- 
dam,  enjoys  the  clatter  of  the  wheels  which  he  has  put  in  motion,  without 
thinking  of  the  mischief  he  may  have  occasioned.  "  Remember  your  liber- 
ios,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  confound  cess,  press,  and  presbytery,  and  the  memoiy 
jf  old  Willie  that  first  broueht  them  upon  us !" 

^*  Damn  the  ganger  V  echoed  old  John  Rewcasile ;  "  I'll  cleave  him  wi' 
my  ain  hand." 

"  And  confound  the  country-keeper  and  the  constable !"  re-echoed  West- 
bumflat ;  **  I'll  weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  them  before  morning." 

*'  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Ellieslaw,  when  the  shouts  had  somewhat 
subsided,  "  to  bear  this  state  of  things  no  longer?" 

"  We  are  agreed  to  a  man,"  answered  his  guests. 

"  Not  literally  so,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe ;  "  for  though  I  cannot  hope  to 
assuage  the  violent  symptoms  which  seem  so  suddenly  to  have  seised  upon 
the  company,  yet  I  beg  to  observe,  that  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  a  single 
member  goes,  1  do  not  entirely  coincide  in  the  list  of  grievances  which  has 
been  announced,  and  that  I  do  utterly  protest  against  the  frantic  measures 
which  you  seem  disposed  to  adopt  for  removing  them.  I  can  easily  suppose 
much  of  what  has  been  spoken  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  have  been  said  perhaps  in  jest  But  there  are  some  jests  of  a  nature 
verv  apt  to  transpire ;  and  you  ought  to  remember,  gentlemen,  that  stone- 
walls have  ears." 

"  Stone-walls  may  have  ears,"  returned  Ellieslaw,  eyeing  him  with  a  loo!c 
of  triumphant  malignity,  '*  but  domestic  spies,  Mr.  Riatcliffe,  will  soon  find 
themselves  without  any,  if  any  such  dares  to  continue  his  abode  in  a  family 
where  bis  coming  was  an  unauthorized  intrusion,  where  his  conduct  has 
been  that  of  a  presumptuous  meddler,  and  from  which  his  exit  shall  be  that 
of  a  baffled  knave,  if  ne  does  not  know  how  to  take  a  hint." 

"  Mr.  Vere,"  returned  Ratcliffe,  with  calm  contempt,  **  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  as  soon  as  my  presence  becomes  useless  to  you,  which  it  must  through 
the  rash  step  you  are  about  to  adopt,  it  will  immediately  become  unsafe  to 
myself,  as  it  has  always  been  hateful  to  you.  But  I  have  one  protection, 
and  it  is  a  strong  one ;  for  you  would  not  willingly  hear  me  detail  before 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour,  the  singular  circumstances  in  which  our 
connexion  took  its  rise.  As  to  the  rest,  €  rejoice  at  its  conclusion ;  and  as 
I  think  that  Mr.  Mareschal  and  some  other  gentlemen  will  guarantee  the 
safety  of  my  ears  and  of  my  throat  (for  which  last  I  have  more  reason  to 
be  apprehensive)  during  the  course  of  the  night,  I  shall  not  leave  your  castle 
till  to-morrow  morning." 

**  Be  it  so,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Vere ;  **  you  are  entirely  safe  from  my  resent 
ment,  because  you  are  beneath  it,  and  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  your  die- 
closing  any  family  secrets,  although  for  your  own  sake,  I  warn  yon  to  beware 
how  you  do  so.  Your  agency  and  mtermediation  can  bo  of  little  consequence 
to  one  who  will  win  or  lose  all,  as  lawful  right  or  unjust  usurpation  shall 
succeed  in  the  struggle  that  is  about  to  ensue.    Farewell,  sir." 

Ratcliffe  arose,  and  cast  upon  him  a  look,  which  Vere  seemed  to  sustain 
with  difficulty,  and,  bowing  to  those  around  him,  left  the  room. 

This  conversation  made  an  impression  on  many  of  the  company,  which 
ElUcRlaw  hastened  to  dispel,  by  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  day 
Thoir  hastj  deliberations  went  to  organise  an  immediate  insi^rrf  etion 
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Cllicslaw,  Mareschal,  and  Sir  Frederick  Laogley,  were  chosen  leaders,  with 
powers  to  direct  their  farther  measures.  A  place  of  rendezvous  was  ap- 
nointed,  at  which  all  agreed  to  meet  early  on  the  ensuing  da^,  with  such 
ibliowers  and  friends  to  the  cause  as  each  could  collect  around  him.  Several 
of  the  guests  retired  to  make  the  necessary  preparations ;  and  Ellieslaw 
made  a  formal  apology  to  the  others,  who,  with  Westbumflat  and  the  oM 
smuggler,  continued  to  ply  the  bottle  stanchly,  for  leaving  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  he  must  necessarily  hold  a  separate  and  sober  conference  with  the 
coadjutors  whom  they  had  associated  with  him  in  the  command.  The 
apology  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  he  prayed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  continue  to  amuse  themselves  with  such  refreshments  as  the  cellars 
of  the  castle  afforded.  Shouts  of  applause  followed  their  retreat ;  and  the 
names  of  Vere,  Langley,  and,  above  all,  of  Mareschal,  were  thundered  forth 
in  chorus,  and  bathed  with  copious  bumpers  repeatedly,  during  the  remin- 
der of  the  evening. 

When  the  principal  conspirators  had  retired  into  a  separate  apartment, 
they  gascd  on  each  other  for  a  minute  with  a  sort  of  embarrassment,  which, 
in  Sir  Frederick's  dark  features,  amounted  to  an  expression  of  discontented 
sttllenness.  Mareschal  was  the  first  to  break^the  pause,  saying,  with  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  —  **WellI  we  are  fairly  emlMirked  now,  gentlemen  — 
vogue  la  gaUre  V* 

'*  We  may  thank  you  for  the  plunge,"  said  Ellieslaw. 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  don't  know  how  far  you  will  thank  me,"  answered  Mares- 
chal, "when  I  show  you  this  letter,  which  I  received  iust  before  we  sat 
down.  My  servant  told  me  it  was  delivered  by  a  man  he  had  never  seen 
before,  who  went  off  at  the  gallop,  after  charging  him  to  put  it  into  my  own 
hand." 

Ellieslaw  impatiently  opened  the  letter,  and  read  aloud  -r- 


HoND.  Sir,  Edinburgh, 


Having  obligations  to  your  family,  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  learning 
that  you  are  one  of  the  company  of  adventurers  doing  business  for  thft 
house  of  James  and  Company,  late  merchants  in  London,  now  in  Dunkirk, 
I  think  it  right  to  send  you  this  early  and  private  information,  that  the 
vessels  you  expected  have  h^n  driven  off  the  coast,  without  having  been 
able  to  break  oulk,  or  to  land  any  part  of  their  cargo ;  and  that  the  west- 
country  partners  have  resolved  to  withdraw  their  name  from  the  firm,  as  it 
must  prove  a  losing  concern.  Having  good  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of 
this  early  information,  to  do  what  is  n^ful  for  your  own  security,  I  rest 
your  humble  servant, 

Nihil  Namxlbss. 

Ibr  Ralph  MABncHAL,  ttf  Manadial'WdU 
— Thutf  with  care  and  tpetd. 

Sir  Frederick's  jaw  dropped,  and  his  countenance  blackened,  as  the  letter 
was  read,  and  Ellieslaw  exclaimed,  —  "Why,  this  affects  the  very  main- 
spring of  our  enterprise.  If  the  French  fleet[  with  the  King  on  board,  has 
been  chased  off  b  r  the  English,  as  this  d — d  scrawl  seems  to  intimaU% 
where  are  we  V* 

"Just  where  we  were  this  morning,  I  think,"  said  Mareschal,  still 
laughing. 

"  Pardon  me,  and  a  truce  to  your  ill-timed  mirth,  Mr.  Mareschal ;  this 
morning  we  wer^  not  committed  publicly,  as  we  now  stand  committed  by 
vour  own  mad  act,  when  you  had  a  letter  in  your  pocket  apprising  you  that 
our  undertaking  was  desperate." 

"  Ay,  ay,  1  expected  you  would  say  so.  But,  in  the  first  place,  my  friend 
Xihil  Nameless  and  his  letter  may  be  all  a  flam ;  and,  moreover,  I  would 
have  you  know  that  I  am  tired  of  a  party  that  does  nothing  but  form  bold 
■^solutk*  us  over  night,  and  sleep  them  away  with  their  wine  before  morn- 
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ing.  The  goyemroent  are  now  aoprovided  of  men  and  ammaniUon ;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  will  have  enough  of  both :  the  country  is  now  in  a  flam« 
against  them ;  in  a  few  weeks,  betwixt  the  effects  of  self-interest,  of  fear, 
and  of  lukewarm  indifference,  which  are  already  so  visible,  this  first  fenrour 
will  be  as  cold  as  Christmas.  So,  as  I  was  determined  to  ^o  the  Tole,  I 
have  taken  care  you  shall  dip  as  deep  as  I :  it  signifies  nothing  plunging. 
You  are  fairly  in  the  bog,  ana  must  struggle  through." 

"  You  are  mistaken  with  respect  to  one  of  us,  Mr.  Mareschal,"  said  Sir 
Frederick  Langley ;  and,  applying  himself  to  the  bell,  he  desired  the  per- 
son who  enterM  to  order  his  servants  and  horses  instantly. 

**  You  must  not  leave  us,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Bllieslaw ;  **  we  have  our 
musters  to  go  over.'' 

"  I  wUl  ^  to-night,  Mr.  Yere,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  ''and  write  yon  mj 
intentions  m  this  matter  when  I  am  at  home." 

**  Ay,"  said  Mareschal,  "  and  send  them  by  a  troop  of  horse  from  Carlisle 
to  make  us  prisoners  ?  Look  ye,  Sir  Frederick,  I  tor  one  will  neither  be 
deserted  nor  betrayed ;  and  if  vou  leave  Ellieslaw  Castle  to-night»  it  shall 
be  by  passing  over  my  dead  hodj." 

**  For  shame !  Mareschal,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  ''  how  can  you  so  hastily  mis- 
interpret our  friend's  intentions?  I  am  sure  Sir  Frederick  can  only  be 
jesting  with  us ;  for,  were  he  not  too  honourable  to  dream  of  deserting  the 
cause,  he  cannot  but  remember  the  full  proofs  we  have  of  his  accession  to 
it»  and  his  eager  activity  in  advancing  it.  He  cannot  but  be  conscioua, 
besides,  that  uie  first  information  will  be  readily  received  by  govemmenti 
and  that  if  the  question  be,  which  can  first  lodge  intelligence  of  the  affair, 
we  can  easily  save  a  few  hours  on  him." 

"  Yqu  should  say  vou,  and  not  we,  when  you  talk  of  priorities  in  such  a 
race  of  treachery ;  ror  my  part,  I  won't  enter  my  horse  for  such  plate," 
said  Mareschal ;  and  added  betwixt  his  teeth,  "  A  pretty  pair  of  fellows  to 
trust  a  man's  neck  with !" 

"  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  doing  what  I  think  proper,"  said  Sir 
Frederick  Langley ;  "  and  my  first  step  shall  be  to  leave  £llieslaw.  I  have 
no  reason  to  keep  faith  with  one"  (looking  at  Yere)  "  who  has  kept  none 
with  me." 

**  In  what  respect,"  said  Ellieslaw,  silencing,  •  with  a  motion  of  hia 
hand,  his  impetuous  kinsman — "how  have  I  disappointed  you,  Sir  Fre- 
derick?" 

"In  the  nearest  and  most  tender  point— you  have  trifled  with  me  con- 
oeming  our  proposed  alliance,  which  you  well  knew  was  the  gage  of  our 
political  undertsuLing.  This  carrying  off  and  this  bringing  back  of  Mise 
Yere, — the  cold  reception  I  have  met  with  from  her,  and  the  excuses  with 
which  you  cover  it,  I  believe  to  be  mere  evasions,  that  you  may  yourself 
retain  possession  of  the  estates  which  are  her's  by  right,  and  make  me,  in 
the  meanwhile,  a  tool  in  your  desperate  enterprise,  by  holding  out  hopes 
and  expectations  which  you  are  resolved  never  to  realize." 

"  Sir  Frederick,  I  protest,  by  all  that  is  sacred " 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  protestations ;  I  have  been  cheated  with  them  Upj 
long,"  answered  Sir  Frederick. 

"  If  you  leave  us,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "  you  cannot  but  know  both  your  rain 
and  ours  is  certain ;  all  depends  on  our  adhering  together." 

"  Leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself,"  returned  the  knight ;  "  but  were 
what  you  say  true,  I  would  rather  perish  than  be  fooled  any  farther." 

"  Can  notnin^ — ^no  surety  convince  you  of  my  sincerity  ?''  said  Ellieslaw, 
•nxiously ;  "this  morning  I  should  have  repelled  your  unjust  suspicions  sf 
an  insult;  but  situated  as  we  now  are " 

"You  feel  yourself  compelled  to  be  sincere?"  retorted  Sir  Frederifk 
"  If  you  woula  have  me  think  so,  there  is  but  one  way  to  convince  mt  « I 
\f — tot  your  daughter  bestow  her  hand  on  me  this  evening." 
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**  So  Boon  ? — impoesible,"  answered  Vere ;  *'  think  of  her  late  alarm <—  of 
^mr  present  undertaking." 

"  1  will  listen  to  nothing  but  to  her  consent^  plighted  at  the  altar.  Yon 
have  a  chapel  in  the  casUe — Doctor  Ilobbier  is  present  among  the  com> 
panj — this  proof  of  your  good  faiUi  to-night,  and  we  are  again  joined  in 
oeart  and  hand.  If  you  refuse  me  when  it  is  so  much  for  your  advantage 
to  consent,  how  shall  I  trust  you  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  stand  conunitted 
in  your  undertaking,  and  unable  to  retract?" 

"  And  am  I  to  understand,  that,  if  you  can  be  made  my  son-in-la;w  ti^ 
night,  our  friendship  is  renewed  ?"  said  EUieslaw. 

**  Most  infallibly,  and  most  inviolably,"  replied  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Then,"  said  Vere,  **  though  what  you  ask  is  premature,  indelicate,  and 
unjust  towards  my  character,  yet.  Sir  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand— my 
daughter  shall  be  your  wife." 

"This  night?" 

"  This  very  night,"  replied  EUieslaw,  *'  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve." 

**  With  her  own  consent,  I  trust,"  said  Mareschal ;  **  for  I  promise  you 
both,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  any  violence  put  on 
Uie  will  of  my  pretty  kinswoman." 

"  Another  pest  in  this  hot-headed  fellow,"  muttered  EUieslaw ;  and  then 
aloud,  **  With  her  own  consent?  For  what  do  you  take  me,  Mareschal,  that 
you  should  suppose  your  interference  necessary  to  protect  my  daughter 
against  her  father  ?  I>spend  upon  it,  she  has  no  repugnance  to  Sir  Frederick 
I^ngley." 

"Or  rather  to  be  called  Lady  Langley?  faith,  like  enough — there  are 
many  women  might  be  of  her  mind ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  these 
sudden  demands  and  concessions  alarmed  me  a  little  on  her  account." 

"  It  is  only  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal  that  embarrasses  me,"  said 
EUieslaw ;  "  but  perhaps  if  she  is  found  intractable.  Sir  Frederick  will 
consider—" 

"  I  will  consider  nothing,  Mr.  Vere — your  daughter's  hand  to-night,  oi  I 
depart,  were  it  at  midnight — there  is  my  ultimatum." 

"  I  embrace  it,"  said  EUieslaw,  "  and  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  upon  oar 
military  preparations,  while  I  go  to  prepare  my  daughter  for  so  sudden  a 
change  of  condition." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  company. 
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He  brini(s  Earl  Onnaiid  to  reoeifv  my  rowa. 

O  drfeMlfal  dtiu^  1  for  Tanered.  haughty  Oamoad. 

Ta^icbxd  AMD  SmtMrnauL 

Mb.  Verb,  whom  long  practice  of  dissimulation  had  enabled  to  model  hi* 
very  gait  and  footsteps  to  aid  the  purposes  of  deception,  walked  along  the 
stone  passage,  and  up  the  first  flight  of  steps  towards  Miss  Vere's  apart* 
ment,  with  the  alert,  firm,  and  steady  pace  of  one,  who  is  bound,  inoeed, 
upon  important  business,  but  who  entertains  no  doubt  he  can  terminate  his 
affairs  satisfactorily.  But  when  out  of  hearing  of  the  gentleman  whom  he 
had  left,  his  step  oecame  so  slow  and  irresolute,  as  to  correspond  with  his 
doubts  and  his  fe^irs.  At  length  he  paused  in  an  antechamber  to  collect  hip 
idoa^,  and  form  his  plan  of  argument,  before  approaching  his  daughter. 
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"In  wnai  more  hopeless  and  iaextricable  dilemma  was  erer  an  unforfco- 
nate  man  involved  1" — Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  reflections. — **If  we  now 
fall  to  pieces  by  disunion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  will 
take  my  life  as  the  prime  agitator  of  the  insurrection.  Or,  ^rant  I  could 
stoop  to  save  myself  by  a  hasty  submission,  am  I  not,  even  in  that  casOr 
utterly  ruined  ?  I  have  broken  irreconcileably  with  Ratcliffe,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter  but  insult  and  persecution.  I  must 
wander  forth  an  impoverished  and  dishonoured  man,  without  even  the 
means  of  sustaining  life,  far  less  wealth  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
infamy  which  my  countrymen,  both  those  whom  I  desert  and  those  whom 
I  join,  will  attach  to  the  name  of  the  political  renegade.  It  is  not  to  be 
tliought  of.  And  yet,  what  choice  remains  between  this  lot,  and  the  igno- 
minious  scaffold  ?  Nothing  can  save  me  but  reconciliation  with  these  men  ; 
and,  to  accomplish  this,  1  have  promised  to  Langley  that  Isabella  shall 
marry  him  ere  midnight,  and  to  Mareschal,  that  she  shall  do  so  without 
compulsion.  I  have  but  one  remedy  betwixt  me  and  ruin  —  her  consent  to 
take  a  suitor  whom  she  dislikes,  upon  such  short  notice  as  would  disgust 
her,  even  were  he  a  favoured  lover — ^But  I  must  trust  to  the  romantic  gene- 
rosity of  her  disposition ;  and  let  me  paint  the  necessity  of  her  obedience 
9ver  so  strongly,  I  cannot  overcharge  its  reality." 

Having  finished  this  sad  chain  of  reflections  upon  his  perilous  condition, 
he  entered  his  daughter's  apartment  with  every  nerve  bent  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  argument  which  he  was  about  to  sustain.  Thou^  a  deceitful 
»nd  ambitious  man,  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  natural  affection  but  that  he 
was  shocked  at  the  part  he  was  about  to  act,  in  practising  on  the  feelings 
of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child ;  but  the  recollections,  that,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  daughter  would  only  be  trepanned  into  an  advantageous  match, 
and  that,  if  he  failed,  he  himself  was  a  lost  man,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
drown  all  scruples. 

He  found  Miss  Vere  seated  by  the  window  of  her  dressing-room,  her  head 
reclinine  on  her  hand,  and  either  sunk  in  slumber,  or  so  deeply  engaged  in 
meditation,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  noise  he  made  at  his  entrance.  He 
approached  with  his  features  composed  to  a  deep  expression  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy,  and,  sitting  down  besiae  her,  solicited  her  attention  by  quietly 
taking  her  hand,  a  motion  which  he  did  not  fail  to  accompany  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

*'  My  father !"  said  Isabella,  with  a  sort  of  start  which  expressed  at  least 
as  much  fear,  as  joy  or  affection. 

"  Yes,  Isabella,"  said  Vere,  **  your  unhappy  father,  who  comes  now  as  a 
penitent  to  crave  forgiveness  of  his  daughter  for  an  injury  done  to  her  in 
the  excess  of  his  affection,  and  then  to  take  leave  of  her  for  ever." 

"  Sir  ?  Offence  to  me  I  Take  leave  for  ever  1  What  does  all  this  meanf 
said  Misf>  Vere. 

"  Yes,  Isabella,  I  am  serious.  But  first  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  no  sus- 
picion that  I  may  have  been  privy  to  the  strange  chance  which  befel  you 
yesterday  morning?" 

"  You  sir  ?"  answered  Isabella,  stammering  between  a  consciousness  that 
he  had  guessed  her  thoughts  justly,  and  the  shame  as  well  as  fear  which 
forbade  ner  to  acknowledge  a  suspicion  po  degrading  and  so  unnatural. 

"Yes!"  he  continued,  "your  nesitation  confesses  that  you  entertained 
such  an  opinion,  and  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  acknowlcd^ring  that 
your  suspicions  have  done  me  no  injustice.  But  listen  to  my  motives.  In 
an  evil  hour  I  countenanced  the  addresses  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  con- 
ceiving 'It  impossible  that  yod  could  have  any  permanent  objections  to  a 
match  where  the  advantages  were,  in  most  respects,  on  your  side.  In  a 
worse,  I  entered  with  him  into  measures  calculated  to  restore  our  banished 
monarch,  and  the  independence  of  my  country.  He  has  taken  advantaeti^ 
if  my  unguarded  confidence,  and  now  has  my  life  at  his  disposal." 
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**Toiir  life,  sir?"  said  Isabella,  faintly. 

*'  Tes,  Isabella,"  oontinned  her  father,  "  the  life  of  him  who  gave  life  to 
Tou.  So  soon  as  I  foresaw  the  excesses  into  which  his  headlong  { assion 
(for  to  do  him  justice,  I  believe  his  anreasonable  conduct  arises  from  excess 
of  attachment  to  you)  was  likely  to  hurry  him,  I  endeavoured,  by  finding  a 
plausible  pretext  for  your  absence  for  some  weeks,  to  extricate  myself  from 
tiie  dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed.  For  this  purpose  I  wished,  in  case 
your  objections  to  the  match  continued  insurmountable,  to  have  sent  you 

Srivately  for  a  few  months  to  the  convent  of  your  maternal  aunt  at  Paris. 
(y  a  series  of  mistakes  you  have  been  brought  from  the  place  of  secrecy 
and  security  which  I  had  destined  for  your  temporary  abode.  Fate  has 
baffled  my  last  chance  of  escape,  and  I  have  only  to  give  you  my  blessing 
and  send  you  from  the  castle  with  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who  now  leaves  it ;  my 
own  fate  will  soon  be  decided." 

''Good  Heaven,  sir!  can  this  be  possible?"  exclaimed  Isabella.  ''0, 
why  was  I  freed  from  the  restraint  in  which  you  placed  me  ?  or  why  did 
you  not  impart  your  pleasure  to  me  ?" 

"Think  an  instant,  Isabella.  Would  you  have  had  me  prejudice,  in  your 
opinion,  the  friend  I  was  most  desirous  of  servine,  by  communicating  to 
yon  the  injurious  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  nis  object?  Could  I  do 
80  honourably,  having  promised  to  assist  his  suit? — But  it  is  all  over.  I 
and  Mareschal  have  made  up  our  minds  to  die  like  men ;  it  only  remains 
to  send  you  from  hence  under  a  safe  escort." 

"€^at  powers!  and  is  there  no  remedy?"  said  the  terrified  young 
woman. 

**  None,  my  child,"  answered  Yere,  gently,  "unless  one  which  you  would 
not  advise  your  father  to  adopt — to  l)e  the  nrst  to  betray  his  friends." 

"  0,  no  I  no  1"  she  answered,  abhorrently  yet  hastily,  as  if  to  reject  the 
temptation  which  the  alternative  presented  to  her.  "  but  is  there  no  other 
hope— through  flight — ^throueh  mediation-* through  supplication? — ^I  will 
bend  my  knee  to  Sir  Frederick  1" 

"  It  would  be  a  fruitless  degradation ;  he  is  determined  on  his  course,  and 
I  am  equally  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  my  fate.  On  one  condition 
only  he  will  turn  aside  from  his  purpose,  and  that  condition  my  lips  shall 
never  utter  to  you," 

"  Name  it,  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  father !"  exclaimed  Isabella.  "  What 
can  he  ask  that  we  ought  not  to  grant,  to  prevent  the  hideous  catastrophe 
with  which  you  are  threatened  ?" 

"  That,  Isabella,"  said  Yere,  solemnly,  "  you  shall  never  know,  until  your 
father's  head  has  rolled  on  the  bloody  scaffold ;  then,  indeed,  you  will  learn 
there  was  one  sacrifice  by  which  he  might  have  been  saved." 

"  And  why  not  speak  it  now  ?"  said  Isabella ;  "  do  you  fear  I  would  flinch 
from  the  sacrifice  of  fortune  for  your  preservation  ?  or  would  you  bequeath 
me  the  bitter  legacy  of  life-long  remorse,  so  oft  as  I  shall  think  that  you 
perished,  while  there  remained  one  mode  of  preventing  the  dreadful  mis- 
rortune  that  overhangs  you  ?" 

**  Then,  my  child,"  said  Yere,  "  since  you  press  me  to  name  what  I  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  leave  in  silence,  1  must  inform  you  that  he  will 
accept  for  ransom  nothing  but  your  hand  in  marriage,  and  that  conferred 
before  midnight  this  very  evening  1" 

"  This  evening,  sir  I"  said  the  young  lady,  struck  with  horror  at  the  pro- 
posal— "  and  to  such  a  man  I — A  man ! — a  monster,  who  could  wish  to  win 
the  daughter  by  threatening  the  life  of  the  father  —  it  is  indeed  impos 
Bible.'' 

"  You  say  right,  my  child,"  answered  her  father,  "  it  is  indeed  impos 
•ibie ;  nor  have  I  either  the  right  or  the  wish  to  exact  such  a  sacrifice  —  It 
is  the  course  of  nature  that  the  old  should  die  and  be  forgot^  and  the  young 
•hould  live  and  be  happy." 

Vol,  n.— ^  2t» 
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^'Myfaihei  die,  and  his  child  can  save  him  I -^  but  no — no — m j  dew 
father,  pardon  me,  it  ia  impossible;  you  only  wish  to  guide  me  to  your 
wishes.  I  know  your  object  is  what  you  tmnk  my  happiness,  and  this 
dreadful  tale  is  onlv  told  to  influence  my  conduct  and  subaue  my  scrupleo.'^ 

"  My  daughter,'^  replied  Ellieslaw,  in  a  tone  where  offended  authority 
seemed  to  struggle  with  paternal  affection,  "my  child  suspects  me  of  in- 
venting a  false  Sle  to  work  upon  her  feelings !  £ven  this  L  must  bear,  and 
even  from  this  unworthy  suspicion  I  must  descend  to  vindicate  myself.  Too 
know  the  stainless  honour  of  your  cousin  Mareschal — mark  what  I  shall 
write  to  him,  and  judge  from  his  answer,  if  the  danger  in  which  we  stand  it 
not  real,  and  whether  I  have  not  used  every  means  to  avert  it." 

He  sate  down,  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily,  and  handed  them  to  Isabella^ 
who,  after  repeated  and  painful  efforts,  cleared  her  eyes  and  head  sufficientlj 
to  discern  their  purport. 

''  Bear  cousin,"  said  the  billet,  "  I  find  my  daughter,  as  I  expected,  in 
despair  at  the  untimely  and  premature  urgency  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley. 
She  cannot  even  comprehend  the  peril  in  which  we  stand,  or  how  much  we 
are  in  his  power — ^Use  your  influence  with  him,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  modify 
proposals,  to  the  acceptance  of  which  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  urge  my  child 
agamst  all  her  own  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  and 
oblige  your  loving  cousin,  —  R,  V." 

In  the  aeitation  of  the  moment,  when  her  swimming  eyes  and  dixsy  brain 
could  hardly  comprehend  the  sense  of  what  she  looked  upon,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Miss  Vere  should  have  omitted  to  remark  that  this  letter  seemed 
to  rest  her  scruples  rather  upon  the  form  and  time  of  the  proposed  union, 
than  on  a  rootea  dislike  to  tne  suitor  proposed  to  her.  Mr.  Vere  rang  the 
bell,  and  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Mareschal,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  continued  to  traverse  the  apartment  in  silence  and  in 
great  agitation  until  the  answer  was  returned.  He  glanced  it  over,  and 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  daughter  as  he  gave  it  to  her.  The  tenor  was  ai 
follows :  — 

"  My  dear  kinsman,  I  have  already  urged  the  knight  on  the  point  you 
mention,  and  I  find  him  as  fixed  as  Cheviot.  I  am  truly  sorry  my  fiur 
cousin  should  be  pressed  to  give  up  any  of  her  maidenly  rights.  Sir  fred^ 
rick  consents,  however,  to  leave  the  castle  with  me  the  instant  the  ceremony 
is  performed,  and  we  will  raise  our  followers  and  begin  the  fray.  Thus 
there  is  great  hope  the  bridegroom  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  before  he 
and  the  bride  can  meet  again,  so  Bell  has  a  foir  chance  to  be  Lady  Langley 
d  iris  hon  marchi.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  she  can  make  up  her 
mind  to  the  alliance  at  all — it  is  no  time  for  mere  maiden  ceremony — my 
pretty  cousin  must  needs  consent  to  marry  in 'haste,  or  we  shall  all  repent 
at  leisure,  or  rather  have  very  little  leisure  to  repent ;  whioh  is  all  at  present 
from  him  who  rests  your  affectionate  kinsman, -^R.  M. 

*'  P.S.— Tell  Isabella  that  I  would  rather  cut  the  knighf  s  throat  afW  all, 
and  end  the  dilemma  that  way,  than  see  her  constrained  to  many  him 
against  her  will." 

When  Isabella  had  read  this  letter,  it  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  shs 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  fallen  from  her  obair,  had  she  not  been  sap- 
ported  by  her  father. 

'*  My  God,  my  child  will  die  I"  exclaimed  Vere,  the  feelings  of  natnrs 
overoomins,  even  in  hia  breast,  the  sentiments  of  selfish  policy ;  "  look  up, 
Isabella— look  up,  my  child — come  what  will,  you  shall  not  be  the  sacrifice 
—  I  will  fall  myself  with  the  consciousness  I  leave  you  happj  —  My  child 
may  weep  on  my  grave,  but  she  shall  not — not  in  this  instance — reproach 
my  memory."  He  called  a  servant.  —  "Qo,  bid  Ratcliffe  come  hither 
iirectly."         ^  ^ 

Dunng  this  interval.  Miss  Vere  became  deadly  pale,  clenched  her  hand«. 
Dressing  the  palms  strongly  together,  closed  her  eye»,.  and  drew  her  Uih 
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with  0tfoii2  iMOipfMsioii,  as  if  ih«  severe  oimstnint  which  she  pat  nipOL  het 
tDternal  feelings  extended  eren  to  her  mnscnlar  organisation.  Then  raising 
her  hosd,  and^drawine  in  her  hreath  strongly  ere  she  spoke,  she  said  with 
ftnnness,  —  '*  FMiher,  I  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"  You  shall  not — ^jon  shall  not,— *injr  child — my  dear  child — ^yon  shall  not 
ensbraoe  certain  miseiy  to  free  me  from  uncertain  danger  I" 

So  exclaimed  EUieslaw ;  and,  strange  and  inconsistent  beings  tiiat  we 
tf»!  he  expressed  the  real  though  momentary  ftelinps  of  his  heart 

**  Father,"  repeatod  Isabella,  "  I  will  consent  to  this  marriage.'' 

*'  No,  my  child,  no— not  now  at  least^-we  will  hvmble  ourseiTes  to  obtein 
delay  from  him ;  and  ^et,  Isabella,  could  you  oyercome  a  dislike  which  has 
Ml  real  foundation,  think,  in  other  respects,  what  a  match  I— wealth — rank 
—  importaaee.'' 

*'  iftther,''  reitemted  Isabella, ''  I  hare  consented.'' 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  lost  the  poweif1»f  saying  anyihine  else,  or  even 
of  Taiying  the  phrase  whidi,  with  such  eflbrt,  she  mkd  compeued  herself  to 


**  HeaTsn  bless  thee,  my  child ! — Heaven  bless  thee !  -^  and  it  mU  bless 
thee  with  riches,  wilhi  pleasure,  with  power.'' 

Miss  Vers  fiiintly  entreatod  to  be  left  by  herself  fbr  the  rest  of  the 
srveuing. 

**  But  will  yon  not  receive  Sir  Frederick  7"  said  her  father  anxiously. 

"I  will  meet  him,"  she  replied,  "I  will  meet  him -^ when  I  must,  and 
where  I  must ;  but  spare  me  now." 

** Be  it  so,  mv  dearest;  you  shall  know  no  restraint  that  I  can  save  you 
from.  Do  not  think  too  hudly  of  Sir  Frederick  for  this, —it  is  an  excess 
of  passion." 

Isabella  waved  ha  hand  impatiently. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  child — I  »>  —  Heaven  bless  thee.  At  eleven  -^  if  you 
«bU  me  not  before ----at  eleven  I  come  to  seek  you." 

When  he  left  Isabella  she  dropt  upon  her  knees—*'*  Heaven  aid  me  to 
flspport  the  resolution  I  have  taken — Heaven  only  can — O,  poor  Eamscliff! 
wm>  shall  comfort  him  f  and  with  what  contempt  will  he  pronounce  her 
name,  who  listened  to  him  to-day  and  gave  herself  to  another  at  nieht  I 
But  let  him  despise  me — better  so  than  that  he  should  know  the  tru&-* 
Let  him  despise  me ;  if  it  will  but  lessen  his  grief,  I  should  feel  comfort  in 
the  loss  of  his  esteem." 

She  wept  bitterly ;  attempting  m  vain,  from  time  to  time,  to  commence 
the  prayer  fbr  which  she  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  but  unable  to  calm  her 
spirits  sttfficientlv  fbr  the  exerdse  of  devotion.  As  she  remained  in  this 
agony  of  mindt  the  doer  of  her  apartment  was  slowly  opened. 


<M^WWMMM»»^M»<»^^A^<V^%^^M^W^^^W^»»l^»m»^*^<^^^>»*W% 


TIm  daitionM'  ew  Umj  aatcr,  whim  tlMf 
TIm  wofol  man,  low  dttiny  on  th*  ptMUMl, 
MoiaiK  fliH  Mdly  fa  his  lallmi  mtmL 

The  intruder  on  Miss  Yere's  sorrows  was  Ratoliffe.  Ellieslaw  had^  in  tht 
agitation  of  his  mind,  forgotten  to  countermand  the  order  he  had  given  to 
Mil  him  thither,  so  tiiat  he  opened  the  door  with  the  words,  "  Tou  sent  for 
«e,  JAr*  Vere  "  Than  looking  around—''  Miss  Vere,  alone  I  on  the  groond  * 
•nd  in  tears  1" 
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"  LeaT<  me — cleave  me,  Mr.  Ratoliffe/'  said  the  imhappj  jc-m  laJj. 

*'  I  muBt  not  leave  you/'  said  Ratcliffe ;  '*  I  have  been  repeatecUjr  >^ 
ine  admittance  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  have  been  renised,  until  jont 
iataer  himself  sent  for  me.  Blame  me  not,  if  I  am  bold  and  intrusive ;  1 
have  a  duty  to  discharge  which  makes  me  so." 

"  I  camiot  listen  to  you^-I  cannot  speak  to  you«  Bir.  Batcliffe;  take  wkj 
best  wishes,  and  for  God's  sake  leave  me." 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  is  it  true  that  this  monstroas  match  ia 
to  go  forward,  and  this  very  night?  I  heard  the  servants  proclaim  H  as 
I  was  on  the  great  staircase  —  I  heard  the  directions  given  to  clear  oat  the 
ohapel." 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  replied  the  luckless  bride ;  "  and  from  the 
state  in  which  you  see  me,  judee  of  the  cruelty  of  these  questions." 

'*  Married  1  to  Sir  Frederick  JLangley  I  and  this  night  f  It  must  not— 
cannot — shall  not  be." 

"  It  mmt  be,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  my  father  is  ruined." 

''Ah  I  I  understand,"  answered  Ratcliffe ;  "  and  yon  have  sacrificed  veor- 
self  to  save  him  who — But  let  the  virtue  of  the  child  atone  for  the  faolfes  of 
the  father — it  is  no  time  to  rake  them  up.  What  can  be  done  f  Time  presses 
— I  know  but  one  remedy — with  four-and-twenty  hours  I  might  fina  many 
—Miss  Vere,  you  must  implore  the  protection  of  the  only  human  being  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  control  the  course  of  events  which  threatens  to  hnny 
you  before  it." 

"And  what  human  being,"  answered  Miss  Vere,  "has  such  power?" 

"Start  not  when  I  name  him,"  said  Ratcliffe,  coming  near  her,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice.  "  It  is  he  who  is  called  Elshender  the 
Recluse  of  Mucklestane-Moor." 

"  You  are  mad,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  yon  mean  to  insult  my  misery  by  an 
ill-timed  jest  1" 

"  I  am  as  much  in  mj  senses,  young  lady,"  answered  her  adviser,  "  as 
you  are ;  and  I  am  no  idle  jester,  far  less  with  misery,  least  of  all  with 
your  misery.  I  swear  to  you  that  this  being  (who  is  other  far  than  what 
he  seems)  actually  possesses  the  means  of  redeeming  you  fr(»n  this  hatefbl 


union." 


"  And  of  ensuring  m^  father's  safetj  ?" 

"  Yes  1  even  that,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  if  you  plead  his  cause  witii  him — yei 
how  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Recluse  I" 

"  Fear  not  that,"  said  Miss  Vere,  suddenly  recollecting  the  incident  of  the 
rose ;  "  I  remember  he  desired  me  to  call  upon  him  for  aid  in  my  eztremilnr, 
and  gave  me  this  flower  as  a  token.  Ere  it  fiided  away  entirely,  I  woold 
need,  he  said,  his  assistance :  is  it  possible  his  words  can  have  been  aoght 
but  the  ravings  of  insanity  ?" 

"  Doubt  it  not — ^fear  it  not — ^but  above  all,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  let  us  lose  no 
time— Are  you  at  liberty,  and  unwatched  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Isabella ;  "  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 

'*  Leave  .the  castle  instantly,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  and  throw  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  circumstances  that  seem  to  argue  the 
extremity  of  the  most  contemptible  poverty,  possesses  yet  an  almost  absolute 
influence  over  your  fate. — Guests  and  servants  are  deep  in  their  carouse— 
the  leaders  sitting  in  conclave  on  their  treasonable  schemes — my  horse 
stands  ready  in  the  stable — I  will  saddle  one  for  you,  and  meet  you  at  the 
little  garden-gate — 0,  let  no  doubt  of  my  prudence  or  fidelity  prevent  your 
takine  the  only  step  in  your  power  to  escape  the  dreadful  fate  which  must 
attend  the  wife  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley." 

"  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  you  have  always  been  esteemed  a  man 
:f  honour  and  probity,  and  a  drowning  wretch  will  always  catch  at  the 
feeblest  twig, — I  will  trust  yoa—^I  will  follow  your  advice — I  will  meet  yoe 
at  the  garden-gate." 
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Sh6  bo\ted  the  outer-door  of  her  apartment  as  soon  as  Mr.  RatcHffe  left 
ker,  and  descended  to  the  garden  dy  a  separate  stair  of  communication 
which  opened  to  her  dressinir-room.  On  the  way  she  felt  inclined  to  retract 
she  consent  nhe  had  so  hastuj  given  to  a  plan  so  hopeless  and  extravagant. 
But  as  she  passed  in  her  descent  a  private  door  which  entered  into  the 
chapel  from  the  back  stair,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  female  servants  as 
chey  were  employed  in  the  task  of  cleaning  it. 

'*  Married  1  and  to  sae  bad  a  man — Ewhow,  sirs  I  ony  thing  rather  than 
that" 

"They  are  right — they  are  right,'' said  Miss  Yere,  ''anything  rather 
than  that" 

She  hurried  to  the  garden.  Mr.  Ratcli£fe  was  true  to  his  appointment-* 
the  horses  stood  saddled  at  the  garden-sate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  hut  of  toe  Solitary. 

While  the  ground  was  favourable,  the  speed  of  their  journey  was  such 
as  to  prevent  much  communication;  but  when  a  steep  ascent  compelled 
them  to  slacken  their  pace,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  occurred  to  Miss 
Vere's  mind. 

'*  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  she  said,  pulling  up  her  horse's  bridle,  "  let  us  prosecute 
no  farther  a  journey  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  agitation  of  my  mind 
can  vindicate  my  having  undertaken — I  am  well  aware  that  this  man  passes 
among  the  vulgar  as  bemg  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  carrying 
on  an  intercourse  with  beings  of  another  world ;  but  I  would  have  vou  aware 
I  am  neither  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  follies,  nor,  were  I  to  oelieve  in 
their  existence,  durst  I,  with  my  feelings  of  religion,  apply  to  this  being  in 
my  distress." 

"  I  should  have  thought,  Miss  Yere,"  replied  Ratcliffe,  "  my  character 
and  habits  of  thinking  were  so  well  known  to  you,  that  you  might  have 
held  me  exculpated  from  crediting  in  such  absurdity." 

'*  But  in  wnat  other  mode,"  said  Isabella,  **  can  a  being,  so  miserable 
himself  in  appearance,  possess  the  power  of  assisting  me  ?" 

"  Miss  Yere,"  said  Ratcli£fe,  after  a  momentary  pause,  ''  I  am  bound  by 
a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy — You  must,  without  rarther  explanation,  be 
satisfied  with  my  pledged  assurance,  that  he  does  possess  the  power,  if  you 
can  inspire  him  with  the  will ;  and  that,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able 
to  do." 

"  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Miss  Yere,  **  you  may  yourself  be  mistaken ;  you 
ask  an  unlimited  degree  of  confidence  from  me." 

"  Recollect,  Miss  Vere,"  he  replied,  **  that  when,  in  your  humanity,  you 
asked  me  to  interfere  with  your  father  in  favour  of  Haswell  and  his  ruined 
family — when  you  requested  me  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  a  thing  most 
abhorrent  to  his  nature — to  forgive  an  injury  and  remit  a  penalty-^ I 
stipulated  that  you  should  ask  me  no  questions  concerning  the  sources  of 
my  influence — xou  found  no  reason  to  distrust  me  then,  do  not  distrust 


me  now." 


"  But  the  extraordinary  mode  of  life  of  this  man,"  said  Miss  Yere ;  '*  his 
exclusion  —  his  figure  —  tlie  deepness  of  misanthropy  which  he  is  said  to 
express  in  his  language  —  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  what  can  I  think  of  him  if  he 
really  possesses  the  powers  you  ascribe  to  him  ?" 

"This  man,  young  lady,  was  bred  a  Catholic,  a  sect  which  affords  a 
thousand  instances  of  those  who  have  retired  from  power  and  affluence  to 
voluntary  privations  more  strict  even  than  his." 

"  But  he  avows  no  religious  motive,"  replied  Miss  Yere. 

"  No,"  replied  Ratcliffe ;  "  disj^ust  with  the  world  has  operated  his  retreat 
from  it  without  assuming  the  veil  of  superstition.  Thus  for  I  may  tell  you 
—  he  was  bom  to  great  wealth,  which  nis  parents  designetl  should  become 
greater  by  his  union  with  a  kinswoman,  whom  for  that  purpose  thoy  bred 
dp  in  their  own  house.    You  have  seen  his  figure ;  judgo  what  the  yiving 

2o2 
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lady  must  haie  thought  of  the  lot  to  which  she  was  deatinod — Tet.  habiv 
uated  to  his  appearance,  she  showed  do  reluctance*  and  the  friends  of  — -> 
of  the  person  whom  I  sfteak  of,  donhted  not  that  the  ezoess  of  hie  attach- 
ment, the  various  acquisitions  of  his  mind,  his  many  and  amiable  qoalitaee, 
had  overcome  the  natural  horror  which  his  destlDea  bride  must  have  enter 
tained  at  an  exterior  so  dreadfully  inauspicious.'' 

**  And  did  they  judge  truly  V  said  Isaoella. 

"  Yon  shall  hear.  He,  at  least,  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  dedciencj , 
the  sense  of  it  haunted  him  like  a  phantom.  *  I  am,'  was  his  own  expression 
to  me,  —  I  mean  to  a  man  whom  he  trusted,  — '  I  am,  in  spite  of  wnai  you 
would  say,  a  poor  miserable  outcast,  fitter  to  have  been  smothered  in  the 
cradle  than  to  have  been  brought  up  to  scare  the  world  in  which  I  crawl.' 
The  person  whom  he  addressed  in  vain  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with 
the  indifference  to  external  form,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  philosophy, 
or  entreat  him  to  recall  the  superiority  of  mental  talents  to  the  more  al>- 


that  abstract  philosophy  which  feels  no  responsive  voice  in  our  natural 
feelings.  Is  not  personal  form,  such  as  at  least  can  be  tolerated  without 
horror  and  disgust,  always  represented  as  essential  to  our  ideas  of  a  friend, 
far  more  a  lover?  Is  not  sucn  a  misshapen  monster  as  I  am  excluded,  bv 
the  very  fiat  of  Nature,  from  her  fairest  enjoyments  ?  What  but  my  wealth 
prevents  all  ^  perhaps  even  Letitia,  or  you  —  from  shunning  me  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  your  nature,  and  more  odious,  by  bearing  that  distorted 
resemblance  to  humanity  which  we  observe  in  the  animal  tribes  that  aie 
more  hateful  to  man  because  they  seem  his  caricature  V  " 

*'  Yon  repeat  the  sentiments  of  a  madman,"  said  Miss  Yere. 

"  No,''  replied  her  conductor,  ''  unless  a  morbid  and  excessive  sensibility 
on  such  a  subject  can  be  termed  insanity.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  this 
governing  feeling  and  apprehension  carried  the  person  who  entertained  it  to 
kngths  which  indicatea  a  deranged  imagination.  He  appeared  to  think 
that  it  was  necessaxy  for  him,  by  exuberant,  and  not  always  well-choseQ 
instances  of  liberality,  and  even  profusion,  to  unite  himself  to  the  human 
race,  from  which  he  conceived  himself  naturally  dissevered.  The  benefits 
which  he  bestowed,  from  a  disposition  naturally  philanthropical  in  an  an- 
common  degree,  were  exaggerated  by  the  influence  of  the  eoaaing  reflection, 
that  more  was  necessary  from  him  than  from  others,  —  lavishing  his  trea- 
sures as  if  to  bribe  mankind  to  receive  him  into  their  class.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  bounty  which  flowed  from  a  source  so  capricious 
was  often  abused,  and  his  oonndence  frequently  betrayed.  These  disap- 
pointments, which  occur  to  all,  more  or  less,  and  most  to  such  as  confer 
benefits  without  just  discrimination,  his  diseased  fancy  set  down  to  the 
hatred  and  contempt  excited  by  his  personal  deformity. — ^But  I  fatigue  you. 
Miss  Yere  ?" 

**  No,  by  no  means ;  I — ^I  could  not  prevent  my  attention  fW>m  wandering 
an  instant ;  pray  proceed." 

**  He  became  at  length,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  **  the  most  ingonious  sel^ 
tormentor  of  whom  I  nave  ever  heard ;  the  scoff  of  the  rabble,  and  the 
sneer  of  the  yet  more  brutal  vulgar  of  his  own  rank,  was  to  him  a^ny  and 
breaking  on  the  wheel.  He  regarded  the  laugh  of  the  common  people 
whom  he  passed  on  the  street,  and  the  suppressed  titter,  or  vet  more  offen- 
sive terror,  of  the  young  girls  to  whom  he  was  introduced  m  company,  as 
proofs  of  the  true  sense  which  the  world  entertained  of  him,  as  a  prodigy 
unfit  to  be  received  among  them  on  the  usual  terms  of  society,  and  as 
indicating  the  wisdom  of  his  purpose  in  withdrawing  himself  from  among 
ihom.  On  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  two  persons  alone,  he  seemed  to  rely 
implicitly  —  on  that  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  of  afrieni  eminently  gifted 
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m  |P)n(«Bal  nocomplishmentfi,  who  seemed,  and  indeed  probably  waf« 
uncerely  attached  to  him.  lie  ought  to  have  been  so  at  least,  for  he  wat 
literaUy  loaded  with  benefits  by  him  whom  you  are  now  about  to  see.  The 
pareiits  of  the  subject  of  my  stor^  died  within  a  short  space  iif  each  other 
Their  death  postponed  the  marriage,  for  which  the  day  had  been  fixed. 
The  lady  did  not  seem  greatly  to  mourn  this  delay,  —  perhaps  that  was  not 
to  have  been  expected ;  bat  she  intimated  no  change  of  intention,  when, 
after  a  decent  interval,  a  second  day  was  named  for  their  union.  The  friend 
cf  whom  I  spoke  was  then  a  constant  resident  at  the  Hall.  In  an  evil  hour, 
at  the  earnest  request  and  entreaty  of  this  friend,  they  joined  a  general 
parfy,  where  men  of  different  political  opinions  were  mingled,  and  where 
they  drank  deep.  A  quarrel  ensued ;  the  friend  of  the  Recluse  drew  his 
nword  with  others,  and  was  thrown  down  and  disarmed  by  a  more  powerful 
Antagonist.  They  fell  in  the  struggle  ^t  the  feet  of  the  Recluse,  who,  maimed 
and  truncated  as  his  form  appears,  possesses,  nevertheless,  great  strength, 
as  well  as  violent  passions.  lie  cauent  up  a  sword,  pierced  the  heart  of  his 
friend's  antagonist,  was  tried,  and  his  life',  with  difficulty,  redeemed  from 
justice  at  the  expense  of  a  year's  close  imprisonment,  the  punishment  of 
manslaughter.  The  incident  affected  him  most  deeply,  the  more  that  the 
^ceased  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  had  sustained  gross  insult 
and  injury  ere  he  drew  his  sword.  I  think,  from  that  moment,  I  observed 
«—  I  beg  pardon  —  The  fits  of  morbid  sensibility  which  had  tormented  this 
unfortunate  gentleman,  were  rendered  henceforth  more  acute  by  remorse, 
which  he,  of  all  men,  was  least  capable  of  having  incurred,  or  of  sustaining 
when  it  became  his  unhappy  lot.  His  paroxysms  of  agony  could  not  be 
oonoealed  from  the  ladv  to  whom  he  was  betrothed ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  were  of  an  alarming  and  fearful  nature.  He  comforted  himself^ 
that,  at  the  expiry  of  his  imprisonment,  be  could  form  with  his  wife  and 
friend  a  society,  encircled  by  which  he  might  dispense  with  more  extensive 
eommnnication  with  the  world.  He  was  deceived ;  before  that  term  elapsed, 
bis  friend  and  his  betrothed  bride  were  man  and  wife.  The  effects  of  a 
shock  so  dreadful  on  an  ardent  temperament,  a  disposition  already  soured 
by  bitter  remorse,  and  loosened  by  the  indulgence  or  a  eloomy  imagination 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  cannot  describe  to  you ;  it  was  as  if  the  last 
cable  at  which  the  vessel  rode  had  suddenly  parted,  and  left  her  abandoned 
to  all  the  wild  fury  of  the  tempest  He  was  placed  under  medical  restraint. 
As  a  temporary  measure  this  might  have  been  justifiable ;  but  his  hard- 
hearted fnend,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  was  now  his  nearest 
ally,  prolonged  his  confinement,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  management  of  his 
immense  estates.  There  was  one  who  owed  his  all  to  the  su&rer,  an  hum- 
ble friend,  but  grateful  and  faithful.  By  unceasing  exertion,  and  repeated 
invocation  of  justice,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  patron's  free- 
dom, and  reinstatement  in  the  management  of  his  own  property,  to  which 
was  soon  added  that  of  his  intended  bride,  who,  having  died  without  male 
issue,  her  estates  reverted  to  him,  as  heir  of  entail.  But  freedom,  and 
wealth,  were  unable  to  restore  the  equipoise  of  his  mind  ;  to  the  former  his 
fi;rief  made  him  indifferent — the  latter  only  served  him  as  far  as  it  afforded 
him  the  means  of  indulging  his  strange  and  wayward  fanc;^.  He  had  re- 
nounced the  Catholic  religion,  but  perhaps  some  of  its  doctrines  ontinued 
to  inflnence  a  mind,  over  which  remorse  and  misanthropy  now  assumed,  in- 
appearance,  an  unbounded  authority.  His  life  has  since  been  that  alter- 
nately of  a  pilgrim  and  a  hermit,  suffering  tKb  most  severe  privations,  not 
indeea  in  ascenc  devotion,  but  in  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Yet  no  man's 
words  and  actions  have  been  at  such  a  wide  difference,  nor  has  any  hypo- 
oritical  wretch  ever  been  more  ingenious  in  assigning  good  motives  for  a^ 
Tile  actions,  than  this  unfortunate  in  reconciling  to  his  abstract  prinoij.les 
of  misanthropy  a  conduct  which  flows  from  his  natural  geue<-ositi  arid  ku.d- 
ness  of  foeling." 
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^'  Still,  Mr.  Ratoliffe — still  you  describe  the  inconsisteneies  of  a  BJii- 
man." 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  Ratcliffe.  "  That  the  ima^nation  of  this  ges- 
tleman  is  disordered,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dispute ;  I  have  already  told  yoa 
that  it  has  sometimes  broken  out  into  paroxysms  approaching  to  real  mental 
alienation.  But  it  is  of  his  common  state  of  mind  that  I  speak ;  it  is  irr^ 
ffular,  but  not  deranged ;  the  shades  are  as  gradual  as  those  that  divide  the 
Eght  of  noonday  from  midnight.  The  courtier  who  ruins  his  fortune  for 
the  attainment  of  a  title  which  can  do  him  no  j;ood,  or  power  of  which  he 
3aa  make  no  suitable  or  creditable  use,  the  miser  who  hoards  his  useless 
wealth,  and  the  prodigal  who  squanders  it,  are  all  marked  with  a  certain 
shade  of  insanity.  To  criminals  who  are  guilty  of  enormities,  when  the 
temptation,  to  a  sober  mind,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  horror  of  the  act» 
or  the  probability  of  detection  and  punishment,  the  same  observatioii 
applies ;  and  every  violent  passion,  as  well  as  anger,  may  be  tenned  a  short 
madness." 

"  This  may  be  all  good  philosophy,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  answered  Miss  Yere ; 
**  but  excuse  me,  it  by  no  means  emboldens  me  to  visit,  at  this  late  hour,  a 
person  whose  extrava^nce  of  imagination  you  yourself  can  only  palliate." 

*'  Rather,  then,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  receive  my  solemn  assurances,  that  yoa 
do  not  incur  the  slightest  danger.  But  what  I  have  been  hitherto  afraid 
to  mention  for  fear  of  alarming  you,  is,  that  now  when  we  are  within  sight 
of  his  retreat,  for  I  can  discover  it  through  the  twilight,  I  must  go  no 
farther  with  you ;  you  must  proceed  alone." 

"  Alone  ? — ^I  dare  not." 

"Yon  must,"  continued  Ratcliffe:  "I  will  remain  here  and  wait  for 
you." 

"  You  will  not,  then,  stir  from  this  place,"  said  Miss  Yere ;  "  yet  the  dia- 
tance  is  so  great,  you  could  not  hear  me  were  I  to  cry  for  assistance." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  her  ^uide ;  "  or  observe,  at  least,  the  utmost  cao- 
Uon  in  stifling  every  expression  of  timidity.  Remember  that  his  predomi- 
nant and  most  harassing  apprehension  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
hideousness  of  his  appearance.  Your  path  lies  straight  beside  yon  half- 
fallen  willow ;  keep  the  left  side  of  it;  the  marsh  lies  on  the  ri|i^t.  Fare- 
well for  a  time.  Remember  the  evil  you  are  threatened  with,  and  let  it 
overcome  at  once  your  fears  and  scruples." 

**  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Isabella,  "  farewell ;  if  you  have  deceived  one  so 
unfortunate  as  myself,  you  have  for  ever  forfeited  the  fair  character  for 
probity  and  honour  to  which  I  have  trusted."— 

**  On  my  life — on  my  soul,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  raising  his  voioe  as  the 
distance  between  them  increased,  "  you  are  safe— perfectly  safe." 


—  TwM  tiiM  ftnd  gricft 
That  (Vuwd  him  thoa :  Time,  wiih  hit  fUrar  hand, 
OSerinK  Iha  liirlaiMS  of  kia  forinar  d^ya, 
Tba  formar  man  maj  maka  him.  —  Bring  oa  to  him. 
Awl  ehaooa  it  aa  it  maj. 

0»  Put. 

Thb  sounds  of  Ratcliffe's  voice  had  died  on  Isabella's  ear ;  hut  at  #iM 
frequently  looked  back,  it  was  some  encouragement  to  her  to  discen  .ii# 
uiru)  now  darkening  in  the  gloom.     Ere,  however,  she  went  mjtch  fiu  ^er. 
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ihe  I'vfc  the  object  id  the  increasing  shade.  The  last  glimmer  of  the 
tfirili^ht  placed  her  before  the  hut  of  the  Solitary.  She  twice  extended 
he/  bnnd  to  the  door,  and  twice  she  withdrew  it ;  and  when  f»he  did  at 
length  make  the  effort,  the  knock  did  not  equal  in  violence  the  throb  of  her 
jwn  bosom.  Her  next  effort  was  louder ;  her  third  was  reiterated,  for  the 
fear  of  not  obtaining  the  protection  from  which  Ratcliffe  promised  so  mach, 
begfui  to  overpower  the  terrors  of  his  presence  from  whom  she  was  to 
request  it.  At  length,  as  she  still  received  no  answer,  she  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  Dwarf  by  his  assumed  name,  and  requested  him  to  answer  and 
open  to  her. 

*'What  miserable  being  is  reduced,"  said  the  appalling  voice  of  the 
Solitary,  "to  seek  refuge  here?  Go  hence;  when  the  heath-fowl  need 
shelter,  they  seek  it  not  in  the  nest  of  the  night-raven." 

"  I  come  to  you,  father,"  said  Isabella,  "  in  my  hour  of  adversity,  ^even  as 
you  yourself  commanded,  when  you  promised  your  heart  and  your  door 
should  be  open  to  my  distress ;  but  I  fear " 

"  Ha  I"  said  the  Solitary,  "  then  thou  art  Isabella  Yere  ?  Give  me  a  token 
that  thou  art  she.'' 

"  I  have  brought  you  back  the  rose  which  you  gave  me ;  it  has  not  had 
time  to  fade  ere  the  hard  fate  you  foretold  is  come  upon  me  1" 

*'  And  if  thou  hast  thus  redeemed  thy  pledge,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  I  will 
not  forfeit  mine.  The  heart  and  the  door  tnat  are  shut  against  every  other 
earthly  being,  shall  be  open  to  thee  and  to  thy  sorrows." 

She  heard  him  move  m  his  hut,  and  presently  afterwards  strike  a  light. 
One  by  one,  bolt  and  bar  were  then  withdrawn,  the  heart  of  Isabella 
throbbing  higher  as  these  obstacles  to  their  meeting  were  successivelv 
removed.  The  door  opened,  and  the  Solitary  stood  before  her,  his  uncoutn 
form  and  features  illuminated  by  the  iron  lamp  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

**  Enter,  daughter  of  afBiction,"  he  said,^"  enter  the  house  of  misery." 

She  entered,  and  observed,  with  a  precaution  which  increased  her  trepi- 
dation, that  the  Recluse's  first  act,  alter  setting  the  lamp  upon  the  tabio, 
was  to  replace  the  numerous  bolts  which  secured  the  door  of  his  hut.  She 
shrunk  as  she  heard  the  noise  which  accompanied  this  ominous  operation, 
yet  remembered  Ratcliffe's  caution,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  all  appear- 
ance of  apprehension.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  weak  and  uncertain ; 
but  the  Solitary,  without  taking  immediate  notice  of  Isabella,  otherwise 
than  by  motioning  her  to  sit  down  on  a  small  settle  beside  the  fire-place, 
made  haste  to  kindle  some  dry  furze,  which  presently  cast  a  blaze  through 
the  cottage.  Wooden  shelves,  which  bore  a  few  books,  some  bundles  of 
dried  herbs,  and  one  or  two  wooden  cups  and  platters,  were  on  one  side  of 
the  fire;  on  the  other  were  placed  some  ordinary  tools  of  field-labour, 
mingled  with  those  used  by  mechanics.  Where  the  bed  should  have  been, 
there  was  a  wooden  frame,  strewed  with  withered  moss  and  rushes,  the 
couch  of  the  ascetic.  The  whole  space  of  the  cottage  did  not  exceed  ten 
eet  by  six  within  the  walls ;  and  its  only  furniture,  besides  what  we  have 
mentioned,  was  a  table  and  two  stools  formed  of  rough  deals. 

Within  these  narrow  precincts  Isabella  now  found  herself  enclosed  with 
a  bein^,  whose  history  had  nothing  to  reassure  her,  and  the  fearful  con- 
foimatiun  of  whose  hideous  countenance  inspired  an  almost  superstitious 
terror.  He  occupied  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and  dropping  his  huge  and 
nhag^  eye-brows  over  his  piercing  black  eyes,  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  as 
•i  agiuited  by  a  variety  of  contending  feelings.  On  the  other  side  sate 
Isabella,  pale  as  death,  her  long  hair  uncurled  by  the  evening  damps,  and 
Tailing  over  her  shoulders  and  breast,  as  the  wet  streamers  droop  from  the 
mast  when  the  storm  has  passed  away,  and  left  the  vessel  stranded  on  the 
beach.  The  Dwarf  first  broke  the  silence  with  the  sudden,  f^biupt  and 
alarming  question, — "Woman,  what  evil  fate  has  broiui;ht  thai  hithoi  y 
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*'  Rl  J  father's  danger,  and  your  own  command/'  she  replied  f$  tntly^  b* 
firmW. 

"  And  you  hope  for  aid  from  me  ?" 

'*  If  you  can  bestow  it,"  she  replied,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  mild  sab* 
mission. 

**  And  how  should  I  possess  that  power  ?"  oontinued  the  Dwarf,  with  i 
bitter  sneer ;  '*  Is  mine  the  form  or  a  redresser  of  wrongs  ?  Is  this  the 
eastle  in  which  one  powerful  enough  to  be  sued  to  by  a  rair  suppliant  ik 
likely  to  hold  hin  residence  T  I  but  mocked  thee,  girl,  mhen  I  said  I  would 
relieve  thee." 

"  Then  must  I  depart,  and  face  my  fate  as  I  best  may  1" 

**^  No !"  said  the  Dwarf,  rising  and  interposing  between  her  and  the  door 
and  motioning  to  her  sternly  to  resume  her  seat — "  No  I  you  leave  me  not 
m  this  way;  we  must  have  farther  conference.  Why  should  one  being 
desire  aid  of  another?  Why  should  not  each  be  sufficient  to  itself?  lo» 
lound  you — I,  the  most  despised  and  most  decrepit  on  Nature's  common, 
have  required  sympathy  ana  help  from  no  one.    These  stones  are  of  my 

own  piling ;  these  utensils  I  framed  with  my  own  hands ;  and  with  this" 

and  he  laid  his  hand  with  a  fierce  smile  on  the  long  dagger  which  he  always 
wore  beneath  his  garment,  and  unsheathed  it  so  far  that  the  blade  glim- 
mered clear  in  the  fire-light — "With  this,"  he  pursued,  as  he  thrust  the 
weapon  back  into  the  scabbard,  "  I  can,  if  necessary,  defend  the  vital  spark 
enclosed  in  this  poor  trunk,  against  the  fairest  and  strongest  that  shall 
threaten  me  with  injury." 

It  was  with  difficulty  Isabella  refrained  from  screaming  out  aloud ;  but 
she  did  refrain. 

"  This,"  continued  the  Recluse,  '*  is  the  life  of  nature,  solitar)r,  self-suf- 
ficing,  and  independent.  The  wolf  calls  not  the  wolf  to  aid  him  in  forming 
his  oen  ;  and  the  vulture  invites  not  another  to  assist  her  in  striking  down 
her  prey." 

"  And  when  the;^  are  unable  to  procure  themselves  support,"  said  Isa- 
bella, judiciously  thinking  he  would  oe  most  accessible  to  argument  coached 
in  his  own  metaphorical  style,  "  what  then  is  to  befall  them  ?" 

*'Let  them  starve,  die,  and  be  forgotten:  it  is  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity." 

**  It  is  the  lot  of  the  wild  tribes  of  nature,"  said  Isabella,  **  but  chiefly  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  support  themselves  by  rapine,  which  brooks  no 
partner ;  but  it  is  not  the  law  of  nature  in  general ;  even  the  lower  orders 
nave  confederacies  for  mutual  defence.      But  mankind  —  the  race  would 

Cerish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  —  From  the  time  that  the  mother 
inds  the  child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind  assistant  wipes  the 
death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mutual 
help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid,  have  right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow- 
mortals;  no  one  who  has  the  power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without 
guilt." 

"  And  in  this  simple  hope,  poor  maiden,"  said  the  Solitary,  "  thou  hast 
«ome  into  the  desert,  to  seek  one  whose-wish  it  were  that  the  leaffue  thou 
hast  spoken  of  were  broken  for  ever,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  the  whole  raor 
•houla  perish  ?    Wert  thou  not  frightened  ?" 

"  Misery,"  said  Isabella,  firmly,  *'  is  superior  to  fear." 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  in  thy  mortal  world  that  I  have  leagued 
myself  to  other  powers,  deformed  to  the  eye  and  malevolent  to  the  human 
*uce  as  myself?  Hast  thou  not  heard  this  ? — And  dost  thou  seek  my  cell 
atmidnieht?" 

"The  being  I  worship  supports  me  against  such  idle  fears,"  said  Isa- 
bella ;  but  the  increasing  agitation  of  her  bosom  belied  the  affected  courage 
which  her  words  expressed. 

"  III) !  ho !"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  thou  vauntest  thyself  a  philosopher?    Yet 
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ifukldat  tiioa  not  have  thought  of  the  danger  of  intmsttng  thyself,  young 
And  beantiiul,  in  the  power  of  one  so  spited  against  humanity,  as  to  nlaoe 
his  ehief  pleasure  in  defacing,  destroying,  and  degrading  her  fairest  worxs  ?" 

IsahcUa,  much  alarmed,  continued  to  answer  with  firmness,  **  Whatever 
injuriee  you  may  have  sustained  in  the  world,  y^u  are  incapable  of  revenge 
ing  them  on  one  who  never  wronged  yon,  nor,  wilfully,  any  other/' 

"Ay,  but  maiden,"  he  continued,  his  dark  eyes  flashmg  with  an  ex- 
neesion  of  malignity  which  communicated  itself  to  his  wild  and  distorted 
features,  "  revenge  is  the  hungry  wolf,  which  asks  only  to  tear  flesh  and 
Lap  blood.  Think  you  the  lamb's  plea  of  innocence  would  be  listened  to 
by  him?" 

"  Man !"  said  Isabella,  rising,  and  expressing  herself  with  much  dignity, 
"IJear  not  the  horrible  ideas  with  which  you  would  impress  me.  1  cast 
tbem  from  me  with  disdain.  Be  you  mortal  or  fiend,  you  would  not  offer 
injury  to  one  who  sought  vou  as  a  suppliant  in  her  utmost  need.  If'ou 
would  not — you  durst  not. 

'^Thou  say  st  truly,  maiden,"  rejoined  the  Solitary;  '*I  dare  not — I  would 
oot  Begone  to  thy  dwellin(^.  Fear  nothing  with  which  they  threaten  thee. 
Thou  hast  asked  my  protection — thou  shalt  find  it  effectual." 

"  But,  father,  this  very  night  I  have  consented  to  wed  the  man  that  I 
tbhor,  or  I  must  put  the  seal  to  my  father's  ruin." 

"  This  night— at  what  hour  V 

''Ere  midnight." 

"And  twilight,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "has  already  passed  away.  Butfeai 
nothing,  there  is  ample  time  to  protect  thee." 

**  And  my  &ther  7"  continued  Isabella  in  a  suppliant  tone. 

''Thy  father,"  replied  the  Dwarf,  "has  been,  and  is,  my  most  bitter 
enemy.  But  fear  not;  thy  virtue  shall  save  him.  And  now,  begone: 
were  I  to  keep  thee  longer  by  me,  I  mi^t  again  fall  into  the  stupid  dreams 
concerning  human  worth  from  which  i  have  been  so  fearfully  awakened* 
But  fear  nothing — at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar  I  will  redeem  thee.  Adieu, 
time  presses,  and  I  must  act  I" 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  he  opened  for  her  departure. 
She  remounted  her  horse,  which  had  been  feeding  in  the  outer  enclosure, 
and  pressed  him  forward  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  now  risings 
to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  Ratcliffe. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  ?"  was  his  first  eager  question. 

"  I  have  obtained  promises  from  him  to  whom  you  sent  me ;  but  how  can 
he  possibly  accomplish  them  ?" 

"  Thank  God  I"  said  Ratcliffe;  "doubt  not  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise." 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  to  resound  along  the  heath. 

"Hark!"  said  Ratcliffe,  "he  calls  me  —  Miss  Yere,  return  home,  and 
leave  unbolted  the  postern-door  of  the  garden ;  to  that  which  opens  on  the 
back-staiTS  I  have  a  private  key." 

A  second  whistle  was  heara,  yet  more  shrill  and  prolonged  than  the 
first. 

"  I  come,  I  come,"  said  Ratcliffe ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode 
over  the  heath  in  the  direction  of  the  Recluse's  nut.  Miss  Vere  returned 
to  the  castle,  the  mettle  of  the  animal  on  which  she  rode,  and  her  own 
anxiety  of  mind,  combining  to  accelerate  her  journey. 

She  obeyed  Ratcliffe's  directions,  though  without  well  apprehending  their 
purpose,  and  leaving  her  horse  at  large  in  a  paddock  near  the  garden, 
harried  to  her  own  apartment,  which  she  reached  without  observation. 
She  now  unbolted  her  door,  and  rang  her  bell  for  lights.     Her  father  ap 
peared  along  with  the  servant  who  answered  her  summons. 

'*  He  had  been  twice,"  he  said,  "  listening  at  her  door  during  the  twi 
hours  that  had  elapsed  since  he  left  her,  anq,  not  hearing  her  sueak,  had 
become  apprehensive  that  she  was  taken  ill."  '' 
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*'  A.nd  now,  my  dear  father,"  she  said,  "  permit  me  id  claim  tht  primia* 
vou  80  kindly  gave ;  let  the  last  moments  of  freedom  which  I  am  to  eujo% 
be  mine  without  interruption  ;  and  protract  to  the  last  moment  tie  re8pi£i 
which  is  allowed  me." 

**  I  will/'  said  her  father ;  "nor  shall  you  be  again  interrupted.  But  this 
disordered  dress — this  dishevelled  hair — do  not  let  me  find  you  thus  when 
1  call  on  you  again ;  the  sacrifice,  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  voluntaiy/' 

"  Must  it  be  so  V*  she  replied ;  '*  then  fear  not,  my  father  I  the  yictiiB 
•hall  be  adorned." 


|^^VV»^^»^»^»»»»*W<^M<»»<W»<^»>«»»»^^»»H»WV^^»W>^»V»^^»^W»^»»^»»^» 


Tlili  looks  not  like  a  Doptud. 

MucB  Ado  ABoinr  Momsfa. 

The  chapel  in  the  castle  of  EUieslaw,  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  this  ill* 
om<*ned  union,  was  a  building  of  much  older  date  than  the  castle  itself^ 
though  that  claimed  considerable  antiquity.  Before  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland  had  become  so  common  and  of  such  long  duration, 
that  the  buildings  along  both  sides  of  the  Border  were  chiefly  dedicated  to 
warlike  purposes,  there  had  been  a  small  settlement  of  monks  at  EUieslaw, 
a  dependency,  it  is  believed  by  antiquaries,  on  the  rich  Abbey  of  Jedburgh. 
Their  possessions  had  long  passed  away  under  the  changes  introduced  oy 
war  and  mutual  ravage.  A  feudal  castle  had  arisen  on  the  ruin  of  their 
cells,  and  their  chapel  was  included  in  its  precincts. 

The  edifice,  in  its  round  arches  and  massive  pillars,  the  simplicity  of 
which  referred  their  date  to  what  has  been  called  the  Saxon  architecture, 
presented  at  all  times  a  dark  and  sombre  appearance,  and  had  been  fre- 
quently used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  family  of  the  feudal  lords,  as  well  as 
K>rmerly  of  the  monastic  brethren.  But  it  looked  doubly  gloomy  by  the 
effect  of  the  few  and  smoky  torches  which  were  used  to  enlighten  it  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  which,  spreading  a  glare  of  yellow  light  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  were  surrounded  beyond  b^  a  red  and  purple  halo  reflected 
from  their  own  smoke,  and  bevond  that  again  by  a  zone  of  darkness  which 
magnified  the  extent  of  the  chapel,  while  it  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
eye  to  ascertain  its  limits.  Some  injudicious  ornaments,  adopted  in  haste 
for  the  occasion,  rather  lulded  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Old  fragments 
of  tapestry,  torn  from  the  walls  of  other  apartments,  had  been  hastUy  and 
partially  aispused  around  those  of  the  chapel,  and  mingled  inconsistently 
with  scutcheons  and  funeral  emblems  of  tne  dead,  which  they  elsewhere 
exhibited.  On  each  side  of  the  stone  altar  was  a  monument,  the  appear* 
auce  of  which  formed  an  equally  strange  contrast.  On  the  one  was  the 
figure,  in  stone,  of  some  grim  hermit,  or  monk,  who  had  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity ;  he  was  represented  as  recumbent,  in  his  cowl  and  scapulaire, 
with  his  face  turned  upward  as  in  the  act  of  devotion,  and  his  hands  folded, 
from  which  his  string  of  beads  was  dependent.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
tomb,  in  the  Italian  taste,  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  statuary  marble, 
and  accounted  a  model  of  modern  art.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Isabella's  mother,  the  lato  Mrs.  Vcrc  of  EUieslaw,  who  was  represented  as 
ii't  a  dying  posture,  while  a  weeping  cherub,  with  eyes  averted,  seemed  in 
the  act  of  extinguishing  a  dying  lamp  as  emblematic  of  her  speedy  diB8«>- 
iution.  It  was,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  art,  but  mispluced  in  the  rudb 
v?iuU  to  which  it  had  been  consigned.     Many  wore  surprised,  »nd  even 
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•0411  i&*ULe<l,  that  tillieslaw,  not  remarkable  for  attention  to  bis  ladj  while 
alive,  4h>mld  orect  after  her  death  such  a  costly  mausoleum  in  affected 
6orro^<' ;  others  cleared  him  from  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  and  averred 
that  tue  monument  had  been  constructecf  under  the  direction  and  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe. 

before  these  monuments  the  wedding  guests  were  assembled.  They  were 
few  in  number ;  for  many  had  left  the  castle  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing 
political  explosion,  and  Ellieelaw  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  far 
bom  being  desirous  to  extend  invitations  farther  than  to  those  near  relations 
whose  presence  the  custom  of  the  country  rendered  indispensable.  'Next 
to  the  altar  stood  Sir  Frederick  Lan^ley,  dark,  moody,  and  thoughtful,  even 
beyond  his  wont,  and  near  him,  Mareschal,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of 
bridesman,  as  it  was  called.  The  thoughtless  humour  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, on  which  he  never  deigned  to  place  the  least  restraint,  add^  to  the 
cloud  which  overhung  the  brow  of  the  bridegroom. 

'*  The  bride  is  not  vet  come  out  of  her  chamber,"  he  whispered  to  Sir 
Frederick ;  "  I  trust  tnat  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  violent  expe- 
dients of  the  Romans  which  I  read  of  at  Colle^^e.  It  would  be  hard  upon 
my  pretty  cousin  to  be  run  away  with  twice  in  two  days,  though  I  know 
none  better  worth  such  a  violent  compliment" 

Sir  Frederick  attempted  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  discourse,  humming  a 
tune,  and  looking  another  way,  but  Mareschal  proceeded  in  the  same  wild 
manner. 

^'  This  delay  is  hard  upon  Dr.  Hobbler,  who  was  disturbed  to  accelerate 
preparations  for  this  joyful  event  when  he  had  successfully  extracted  the 
cork  of  his  third  bottle.  {  hope  you  will  keep  him  free  of  the  censure  of 
his  superiors,  for  I  take  it  this  is  beyond  canonical  hours.  —  But  here  come 
Klliesfaw  and  my  pretty  cousin — ^prettier  than  ever,  I  think,  were  it  not  she 
seems  so  faint  and  so  deadly  pale  —  Hark  ye,  Sir  Knight,  if  she  says  not 
rss  with  right  good-will,  it  shall  be  no  wedding,  for  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  vet," 

"  No  wedding,  sir?"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  in  a  loud  whisper,  the  tone 
of  which  indicated  that  his  angry  feelings  were  suppressed  with  difficulty. 

*'No— no  marriage,"  replied  Mareschal,  *' there's  my  hand  and  glove 
on't." 

Sir  Frederick  Langley  took  his  hand,  and  as  he  T\-riin;;  it  hard,  said  in  a 
lower  whisper,  *'  Mareschal,  you  shall  answer  this,"  aiul  then  flung  his  hand 
from  him. 

"That  I  will  readily  do,"  said  Mareschal,  "for  never  word  escaped  my 
lips  that  my  hand  was  not  ready  to  guarantee.  —  So,  speak  up,  my  pretty 
cousin,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  your  free  will  and  unbiassed  resolution  to  accept 
of  this  gallant  knight,  for  your  lord  and  husband ;  for  if  you  have  the  tenth 
part  of  a  scruple  upon  the  subject,  fall  back,  fall  edge,  be  shall  not  have 
you." 

"Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Ellieslaw,  who,  having  been  this 
young  man's  guardian  during  his  minority,  often  employed  a  tone  of  au- 
thority to  him.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  would  drag  my  daughter  to  the  fool  of 
tlie  altar,  were  it  not  her  own  choice  ?" 

"  Tut,  EUieslaw,"  retorted  the  young  gentleman,  "  never  tell  me  of  the 
eontrary ;  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and  her  cheeks  are  whiter  than  hei 
white  dress.  I  must  insist,  in  the  name  of  common  humanity,  that  thv} 
iseremony  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow." 

"  She  shall  tell  you,  herself,  thou  incorrigible  intermeddler  in  what  con- 
cerns thee  not,  that  it  is  her  wish  the  ceremony  should  go  on  —  Is  it  not, 
Isabella,  my  dear?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Isabella,  half  fainting  —  "  since  there  is  no  help  either  in 
Qod  or  man." 

The  first  word  alone  was  distin'*,tly  audible.     Mareschal  shrugged  up  hisi 

2jt 
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ihoiilden  and  stepped  baek.  EUieelaw  led,  or  rather  supported,  hit 
daughter  to  the  altar.  Sir  Frederick  moved  forward  and  placed  himsel/  bv 
her  side.  The  cleri^man  opened  his  prayer-book,  and  looked  to  Mr.  YeF* 
for  the  signal  to  ooramenee  the  serrioe. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  latter. 

But  a  voice,  as  if  issuing  from  the  tomb  of  his  deeeased  vrife,  called,  k 
sneh  loud  and  harsh  aooents  as  awakened  ev«ry  echo  in  the  vaulted  chapel, 
«•  Forbear  I" 

Ail  were  mute  and  motionless,  till  a  distant  rustle,  and  the  dash  of  swords, 
or  swnething  resembling  it,  was  heard  from  the  remote  apartments.  It 
•eased  almost  instanUjjr. 

*'  What  new  device  is  this  V  said  Sir  Frederick,  fieredy,  eydng  Ellieslaw 
and  Mareschal  with  a  gUnce  of  malignant  suspicion. 

*'It  can  be  but  the  frolic  of  some  intemperate  guest,''  said  Ellieslaw, 
though  greatly  confounded ;  **  we  must  make  large  allowanoes  for  the  ezoess 
of  this  evening's  festivity.    Prooeed  with  the  service." 

Before  the  clergyman  could  obey,  the  same  prohibition  which  they  had 
before  heard,  was  repeated  from  the  same  spot.  The  female  attendants 
•creamed,  and  fled  from  the  chapel ;  the  gentlemen  laid  their  hands  on  their 
swords.  Ere  the  first  moment  of  surprise  had  passed  by,  the  Dwarf  stepped 
from  behind  the  monument,  and  placed  himseli  full  in  front  of  Mr.  Vere. 
The  effect  of  so  strange  and  hideous  an  apparition  in  such  a  place  and  in 
such  circumstances,  appalled  all  present,  but  seemed  to  annihilate  tho  Laird 
of  Ellieslaw,  who,  dropping  his  <&ughter's  arm,  staggered  against  the  near- 
est pillar,  and,  clasping  it  with  his  hands  as  if  for  support,  laid  his  brow 
against  the  column. 

''Who  is  this  fellow?"  said  Sir  Frederick;  *'and  what  does  he  mean  by 
this  intrusion  V* 

"  It  is  one  who  comes  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Dwarf,  with  the  peculiar  acri- 
mony which  usuallv  marked  his  manner,  "that,  in  marryingthat  young  lady, 
you  wed  neither  tne  heiress  of  Ellieslaw,  nor  of  Mauley-Hall,  nor  of  Pol- 
vertou,  nor  of  one  furrow  of  land,  unless  she  marries  with  ar  consent ;  and  to 
thee  that  consent  shall  never  be  given.  Down  -^  down  on  thy  knees,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  thou  art  prevented  from  wedding  qualities  with  which 
thou  hast  no  concern — ^portionless  truth,  virtue,  and  innocence.  And  thou, 
base  ingrate,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Ellieslaw,  '*  what  is  thy 
wretchMl  subterfuge  now  ?  Thou,  who  wouldst  sell  thy  daughter  to  relieve 
thee  from  danger,  as  in  famine  thou  wOuldst  have  slain  and  devoured  her 
to  preserve  thy  own  vile  lifel  Ay,  hide  thy  face  with  thy  hands;  well 
mayst  thou  blush  to  look  on  him  whose  body  thou  didst  consign  to  chains, 
his  hand  to  guilt,  end  his  soul  to  misery.  Saved  once  more  by  the  virtue 
of  her  who  calls  you  father,  go  hence,  and  may  the  pardon  and  benefits  I 
oonfer  on  thee  prove  literal  coals  of  fire,  till  thy  brain  is  seared  and  scorched 
like  mine !" 

Ellieslaw  left  the  chapel  with  a  gesture  of  mute  despair. 

**  Follow  him,  Hubert  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  Dwaif,  '*  and  inform  him  of  his 
destiny.  He  will  rejoice— for  to  breathe  air  and  to  handle  gold  is  to  him 
happiness." 

*'I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Sir  Frederick  Lan^ley;  "but 
we  are  here  a  body  of  gentlemen  in  arms  and  authority  for  Kmg  James ; 
and  whether  you  really,  sir,  be  that  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  has  been  so 
long  supposed  dead  in  confinement,  or  whether  yon  be  an  impostor  assum- 
ing his  name  and  title,  we  will  use  the  freedom  of  detaining  you,  till  your 
appearance  here,  at  this  moment,-  is  better  accounted  for ;  we  will  have  no 
spies  airon^  us.    Seize  on  him,  m^  friends." 

But  the  domestics  shrunk  back  in  doubt  and  alarm.    Sir  Frederick  him 
•elf  stepped  forward  towards  the  Recluse,  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  his  person 
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irhen  I  n  proi^ress  was  tnddenlT  stopped  bj  the  glittering  point  of  a  partisan, 
which  the  stordy  hand  of  Hobbie  Elliot  presented  against  his  bosom. 

^  V\\  gar  day-light  shine  throasfa  ye,  if  you  offer  to  steer  him  I"  said  the 
stout  Borderer ;  "  stand  back,  or  I'll  strike  ye  through !  Naebody  shall  lay 
a  fineer  oo  Eishie;  he's  a  canny  neighbourly  nan,  aye  ready  to  make  a 
friend  help;  and,  though  ye  may  think  him  a  lamiter,  yet,  grippie  for 
grippie,  fnend,  FU  wad  a  wether  he'll  make  the  bluid  spin  frae  nnder  yoni 
naiis.    He's  a  teugh  carle,  Eishie  1  he  grips  like  a  smith's  yice/' 

^  What  has  brought  yon  here,  Elliot  7"  said  Mareschal ;  **  who  called  on 
yea  for  interference  ?" 

'*  Troth,  Mareschal-Wells,''  answered  Hobbie,  *'  I  am  just  come  here,  wi' 
twenty  or  thretty  mair  &  as,  in  my  ain  name  and  the  Kmg's  —  or  Queen's, 
ca'  they  her?  and  Canny  Elshie's  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  the  peace,  and 

Ky  back  some  ill  usage  EUieslaw  has  gien  me.    A  bonny  breakfast  the 
ms  gae  me  the  ither  morning,  and  him  at  the  bottom  on't ;  and  trow  ye  I 
wasna  ready  to  sapper  him  up  7    Ye  needna  lay  your  hands  on  your  swords, 

Sintlemen,  the  hoose  is  ours  wi'  little  din ;  for  the  doors  were  open,  and 
ere  had  been  ower  muckle  punch  amang  your  folk ;  we  took  tiieir  swords 
and  piatols  as  easily  as  ye  wad  shiel  peacods." 

Mareschal  rushed  out»  and  immediately  re-entered  the  chapel. 

**  By  Heayen  I  it  is  true.  Sir  Fredenck ;  the  house  is  filled  with  armed 
men,  and  our  drunken  beasts  are  aU  disarmed.  Draw,  and  let  us  fight  our 
way." 

*'  Binna  rash  —  binna  rash,"  exclaimed  Hobbie ;  "  hear  me  a  bit.  We 
mean  ye  nae  harm ;  but,  as  ye  are  in  arms  for  King  James,  as  ye  ca'  him, 
and  the  prelates,  we  thought  it  right  to  keep  up  the  anld  neighbour  war, 
and  stand  up  for  the  f other  ane  and^  the  Kirk;  hut  we'll  no  hurt  a  hair  o' 
your  heads,  if  ye  like  to  gang  hame  quietly.  And  it  will  beyour  best  way, 
for  there's  sure  news  come  frae  Loudoun,  that  him  they  ca'  B&nz,  or  Byng, 
or  what  is't,  has  bane'd  the  French  shi^s  and  the  new  king  aff  the  coast 
howeyer ;  sae  ye  had  best  bide  content  wi'  auld  Nanse  for  want  of  a  better 
Queen." 

Ratcliffe,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  confirmed  these  accounts  so  uu- 
fayourable  to  the  Jacobite  interest  Sir  Frederick,  almost  instantly,  and 
without  taking  loaye  of  any  one^  left  the  castle,  with  such  of  his  attendants 
as  were  able  to  follow  him. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  Mareschal  ?"  said  Ratcliffe. 

*'  Why,  faith,"  answered  he,  smiling,  **  I  hardly  know ;  my  spirit  is  too 
great,  and  my  fortune  too  small,  for  me  to  follow  the  example  of  tne  doughty 
bridegroom.    It  is  not  in  my  nature,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while.'' 

"  Well,  then,  disperse  your  men,  and  remain  quiet,  and  this  will  be  oyer- 
Inoked,  as  there  has  been  no  overt  act." 

'*  Hout,  ay,"  said  Elliot,  "just  let  byganes  be  byganes,  and  a'  friends 
a»iin ;  deil  ane  I  bear  malice  at  but  Westburnfiat,  and  I  hae  gien  him  baith 
a  net  skin  and  a  cauld  ane.  I  badna  changed  three  blows  of  the  broad- 
sword wi'  him  before  he  lap  the  window  into  the  castle-moat,  and  swattered 
thr  ragh  it  like  a  wild-duck.  He's  a  clever  fallow,  indeed  t  maun  kilt  awa 
wi'  ae  bonmr  lass  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  less  wadna  serve 
him !  but  if  he  disna  kilt  himself  out  o'  the  country,  I'se  kilt  him  wi'  a  tow, 
for  the  Castleton  meeting's  clean  blawn  ower ;  his  friends  will  no  counte- 
nance him." 

During  the  general  confusion,  Isabella  had  thrown  herself  at  the  foet  of 
her  kinsman.  Sir  Sdward  Mauley,  for  so  we  must  now  call  the  Solit(./y,  to 
express  at  once  her  gratitude,  and  to  beseech  forgiveness  fi>r  her  father. 
The  eyes  of  all  began  to  be  fixed  on  them,  as  soon  as  their  own  agitation 
and  the  bustle  of  the  attendants  had  somewhat  abated.  Miss  Yer*)  kneeled 
beside  the  tomb  of  her  mother,  to  whose  statue  her  features  exnibited  a 
marked  Tesembl%nce.    She  held  the  hand  of  the  Dwarf,  which  rii*  kissed 
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repeat  oil  ly  and  bathed  with  tears.  He  stood  fixed  and  motionleaa,  except 
ing  ihat  his  eyes  glanced  alternately  on  the  marble  fiffure  and  the  Uyiii^ 
suppliant.  At  length,  the  lar£;e  drops  which  gathered  on  his  eye-lashea 
compelled  him  to  draw  his  hand  across  them. 

**  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  tears  and  I  had  done ;  but  we  shed  them  as 
oar  birth,  and  their  spring  dries  not  until  we  are  in  our  graves.  But  no 
melting  of  the  heart  shall  dissolve  my  resolution.  I  part  here,  at  once,  and 
for  ever,  with  all  of  which  the  memory,"  (looking  to  the  tomb,)  "  or  the 
presence,"  (he  pressed  Isabella's  hand,)  "  is  dear  to  me.  Speak  not  to  me  1 
attempt  not  to  thwart  my  determination  I  it  will  avail  nothing ;  you  will  hear 
of  ana  see  this  lump  of  deformitj^  no  more.  To  you  I  shidl  be  dead  ere  I  am 
actually  in  my  grave,  and  you  will  think  of  me  as  of  a  fnend  diseneumbered 
from  the  toils  and  crimes  of  existence." 

He  kissed  Isabella  on  the  forehead,  impressed  another  kiss  on  the  brow 
of  the  statue  by  which  she  knelt,  and  left  the  chapel  followed  by  Batclifie. 
Isabella,  almost  exhausted  by  the  emotions  of  the  da^ ,  was  carried  to  her 
apartment  by  her  women.  Most  of  the  other  guests  mspersed,  after  faavini; 
separately  endeavoured  to  impress  on  all  who  would  listen  to  them  their 
disapprobation  of  the  plots  formed  against  the  government,  or  their  regret 
for  having  engaged  in  them.  Hobbie  Elliot  assumed  the  command  of  the 
castle  for  the  night,  and  mounted  a  regular  guard.  He  boasted  not  a  little 
of  the  alacrity  with  which  his  friends  and  he  had  obeyed  a  hasty  summons 
received  from  Elshie  through  the  faithful  Ratcliffe.  And  it  was  a  luckj 
shance,  he  said,  that  on  that  very  day  they  had  got  notice  that  Westbomflat 
did  not  intend  to  keep  his  tryste  at  Castleton,  but  to  hold  them  at  defiance ; 
90  that  a  considerable  pjarly  had  assembled  at  the  Heugh-foot,  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  robber's  tower  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
and  their  course  was  easily  directed  to  Ellieslaw  Castle. 


C|o{itFr  t|t  (£igl|ttttit|. 


Lnt  foeiM  of  «U. 


To  doM  this  itnuige  •vantfol  history. 

Ab  Tou  Lnu  If. 

On  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  presented  Miss  Yere  witk  a 
&om  her  father,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenor  :— 

''Mr  DBARE9T  GhILD, 

"  The  malice  of  a  persecuting  government  will  compel  me,  for  mj  own 
safety,  to  retreat  abroad,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  in  foreign  parts.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  accompany,  or  follow  me ;  you  will  attend  to  my  intereel 
and  your  own  more  effectually  by  remaining  where  you  are.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the  causes  of  the  strange 
events  which  yesterday  took  place.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  usage  I  have  received  from  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  is  your  nearest 
kinsman  bj  the  mother's  side ;  but  as  he  has  declared  you  his  heir,  and  if 
to  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  I  account 
it  a  full  atonement.  I  am  aware  he  has  never  forgiven  the  preference  which 
yout  mother  i^ve  to  my  addresses,  instead  of  complying  with  the  terms  of 
a  m>rt  of  family  compact,  which  absurdly  and  tyrannically  destined  her  to 
^ed  her  deformed  relative.  The  shock  was  even  sufficient  to  unsettle  his 
wits,  (which,  indeed,  wore  never  over-well  arranged,)  and  I  had,  as  the 
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husliftDd  )f  hi?  nearest  kinswoman  and  heir,  the  delicate  task  of  taking  care 
if  bis  person  and  property,  until  he  was  reinstated  in  the  management  of 
the  latter  by  those  who,  no  doubt,  thought  they  were  doine  him  justice ; 
although  if  some  parts  of  his  subsequent  conduct  be  examined,  it  will  appeal 
thai  he  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been  left  under  the  influence  of  a 
mild  and  salutary  restraint. 

"  In  one  particular,  however,  he  showed  a  sense  of  the  ties  of  blood,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  frailty ;  for  while  he  sequestered  himself  closely  from 
the  world,  under  various  names  and  disguises,  and  insisted  on  spreading  a 
report  of  his  own  death,  (in  which  to  gratify  him  I  willingly  acqniescc«,| 
be  left  at  my  disposal  the  rents  of  a  great  proportion  of  his  estates,  ana 
especially  all  those,  which,  having  belonged  to  your  mother,  reverted  to 
him  as  a  male  fief.  In  this  he  may  have  thoueht  that  he  was  actinc 
with  extreme  generosity,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  ^1  impartial  men.  he  wiu 
only  be  considered,  as  having  fulfilled  a  natural  obligation,  seeing  that,  in 
justice,  if  not  in  strict  law,  you  must  be  considered  as  the  heir  of  your 
mother,  and  I  as  your  legal  administrator.  Instead,  therefore,  of  consider- 
ing myself  as  loaded  with  obligations  to  Sir  Edward  on  this  account,  I  think 
I  had  reason  to  complain  that  these  remittances  were  only  doled  out  to  me 
at  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who,  moreover,  exacted  from  me  mortgagee 
over  my  paternal  estate  of  Ellieelaw  for  any  sums  which  I  required  as  an 
extra  advance ;  and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  insinuated  himself  into  the 
absolute  management  and  control  of  my  property.  Or,  if  all  this  seeming 
friendship  was  employed  by  Sir  Edward  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  a  oomr 
plete  command  of  my  affairs,  and  acquiring  the  power  of  ruining  me  at  hia 
pleasure,  I  feel  myself,  I  must  repeat,  still  lees  bound  by  the  sfieged  obli- 
gation. 

'*  About  the  autumn  of  last  year,  as  I  understand,  either  his  own  craied 
imagination,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  hinted, 
brought  him  down  to  this  country.  His  allied  motive,  it  seems,  was  a 
desire  of  seeing  a  monument  which  he  had  directed  to  be  raised  in  the 
chapel  over  the  tomb  of  your  mother.  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who  at  this  time  had 
done  me  the  honour  to  make  my  house  his  own,  had  the  complaisance  to 
introduce  him  secretly  into  the  chapel.  The  consequence,  as  he  informs 
me,  was  a  frenzy  of  several  hours,  during  which  he  fled  into  the  neighbour- 
ing moors,  in  one  of  the  wildest  spots  of  which  he  chose,  when  he  was  som^ 
what  recovered,  to  fix  his  mansion,  and  set  up  for  a  sort  of  country  empiric, 
a  character  which,  even  in  his  best  days,  he  was  fond  of  assuming.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  instead  of  informing  me  of  these  circumstances,  that  1 
might  have  had  the  relative  of  my  late  wife  taken  such  care  of  as  his  calam- 
itous condition  required,  Mr.  Mtcliffe  seems  to  have  had  such  culpable 
indulgence  for  his  irregular  plans  as  to  promise  and  even  swear  secrecy 
concerning  them.  He  visited  Sir  Edward  often,  and  assisted  in  the  fantas- 
tic task  he  had  taken  upon  him  of  constructing  a  hermitage.  Nothing  they 
appear  to  have  dreaded  more  than  a  discovery  of  their  intercourse. 

"  The  ground  was  open  in  every  direction  around,  and  a  small  subter* 
ranean  cave,  probably  sepulchral,  which  their  researches  had  detected  near 
the'  great  ^nite  pillar,  served  to  conceal  Ratcliffe,  when  any  one  ap- 
proached his  master.  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  my  love,  that  this 
eecrecy  must  have  had  some  strong  motive.  It  is  also  remarkable,  thai 
while  I  thought  my  unhappy  friend  was  residing  among  the  Monks  of  Lt 
Trappe,  he  should  have  oeen  actually  living,  for  many  months,  in  this 
bizarre  disguise,  within  five  miles  of  my  house,  and  obtaining  regular  infoi^ 
otation  of  my  most  private  movements,  either  by  Ratcliffe,  or  through  West- 
burnflat  or  others,  whom  he  had  the  means  to  bribe  to  any  extent.  He 
makes  it  a  crime  against  me  that  I  endeavoured  to  establish  your  marriagi? 
with  Sir  Frederick.  I  acted  for  the  best;  but  if  Sir  Edward  Mauley  thoughf 
>th(?i'wifie,  why  did  he  not  step  manfally  forward,  express  hip  owr  purpose 
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of  beoomiBg  a  party  to  the  Mttlementi,  and  take  that  interest  which  h»  ia 
entitled  to  claun  in  you  as  heir  to  his  great  property  f 

'*  Even  now,  though  yonr  rash  and  ecoentric  relation  is  somewhat  tudj 
in  announcing  his  purpose,  I  am  &r  from  opposing  my  authority  ai^nst 
his  wishes,  although  the  person  he  desires  you  to  reeard  as  your  futars 
husband  be  young  Eamscliff,  the  yery  last  whom  I  siionld  hafe  thought 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  him,  oonsiikring  a  certain  fatal  eyent.  Bu*  I 
giye  my  free  and  hearty  consent,  proyiding  the  settlements  are  drawn  m 
such  an  irreyocable  form  as  may  secure  my  child  from  suffering  by  that 
state  of  dependence,  and  that  sudden  and  eaoseless  revocation  of  allow- 


you,  my 

the  wisdom  of  Proyidence  and  to  your  own  prudence,  begging  you  to  kee 
no  time  in  securing  those  adyantages,  which  the  fickleness  of  your  kinsman 
has  withdrawn  from  me  to  shower  upon  you. 

"  Mr.  Ratclifie  mentioned  Sir  Edward's  intention  to  settle  a  considefable 
sum  upon  me  yearly,  for  my  nuuntenance  in  foreign  parts ;  but  this  my 
heart  is  too  proud  to  accept  uom  him.  I  told  him  I  haa  a  dear  child,  who^ 
while  in  afiluence  herself^  would  neyer  suffer  me  to  be  in  poyer^.  I  thought 
it  right  to  intimate  this  to  him  pretty  roundly,  that  wnateyer  increase  be 
settled  upon  you,  it  may  be  calculated  so  as  to  coyer  this  necessary  and 
natural  encumbrance.  I  shall  willingly  settle  upon  you  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Ellieslaw,  to  show  my  parental  affection  and  disinterested  seal 
for  promoting  your  settlement  in  life.  The  annual  interest  of  debts  i^arged 
on  the  estate  somewhat  exceeds  the  income,  eyen  after  a  reasonable  rent 
has  been  put  upon  the  mansion  and  mains.  But  as  all  the  debts  are  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Ratdiffe,  as  your  kinsman's  trustee,  he  will  not  be  a 
troublesome  creditor.  And  here  I  must  quake  you  aware,  that  thcwgh  I 
have  to  complain  of  Mr.  Ratdiffe's  conduct  to  me  personiJly,  I,  neterth^ 
less,  believe  nim  a  just  and  upright  man,  with  whom  you  maj  safely  con- 
sult on  your  affairs,  not  to  mention  that  to  cherish  his  good  opinion  wili  be 
the  best  way  to  retain  that  of  your  kinsman.  Remember  me  to  Marchie — 
h  hope  he  will  not  be  troubled  on  account  of  late  matters.  I  will  writs 
more  fully  firran  the  Continent    Meanwhile,  I  rest  your  loying  father, 

«<RiCBAao  Yku." 

The  above  letter  throws  the  only  additional  li^t  which  we  have  been 
able  to  procure  upon  the  earlier  part  of  our  story.  It  was  Bobbie's  opinion, 
and  may  be  that  of  most  €£  our  readers,  that  the  Recluse  of  Mncklestane-Moor 
had  but  a  kind  of  foaming,  or  twilight  understanding;  and  that  he  had 
neither  very  clear  yiews  as  to  what  he  himself  wanted,  nor  was  apt  to  pui^ 
sue  his  ends  by  the  clearest  and  most  direct  means ;  so  that  to  seek  the  clew 
of  his  conduct,  was  likened,  by  Hobbie,  to  looking  for  a  straight  path 
through  a  common,  oyer  which  are  a  hundred  devious  tracks,  but  not  one 
distinct  line  of  road. 

When  Isabella  had  perused  the  letter,  her  first  inquiry  was  after  her 
fiUher.  He  had  left  the  castle,  she  was  informed,  early  m  the  morning 
after  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  and  was  idready  far  on  his  way 
lo  tiie  next  port,  where  he  might  expect  to  find  shipping  for  the  Continents 

''  Where  was  Sir  Edward  Mauley  V 

No  one  had  seen  the  Dwarf  since  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding 
eveuing. 

<•  Odd,  if  ony  thing  has  befa'en  puir  Elshie,"  said  Hobbie  Elliot,  "  I  wad 
rather  I  were  harried  ower  a^n.'^ 

He  immediately  rode  to  his  dwelling,  and  the  remaining  she-goat  came 
biealing  Ui  meet  him,  for  her  milking^time  was  long  past  The  Solitary 
sras  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  his  door,  contrary  to  wont,  was  open,  his  fii^ 
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^zviMoished,  and  the  wliole  hat  WM  leift  I&  the  Btftte  whidk  it  exhibited  on 
lanbelia's  Tisit  to  him.  It  wm  piett^  clear  that  the  means  of  eonvejance 
wfaiefa  had  brought  the  Dwarf  to  Sllieelaw  on  the  ]»«eeding  OTening,  had 
renxived  him  from  it  to  some  other  place  of  abode*  Hobbie  returned  die 
i)oiiiioiale  to  the  castle. 

**  I  am  doubting  ire  hae  lost  Canny  Slshie  for  gade  an^  a'.*' 

**  Yoo  have  indeed,''  said  Batcliffe,  prodncine  a  paper,  which  he  pnt  into 
Hobbie'fl  hands ;  *'  bat  read  that,  and  you  wilTperoeiTe  joa  have  oeen  no 
loser  bj  baring  known  him." 

It  was  a  short  deed  of  gift,  by  which  **  Shr  Sdward  Manley,  otherwise 
called  Stshender  the  Recluse,  endowed  Halbert  or  Hobbie  EUiot,  and  Grace 
Armstrong,  in  full  property,  with  a  considerable  sum  borrowed  by  Elliot 
from  bim?' 

Hobbie^B  joy  was  mingled  with  Iselings  which  brought  tears  down  his 
ron^  cheeks. 

"  If  s  a  queer  tiling,''  he  said ;  **  but  I  canna  joy  in  the  gear,  unless  I  kend 
the  putr  body  was  happy  that  gare  it  me." 

**  rfezt  to  enjoying  nap^iness  ourselTce,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  haling  bestowea  it  on  others.  Had  all  my  master's  benefits  been 
conferred  like  the  present^  what  .a  different  return  would  they  haye  produced ! 
But  the  indiscriminate  profusion  that  would  glut  aTarice,  or  sappljr  prodi- 
gatiW,  neither  does  gooo,  nor  is  rewarded  by  gratitude.  It  is  sowing  the 
wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

**  And  that  wad  be  a  light  har'st,"  said  Hobbie ;  **  but,  wi'  my  young 
leddie's  leave,  I  wad  fain  take  down  Elshie's  skepe  o'  bees,  and  set  them 
in  Grace's  bit  flower  yard  at  the  Heugh-foot— they  shall  ne'er  be  smeekit 
by  ony  o'  huz.  And  the  puir  goat,  she  would  be  negleckit  about  a  mat 
feoun  like  this ;  and  she  could  feed  bonnily  on  our  lily  lea  by  the  bum 
side,  and  the  hounds  wad  ken  her  in  a  day's  time,  and  nerer  fiish  her,  and 
Graee  wad  milk  her  ilka  mominr  wi*  her  ain  hand,  for  Elshie's  sake ;  for 
though  he  was  thrawn  and  cankered  in  his  couTcrse,  he  likeit  dumb  creatures 
weel?' 

Hobble's  reejuests  were  readiljr  granted,  not  without  some  wonder  at 
the  natnnd  delicacy  of  feeling  which  pointed  out  to  him  this  mode  of  dis- 
playing his  gratitude.  He  was  delighted  when  Ratcliffe  informed  him  that 
Bis  benefactor  should  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  care  which  he  took  of  his 
favourite. 

"  And  mind  be  sni|)  and  tell  him  that  grannie  and  the  titties,  and,  abune 
a',  Grace  and  mysell,  are  weel  and  thriving,  and  that  it's  a'  his  doing — ^ti^at 
eanna  but  please  him,  ane  wad  think." 

And  Elliot  and  the  family  at  Heugh-foot  were,  and  continued  to  be,  as 
fortunate  and  happy  as  his  undaunt^  honesty,  tenderness,  and  galLintry, 
so  well  merited. 

All  bar  between  the  marriage  of  Eamseliff  and  Isabella  was  now  removed, 
and  the  settiements  which  Rateliffe  produced  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  might  have  satisfied  the  cupidity  of  Ellieslaw  himself.  But  Miss 
Yere  and  Rateliffe  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention  to  Eamseliff  that  one 
great  motive  of  Sir  Edward,  in  thus  loading  the  young  pair  witii  benefits, 
was  to  expiate  his  having,  many  years  before,  shed  the  olood  of  his  father 
in  a  hasty  brawl.  If  it  be  true,  as  Kateliffe  asserted,  tiiat  the  DwarTs  extreme 
misanthropy  seemed  to  relax  somewhat,  under  the  consciousness  of  having 
diffused  happiness  among  so  many,  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance 
might  probaoly  be  one  of  his  chief  motives  for  refusing  obstinately  ever  to 
witness  their  state  of  contentment. 

Maresohal  hunted,  shot,  and  drank  claret — tired  of  the  country,  went 
abroad,  served  three  campaigns,  came  home,  and  married  Lucy  Ildei  ton. 

Tears  fled  over  the  heads  of  Eamseliff  and  his  wife,  and  found  an  1  lef) 
them  contented  and  happy.     The  scheming  ambition  of  Sir  Fietierick 
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Lan^ey  engaged  him  in  the  unfortunate  insurrection  of  1715.  He  wu 
made  prisoner  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  with  the  Earl  of  Denrentwater, 
and  others.  His  defence,  and  the  djin^  speech  which  he  made  at  hit 
execution,  may  be  found  in  the  State  Trials.  Mr.  Yere,  supplied  by  his 
daughter  with  an  ample  income,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  engsg^ 
deeply  in  the  affair  of  Law's  bank  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  l^  immensely  rich.  But,  on  the 
bursting  of  that  famous  bubble,  he  was  so  much  chagrmed  at  being  agtb 
reduced  to  a  moderate  annuity,  (although  he  saw  thousands  of  his  eompa 
nions  in  misfortune  absolutely  starving,)  that  vexation  of  mind  brought  on 
a  paralytic  stroke,  of  which  he  died,  after  lingering  under  its  eflfoda  a  few 
wQiikw 

Willie  of  Westbumflat  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Hobbie  Elliot,  as  his  betten 
did  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law.  His  patriotism  urged  him  to  serve  hii 
country  abroad,  while  his  reluctance  to  leave  his  native  soil  pressed  him 
rather  to  remain  in  the  beloved  island,  and  collect  purses,  wstches,  snd 
rings  on  the  highroads  at  home.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  first  impulse 
prevailed,  and  he  joined  the  army  under  Marlborough ;  obtained  a  com- 
mission, to  which  he  was  recommended  by  his  services  in  collecting  cattle 
for  the  commissariat ;  returned  home  after  many  years,  with  some  money, 
(how  come  by  Heaven  only  knows,) — demolished  the  peel-house  at  West- 
bumflat, and  built,  in  its  stead,  a  high  narrow  ongtead,  of  three  stories,  with 
a  chimney  at  each  end — drank  brandy  with  the  neighbours,  whom,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  had  plundered-— died  in  his  bed,  and  is  recorded  upon  hie 
tombstone  at  KirkwhisUe,  (still  extant,)  as  having  played  all  the  parte  of  s 
brave  soldier,  a  discreet  neighbour,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  resided  usually  with  the  familv  at  Ellieslaw,  but  regularly 
every  spring  and  autumn  he  absented  himself  for  about  a  month.  On  the 
direction  and  purpose  of  his  periodical  journejr  he  remiuned  steadily  silent; 
but  it  was  well  understood  that  he  was  then  in  attendance  on  his  unfortu- 
nate patron.  At  length,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  visits,  his  graTe 
countenance  and  deep  mourning  dress,  announced  to  the  Ellieslaw  fiunily 
that  their  benefactor  was  no  more.  Sir  Edward's  death  made  no  addition 
to  their  fortune,  for  he  bad  divested  himself  of  his  property  durinz  his  life- 
time, and  chiefly  in  their  favour.  Ratcliffe,  his  sole  conndant»  died  at  s 
fTood  old  age,  but  without  ever  naming  the  place  to  which  his  master  hsQ 
finally  retired,  or  the  manner  of  his  death,  or  the  place  of  his  burial  It 
was  supposed  that  on  all  these  particulars  his  patron  had  eigoined  him 
strict  secrecy. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Elshie  from  his  extraordinary  hennitige 
corroborated  the  reports  which  the  common  people  had  spread  concerning 
him.  Many  believed  that,  havingyentured  to  enter  a  consecrated  building, 
contrary  to  his  paction  with  the  Evil  One,  he  had  been  bodily  carri^  ci 
while  on  his  return  to  his  cottage ;  but  most  are  of  opinion  that  he  only 
disappeared  for  a  season,  and  continues  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time  among 
the  nills.  And  retaining,  according  to  custom,  a  more  vivid  recollection 
of  his  wild  and  desperate  language,  than  of  the  benevolent  tendency  of  most 
of  his  actions,  he  is  usually  identified  with  the  malignant  demon  called 
the  Man  of  the  Moors,  whose  feate  were  quoted  by  Mrs.  Elliot  to  her  grand- 
sons;  and,  aooordingly,  is  generally  represented  as  bewitching  the  sheep, 
causing  the  ewes  to  keb^  that  is,  to  cast  their  lambs,  or  seen  loosening  the 
impending  wreath  of  snow  to  precipitate  its  weight  on  suoh  as  take  dbelfeer, 
during  the  storm,  beneath  the  bank  of  a  torrent,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
a  deep  glen.  In  short,  the  evils  most  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  pastoral  country  are  inscribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Qi.arK  DwAar. 
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It  It  nii^ty  well,  nid  the  priest ;  pray,  Iftndlord,  bring  me  thoee  book%  Ibr  I  hav* 
»  Dtnd  to  see  tbem.  With  ell  mjr  hesrtf  easwered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  ehaia- 
ber,  he  brought  ont  a  little  old  eloke-bng^  with  a  paAoek  aad  efaaiB  to  it,  aad  opeaiag 
It,  he  took  oat  three  large  toIum%  aad  eene  maawori^  >M**  wrifttan  in  a  flne 
ihaiaeter.— Jartii's  TVoaelafiem 
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INTRODUCTION  —  (1829.) 

Thk  remarkablo  persoD,  called  by  the  title  of  Old  Mortality,  was  well 
knowD  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  lost  century.  His  real  name  was 
Robert  Paterson.  He  was  a  natiye,  it  is  said,  of  the  parish  of  Glosebum, 
in  Dumfries-shire,  and  pri>bably  a  mason  by  profession  —  at  least  educated 
to  the  use  of  the  chisel.  Whetlier  fismrjly  dissensions,  or  the  deep  and  en- 
thusiastic feeling  of  supposed  duty,  droye  him  to  leaye  his  dwelling,  and 
adopt  the  singular  mode  of  life  in  which  he  wandered,  like  a  palmer,  through 
Scotland,  is  not  known.  It  could  not  bo  poyerty,  howeyer,  which  prompted 
his  journeys,  for  he  neyer  accepted  anything  beyond  the  ho^itality  wnich 
was  willingly  rendered  him,  and  when  that  was  not  proffered,  he  always 
had  money  enough  to  provide  for  his  own  humble  wants.  His  personal 
appearance,  and  fayourite,  or  rather  sole  occupation,  are  accurately  described 
in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  the  following  work. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since,  or  more,  that  the  author  met  this  singular 
person  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  when  spending  a  day  or  two  with 
the  late  learned  and  excellent  clergyman,  Mr.  Walker,  me  minister  of  that 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  a  close  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
I)unnottar,  and  other  subjects  of  antiquarian  research  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Old  Mortality  chanced  to  be  at  the  same  place,  on  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  his  pilgrimage ;  for  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  though  lying  in  the 
anti-covenanting  district  of  the  Mearns,  was,  with  the  parish  church-yard, 
celebrated  for  the  oppressions  sustained  there  by  the  Cameronians  in  the 
time  of  James  II. 

It  was  in  1685,  when  Argyle  was  threatening  a  descent  upon  Scotland, 
and  Monmouth  was  preparing  to  invade  the  west  of  England,  that  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  with  cruel  precaution,  made  a  general  arrest  of  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  supposed, 
from  their  religious  principles,  to  be  inimical  to  Government,  together  with 
many  women  and  cnildren.  These  captives  were  driven  northward  like  a 
flock  of  bullocks,  but  with  less  ^precaution  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and 
finally  penned  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar, 
fiaving  a  window  opening  to  the  front  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs  the 
German  Ocean.  They  had  suffered  not  a  little  on  the  journey,  and  were 
much  hurt  both  at  the  scoffs  of  the  northern  prelates,  and  the  mocks,  gibes, 
and  contemptuous  tunes  played  by  the  fiddlers  and  pipers  who  had  come 
from  eve~y  quarter  as  they  passed,  to  triumph  oyer  tne  rovilers  of  their 
calling.  The  repose  which  the  melancholy  dungeon  afforded  them  wae 
anything  but  undisturbed.  The  guards  made  them  pay  for  every  indul- 
gence, even  that  of  water ;  and  when  some  of  the  prisoners  resisted  a 
demand  no  unreasonable,  and  insisted  on  their  right  to  have  this  necessary 
«f  life  untaxed,  their"  keepers  emptied  the  water  on  the  prison  floors,  say- 
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itig,  *  If  they  vrere  obliged  to  bring  water  for  the  canting  whigs,  thej  were 
not  boand  to  afford  them  the  use  of  bowlg  or  pitchers  gratis." 

In  this  prison,  which  is  still  termed  the  Whig's  Vanlt,  several  died  of  the 
disoases  incidental  to  such  a  situation ;  and  others  broke  their  limbs,  and 
incurred  fatal  injury,  in  desperate  attempts  to  escape  from  their  stem 
prison-house.  Over  the  graves  of  these  unhappy  persons,  their  friendSy 
after  tlie  Revolution,  erected  a  monument  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
"  This  peculiar  shrine  of  the  Whig  martyrs  is  very  much  honoured  by  their 
descendants,  though  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  laad  of  their 
captivity  and  death.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  told  mo,  that  being 
once  upon  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  probably  about  forty  years 
since,  he  had  the* bad  luck  to  involve  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages 
and  tracks  which  cross,  in  every  direction,  the  extensive  waste  callea  Lochar 
Moss,  near  Dumfries,  out  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
extricate  himself;  and  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  a  guide, 
since  such  people  as  he  saw  were  engaged  in  digging  their  peats  —  a  work 
of  paramount  necessity,  which  will  hardly  brook  interruption.  Mr.  Walker 
oouid,  therefore,  only  procure  unintelligible  directions  in  the  southern 
broeue,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Meams.  He  was  beginning 
to  think  himself  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  he  stated  his  case  to  a  farmer 
of  rather  the  better  class,  who  was  employed,  as  the  others,  in  digging  his 
winter  fuel.  The  old  man  at  first  made  the  same  excnse  with  those  who 
had  already  declined  acting  as  the  traveller's  guide ;  but  perceiving  him  in 
great  perplexity,  and  paying  the  respect  due  to  his  profession,  *'  You  are  a 
clergyman,  sir?"  he  said.  Mr.  Walker  assented.  "And  I  observe  from 
your  speech,  that  you  are  from  the  north  ?"  — "  Tou  are  right,  m j  good 
friend,"  was  the  reply.  **  And  may  I  ask  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  place 
called  Dunnottar?"  —  **!  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  my  friend," 
said  Mr.  Walker,  '*  since  I  have  been  several  years  the  minister  of  the 
parish."  —  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Dumfriesian,  "  for  one  of  my 
near  relations  lies  buried  there,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  a  monument  over 
his  grave.  I  would  give  half  of  what  I  am  aught,  to  know  if  it  is  still  in 
existence."  —  "He  was  one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Whig's  Vault  at 
the  castle?"  said  the  minister;  "for  there  are  few  southlanders  besides 
lying  in  our  churchyard,  and  none,  I  think,  having  monuments."  —  "  Even 
sae  —  even  sae,"  said  the  old  Cameronian,  for  such  was  the  farmer.  He 
then  laid  down  his  spade,  cast  on  his  coat,  and  heartily  offered  to  see  the 
minister  out  of  the  moss,  if  he  should  lose  the  rest  of  the  fUiy's  dargtte^ 
Mr.  Walker  was  able  to  requite  him  amply,  in  his  opinion,  by  reciting  the 
epitaph,  which  he  remembered  by  heart.  The  old  man  was  enchanted  with 
finding  the  memory  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  faithfally  re- 
eorded  amongst  the  names  of  brother  sufferers ;  and  rejecting  all  other  offers 
of  recompense,  only  requested,  after  he  had  guided  Mr.  Walker  to  a  safe 
and  dry  road,  that  he  would  let  him  have  a  written  copy  of  the  inscription. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  listening  to  this  story,  and  looking  at  the  monument 
referred  to,  that  I  saw  Old  Mortality  engaged  in  his  daily  task  of  cleaning 
and  repairing  the  ornaments  and  epitaphs  upon  the  tomb.  His  appearance 
and  equipment  were  exactly  as  described  in  the  Novel.  I  was  very  desirous 
K>  see  something  of  a  person  so  singular,  and  expected  to  have  <£>ne  so,  as 
ho  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  hospitable  ana  liberal^pirited  minister. 
But  thougn  Mr.  Walker  invited  him  up  after  dinner  to  partake  of  a  j^ass 
of  spirits  and  water,  to  which  he  was  supp  ^sed  not  to  be  very  averse,  yet 
he  would  not  speak  frankly  upon  the  subjf  *t  of  his  occnpation.  He  was 
In  bad  humour,  and  had,  according  to  his  p .  rase,  no  freetiom  for  convema- 
tion  with  us. 

His  Hpirit  had  been  sorely  vexed  by  hearing,  in  a  certain  Aberdonian 
kirk,  the  psalmody  directed  by  a  pitch-pipe,  or  some  similar  instrumotit, 
vhich  was  to  Old  Mortality  the  ab  imination  of  abominations.     ne^-hnikM. 
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Altar  alL  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  ease  with  his  company ;  he  might  suspect 
the  questions  asked  bj  a  nortb-conntrj  minister  and  a  yonne  barrister  t) 
•avoor  more  of  idle  curiosity  than  profit.  At  any  rate,  in  the  phrase  of 
John  Bunyan,  Old  Mortalify  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

The  remarkable  figure  and  occupation  of  this  ancient  pilerim  was  re 
called  to  my  memory  by  an  account  transmitted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph 
Train,  superyisor  of  excise  at  Dumfries,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations 
of  a  similar  nature.  From  this,  besides  some  other  circumstances,  amone 
which  are  those  of  the  old  man's  death,  I  learned  the  particulars  described 
in  the  test  I  am  also  informed,  that  the  old  palmer's  family,  in  tlie  third 
generation,  sunriyes,  and  is  highly  respected  both  for  talents  and  worth. 

While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  receiyed  the  follow^ 
ing  communicatioB  from  Mr.  Train,  whose  undeyiating  kindness  had,  during 
the  interyals  of  laborious  duty,  collected  its  materiab  from  an  indubitable 
source :  — 

**  In  the  course  of  my  periodical  yisits  to  the  Glenkens,  I  haye  become  in> 
timateiy  acquainted  with  Robert  Paterson,  a  son  of  Old  Mortality,  who  liyes 
in  the  little  village  of  Blamaclellan ;  and  alUiough  he  is  now  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  preseryes  all  the  yiyacity  of  youth — has  a  most  retentive 
memory,  and  a  mind  stored  with  information  fiir  above  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  person  in  his  station  of  life.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the 
rollowing  particulars  relative  to  his  father,  and  his  descendants  down  to  the 
present  time. 

'*  Robert  Paterson,  alicu  Old  Mortality,  was  the  son  of  Walter  Paterson 
and  Margaret  Scott,  who  occupied  the  farm  of  Haggisha,  in  the  parish  of 
Hawick,  during  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenm  century.  Here  Robert 
was  bom,  in  the  memorable  year  1715. 

**  Being  the  younffest  son  of  a  numerous  fiunily>  he,  at  an  early  age,  went 
to  serve  with  an  elder  brother,  named  Francis,  who  rented,  from  Sir  John 
Jardine  of  Applegarth,  a  small  tract  in  Oomcockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  Elisabeth  Gray, 
daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Jardine,  whom  he  after* 
wards  married.  His  wim  had  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  cook-maid  to 
1^  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Gloseburn,  who  procured  for  her  husband,  from 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  freestone  quarry 
of  Gatelowbsigg,  in  the  parish  of  Morton.  Here  he  built  a  house,  and  had 
as  much  land  as  kept  a  horse  and  cow.  My  informant  cannot  say,  with 
certainty,  the  year  in  which  his  father  took  up  his  residence  at  Gatelow- 
brigg,  but  he  is  sure  it  must  have  been  only  a  short  time  prior  to  the  ^ear 
1746,  as,  during  the  memorable  frost  in  1740,  he  says  his  mother  still  resided 
in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick.  When  the  Highlanders  were 
returning  from  England  on  their  route  to  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1745--6,  they 
plundered  Mr.  Paterson's  house  at  Gatelowbrigg,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner 
as  far  as  Glenbuck,  merely  because  he  said  to  one  of  the  straggling  army, 
that  their  retreat  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  as  the  strone  arm  of  the 
Lord  was  evidently  raised,  not  only  against  the  bloody  and  wicked  house 
of  Stuart,  but  against  all  who  attempted  to  8i4)port  the  abominable  heresies 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  Old  Mor- 
tality had,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his'life,  imbibed  the  religious  enthu* 
•iasm  by  which  he  afterwards  became  so  much  distinguished. 

The  relieious  sect  called  Hill-men,  or  Gameronians,  was  at  that  time 
much  noted  for  austerity  and  devotion,  in  imitation,  of  Cameron,  their 
founder,  of  whose  tenets  Old  Mortality  became  a  most  strenous  supporter. 
Ue  made  frequent  journeys  into  Galloway  to  attend  their  conventicles,  and 
occa9i(«nally  carried  with  him  gravestones  from  his  quarry  at  Gatelowbrigg, 
t/)  keep  in  remembrance  the  righteous  whose  dust  had  been  gathered  tc 
i.iioi£  iathers.  Old  Mortality  was  not  one  of  those  religious  devotees,  who, 
<iUhouach  one  eye  is  seemingly  turned  towards  heaven,  keep  thf  other  oUiad- 
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fastly  fixed  on  some  sublunary  object.  As  bis  enthuf  msm  increiMed,  his 
journeys  into  Galloway  became  more  frequent ;  and  he  ^raduallj  neglected 
even  the  common  prudential  duty  of  proTiding  for  his  offspring.  From 
about  the  year  175o,  he  neglected  wholly  to  return  from  Qalloway  to  his 
wife  and  five  children  at  Gatelowbrigg,  which  induced  her  to  send  her  eldest 
son,  Waiter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Galloway,  in  search  of  hia 
father.  After  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district,  frona 
the  nick  of  Benncorie  to  the  Fell  of  Barullion,  he  found  him  at  last  work 
ing  on  the  Gameronian  monuments,  in  the  old  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist,  oc 
the  west  side  of  the  Dee,  opposite  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Utde 
wanderer  used  all  the  influence  in  his  power  to  induce  his  &ther  tc 
return  to  his  family ;  but  in  vain.  Mrs.  Paterson  sebt  even  some  of  her 
female  children  into  Galloway  in  search  of  their  father,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  persuading  him  to  return  home ;  but  without  any  success.  At  fast, 
in  the  summer  of  1768,  she  removed  to  the  little  upland  village  of  Balma- 
3lellan,  in  the  Glenkens  of  Galloway,  where,  upon  the  small  pittance  derived 
from  keeping  a  little  school,  she  supported  ner  numerous  family  in  a  re- 
spectable manner. 

"  There  is  a  small  monumental  stone  in  the  farm  of  the  Oaldon,  near  the 
House  of  the  Uill,  in  Wigtonshire,  which  is  highly  venerated  as  being  the 
first  erected,  by  Old  Mortality,  to  the  memory  of  several  persons  who  fell 
at  that  place  in  defence  of  their  religious  tenets  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Second.* 

"  From  the  Galdon,  the  labours  of  Old  Mortality,  in  the  course  of  time, 
spread  over  nearly  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  are  few  church- 
yards in  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  or  Dumfries-shire,  where  the  work  of  his 
chisel  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  work  of  any 
other  artist  by  the  primitive  rudeness  of  the  emblems  of  death,  and  of  tlie 
inscriptions  which  adorn  the  ill-formed  blocks  of  his  erection.  This  task 
of  repairing  and  erecting  gravestones,  practised  without  fee  or  reward,  was 
the  only  ostensible  employment  of  this  singular  person  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  The  door  of  every  Oameronian's  house  was  indeed  open  to  him  at 
all  times  when  he  chose  to  enter,  and  he  was  gladly  received  as  an  inmate 
of  the  family ;  but  he  did  not  invariably  accept  of  these  civilities,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  his  frugal  expenses,  found  amongst 
other  little  papers  (some  of  which  I  have  likewise  in  my  posseasion),  in  nis 
pocket-book  auer  his  death :  — 

•*  OcUehouie  qf  FUd,  4M  /fe6niary,  179ft. 
BOBKRT  Pateuon  ddbior  to  Haboabr  CHftrarALi. 

To  dnre  Lndginire  for  Kven  woeka. CU    4    1 

I'o  Foar  Auchiet  of  Ait  Metal, 034 

To  6  Lappies  of  PoUtoes. 013 

To  Lent  Monojr  ftt  tho  time  of  Mr.  Reid'n  Sacrament,    0   6   0 
To  3  Ctkappina  of  Yell  with  bendy  (be  Keelmaa.t    .009 

CO  15   5 
ReeeiTed  in  pert,    .       .    0  10   0 

Onpnid,  .....        .  CO   A   6 

'*  This  statement  shows  the  religious  wanderer  to  have  been  very  poor  in 
his  old  age ;  but  he  was  so  more  by  choice  than  through  necessity,  as,  at 
the  period  here  alluded  to,  his  children  were  all  comfortably  situated,  and 
were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  father  at  home.  But  no  entreaty  conld 
induce  him  to  alter  his  erratic  way  of  life ;  he  travelled  from  one  church- 
yard to  another,  mounted  on  his  old  white  pony,  till  the  last  day  of  his 
existence,  and  died,  as  you  have  described,  at  Bank  hill,  near  Lockerby,  on 
the  14th  February,  1801,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  As  soon  as  his  body 
was  found)  intimation  was  sent  to  his  sons  at  Balmaclellan  ;  but  from  tlw 

*  llie  hoiMc  was  niormetl  hv  a  Captain  Orchnrd  or  Urquharr,  who  wna  iih<><  in  Iho  attadi. 
t  *  A  wer.-kmmii  huruonnk.  muU  alire,  popularly  called  bjr  Uie  wune  of  Old  Ktelybega,  w^ 
keel  or  eluab  with  «»iiicb  fMrmeri  mark  thev  flueka." 
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Igreat  depth  of  the  snow  at  that  time,  the  letter  oommunicating  «he  p«ir 
titulars  of  his  death  was  so  loag  detained  bv  the  wa^,  that  the  remains 
of  the  pilgrim  were  interred  before  any  of  Lis  relations  could  arrive  at 

BankhilL 

"  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  account  of  his  funeral  expenses.- 

the  original  of  ^ich  I  have  in  my  possession  :— 


^Memortmdwm  qf  Me  Htnral  Chargeg  qf  Jioberl  PtdertoHi  who  ffy«i  at  AraUUB 

on  the  \Uh  day  qf  fhbnuay,  180L 

To  a  Coflbn «0  13   0 

To  Muntinir  fnr  do 0   2   8 

To  a  Sliirt  fur  him, 066 

To  ■  pair  of  CcKtan  Stoekii^pi, 0   3   0 

To  Braad  ai  the  PtMiaral, OSS 

To  ChiM  at  diuo, 090 

To  1  pint  RuHM 04S 

To  1  pint  Whnkia, 040 

To  a  man  gnii^  to  Aoaaa, 080 

To  tha  Krava-digar, 010 

To  Lttiuon  far  a  aliMt  to  him 0  3   8 

£3    1  10 
Takao  off  him  whan  dead,   ...    176 

CO  14   4 


^The  above  account  is  authenticated  by  the  son  of  the  deceased. 

"  My  friend  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  even  going  to  Bankhill 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father,  which  I  regret  very  much,  as  he  is  not 
awiure  in  what  churchyard  he  was  interred. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  small  monument  to  his  memory,  I  have 
made  every  posnible  inquiry  wherever  I  thought  there  was  the  least  chante 
of  finding  out  where  Old  Mortality  was  laid ;  but  I  have  done  so  in  vain, 
as  his  death  is  not  registered  in  the  session-book  of  any  of  the  neishbouiv 
ing  parishes.  I  am  sorry  to  think,  that  in  all  probability  this  singular  per- 
son, who  spent  so  many  years  of  his  lengthened  existence  in  striving  with 
his  chisel  and  mallet  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  many  less  deserving  than 
himself,  must  remain  even  without  a  single  stone  to  mark  out  the  resting 
place  of  his  mortal  remains. 

"  Old  Mortality  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Walter,  and  John ;  the  former, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  lives  in  the  village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  is  much  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Walter 
died  several  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  now  respectably  situated 
in  this  point.  John  went  to  America  in  the  year  1776,  and  after  variona 
turns  of  fortune,  settled  at  Baltimore." 

Old  Nol  himself  is  said  to  have  loved  an  innocent  jest  (See  Captain 
Hodgson's  Memoirs.)  Old  Mortality  somewhat  resembled  the  Protector  in 
this  turn  to  festivity.  Like  Master  Silence,  he  had  been  merry  twice  and 
once  in  his  time ;  but  even  his  jests  were  of  a  melancholy  and  sepulchral 
nature,  and  sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience  to  himself,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote : — 

The  old  man  was  at  one  time  following  his  wonted  occupation  of  repair* 
ing  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  churchyard  of  Girthon,  and  the  sexton 
of  the  parish  was  plying  his  kindred  task  at  no  small  distance.  Some 
roguish  urchins  were  sporting  near  them,  and  by  their  noisy  gambols  dis- 
turbing the  old  men  in  their  serious  occupation.  The  most  petulant  of  the 
iuveniie  party  were  two  or  three  boys,  grandchildren  of  a  person  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Cooper  Climent.  This  artist  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
in  Girthon  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  for  making  and  selling  ladles, 
V>ups,  bickers,  bowls,  spoons,  cogues,  and  trenchers,  formed  of  wood,  for 
the  nM  of  the  country  people.  It  must  be  noticed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  the  Cooper's  vessels,  they  were  apt,  when  new,  to  impart 
a  reddish  tinge  to  whatever  liquor  was  put  into  them,  a  circumstance  nol 
sncommon  in  like  cases. 

2r2 
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The  grandchildren  of  this  dealer  in  irooden  work  took  it  into  their  head 
to  ask  the  sexton,  what  use  he  could  possibly  make  of  the  numerous  fru; 
ments  of  old  coffins  which  were  thrown  up  in  opening  new  graves.  *'  w 
you  not  know,"  said  Old  Mortality,  "  that  he  sells  them  to  your  grandfather, 
who  makes  them  into  spoons,  trenchers,  bickers,  bowi^s,  and  so  forth?" 
At  this  assertion,  the  youthful  group  broke  up  in  great  confusion  and  di»> 

8 list,  on  refiectiug  how  many  meals  tney  had  eaten  out  of  dishes  which,  by 
Id  Mortality's  account,  were  only  fit  to  be  used  at  a  banquet  of  witches  or 
of  ghoules.  They  carried  the  tidings  home,  when  many  a  dinner  was 
spoiled  b^  the  loathing  which  the  intelligence  impiurted ;  for  the  account  of 
toe  materi^s  was  supposed  to  explain  the  reddish  tinge,  which,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Cooper's  mme,  had  seemed  somewhat  suspicious.  The  ware  of 
Cooper  Climent  was  rejected  in  horror,  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  rivals  the 
muggers,  who  dealt  in  earthenware.  The  man  of  cutty-spoon  and  ladle 
sawhis  trade  interrupted,  and  learned  the  reason,  by  his  quondam  cus- 
tomers coming  upon  nim  in  wrath  to  return  the  goods  which  were  com- 
posed of  such  unhallowed  materials,  and  demand  repayment  of  their 
money.  In  this  disagreeable  predicament,  the  forlorn  artist  cited  Old  Mor- 
tality into  a  court  of  justice,  where  he  proved  that  the  wood  he  used  in  hit 
trade  was  that  of  the  staves  of  old  wine-pipes  bought  from  smugglers,  with 
whom  the  country  then  abounded^- a  circumstance  which  fullj  accounted 
for  their  imparting  a  colour  to  their  contents.  Old  Mortality  himself  made 
the  fullest  declaration  that  he  had  no  other  purpose  in  making  the  asser- 
tion, than  to  check  the  petulance  of  the  children.  But  it  is  easier  to  take 
away  a  good  name  than  to  restore  it.  Cooper  Clime&tfs  bnnnesB  oontiiiaed 
rt^  Uuigaiah*  and  be  died  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
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PRSLimNART. 

Whj  seeki  he  with  nnweariad  toil 

Tliroiiiili  death**  dim  whIIh  to  ai^  hk  wif, 
Sedaim  his  hmy  apaerted  spofl. 

And  lead  obbvKMi  into  day  t 

LAKOBORJIX. 

*'  M)ST  re<tderfl,"  says  the  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Pattieson^  "  must  dare  wi^ 
Dflmed  with  delight  the  joyous  burst  which  attends  tiie  dismissing  of  a 
Tillage-school  on  a  fine  summer  evening.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  cbiidhood, 
repressed  with  so  much  difficulty  during  the  tedious  hours  of  discipline, 
may  then  be  seen  to  explode,  as  it  were,  in  shout  and  sone,  and  frolic,  aa 
the  little  urchins  join  in  groups  on  their  play-ground,  and  arrange  their 
matches  of  sport  fur  the  evening.  But  there  is  one  individual  who  partakes 
of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  moment  of  dismission,  whose  feelings  arc  not 
•o  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  so  apt  to  receive  his  sympathy.  I 
mean  the  teacher  himself,  who,  stunned  with  the  hum,  and  suffocated  with 
the  closeness  of  his  school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day  (himself  against 
a  host)  in  controlling  petulance,  exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to 
enlighten  stupidity,  and  labouring  to  soften  obstinacy ;  and  whose  very 
powers  of  intellect  have  been  confounded  by  hearing  the  same  duU  lesson 
Repeated  a  hundred  times  W  rote,  and  only  varied  by  the  various  blnnders 
of  the  reciters.  Even  the  flowers  of  classic  genius,  with  which  his  solitary 
fancy  is  most  gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded,  in  his  imagination, 
by  their  connexion  with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishment ;  so  that 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in 
association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blub- 
bering school-boy.  If  to  these  mental  distresses  are  added  a  delicate  frame 
of  body,  and  a  mind  ambitious  of  some  higher  distinction  than  that  of  being 
the  tyrant  of  childhood,  the  reader  may  have  some  slight  conception  of  the 
relief  which  the  solitary  walk,  in  the  cool  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  affords 
to  the  head  which  has  ached,  and  the  nerves  which  have  been  shattered,  for 
BO  many  hours,  in  plying  the  irksome  task  of  public  instruction. 

"To  me  these  evening  strolls  have  been  the  happiest  hours  of  an  unhappy 
life;  and  if  any  gentle  reader  shall  hereafter  find  pleasure  in  perusing  these 
lucubrations,  I  am  not  unwilling  he  should  know  tliat  the  plan  of  them  han 
been  usually  traced  in  those  momenta  when  relief  from  toil  and  clamour, 
combined  with  the  quiet  scenery  around  me,  has  disposed  my  mind  to  the 
task  of  composition. 

*'  My  chief  haunt,  in  these  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  the  banks  of  the 
small  stream,  which,  winding  thr.ugh  a  *lone  vale  of  green  bracken/  passes 
in  fi^nt  of  the  villa^  schoor-house  of  Gandercleuch.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  a  mile,  perhaps,  1  may  be  disturbed  from  my  meditations,  in  on^er  tr 

{ .'JtiT  ) 
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return  the  scrape,  or  doffed  bonnet,  of  such  stragglers  among  mjr  pnpilB  «« 
fish  for  trouts  or  minnows  in  the  little  brook,  or  s^3^  rushes  and  wild  floweiv 
by  its  margin.     But,  beyond  the  space  I  have  mentioned,  the  juvenile  an- 

§ler8  dc  not,  after  sunset,  voluntarily  extend  their  excursions.  The  cause  is^ 
tiat  farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in  a  recess  which  seems  scooped  out 
of  the  side  of  the  steep  heathy  bank,  there  is  a  deserted  burial  sround* 
which  the  little  cowards  are  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight.  To  me^ 
however,  the  place  has  an  inexpressible  cnarm.  It  naa  been  long  the  favoniw 
ite  termination  of  my  walks,  and,  if  my  kind  patron  forgets  not  nis  promise, 
will  (and  probably  at  no  very  distant  day)  oe  my  final  resting-place  after 
my  mortal  pilgrimage.* 

'*  It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the  solemnity  of  feeling  attached  to  ft 
burial-ground,  without  exciting  those  of  a  more  unpleasing  description. 
Having  been  very  little  used  tor  many  years,  the  few  hillocks  whicn  rise 
above  the  level  plain  are  covered  with  the  same  short  velvet  turf.  Th^ 
monuments,  of  which  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight,  are  half  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No  newly-erected  tomb  disturbs 
the  sober  serenity  of  our  reflections  by  reminding  us  of  recent  calamity, 
and  no  rank-springing  grass  forces  upon  our  imagination  the  recollection, 
that  it  owes  its  dark  luxuriance  to  the  foul  and  festering  remnants  of  mor- 
tality which  ferment  beneath.  The  daisy  which  sprinkles  the  sod,  and  the 
harebell  which  hanj^  over  it,  derive  their  pure  nourishment  from  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  their  growth  impresses  us  with  no  degrading  or  disgusting 
recollections.  Death  has  indeea  been  here,  and  its  traces  are  before  us; 
but  they  are  softened  and  deprived  of  their  horror  by  our  distance  from  the 
period  when  they  have  been  first  impressed.  Those  who  sleep  beneath  are 
only  connected  with  us  by  the  reflection,  that  they  have  once  been  what  we 
now  are,  and  that,  as  their  relics  are  now  identified  with  their  mother  earth, 
ours  shsdl,  at  some  future  period,  undergo  the  same  transformation. 

"  Yet,  although  the  moss  has  been  collected  on  the  most  modern  of  theee 
humble  tombs  during  four  generations  of  mankind,  the  memory  of  some  of 
thosr  who  sleep  beneath  them  is  still  held  in  reverent  remembrance.  It  is 
true,  that,  upon  the  largest,  and  to  an  antiquary,  the  most  interesting  mon- 
ument of  the  group,  which  bears  the  effigies  of  a  doughty  knight  m  his 
hood  of  mail,  with  his  shield  hanging  on  his  breast,  the  armoriuT  bearings 
are  defaced  by  time,  and  a  few  worn-out  letters  may  be  read,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  decipherer,  Dns,  Jolian — de  Hamel, — or  Johan — de  Lamd — And  it 
is  also  true,  that  of  another  tomb,  richly  sculptured  with  an  ornamented 
cross,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff,  tradition  can  only  aver  that  a  certain  name- 
less bishop  lies  interred  there.  But  upon  other  two  stones  which  lie  beside, 
may  still  be  read  in  rude  prose,  and  ruder  rhyme,  the  history  of  those  who 
sleep  beneath  them.  They  belong,  we  are  assured  by  the  epitaph,  to  the 
class  of  persecuted  Presbyterians  who  afforded  a  melancholy  subject  for 
history  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor.!  In  returning  from 
the  battle  of  Pcntland  Hills,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  had  been  attacked 
in  this  glen  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  King's  troops,  and  three  or  four 
either  killed  in  the  skirmish,  or  shot  after  being  made  prisoners,  as  rebels 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  peasantry  continued  to  attach  to  the 
tombs  of  those  victims  of  prelacy  an  honour  which  they  do  not  render  to 
more  splendid  mausoleums ;  and,  when  they  point  them  out  to  their  sons^ 
and  narrate  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  usually  conclude,  by  exhorting  them 
to  be  ready,  should  times  call  for  it,  to  resist  to  the  death  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  like  their  brave  forefathers. 


*  Nofe,  Ay  Mr  Mtrdiah  CMMMham.-^Thnt  I  kept  my  pli|rhl  in  thin  niHannhoIy  matrer  with  my 
ftiitt  lunienied  rhend.  npppareth  fmm  a  hnndiinme  headrtniin.  erected  at  my  pmper  clian^ea  n  Uiistpnt,  I 
■iix  the  name  and  rullim:  of  Peter  Pnttieaon,  with  ihe  dale  of  Ins  nkCiviiy  bimI  sepultara;  tocatbcr  ajan 
«  'f^iinKMiy  of  hiM  iiiKriia,  atteHted  by  myaelf  as  his  snpenor  and  patitio  —J.  C. 

»  .KniM  Seventh  King  of  ScoUand  of  that  Qam*  ^iid  Saomuf  ancnrrtiny  to  tiM  aawiMnftkMi  of  tiM  K*w» 
«t|  l.iuluiH*  —J  r. 
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**  Although  I  am  far  from  yenerating  the  peculiar  tenets  asserted  by  thos< 
wno  call  themselves  the  followers  of  those  men,  and  whoso  intolerance  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  are  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  their  devotional  zeal, 
yet  it  is  without  depreciating  the  memory  of  those  sufferers,  many  of  whom 
onited  the  independent  sentiments  of  a  Hampden  witli  the  suffering  zeal 
of  a  Hooper  or  Latimer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  uniust  to  forget, 
that  many  even  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  crushing  what  they 
conceived  the  rebellious  and  seditious  spirit  of  those  unhappy  wanderer^ 
displayed  themselves,  when  called  upon  to  suffer  for  their  political  and  reli- 
gious opinions,  the  same  daring  and  devoted  zeal«  tinctured,  in  their  case, 
with  chivalrous  loyalty,  as  in  the  former  with  republican  enthusiasm.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  of  the  Scottish  character  that  the  stubbornness 
with  which  it  is  moulded  shows  most  to  advantage  in  adversity,  when  it 
seems  akin  to  the  native  sycamore  of  their  hills,  which  scorns  to  be  biassed 
in  its  mode  of  growth  even  by  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  wind,  but» 
•hooting  its  branches  with  equal  boldness  in  every  direction,  shows  no 
weather-side  to  the  storm,  and  may  be  broken,  but  can  never  be  bended. 
It  must  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  my  countrymen  as  they  fall  under 
my  own  observation.  When  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  more  docile.    But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression. 

"  One  summer  evening,  as,  in  a  stroll  such  as  I  have  described,  I  ap- 
proached this  deserted  mansion  of  the  dead,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
near  sounds  distinct  from  those  which  usually  soothe  its  solitude  — the 
gentle  chiding,  namely,  of  the  brook,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
boughs  of  three  gigantic  ash-trces,  which  mark  the  cemetery.  The  clink 
of  a  hammer  was  on  this  occasion  distinctly  heard ;  and  I  entertained  some 
alarm  that  a  march-dike,  long  meditated  by  the  two  proprietors  whose 
estates  were  divided  by  my  favourite  brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the 
glen,  in  order  to  substitute  its  rectilinear  deformity  for  the  graceful  winding 
of  the  natural  boundary.*  As  I  approached,  I  was  agreeably  undeceive<L 
An  old  man  was  seated  upon  the  monument  of  the  slaughtered  presbyterians. 
and  busily  employed  in  deepening  with  his  chisel  the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which,  announcing,  in  scriptural  langua^,  the  promised  blessings  of 
futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized  the  murderers  with  cor- 
responding violence.  A  blue  bonnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the 
grey  hairs  of  the  pious  workman.  His  dress  was  a  large  old-fashioned  coat 
of  the  coarse  clotn  called  hoddin-gret/,  usually  worn  by  the  elder  peasants, 
with  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  and  the  whole  suit,  though  still 
in  decent  repair,  had  obviously  seen  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  clouted 
shoes,  studded  with  hobnails,  and  gramoches  or  leggiru,  made  of  thick  black 
cloth,  completed  his  equipment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves  a  pony, 
the  companion  of  his  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness,  as  well  as  its 
projecting  bones  and  hollow  eyes,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It  was  harnessed 
in  the  most  simple  manner,  with  a  pair  of  branks,  a  hair  tether,  or  halter, 
and  a  sunkj  or  cushion  of  straw,  instead  of  bridle  and  saddle.  A  canvas 
pouch  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  animal, — for  the  purpose,  probably,  of 
containing  the  rider's  tools,  and  anything  else  he  might  have  occasion  to 
carry  with  him.  Although  I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  before,  yet  from 
(he  singularity  of  his  employment,  and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  a  religious  itinerant,  whom  I  had  often  heard  talked 
of,  and  who  was  known  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Old 
Mortality. 


*  I  de«m  ft  flttiiut  that  the  reader  ahoaM  ha  apprind  that  Tbn  limitarr  hoondanp  hetwean  tha  romanninoiii 
Heritable  iimperty  of  hia  lionoar  the  Lainl  of  Gandernleuch,  and  hia  Mmour  the  LainJ  of  Guaedub.  wtia  t  * 
•^▼e  been  m  fuNhnm  an  afgrr,  or  niiher  mttrtu  of  uncenieutrU  rratiite,  ciilled  by  Iha  vulftar  a  drif-stam  dylm^ 
armounted.or  cuped.  eetptU  viridi.  i.  e.  with  a  aml-tarf.  Truljr  their  hunwura  fell  inUt  discord  ooncrniinii 
two  rooda  of  imreliy  tcroaod.  near  iha  cove  called  the  Bedral'i  Beild :  and  ttie  coDiroveny.  r annff  aoiae 
veara  bfipone  been  removed  from  heiore  the  iudiceii  of  the  Und  (with  whom  it  abode  lone),  even  nntot^e 
front  city  of  London  and  tH  Ar«»mhly  of  the  Noblea  therein,  ia,  aa  I  m^  a^,  9dkm  in  pendmte.  —  J.  C. 
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-*  Whci  **  thiM  Qi  in  was  bom,  or  what  was  his  real  name,  I  liaFe  nevts 
been  able  to  learn ,  nor  are  the  motives  which  mode  him  desert  his  home, 
and  ado]>t  the  'erratic  mode  of  life  which  he  pursned,  known  to  me,  except 
rery  generally.  According  to  the  belief  of  most  people,  he  was  a  native 
of  either  the  county  of  Dumfries  or  Gallowav,  and  lineally  descended  from 
some  of  those  champions  of  the  Covenant,  whose  deeds  and  soiTerings  were 
bis  favourite  theme.  lie  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a 
umall  moorland  farm;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary  losses,  or  domestic 
misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that  ana  every  other  gainful  calling. 
In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  left  his  house,  his  home,  and  his  kindred, 
and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years. 

"  During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regulated  his  ^sireuit 
bo  as  annually  to  visit  tne  graves  or  the  unfortunate  Covenanters  who 
suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  tne  executioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  are  most  numerous  m  the  western 
districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  Dumfries ;  but  they  are  also  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  fugitives  had  fought,  or  fallen,  or 
suffered  by  military  or  civil  execution.  Their  tombs  are  often  apart  from 
all  human  habitation,  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  the  wandereni 
had  fled  for  concealment.  But  wherever  they  existed.  Old  Mortality  was 
sure  to  visit  them  when  his  annual  round  brought  them  within  his  reach. 
In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  moor-fowl  shooter  has 
been  often  surprised  to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the  grey 
stones,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  half-defaced  inscriptions,  and  repairing 
the  emblems  ot  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually 
adorned.  Motives  of  the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotion,  induced 
the  old  man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of  existence  to  perform  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  tho  deceased  warriors  of  the  church.  He  considered  him- 
Sf If  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eves  of  posterity  the 
decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  thereby 
trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light  which  was  to  warn  future  generations 
to  defend  their  religion  even  unto  blood. 

"  In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to  need,  or  was 
known  to  accept,  pecuniary  assistance.  It  is  true,  his  wants  were  very  few ; 
for  wherever  he  went,  he  found  ready  quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Came- 
ronian  of  his  own  sect,  or  of  some  other  religious  person.  The  hospitality 
which  was  reverentially  paid  to  him  he  always  acknowledged,  by  repairing 
the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  belongmg  to  the  family  or  anoestors 
of  his  host  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this  pious 
task  within  the  precincts  of  some  country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the 
solitary  tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover  and  the  black- 
cock with  the  clink  of  his  chisel  and  mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing 
by  his  side,  he  acquired,  from  his  converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular 
appellation  of  Old  Mortality. 

"  The  character  of  such  a  man  could  have  in  it  little  connexion  even 
with  innocent  gaiety.  Yet,  among  those  of  his  own  religious  persuasion, 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  cheexful.  The  descendants  of  persecutors,  or 
those  ixnom  he  supposed  guilty  of  entertaining  similar  tenets,  and  the 
scoffers  at  religion  by  whom  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  he  usually  termed 
the  generation  of  vipers.  Conversing  with  others,  he  was  grave  and  sen- 
tentiou^  not  without  a  cast  of  severity.  But  he  is  said  never  to  have  been 
observe!*  to  give  way  to  violent  passion,  excepting  upon  one  occasion,  when 
a  miscLievous  truant-boy  defaced  with  a  stone  the  nose  of  a  cherub's  face, 
which  'he  old  man  was  engaged  in  re-touching.  I  am  in  general  a  sparer 
of  the  rod,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  for  which  school-boys 
have  little  reason  to  thank  his  memory ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  deemed  it 
proper  to  show  that  I  did  not  hate  the  child.  —  But  I  must  return  to  iVi 
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fliromnstanses  attending  my  first  interview  with  this  interesting  entbv 
viast 

'*  In  accosting  Old  Mortality,  I  did  not  fail  to  pay  respect  to  his  veam  and 
his  principles,  beginning  my  address  by  a  respecuul  apology  for  interrupt' 
ing  nis  labours.  The  old  man  intermitted  the  operation  of  the  chisel,  took 
offhis  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  then  replacing  them  on  his  nose,  acknow- 
ledged my  courtesy  by  a  suitable  return.  Encouraged  by  his  affability,  I 
intruded  upon  him  some  questions  concerning  the  sufferers  on  whose  mono* 
ment  he  was  now  employed.  To  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
the  delight,  as  to  repair  their  monuments  was  the  business  of  his  life.  He 
was  profuse  in  the  communication  of  all  the  minute  information  which  he 
bad  collected  concerning  them,  their  wars,  and  their  wanderings.  One 
would  almost  have  supposed  he  must  have  been  their  contemporary,  and 
have  actually  beheld  the  passages  which  he  related,  so  much  had  he  identi- 
fied  his  feelings  and  opinions  with  theirs,  and  so  much  had  his  narratives 
the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witness. 

'* '  We,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  ~ '  we  are  the  only  true  whiga 
Carnal  men  have  assumed  that  triumphant  appellation,  following  him  whose 
kingdom  is  of  this  world.  Which  of  them  would  sit  six  hours  on  a  wet 
hill-side  to  hear  a  godly  sermon  ?  I  trow  an  hour  o't  wad  staw  them.  They 
are  ne'er  a  hair  better  than  them  that  shame  na  to  take  upon  themsolis  the 
persecuting  name  of  blude-thirsty  tories.  Self-seekers  all  of  them,  strivers 
after  wealth,  power,  and  trorldlv  ambition,  and  forgetters  alike  of  what  has 
been  dree'd  and  done  by  the  mighty  men  who  stood  in  the  gap  in  the  great 
day  of  wrath.  Nae  wonder  they  dread  the  accomplishment  of  what  was 
apoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Peden  (that  precious  servant  of  the 
Lord,  none  of  whose  words  fell  to  the  ground),  that  the  French  monzies* 
sail  rise  as  fast  in  the  glens  of  Ayr,  and  the  kenns  of  Galloway,  as  ever  the 
Ilighlandmen  did  in  1677.  And  now  they  are  gripping  to  the  bow  and 
to  the  spear,  when  they  suld  be  mourning  for  a  sinm'  hind  and  a  broken 
covenant.' 

"  Soothing  the  old  man  by  letting  his  peculiar  opinions  pass  without  con- 
tradiction, and  anxious  to  prolong  conversation  witn  so  singular  a  character, 
I  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  that  hospitality,  which  Mr.  Cloishbotham  is 
always  willing  to  extend  to  those  who  need  it.  In  our  way  to  the  school- 
master's house,  we  called  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  where  I  was  pretty  certain  I 
should  fijud  my  patron  about  that  hour  of  the  evening.  Aner  a  courteous 
interchange  of  civilities.  Old  Mortalit^r  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 
to  join  his  host  in  a  single  glass  of  liquor,  and  that  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  name  the  pledge,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  erace  of 
about  five  minutes,  and  then,  with  bonnet  doffed,  and  eyes  uplifted,  drank 
to  the  memory  of  those  heroes  of  the  Kirk  who  had  first  uplifted  her  banner 
upon  the  mountains.  As  no  persuasion  could  prevail  on  nim  to  extend  his 
convivialitv  to  a  second  cup,  my  patron  accompanied  him  home,  and  accom- 
modated him  in  the  Prophet's  Chamber,  as  it  is  his  pleasure  to  call  the  closet 
which  holds  a  spare  bed,  and  which  is  frequently  a  place  of  retreat  for  the 
poor  traveller.! 

"  The  next  day  I  took  leave  of  Old  Mortality,  who  seemed  affected  by  the 
unusual  attention  with  which  I  had  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  listened 
(o  his  conversation.  After  he  had  mounted,  not  without  difficulty,  the  old 
^hite  pony,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  The  blessing  of  our  Master 

*  Probnhlj  montintra.    ]t  would  Mcm  tfant  this  wm  spoken  duriofr  Uie  apprahensions  of  invaaioo  from 

J  H«  miiht  have  added,  and  far  the  rkh  alco;  ainoe,  I  laud  nj  sraxa,  rh«  araat  of  (he  earth  hare  alan  taken 
barbuurafRi  in  my  mior  domicile.  And,  darinir  the  aenrine  of  my  haud-niaiJeo,  Duroihy.  who  wan  bujtnni  and 
einiiely  of  aspect,  hi*  Honoar  the  Lainl  of  S$niarkawa,  in  hia  perefrinationa  to  aiid  frnro  the  nietn>poli«,  wai 
wont  t  prefer  my  Prophet's  Chamber  even  t4i  the  samled  rhamher  of  dais  in  the  Wallace  iuii.  and  to  beirtow 
I  nnlAtiKm,  as  he  wouM  jorosely  say.  to  obuin  the  freedom  of  the  hooae,  bat,  in  raalay,  to  asaure  hioiMdf  a 
J  f  ttMn|4uiy  dahair  the  eTening.— J.  C. 
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be  witn  you,  yonng  man !  My  hours  are  like  the  ears  of  the  latter  barreat^ 
and  your  days  are  yet  in  the  spring:  and  yet  you  may  be  gathered  iDto  di« 
garner  of  mortality  before  me,  for  the  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  the  green 
as  oil  as  the  ripe,  and  there  is  a  colour  in  your  cheek,  that,  like  the  bud  of 
the  rorw,  servoth  oft  to  hide  the  worm  of  corruption.  Wherefore  lalioar  aa 
one  who  knoweth  not  when  his  Master  calleth.  And  if  it  be  my  lot  to  retan. 
to  this  village  after  ye  are  gane  hame  to  your  ain  place,  these  auld  withered 
hands  will  frame  a  stane  of  memorial,  that  your  name  may  not  perish  from 
among  the  people.' 

"  I  thanked  Old  Mortality  for  his  kind  intentions  in  my  behalf,  and  heaTod 
a  sigh,  not,  I  think,  of  regret,  so  much  as  of  resignation,  to  think  of  the 
shance  that  I  might  soon  require  his  good  offices.  But  though,  in  all 
human  probability,  he  did  not  err  in  supposing  that  my  span  of  lue  may  be 
abridged  in  youth,  he  had  over-estimated  the  period  of  his  own  pilerimmga 
on  earth.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  has  been  missed  in  all  his  nsual 
haunts,  while  moss,  lichen,  and  deer-hair,  are  fast  covering  those  stones,  to 
cleanse  which  had  been  the  business  of  his  life.  About  uie  beginning  of 
this  century,  he  closed  his  mortal  toils,  being  found  on  the  hi^way  near 
Lockerby,  in  Dumfries-shire,  exhausted  and  .}ust  expiring.    The  old  white 

Sony,  the  companion  of  all  his  wanderings,  was  stanaing  by  the  side  of  his 
ying  master.  There  was  found  about  his  person  a  sum  or  money  sufficient 
for  his  decent  interment,  which  serves  to  show  that  his  death  was  in  no 
trays  hastened  by  violence  or  by  want.  The  common  peoph)  still  regard  his 
(uemory  with  great  respect ;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  which 
He  repaired  will  not  again  require  the  assistance  of  the  chisel.  They  even 
issert,  that  on  the  tombs  where  Uie  manner  of  the  martyrs'  murder  is  re- 
corded, their  names  have  remained  indelibly  legible  since  the  death  of  Old 
Mortality,  while  those  of  the  persecutors,  sculptured  on  the  same  monuments, 
have  been  entirely  defaced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  fund 
imagination,  and  that,  since  the  time  of  the  pious  pilgnm,  the  monuments 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  care  are  hastening,  like  all  earthly  memorials^ 
into  ruin  or  decay. 

"  My  readers  will  of  course  understand,  that  in  embodying  into  one  com* 
pressed  narrative  many  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  had  the  advantage  of 
deriving  from  Old  Mortality,  I  have  been  far  from  adopting  either  his  style, 
hid  opinions,  or  even  his  facts,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  been  distorted 
by  party  prejudice.  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  or  verify  them  from  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  tradition  afforded  by  the  representatives  of  either 
party. 

**  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  I  have  consulted  such  moorland 
farmers  from  the  western  districts,  as,  by  the  kindness  of  their  landlords 
or  otherwise,  have  been  able,  during  the  late  general  change  of  property,  to 
retain  possession  of  the  grazings  on  which  their  grandsires  fed  their  flocks 
and  herds.  I  must  own,  that  of  late  days  I  have  found  this  a  limited  source 
of  information.  I  have  therefore  called  in  the  supplementary  aid  of  those 
modest  itinerants,  whom  the  scrupulous  civility  of  our  ancestors  denomi- 
nated travelling  merchants,  but  whom,  of  late,  accommodating  ourselves  in 
this  as  in  more  material  particulars,  to  th6  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  we  have  learned  to  call  packmen  or  pedlars.  To 
country  weavers  travelling  in  hopes  to  get  rid  of  their  winter  web,  bat 
more  especially  to  tailors,  who,  rrom  their  sedentary  profession,  and  the 
necessity,  in  our  country,  of  exercising  it  by  temporary  residence  in  the 
families  by  whom  they  are  employed,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a 
complete  register  of  rural  traditions,  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  illus- 
trations of  the  narratives  of  Old  Mortality,  much  in  the  tasto  and  spirit  of 
the  original. 

"  I  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  materials  for  correcting  the  lone  of  par 
tiality  which  evidently  pervaded  those  stores  of  traditional  Tearni'ig,  in  order 
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that  I  might  be  enabled  to  present  an  unbiassed  picture  of  the  manners  of 
chat  unhappy  period,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  both 
parties.  But  I  have  been  enabled  to  qualify  the  narratives  of  Old  Mortal! o/ 
and  his  Cameron ian  friends,  by  the  reports  of  more  than  one  descendant  ol 
anqient  and  honourable  families,  who,  themselves  decayed  into  the  humble 
vale  of  life,  yet  look  proudly  back  on  the  period  when  their  ancestors  fought 
and  fell  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart.  I  may  even  boast  right 
reverend  authority  on  the  same  score ;  for  more  than  one  nonjuring  bishop, 
whose  authority  and  income  were  upon  as  apostolical  a  scale  as  the  greatest 
abominator  of  Episcopacy  could  well  desire,  having  deigned,  while  partaking 
of  the  humble  cheer  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  to  furnish  me  with  information 
eorrective  of  the  facts  which  I  learned  from  others.  There  are  also  here  and 
tliere  a  laird  or  two,  who,  though  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  profess  no 

freat  shame  in  their  fathers  having  served  in  the  persecuting  squadrons  of 
Sarlshall  and  Glaverhouse.  From  the  gamekeepers  of  these  gentlemen,  an 
office  the  most  apt  of  any  other  to  become  hereditary  in  such  families,  I  have 
also  contrived  to  collect  much  valuable  information. 

"  Upon' the  whole,  I  can  hardly  fear,  that  at  this  time,  in  describing  the 
operation  which  their  opposite  principles  produced  upon  the  good  and  bad 
men  of  both  parties,  I  can  be  suspected  of  meaning  insult  or  injustice  to 
either.  If  recollection  of  former  injuries,  eztra-loyidty,  and  contempt  and 
hatred  of  their  adversaries,  produced  rigour  and  tyranny  in  the  one  party, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  zeal  for  God's  nouse 
did  not  eat  up  the  conventiders,  it  devoured  at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase 
of  Dry  den,  no  small  portion  of  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and  good  breed- 
ing.  We  may  safely  nope,  that  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  sincere  on  either 
side  have  lone  looked  down  with  Surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill-appreciated 
motives  which  caused  their  mutual  hatred  and  hostility  while  in  this  valley 
of  darkness,  blood,  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory !  Let  us  think  of 
them  as  the  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tragedy  entreats  her  lord  to  think 
.of  her  departed  sire — 

O  rnkp  mil  up  the  ashes  of  nur  faUtera! 
IinphicBl)ie  resentmmit  wfl;*  their  enme, 
And  gTievous  has  Uie  exjiiatiun  been." 


^MiA/^^/V\AAAyWV\/VM/V^/%/«AA^A/V\AAA/V>MAAAMA^^^ 


€i\iT^\n  \)i  itconil. 

Summnn  an  hundred  horse.  Xxy  break  of  day, 
To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  galea. 

Douglas 

nNDBR  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarts,  there  wa.<}  an  anxious  wish  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  counteract,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  strict 
or  puritanical  spirit  which  had  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  repub- 
lican government,  and  to  revive  those  feudal  institutions  which  united  the 
vassal  to  the  liege  lord,  and  both  to  the  Crown.  Frequent  musters  and  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  both  for  military  exercise  and  for  sports  and  pas- 
times, w«»re  appointed  by  authority.  The  interference,  in  tne  latter  case, 
was  impolitic,  to  say  the  least ;  for,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  con- 
sciences which  were  at  first  only  scrupulous,  became  confirmed  in  theii 
0]|)inions,  instead  of  giving  waj  to  the  terrors  of  authority  ;  and  the  youth 
•  >f  both  sexes,  to  whom  the  pipe  and  tabor  in  England,  or  the  bagpipe  in 
(Scotland,  would  have  been  in  themselves  an  irresistible  temptation,  were 
Auablod  to  set  them  at  defiance,  from  the  proud  consciousness  that  thc»}  wert 

2a 
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at  the  tume  tiint  resisting  bh  act  of  council.  To  compel  men  to  dance  and 
be  merry  by  authority,  has  rarely  succeeded  even  on  board  of  slare-diips, 
wkere  it  was  formerly  sometimes  attempted  by  wa^of  inducing  the  wretcbod 
eaptives  to  agitate  their  limbs  and  restore  the  circulation,  durine  the  few 
minutes  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  (he  fresh  air  upon  deck.  The  rigom 
of  the  strict  Calvinists  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  wishes  of  the  GoTero 
ment  that  it  should  be  relaxed.  A  judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath — t 
supercilious  condemnation  of  all  manly  pastimes  and  harmless  recreatioiis, 
as  well  as  of  the  profane  custom  of  promiscuous  dancing,  that  -is,  of  men 
and  women  dancing  together  in  the  same  party  (for  I  believe  they  admitted 
thai  the  exercise  might  be  inoffensive  if  practised  by  the  parties  separately) 
-—distinguishing  those  who  professed  a  more  than  ordinair  share  of  sanc- 
tity, they  discouraged,  as  finr  as  lay  in  their  power,  even  the  ancient  wap- 
pen-^ehawtf  as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal  array  of  the  county  was 
called  out,  and  each  crown-vassal  was  required  to  appear  with  sacli  muster 
of  men  and  armour  as  he  was  bound  to  make  by  his  fief,  and  that  under 
high  statutory  penalties.  The  Covenanters  were  the  more  jealous  of  those 
assemblies,  as  tne  lord-lieutenants  and  sheriffs  under  whom  they  were  held 
had  instructions  from  the  Government  to  spare  no  pains  which  might 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  young  men  who  were  thus  summoned  toge- 
ther, upon  whom  the  miUtary  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  the  sports  whwh 
usually  closed  the  evening,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  seductive 
effect. 

The  preachers  and  proselytes  of  the  more  ri^d  presbyterians  laboured, 
therefore,  by  caution,  remonstrance,  and  authority,  to  diminish  the  attend- 
ance upon  these  summonses,  conscious  that  in  doing  so,  they  lessened  not 
only  the  apparent,  but  the  actual  stren^tH  of  the  Government,  by  impeding 
the  extension  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  soon  unites  young  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  manly  sport,  or  military  exercise.  They 
therefore  exerted  themselves  earnestly  to  prevent  attendance  on  these  ooc^ 
sions  by  those  who  could  find  any  possible  excuse  for  absence,  and  were 
especiafly  severe  upon  such  of  their  hearers  as  mere  curiosity  led  to  be  speo- 
tators,  or  love  of  exercise  to  be  partakers,  of  the  array  and  the  sports  which 
took  place.  Such  of  the  gente^  as  acceded  to  these  doctrines  were  not 
always,  however,  in  a  situation  to  be  ruled  by  them.  The  commands  oi 
the  law  were  imperative;  and  the  privy  council,  who  administered  the 
executive  power  in  Scotland,  were  severe  in  enforcing  the  statutory  penal- 
ties against  the  crown-vassals  who  did  not  appear  at  uie  periodical  wappen- 
schaw.  The  landholders  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  send  their  sons, 
tenants,  and  vassals,  to  the  rendezvous,  to  the  number  of  horses,  men,  and 
spears,  at  which  they  were  rated ;  and  it  frequently  happened,  that  notwith- 
standing the  strict  charge  of  their  elders  to  return  as  soon  as  the  formal 
inspection  was  over,  the  young  men-at-arms  were  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  sharing  in  the  sports  which  succeeded  the  muster,  or  to  avoid  lis- 
tening to  the  pravers  read  in  the  churphes  on  these  occasions, — and  thn.s  in 
the  opinion  of  their  repining  parents,  meddling  with  the  accursed  thing 
which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  holding  the  wappen-schaw  of  a 
wild  district  called  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  on  a  haugh  or  love! 
plain,  near  to  a  royal  borough,  the  name  of  which  is  no  way  essential  to 
my  story,  on  the  morning  of  the  5  th  of  May,  1679,  when  our  narrative  com* 
mences.  When  the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly  reported,  the  young 
men,  as  was  usual,  were  to  mix  in  various  sports,  of  which  the  chief  wai 
to  shoot  at  the  popinjay,*  an  ancient  game  formerly  practised  with  archery, 

*  Th«  ftatival  of  the  Pbpimiy  Is  itill,  I  believe,  practised  el  Maybole,  in  A/nhire.    The  followisf 

Trille  *       ■ 


■I  ihe  hisuiry  iif  the  Stiafierville  ramiljr,  snffested  the  seenea  in  the  leatt.    The  niitbor  «*f  that  c«fv«re  \ 
•nript.  thus  celebrates  his  fNtlier's  deinesntiur  at  snch  an  ansamblr. 

"  Havuur  ntiw  iNuard  his  infancte,  in  the  tenth  year  of  ha  ace,  he  waa  br  bia  KraadthUier  pptt  to  ta»«  crtia 
n<i«r  sLh'***!,  lh«r  bcioK  tiiec  ntt  the  t<wne  of  Deh^rf  a  very  aUe  nuHtor  that  iMghl  Ihe  gniMiH  a«J  C'IM* 
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l-nt  at  this  period  with  fire-anns.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  dbcked 
wiUi  partjr-coloared  feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popiinay  or  parrot.  It 
was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served  for  a  mark  at  wnich  the  competitors 
discharged  their  fasees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at  the  distance  of  sixt^ 
or  seYenty  paoes.  He  whose  ball  brought  down  the  mark,  held  the  proud 
title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  daj,  ^ina  wan 
usually  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  most  reputable  change-house  in  thn 
neighbourhood,  where  the  evening  was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducteu 
onoer  his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able  to  sustain  it,  at  his  expense. 

It  will  of  course  be  supposed  that  the  ladies  of  the  country  assembled  to 
witness  this  gallant  strife,  those  exoepted  who  held  the  stricter  tenets  of 
paritaaism,  and  would  therefore  have  deemed  it  criminal  to  afford  counte- 
nance to  the  profane  gambols  of  the  malienants.  Landaus,  bartjuches,  or 
tilburies,  there  were  none  in  those  simple  days.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
coonty  (a  personage  of  ducal  rank)  alone  pretended  to  the  magnificence  of 
a  wheel-carriage,  a  thin^  covered  with  tarnished  gilding  and  sculpture,  in 
shape  like  the  vulgar  picture  of  Noah's  ark,  dragged  by  eight  long-tailed 
Flanders  mares,  bearing  eight  nuidea  and  six  cuMdes,  The  insides  were 
their  Graces  in  person — two  maids  of  honour-— two  children  —  a  chaplain 
stuffed  into  a  sort  of  lateral  recess,  formed  by  a  projection  at  the  door  of 
the  vehicle,  and  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  Doot — and  an  equerry  to 
his  Grace,  ensconced  in  the  corresponding  convenience  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  coachman  and  three  postilions,  who  wore  short  swords,  and  tie-wigs  with 
three  tails,  hadblunderousses  slung  behind  them,  and  pistols  at  their  sad- 
dle-bow, conducted  the  equipage.  On  the  foot-board,  behind  this  moving 
mansion-house,  stood,  or  rather  hung,  in  triple  file,  six  lacqueys  in  rich 
liveries,  armed  up  to  the  teeth.  The  rest  of  the  ^ntry,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  were  on  horseback,  followed  by  their  servants ;  but  the  uom- 
pany,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  was  rather  select  than  numerous. 

Near  to  the  enormous  leathern  vehicle  which  we  have  attempted  to 
ieseribe,  vindicating  her  title  to  precedence  over  the  untitled  gentry  of  the 
ooantry,  might  be  seen  the  sober  palfrey  of  Lady  Margaret  Belienden,  bear- 
ing the  eretit  and  primitive  form  of  Lady  Margaret  herself,  decked  in  those 
widow's  weeds  which  the  good  lady  had  never  laid  aside,  since  the  execu- 
UoD  #f  her  husband  for  his  adherence  to  Montrose. 

Her  grand-daughter,  and  only  earthly  care,  the  fair-haired  Edith,  who 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  Upper  Ward,  appeared 
beside  her  aged  relative,  like  Spring  placed  close  to  Winter.  Ilor  black 
Spanish  jennet,  which  she  managed  with  much  grace,  her  gay  riding  dress, 
and  laced  sidensaddle,  had  been  anxiouslv  prepared  to  set  her  forth  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  the  clustering  promsion  of  ringlets,  which,  escaping 
from  under  her  cap,  were  only  confined  by  a  green  ribbon  from  wantoning 
over  her  shoulders — her  cast  of  features,  soft  and  feminine,  yet  not  with- 
out a  certain  expression  of  playful  archness,  which  redoemea  their  sweet- 
ness from  the  charge  of  insipidity  sometimes  brought  against  blondes  and 

hoyat  far  Um  ooli«ik».  Doreiiuc  his  educatittg  in  this  plnoB,  thejr  had  then  «  ctutonw  every  year  to  BoUmmist 
'Jm  Sm  SqimIbj  of  May  with  dauceioK  about  a  May-pole,  fyreiiiff  of  pifwes,  and  all  manner  nf  raTelliM;  lh«B 
•  warn.  Thw  being  at  that  lyme  feu  or  noe  mercnunla  in  this  peine  Tillake,  tii  furnish  nttceMunea  fur  tlie 
aebk>Us79  aputla,  this  yituth  rmolTes  to  provide  hiimtelf  elsewhere,  so  that  he  may  appeur  with  the  bravest, 
ta  order  to  this,  by  break  of  day  he  ryses  and  goes  to  Haniiltouiie,  and  there  liestowes  ail  the  money  that  for 
mimfiyvm  before  he  had  fotten  from  his  freinda,  or  had  oiherwayes  purcliased.  upon  nbhoues  of  diverw 
culoures.  a  new  halt  and  nlovea.  But  in  oothiuK  he  Iwstowed  his  money  more  liberraihe  than  upon  sun- 
pumOmr,  a  sreat  qnantitie  wbem>f  he  bayes,  liir  his  owns  use.  and  to  sapplie  the  wantvs  of  his  c«>ni«nides; 
thus  fampocd  with  these  oonimndities,  but  ane  empty  purse,  be  returns  tii  Dehwrf  by  seven  a  clock  (hnveiuic 
travelled  that  Sabbath  morning  above  eight  myles),  puites  on  his  eloathes  and  new  bait,  flyiug  with  nlibtisea 
4  all  evlkiuras;  and  in  this  eqaipaae.  with  his  little  phi»e  (fosee)  upon  his  shoulder,  he  marches  to  Ui* 
^urcb  yajrd.  where  the  May-pule  was  sett  up,  and  the  solemuitie  of  that  day  was  to  be  kept.  There  first  at 
the  6wi-ball  be  equalled  any  one  that  played :  but  iii  handleiiut  his  pi«»oe,  in  cliarireinir  and  disrhargeinir,  he 
wan  sto  rmdf.  and  shoot  so  near  the  marke  that  he  farre  surpasKed  all  his  fellow  sclinllars.  niul  iiticante  a 
>mdbf>T  uf  thai  art  to  them  before  the  thretteenth  year  «>f  hik  imue  age.  And  really.  1  lu.ve  often  admir«<; 
kw  dexterity  in  this,  both  at  the  exerahteing  of  his  soulders.  and  when  ftfr  rerreatione.    1  have  Kone  Ui  th» 

piuuiog  Willi  hmi  *vhen  I  was  but  a  sthpelinf  myself;  and  albeit  that  paaseiyme  was  the  exercise  1  deligh'eL 
iMHt  m,  yet  maid  I  never  tttaine  to  any  penociione  ooftipaniblc  to  hiiii.    This  dayes  spiirt  lieiiig  over,  he  lual 

b»  aop^iiae  of  all  the  apectaton,  tte  kyadiMsse  of  his  ftdlow-eondsiniples.  and  the  biVMir  of  the  wkoit  Vf 
•-«;«MiU  %m  toia.  UUle  TiUngA." 
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blae>t.ved  bonoties, — these  attracted  more  adiniration  from  the  western 
youth,  than  either  the  splendour  of  her  equipments  or  the  figure  of  bei 
palfrey. 

The  Attendance  of  these  distinguished  ladies  was  rather  inferior  to  their 
birth  and  fashion  in  those  times,  as  it  consisted  only  of  two  serrants  on 
horseback.  The  truth  was,  that  the  good  old  lady  had  been  obliged  to  make 
all  her  domestic  servants  turn  out  to  complete  ue  quota  which  her  baronr 
ought  to  furnish  for  the  muster,  and  in  which  she  would  not  for  the  uni- 
verse have  been  found  deficient.  The  old  steward,  who  in  steel  cap  and 
jack-boots  led  forth  her  array,  had,  as  he  said,  sweated  blood  and  water  in 
his  efforts  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  evasions  of  the  moorland  farmers, 
who  ought  to  have  furnished  men,  horse,  and  harness,  on  these  occasions. 
At  last,  their  dispute  came  near  to  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities,  the 
incensed  episcopalian  bestowing  on  the  recusants  the  whole  thunders  of  the 
commination,  and  receiving  from  them,  in  return,  the  denunciations  of  a 
Calvinistio  excommunication.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  —  To  punish  the  re- 
fractory tenants  would  have  been  easy  enough — the  privy  oouncil  would 
readily  have  imposed  fines,  and  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  collect  them.  But 
this  would  have  been  calling  the  huntsman  and  the  hounds  into  the  garden 
to  kill  the  hare. 

"  For,"  said  Harrison  to  himself,  **  the  carles  have  little  enough  gear  at 
ony  rate,  and  if  I  call  in  the  red-coats  and  take  away  what  little  they  have, 
how  is  my  worshipful  lady  to  get  her  rents  paid  at  Candlemas,  which  is  but 
a  difficult  matter  to  bring  round  even  in  the  best  of  times  ?" 

So  he  armed  the  fowler  and  fiilconei^the  footman,  and  the  ploughman 
at  the  home  farm,  with  an  old  drunken  cavaliering  butler,  who  had  served 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  under  Montrose,  and  stunned  the  family  nightly 
with  hiR  exploits  at  Kilsythe  and  Tippermoor,  and  who  was  the  only  man 
in  the  party  that  had  the  smallest  zeal  for  the  work  in  hand.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  by  recruiting  one  or  two  latitudinarian  poachers  and  black-fishers, 
Mr.  Harrison  completed  the  quota  of  men  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden,  as  liferentrix  of  the  barony  of  Tillietudlem  and  others. 
But  when  the  steward,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  had  mustered 
his  troupe  dorie  before  the  iron  gate  of  the  tower,  the  mother  of  Cuddie 
Headrigg  the  ploughman  appeared,  loaded  with  the  jack-boots,  buff  coat, 
and  other  accoutrements  which  had  been  issued  forth  for  the  service  of 
the  day,  and  laid  them  before  the  steward ;  demurely  assuring  him,  that 
'*  whether  it  were  the  colic,  or  a  qualm  of  conscience,  she  couldna  tak  upon 
her  to  decide,  but  sure  it  was,  Gudaie  had  been  in  sair  straits  a'  night,  and  she 
couldna  say  he  was  muckle  better  this  morning. — The  finger  of  Heaven,'* 
ehe  said,  "was  in  it,  and  her  bairn  should  gang  on  nae  sio  errands.*' 
Pains,  penalties,  and  threats  of  dismission,  were  denounced  in  vain ;  the 
mother  was  obstinate,  and  Cuddie,  who  underwent  a  domiciliary  visitation 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  state  of  body,  could,  or  would,  answer  only 
by  deep  groans.  Mause,  who  had  been  an  ancient  domestic  in  the  family, 
was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  Lady  Margaret,  and  presumed  accordingly. 
Lady  Margaret  had  herself  set  forth,  and  her  authority  could  not  be  ap- 
pealed to.  In  this  dilemma,  the  good  genius  of  the  old  butler  suggested  an 
expedient. 

"  He  had  seen  mony  a  braw  callant,  far  less  than  Ouse  Gibbie,  fight 
brawly  under  Montrose.    What  for  no  tak  Guse  Gibbie  ?" 

This  was  a  half-witted  lad  of  very  small  stature,  who  had  a  kind  of  charge 
of  the  poultry  under  the  old  henwife ;  for  in  a  Scottish  family  of  that  day, 
there  was  a  wonderful  substitution  of  labour.  This  urchin  being  sent  for 
from  the  stubble-field,  was  hastily  muffled  in  the  buff  coat,  and  girdeil 
rather  to  than  with  the  sword  of  a  full-grown  man,  his  little  legs  plunged 
into  jack-boots,  and  a  steel  cap  put  upon  his  head,  which  seem^,  fn>m  it« 
Kiae,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  extinguish  him.    Thus  aoooutr«Ki,  he  wii» 
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h'  ii^led,  at  tii8  own  earnest  request,  upon  the  quietest  horse  of  the  party , 
and,  prompted  and  supported  by  old  Gudyill  the  butler,  as  his  front  file, 
he  passed  muster  tolerably  enough ;  the  sheriff  not  caring  to  examine  too 
closely  the  recruits  of  so  well-affected  a  person  as  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden. 

To  the  above  cause  it  was  owing  that  the  personal  retinue  of  Lady  Mar 
garet,  on  this  eventful  day,  amounted  only  to  two  lacqueys,  with  which  di 
minished  train  she  would,  on  any  other  occasion,  have  been  much  ashamed 
to  appear  in  public.  But  for  the  cause  of  royalty  she  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  have  made  the  most  unreserved  personal  sacrifices.  She  had  lost 
hor  husband  and  two  promising  sons  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  unhappy  pe- 
riod ;  but  she  had  received  her  reward, — for,  on  his  route  through  the  west 
of  Scotland  to  meet  Cromwell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Worcester,  Charles 
the  Second  had  actually  breakfasted  at  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem^ — an  inci- 
dent which  formed,  from  that  moment,  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Lady 
Margaret,  who  seldom  afterwards  partook  of  that  meal,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  detailing  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  royal  visit,  not 
forgetting  the  salutation  which  his  Majestjr  conferred  on  each  side  of  her 
face,  though  she  sometimes  omitted  to  notice  that  he  bestowed  the  same 
favour  on  two  buxom  serving-wenches  who  appeared  at  her  back,  elevated 
for  the  day  into  the  capacity  of  waiting  gentlewomen. 

These  instances  of  royal  ntvour  were  decisive;  and  if  Lady  Margaret  had 
not  been  a  confirmed  royalist  already,  from  sense  of  high  birth,  innuence  of 
education,  and  hatred  to  the  opposite  i)arty,  through  whom  she  had  suffered 
such  domestic  calamity,  the  having  given  a  breakfast  to  majesty,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  salute  in  return,  were  honours  enough  of  themselves  to 
unite  her  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  These  were  now,  ii 
all  appearance,  triumphant;  but  Lady  Marearet's  zeal  had  adhered  to 
them  tnrough  the  worst  of  times,  and  was  ready  to  sustain  the  same  severe 
ities  of  fortune  should  their  scale  once  more  kick  the  beam.  At  present 
she  enjoyed  in  full  extent  the  military  display  of  the  force  which  stood 
roady  to  support  the  crown,  and  stifled,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  mortifi- 
cation she  feit  at  the  unworthy  desertion  of  her  own  retainers. 

Many  civilities  passed  between  her  ladyship  and  the  representatives  of 
sundry  ancient  loyal  families  who  were  upon  the  ground,  by  whom  she  was 
held  in  high  reverence ;  and  not  a  young  man  or  rank  passed  by  them  in 
the  course  of  the  muster,  but  he  carried  nis  body  more  erect  in  tne  saddle, 
and  threw  his  horse  upon  its  haunches,  to  display  his  own  horsemanship, 
and  the  perfect  bitting  of  his  steed,  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  £dith  Bellenden.  But  the  yonng  cavaliers,  distinguished  by  high 
descent  and  undoubted  loyalty,  attracted  no  more  attention  from  Edith 
than  the  laws  of  courtesy  peremptorily  demanded ;  and  she  turned  an  in- 
different ear  to  the  compliments  with  which  she  was  addressed,  most  of 
which  were  little  the  worse  for  the  wear,  though  borrowed  for  the. nonce  from 
the  laborious  and  long-winded  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi,  the 
mirrors  in  which  the  youth  of  that  age  delighted  to  dress  themselves,  ere 
Folly  had  thrown  her  ballast  overboard,  and  cut  down  her  vessels  of  the 
ILrst-rate,  such  as  the  romances  of  Cyrus,  Cleopatra,  and  others?  into  small 
crafl,  drawing  as  little  water,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  consuming  as  little 
time  as  the  httle  cock-boat  in  which  the  gentle  reader  has  deigned  to  em- 
bark. It  was,  however,  the  decree  of  fate  that  Miss  Bellenden  should  nM 
oOiD'iiuo  to  evince  the  same  equanimity  till  the  conclusion  of  the  day. 
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Honeman  and  hone  onnfbm'd  the  bitter  pmag. 
And  anus  and  wamor  fell  with  hollow  cUnf. 

PLU8UBJB  or  RoriL 

WiUK  the  military  evolutions  had  been  gone  throagh  tolerably  well, 
allowing  for  the  awkwardness  of  men  and  of  horst^.  a  loua  shout  annouocei 
that  the  oompetitors  ^ere  about  to  step  forth  for  the  game  of  the  pOi^lttjay 
already  described.  The  mast,  or  pole,  having  a  yi^  extended  acroM  it, 
firom  which  the  mark  was  displayed,  was  raised  amid  the  acclamations  of 
tiie  assembly ;  and  even  those  who  had  eyed  the  evolutions  of  the  feudal 
militia  with  a  sort  of  malienant  and  sarcastic  sneer,  from  disinclination  to 
the  royal  cause  in  which  they  were  professedly  embodied,  could  not  refrain 
from  taking  considerable  interest  in  the  strife  which  was  now  approaching. 
They  crowded  towards  the  goal,  and  criticised  the  appearance  ofeach  com- 
petitor, as  they  advanced  in  succession,  discharged  their  pieces  at  the  mark, 
and  had  their  good  or  bad  address  rewarded  by  the  langnter  or  applause  of 
the  spectators.  But  when  a  slender  yjung  man,  dress^  with  great  simpli- 
city, yet  not  without  a  certain  air  of  pretension  to  elegance  and  gentility, 
approached  the  station  with  his  fusee  in  his  hand,  his  dark  green  doiSk 
thrown  back  over  his  shoulder,  his  lace  ruff  and  feathered  cap  indicating  a 
superior  rank  to  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  murmur  of  interest  among  the 
spectators, — ^whether  altogether  favourable  to  the  young  adventurer,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover. 

" Ewhow,  sirs!  to  see  his  father's  son  at  the  like  o'  thae  fearless  follies !" 
was  the  ejaculation  of  the  elder  and  more  rigid  puritans,  whose  curiosity 
had  so  far  overcome  their  bigotry  as  to  bring  them  to  the  play-gronnd.  But 
the  generality  viewed  the  strife  less  morosely,  and  were  contented  to  wish 
success  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  presbyterian  leader,  without  strictly  ex- 
amining the  propriety  of  his  being  a  competitor  for  the  prise. 

Their  wishes  were  gratified.  At  the  first  discharge  of  hie  piece  the  green 
adventurer  struck  the  popinjav,  being  the  first  palpable  bit  of  the  day, 
though  several  balls  haa  passed  very  near  the  mark.  A  loud  shout  of  ap- 
plause ensued.  But  the  success  was  not  decisive,  it  being  necessary  thai 
each  who  followed  should  have  his  chance,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  in 
hittine  the  mark,  should  renew  the  strife  among  themselves,  till  one  dis- 
played a  decided  superiority  over  the  others.  Two  only  of  those  who 
followed  in  order  succeeded  in  hitting  the  popinjay.  The  first  was  a  young 
man  of  low  rank,  heavilv  built,  and  who  kept  his  face  muified  in  his  grey 
cloak;  the  second  a  gallant  young  cavalier,  remarkable  for  a  handsome 
exterior,  sedulously  decorated  for  uie  day.  He  had  been  since  the  muster 
in  close  attendance  on  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  and  had  left 
them  with  an  air  of  indifference,  when  Ladv  Mar^ret  had  asked  whether 
there  was  no  young  man  of  family  and  loyal  principles  who  would  diapute 
the  prise  with  the  two  lads  who  had  been  successnil.  In  half  a  minute, 
young  Lord  Evandale  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  borrowed  a  gun  fr^pn  a 
servant,  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  hit  the  mark.  Great  was  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  three  i  andidates 
who  had  been  hitherto  successful.  The  state  equipage  of  the  Duke  was, 
with  some  difficulty,  put  in  motion,  and  approached  more  near  to  the  scene 
cf  action.  The  riders,  both  male  and  female,  turned  thoir  horses'  heads 
in  the  same  direction,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  upon  tiie  issue  of  tiie  trial 
of  skill. 

It  was  the  etiquette  in  the  sooond  contest,  that  the  competitors  f  bouki 
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take  their  turn  of  firing  after  drawing  lots.  Tbe  first  fell  upon  tue  yonxig 
plebeian,  who,  as  he  took  hie  stand,  half>uncloafced  his  rustic  countenancei 
and  Baid  to  the  gallant  in  green,  "  Ye  see,  Mr.  Hen^,  if  it  were  onj  other 
day,  I  could  hae  wished  to  miss  for  your  sake,  but  Jenny  I>ennison  is  look- 
ing at  us,  sae  I  roaun  do  mj  best." 

He  took  his  aim,  and  his  bullet  whistled  past  the  mark  so  nearly,  that 
Hie  pendulous  object  at  which  it  was  directed  was  seen  to  shiver.  Still, 
however,  he  had  not  hit  it,  and  with  a  downcast  look  he  withdrew  himself 
from  further  competition,  and  hastened  to  disappear  from  the  assembly,  as 
if  fearful  of  being  recognised.  The  green  eheuteur  next  advanced,  and  his 
ball  a  second  time  struck  the  popiniay.  All  shouted ;  and  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  assembly  arose  a  ciy  of  "  The  good  old  cause  for  ever  I" 

While  the  dignitaries  bent  their  brows  at  these  exalting  shouts  of  the 
disaffected,  the  young  Lord  Evandale  advanced  ftf^in  to  t£e  hasard,  and 
again  was  successful.  The  shouts  and  congratulations  of  the  well-aiFected 
and  aristocratical  part  of  the  audience  attended  his  success ;  but  still  a 
subsequent  trial  of  skill  remained. 

The  green  marksman,  as  if  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decision, 
took  his  horse  from  a  person  who  held  him,  having  previously  looked  care- 
fullv  to  the  security  or  his  girths  and  the  fitting  of  his  saddle,  vaulted  on 
his  iN&ck,  and  motioning  wiSi  his  hand  for  the  bystanders  to  make  way,  sot 
apnrs,  passed  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  fire  at  a  gallop,  and,  as  he 
passed,  threw  up  the  reins,  turned  sideways  upon  his  saddle,  discharged  his 
carbine,  and  brought  down  the  popinjay.  Lord  Evandale  imitated  his 
example,  although  many  around  nim  said  it  was  an  innovation  on  the 
estabOshed  practice  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  follow.  But  his  skill  was 
not  so  perfect,  or  his  horse  was  not  so  well  trained.  The  animal  swerved 
at  the  moment  his  master  fired,  and  the  ball  missed  the  popinjay.  Those 
who  had  been  surprised  by  the  address  of  the  green  marksman,  were  now 
equally  pleased  by  his  courtesy.  He  disclaimed  all  merit  from  the  last  shot, 
and  proposed  to  his  antagonist  that  it  should  not  be  counted  as  a  hit,  and 
Uiat  they  should  renew  the  contest  on  foot. 

''  I  would  prefer  horseback,  if  I  had  a  horse  as  well  bitted,  and,  probably, 
as  well  broken  to  the  exercise,  as  yours,"  said  the  young  Lord,  addressing 
his  antagonist. 

*'  Willyou  do  me  the  honour  to  use  him  for  the  next  trial,  on  condition 
you  will  lend  me  yours?"  said  the  young  gentleinan. 

Lord  Evandale  was  ashamed  to  accept  this  courtesy,  as  conscious  how 
much  it  would  diminish  the  value  of  victory ;  and  yet,  unable  to  suppress  his 
wish  to  redeem  his  reputation  as  a  marksman«  he  added,  "  that  although  he 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  the  day"  (which  he  said  some- 
what scornfully),  **fet,  if  the  victor  had  no  particular  objection,  he  would 
willingly  embrace  his  obliging  offer,  and  change  horses  with  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  a  shot  for  love." 

As  he  said  so,  he  looked  boldly  towards  Miss  Bellenden,  and  tradition 
■ays,  that  the  eyes  of  the  young  tiraiileur  travelled,  though  more  covertly, 
in  the  same  direction.  The  ybung  Lord's  last  trial  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  former,  and  it  was  with  aifficulty  that  he  preserved  the  tone  of  scornful 
indifference  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  But,  conscious  of  the  ridicule 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  resentment  of  a  losing  party,  he  returned  to  his 
antagonist  the  horse  on  which  he  had  made  his  mst  unsuccessful  attempt, 
and  received  back  his  own ;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  his  com- 
petitor, who,  he  said,  had  re-established  his  favourite  horse  in  his  good 
opinion,  for  he  had  been  in  great  danger  of  transferring  to  the  poor  nag  the 
^lame  of  an  inferiority,  which  every  one,  as  well  as  himself,  must  now  be 
satisfied  remained  with  the  rider.  Having  made  this  speech,  in  a  tone  in 
which  mortification  assumed  the  veil  of  indifference,  he  mounted  bis  homt 
iod  rode  off  the  ground. 
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As  is  the  usual  way  of  the  world,  the  applause  and  attention  even  of  thow 
whose  wishes  had  favoured  Lord  Evandale,  were,  upon  hia  decisiTO  discuiii^ 
&ture,  transferred  V>  his  triumphant  rival. 

*'  Who  is  he  f  what  is  his  name  ?"  ran  from  mouth  to  moath  among  the 
gentry  who  were  present,  to  few  of  whom  he  was  personally  known.  Uis 
style  and  title  having  soon  transpired,  and  being  within  that  class  whom  s 
great  man  might  notice  without  oerogation,  four  of  the  Duke's  frienda,  with 
Uie  obedient  start  which  poor  Malvolio  ascribes  to  his  imaginary  retinue, 
made  out  to  lead  the  victor  to  his  presence.  As  they  conducted  him  in 
triumph  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  stunned  him  at  the  same  time 
with  tneir  compliments  on  his  success,  he  chanced  to  pass,  or  rather  to  be 
led,  immediately  in  front  of  Lady  Margaret  and  her  grand-daughter.  The 
Captain  of  the  popinjay  and  Miss  Bellenden  coloured  like  crimson,  as  the 
latter  returned,  with  embarrassed  courtesy,  the  low  inclination  which  the 
victor  made,  even  to  the  saddlebow,  in  passing  her. 

**  Do  vou  know  that  voung  person  V*  said  Lady  Margaret 

**  I — I — have  seen  him,  maaam,  at  my  uncle's,  and — and  elsewhere  oeea- 
sionally,"  stammered  Miss  £dith  Bellenden. 

"  I  hear  them  say  around  me,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  the  young 
spark  is  the  nephew  of  old  Milnwood." 

'*  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Morton  of  Milnwood,  who  commanded  s 
regiment  of  horse  with  great  courage  at  Dunbar  and  Inverkeithing,''  said  s 
gentleman  who  sate  on  horseback  beside  Lady  Margaret. 

"Ay,  and  who,  before  that,  fought  for  the  Covenanters  both  at  Marston- 
Moor  and  Philiphaugh,"  said  L^y  Margaret,  sighing  as  she  pronounced 
the  last  fatal  words,  which  her  husband's  death  gave  her  such  sad  reason  to 
/emember. 

"  Your  ladyship's  memory  is  just,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling ;  **  hot  ii 
were  well  all  that  were  forgot  now." 

"He  ought  to  remember  it,  Gilbertscleugh,"  returned  Lady  Margaret^ 
"  and  dispense  with  intruding  himself  into  Sie  company  of  those  to  whom 
his  name  must  bring  unpleasmg  recollections." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  lady,"  said  her  nomenclator,  **  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman comes  here  to  discharge  suit  and  service  in  name  of  his  uncle.  I 
would  every  estate  in  the  country  sent  out  as  pretty  a  fellow." 

"  His  uncle,  as  well  as  his  umquhile  father,  is  a  roundhead,  I  presume," 
said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  He  is  an  old  miser,"  said  Gilbert8oleu||h,  **  with  whom  a  broad  piece 
would  at  any  time  weigh  down  political  opinions,  and  therefore,  although 
probably  somewhat  against  the  grain,  he  sends  the  young  gentleman  to 
attend  the  muster  to  save  pecuniary  pains  and  penalties.  As  for  the  rest,  I 
suppose  the  youngster  is  happy  enough  to  escape  here  for  a  day  from  the 
duiness  of  the  old  house  at  Milnwood,  where  he  sees  nobody  but  his  hypo* 
chondriac  uncle  and  the  favourite  housekeeper." 

**  Do  vou  know  how  many  men  and  horse  the  lands  of  Milnwood  are  rated 
at  ?"  said  the  old  lad^,  continuing  her  inquiry. 

*'  Two  horsemen  with  complete  harness,"  answered  Qilbertscleu^. 

"  Our  land,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity,  **  has 
alwavs  furnished  to  the  muster  eight  men,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,  and  often 
a  voluntary  aid  of  thrice  the  number.  I  remember  his  sacred  Majesty 
Ring  Charles,  when  he  took  his  disjune  at  Tillietudiem,  was  particular  in 
inquiring" 

*'  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion,"  said  Gilbertscleugh,  partaking  al 
the  moment  an  alarm  common  to  all  Ladv  Margaret's  frienas,  when  she 
touched  upon  the  topic  of  the  royal  visit  at  the  familv  mansion — "  [  see  the 
Duke's  carriage  in  motion ;  I  presume  your  ladyship  will  take  your  right 
if  rank  in  leaving  the  field.  Ma^  I  be  permitted  to  convoy  your  Jadyshir 
»nd  Miss  Bellenden  home  ?    Parties  of  the  wild  whigs  have  heej  abroad. 
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and  are  said  to  insult  and  disarm  the  well-affected  who  traTel  in  small 
Qumbers." 

"  Wo  thank  you,  cousin  Gilbertscleugb,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  but  as 
^NTp  shall  hare  the  escort  of  my  own  people/ 1  trust  we  have  less  need  than 
fithcrs  to  be  troublesome  to  our  friends.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  tc 
order  Harrison  to  bring  up  our  people  somewhat  more  briskly ;  he  rides 
them  towards  us  as  if  he  were  leading  a  funeral  procession." 

The  gentleman  in  attendance  communicated  his  lady's  orders  to  the 
trusty  steward. 

Honest  Harrison  had  his  own  reasons  for  doubting  the  prudence  of  this 
command ;  but  once  issued  and  received,  there  was  a  necessity  for  obeying 
it.  He  set  off,  therefore,  at  a  hand-gallop,  followed  by  the  butler,  in  such  a 
military  attitude  as  became  one  who  had  served  under  Montrose,  and  with 
a  look  of  defiance,  rendered  sterner  and  fiercer  by  the  inspiring  fumes  of  a 
^11  of  brandy,  which  he  had  snatched  a  moment  to  bolt  to  the  king's  health, 
and  confusion  to  the  Covenant,  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty.  Un- 
happily this  potent  refreshment  wiped  away  from  the  tablets  of  bin  memory 
the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  distresses  and  difficulties 
of  his  rear-file.  Goose  (iibbie.  No  sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter, 
than  Gibbie's  jackbooto,  which  the  poor  boy's  legs  were  incapable  of  steady- 
ing, began  to  play  alternately  against  the  horse^s  flanks,  and,  being  armed 
yvith  long-rowelled  spurs,  overcame  the  patience  of  the  animal,  which 
bounced  and  plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's  entreaties  for  aid  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  too  heedless  butler,  being  drowned  partly  in  the  concave  of 
the  steel  cap  in  which  his  head  was  immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial 
tone  of  the  Gallant  Gnemes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill  whistled  with  all  his  power 
of  lungs. 

The  upshot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  having  gambolled  hither  and  thither  to  the  great  amusement 
of  all  spectators,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  huge  family-coach  already 
described.  Gibbie's  pike,  escaping  from  ito  sling,  had  fallen  to  a  level 
direction  across  his  hands,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  were  seeking  dishonour- 
able safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp  of  the  mane  as  their  muscles  could  manage. 
His  casque,  too,  had  slipp^  completely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little 
in  front  as  he  did  in  rear.  Indeed,  if  he  could,  it  would  have  availed  him 
little  in  the  circumstances ;  for  his  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  the  disaf- 
fected, ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage  of  the  Duke,  which  the 
projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate  from  window  to  window,  at  the  risk 
of  transfixing  as  many  in  ite  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando, 
which,  accoraing  to  the  Italian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many  Moors  as  a 
Frenchman  spite  frogs. 

On  beholding  the  bent  of  this  misdirected  career,  a  panic  shout  of 
mingled  terror  and  wrath  was  set  up  by  the  whole  equipage,  insides  and 
outoides,  at  once,  which  had  the  effect  of  averting  the  threatened  misfor- 
tune. The  capricious  horse  of  €k>ose  Gibbie  was  terrified  by  the  noise,  and 
stumbling,  as  he  turned  short  round,  kicked  and  plunged  violently  as  soon 
as  he  recovered.  The  jack-boote,  the  original  cause  of  the  disaster,  main- 
taining the  reputation  they  had  acquired  when  worn  by  better  cavaliers, 
answered  every  plunee  by  a  fresh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  pon- 
derous weight,  kept  weir  place  in  the  stirrups.  Not  so  Goose  Gibbie,  who 
was  fairly  spumed  out  of  those  wide  and  ponderous  greaves,  and  precipi- 
lated  over  the  horse's  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  the  spectetors. 
His  lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken  him  in  his  fall,  and,  for  the  completion 
of  his  disgrace,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it  was 
ane  of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishing  so  much  entertainment,  came  up 
Hi  time  to  sen  her  diminutive  man-at-arms  stripped  of  his  lion's  hide, — off 
the  buff-coat,  that  is,  in  which  he  was  muffled. 

As  she  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  this  metamonihoais,  and 
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oould  not  OTen  guem  its  cause,  her  surprifle  and  resentment  were  eztrenie^— 
Qor  were  they  much  modified  by  the  excuMs  and  explanations  of  het 
steward  and. butler.  She  made  a  hasty  retreat  homewara,  extremely  indig- 
nant at  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  company,  and  much  dispoMMl  to  Tent 
her  displeasure  on  the  refractory  agriculturist  whose  place  Gooe*^  CHbbie 
had  so  unhappily  supplied.  The  greater  part  of  the  gentry  now  dispersed, 
the  whimsical  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  gens  d'armerie  of  Tilli^ 
tudlem  furnishing  them  with  huge  entertainment  on  their  road  homeward. 
The  horsemen  also,  in  little  parties,  as  their  road  lay  together,  divern^ed 
from  the  nlaoe  of  rendesvous,  excepting  such  as,  haTms  tried  their  dex- 
terity at  the  popinjay,  were,. by  ancient  custom,  obliged  to  partake  of  i 
grace-cup  with  their  captain  berore  their  departure. 
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At  Mra  he  played  before  the  ipeuiiieB, 

And  gaily  gnitbed  in  their  fear  then. 

Steel  boaneta,  pikee,  and  aworda  ahone  deu  then 

As  oQjr  bead : 
Now  wha  aall  play  before  me  weir  men. 

Staoe  Hafibie'adeadI 

BuQT  ON  Habu  Bnosoii. 

The  cavalcade  of  horsemen  on  their  road  to  the  little  borou^  town,  were 
preceded  by  Niel  Blane,  the  town-piper,  mounted  on  his  white  galloway, 
armed  with  his  dirk  and  broadsword,  and  bearing  a  chanter  streaming 
with  as  many  ribbons  as  would  deck  out  six  country  belles  for  a  fair  or 
preaching.  Niel,  a  clean,  tight,  well-timbered,  long-winded  fellow,  had 
eained  the  official  situation  of  town-piper  of  by  his  meiit,  with  all 

tue  emoluments  thereof; — namely,  the  Piper's  Croft»  as  it  is  still  called,  s 
field  of  about  an  acre  in  extent ;  five  merks,  and  a  new  liyerr-CQat  of  the 
town's  colours,  yearly ;  some  hopes  of  a  dollar  upon  the  day  of  the  election 
of  magistrates,  providing  the  provost  were  able  and  williog  to  afford  euch  a 
gratuity ;  and  tne  privilege  or  paying,  at  all  the  respectable  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  an  annual  visit  at  spring-time,  to  rejoice  their  hearts  with 
his  music-,  to  comfort  his  own  with  their  ale  and  brandy,  and  to  beg  from 
each  a  modicum  of  seed-corn. 

In  addition  to  these  inestimable  advantages,  Neil's  personal,  or  profee- 
sional,  accomplishments  won  the  heart  of  a  jolly  widow,  who  then  kept 
the  principal  change-house  in  the  borough.  Her  former  husband  having 
l)een  a  strict  Presbyterian,  of  such  note  that  he  usually  went  among  his 
sect  by  the  name  of  Gains  the  publican,  many  of  the  more  rigid  were  scan- 
dalised by  the  profession  of  the  successor  whom  his  relict  ha4  chosen  for  a 
second  helpmate.  As  the  hrowH  (or  brewing)  of  the  Howff  retained,  never- 
theless, its  unrivalled  reputation,  most  of  3ie  old  customers  continoed  to 
give  it  a  preference.  Tne  character  of  the  new  landlord,  indeed,  was  of 
that  accommodating  kind,  which  enabled  him,  by  close  attention  to  the 
helm,  to  k(  ep  his  little  vessel  pretty  steady  amid  the  contending  tides  of 
faction.  —  lie  was  a  good-humoured,  shrewd,  selfish  sort  of  ffllow,  indiA 
ferent  aliko  to  the  disputes  about  church  and  state,  and  only  anxious  to 
Hcure  the  good-will  of  customers  of  every  description.  But  his  cha>ncter, 
as  well  as  the  state  of  the  country,  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  the 
reader  an  account  of  the  instructions  which  he  issued  tc  his  daughter,  a 
prl  aboat  eighteen,  whom  he  was  initiating  in  those  oaree  wb.cb  had  beer 
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taithfolly  diioharged  bj  his  wife,  until  about  six  months  before  our  atory 
eommences,  when  the  honest  woman  had  been  carried  to  the  kirkyaro. 

**  Jeon J,"  said  Niel  Blane,  as  the  girl  assisted  to  disencumber  him  of  his 
bagjvipes,  **  this  is  the  first  day  that  ye  are  to  take  the  place  of  ^our  worthy 
mither  in  attending  to  the  public ;  a  douce  woman  she  was,  cItiI  to  the  cus- 
tomers, and  had  a  good  name  wi'  Whig  and  Tory,  baith  up  the  street  and 
doun  the  street.  It  will  be  hard  for  ^ou  to  fill  her  place,  especially  on  sic 
A  thrang  day  as  this ;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  be  obeyed.  Jenny,  whatever 
Milnwood  oa's  for,  be  sure  he  maun  hae't,  for  he's  the  Captain  o'  the 
Popiiyay,  and  auld  customs  maun  be  supported ;  if  he  canna  pay  the  law- 
ing  himsell,  as  I  ken  he's  keepit  unco  short  by  the  bead,  I'll  find  a  way  to 
shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle.  The  curate  is  playing  at  dice  wi'  Comet  Gr»- 
hame.  Be  eident  and  civil  to  them  buth — clergy  and  captains  can  gie  an 
unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae  times,  where  they  take  an  ill-will.  The  dragoons 
will  be  crying  for  ale,  and  they  wunna  want  it,  and  maunna  want  it— they 
are  unruly  chields,  but  they  pay  ane  some  gate  or  other.  I  gat  the  humle- 
oow,  that's  the  best  in  the  byre,  frae  black  Frank  Injglis  and  Sergeant 
Bothwell,  for  ten  pund  Scots,  and  they  drank  out  the  price  at  ae  downsit* 
ting." 

'*  But,  father,"  interrupted  Jenny,  "  the^  say  the  twa  reiving  loons  drare 
the  cow  frae  the  gudewife  o'  Bell's-moor,  just  because  she  gaed  to  hear  a 
field-preaching  ae  Sabbath  afternoon." 

"  Whisht,  ye  silly  tawpie  I"  said  her  father ;  **  we  have  naethin^  to  do 
how  they  come  by  the  bestial  they  sell — ^be  that  atween  them  and  their  con- 
sciences.—A  weel-*take  notice,  Jenny,  of  that  dour,  stour-looking  carle  that 
sits  by  the  cheek  q'  the  ingle,  and  turns  his  back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like 
ane  o'  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a  wee  when  he  saw  the  red-coats, 
and  I  jalouse  he  wad  hae  liked  to  hae  ridden  by,  but  his  horse  (it's  a  gude 
gelding)  was  ower  sair  travailed ;  he  behoved  to  stop  whether  he  wad  or  no. 
Serve  him  cannil^,  Jenny,  and  wi'  little  din,  and  oinna  bring  the  sodgers 
on  him  by  speermg  ony  questions  at  him ;  but  let  na  him  hae  a  room  to 
himsell — they  wad  say  we  were  hiding  him. — For  yoursell,  Jenny  ye'U  bs 
civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and  take  nae  heed  o'  ony  nonsense  and  daffing  the  young 
lads  may  say  t'ye ; — ^folk  in  the  hostler  line  maun  put  up  wi*  muckle.  Your 
mither-^ rest  her  saul  I— could  pit  up  wi'  as  mucUe  as  maist  women — but 
aff  hands  is  fair  play ;  and  if  onybody  be  uncivil,  ye  may  gie  me  a  cry.— 
Aweel, — ^when  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon  the  meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak 
about  government  in  kirk  and  state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they  are  like  to 

Suarrel — Let  them  be  doing— anger's  a  drouthy  passion,  and  the  mair  they 
ispute,  the  mair  ale  they'll  drink ;  but  ye  were  best  serve  them  wi'  a  pint 
o'  Uie  sma'  browst — it  will  heat  them  less,  and  they'll  never  ken  the  dif 
ference." 

**  But,  father,"  said  Jenny,  "  if  they  come  to  lounder  ilk  ither,  as  they 
did  last  time,  suldna  I  cry  on  you  V* 

"  At  no  hand,  Jenny ;  the  redder  gets  aye  the  warst  lick  in  the  fray.  If 
tho  sodgers  draw  their  swords,  ye'U  cry  on  the  corporal  and  the  guard ;  if 
the  country  folk  tak  the  tangs  and  poker,  ye'U  cry  on  the  bailie  and  towor 
officers;  — but  in  nae  event  cry  on  me,  for  I  am  wearied  wi'  doudling  the 
bae  o'  wind  a'  day,  and  I  am  ^un  to  eat  mjjr  dinner  quietly  in  the  spenoe. 
— And,  now  I  think  on't,  the  Laird  of  Lickitup  (that's  him  that  was  the 
laird)  was  speerins  for  sma'  drink  and  a  saut  herring — gie  him  a  pu'  be  the 
sleeve,  and  round  into  his  lug  I  wad  be  blithe  o'  his  company  to  dine  wi' 
me ;  ho  was  a  gude  customer  anes  in  a  day,  and  wants  naething  but  means 
to  be  a  gude  ane  again  —  he  likes  drink  as  weel  as  e'er  he  did.  And  if  ye 
ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  acquaintance  that's  blate  for  want  o'  siller,  and 
has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye  needna  stick  to  gie  them  a  waught  o'  drink  and  a 
bannock  —  we'll  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks  creditable  in  a  house  like  ours. 
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And  nyvr,  hinny,  gang  awa%  and  serve  the  folk,  but  finit  bring  me  mj 
dinner,  and  twa  ohappins  o'  yill  and  the  mutcbkin  stoup  o'  brandy/' 

Having  thus  devolved  his  whole  cares  on  Jenny  as  prime  minister,  Nie3 
Blane  and  the  cirdevatU  laird,  once  his  patron,  but  now  glad  to  be  hk 
trencher-companion,  sate  down  to  enjoy  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  remote  from  the  bustle  of  the  public  room. 

All  m  Jenny's  department  was  in  full  activity.  The  knights  of  the 
popinjay  received  and  requited  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  cap- 
tain, who,  though  he  spared  the  cup  himself,  took  care  it  should  go  round 
with  due  celerity  among  the  rest,  who  might  not  have  otherwise  deemed 
themselves  handsomely  treated.  Their  numbers  melted  away  by  degrees, 
and  were  at  length  diminished  to  four  or  five,  who  began  to  talk  of  breaking 
up  their  party.  At  another  table,  at  some  distance,  sat  two  of  the  dragoons 
wnom  Niel  Blane  had  mentioned,  a  sergeant  and  a  private  in  the  celebrated 
John  Grahame  of  Glaverhouse's  regiment  of  Life-Quards.  Even  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  in  these  corps  were  not  considered  a» 
ordinary  mercenaries,  but  rather  approached  to  the  rank  of  the  French 
mousquetaires,  beins  regarded  in  the  light  of  cadets,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  rank-and-file  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  commissions  in  case 
of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Many  young  men  of  good  families  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  added  to  the  pride  and  self-consequence  of  these  boops. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  person  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  question.  His  real  name  was  Francis  Stewart,  but  he  was 
universally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bothwell,  being  lineally  descended 
from  the  last  earl  of  that  name — ^not  the  infamous  lover  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary,  but  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  turbulence  and 
repeated  conspiracies  embarrassed  the  early  part  of  James  Sixth's  reign, 
and  who  at  length  died  in  exile  in  great  poverty.  The  son  of  this  Ear!  had 
sued  to  Charles  I.  for  the  restitution  of  part  of  bis  father's  forfeited  estates, 
but  the  grasp  of  the  nobles  to  whom  they  had  been  allotted  was  too  tena- 
cious to  be  unclenched.  The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  utterly  ruined 
him,  by  intercepting  a  small  pension  which  Charles  I.  had  allowed  him, 
and  he  died  in  the  utmost  indigence.  His  son,  after  having  served  as  a 
soldier  abroad  and  in  Britain,  and  passed  through  several  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  was  &in  to  content  himself  with  the  situation  of  a  non-commiis- 
sioned  officer  in  the  Life-Guards,  although  lineally  descended  from  the 
royal  family,  the  father  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Bothwell  having  been  a 
natural  son  ef  James  YI.*  Great  personal  strength  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  arms,  as  well  as  the  remarkftble  circumstances  of  his  descent, 
had  recommended  this  man  to  the  attention  of  his  officers.  But  he  partook 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  licentiousness  and  oppressive  disposition,  which 
the  habit  of  acting  as  agents  for  government  in  levying  fines,  exacting  free 

Quarters,  and  otherwise  oppressing  the  Presbyterian  recusants,  had  ren- 
ered  too  geneiul  among  these  soldiers.  Thev  were  %o  much  accustomed 
to  such  missions,  that  thev  conceived  themselves  at  liberty  to  commit  all 
manner  of  licence  with  impunity,  as  if  totally  exempted  from  aU  law  and 
authority,  excepting  the  command  of  their  officers.  On  such  occasions 
Bothwell  was  xisually  the  most  forward. 


*  The  (listory  of  iho  restless  and  arabitioiu  Francis  Stewart,  Garl  nf  Bothwell,  make*  a  oonsiderable  fiiptra 
In  the  reicn  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  Pint  uf  Enirland  After  beinv  repeatadly  nmlonMi  for  aru  of 
treason,  h«t  wua  at  length  obliged  to  retire  abmaii.  where  he  died  in  great  miserjr.  Great  part  of  bis  nr« 
<bited  estate  was  bestowed  on  Walter  Soiitt,  first  Lord  nf  Buocieagh,  aitd  on  the  ftrat  Earl  of  RtixburKhe. 

Fraimts  Stewart,  son  of  the  forfeited  Earl,  obtained  from  the  nivour  of  Chmrles  I.  a  deerT«i-ai1nir»i.  a^ 
pointing  the  two  noblemen,  gmnlees  uf  his  fatberV  eftaie,  to  restore  the  same,  or  make  kome  oompensaiMi 
Cmr  retaininf  it.  7'he  barony  of  Cnchton,  with  its  beautifnl  castle,  was  surrendered  lif  th«  cvraton  of 
firaiicia.  Earl  of  Buocleogh,  bat  be  retained  the  fiir  more  extensive  property  in  UdUeedale  Jauies  Si«war 
also,  as  Mpfiears  from  writings  in  the  author's  poasession.  made  an  aavanlareuus  mtinponlitMi  with  tb«  Ear 
of  Rorl  irahe.  "  Bat/'saf*  the  satirical  Scotatanret.  **  wuk  partmptjtudiSabmitM- ;  tor  he  aevpr  brooked  the» 
ien>3)vd  them)  uur  was  auyihiiig  the  richer,  since  they  accrued  to  Ida  creditors,  aDti  are  now  in  the  posse* 
*km  of  Ur  iteatiin.    His  eldeat  sun  Francis  became  a  trooper  in  the  late  war^  aa  foi  *hm  «^ber  brwtmr   'Hik 
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It  is  probable  that  Bothwell  and  his  companions  would  not  so  long  hav* 
remained  quiet,  but  tor  respect  to  the  presence  of  their  Cornet,  who  com- 
manded the  small  party  quartered  in  the  borough,  and  who  was  engaged  lo 
a  game  at  dice  with  the  curate  of  the  place.  But  both  of  these  being  sud 
donlj  called  from  their  amusement  to  speak  with  the  chief  magistrate  upon 
some  urgent  business,  Bothwell  was  not  long  of  evincing  his  contempt  foi 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  Halliday,"  he  said  to  his  comrade,  "to  see  a 
tu}t  of  bumpkins  sit  carousing  here  this  whole  evening,  without  having  drank 
Uie  king's  nealth  ?'' 

*'They  have  drank  the  king's  health,"  said  Halliday.  '*I  heard  that 
green  kail-worm  of  a  lad  name  his  Majesty's  health." 

''Did  he?"  said  Bothwell.  '*Then,  Tom,  we'll  have  them  drink  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews'  health,  and  do  it  on  their  knees  too." 

'*  So  we  will,  by  G —  I"  said  Halliday ;  '*  and  he  that  refuses  it,  we'll  have 
faim  to  the  guard-house,  and  teach  him  to  ride  the  colt  foaled  of  an  acorn, 
with  a  brace  of  carabines  at  each  foot  to  keep  him  steady." 

**  Kight,  Tom,"  continued  Bothwell ;  **  ana,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  I'll 
begin  with  that  sulkv  blue-bonnet  in  the  ingle-nook." 

lie  rose  accordingly,  and  taking  his  sheathed  broadsword  under  his  arm 
to  support  the  insolence  which  he  meditated,  placed  himself  in  front  of  th« 
stranger  noticed  by  Niel  Blane  in  his  admonitions  to  his  daughter,  as  being, 
in  all  probability,  one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  refractory  presbyterians. 

**I  make  so  bold  as  to  request  of  your  precision,  beloved,"  said  the 
trooper,  in  a  tone  of  affected  solemnity,  and  assuming  the  snuflle  of  a  coun- 
try preacher,  "  that  you  will  arise  from  your  seat,  beloved,  and,  having 
bent  your  hams  until  your  knees  do  rest  upon  the  floor,  beloved,  that  you 
will  turn  over  this  measure  (called  by  the  profane  a  gill)  of  the  comfortable 
creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy,  to  the  health  and  glorifica- 
tion of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  worthy  prinuite  of  aU 
Scotland." 

All  waited  for  the  stranger's  answer.  His  features,  austere  even  to 
ferocity,  with  a  cast  of  eye  which,  without  bein^  actually  oblique,  approached 
nearly  to  a  squint,  and  which  gave  a  very  sinister  expression  to  his  counte- 
nance, joined  to  a  frame,  square,  strong  and  muscular,  though  something 
under  the  middle  size,  seemed  to  announce  a  man  unlikely  to  understand 
rude  jesting,  or  to  receive  insults  with  impunity. 

"  And  what  is  the  consequence,"  said  he,  **  if  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
comply  with  your  uncivil  request  ?" 

**  The  consequence  thereof,  beloved,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone  of 
raillery,  "  will  be,  firstly,  that  I  will  tweak  thy  proboscis  or  nose.  Secondly, 
beloved,  that  I  will  administer  my  fist  to  thy  distorted  visual  optics ;  and 
will  conclude,  beloved,  with  a  practical  application  of  the  flat  of  my  sword 
CO  the  shoulders  of  the  recusant." 

*'  Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  stranger ;  **  then  give  me  the  cup ;"  and,  taking 
it  in  his  hand,  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  voice  and  manner, 
*'  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  place  he  now  worthily  holds ; 
—  may  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon  be  as  the  Right  Reverend  James 
fihurpe  \" 

who  rwa  Abbot  of  CoUling hun,  .le  ako  disponed  all  that  estate,  and  now  has  nothinKt  but  iires  aa  tlis 
etiMPt)  of  his  ftieods."^ 

FrdiK:is  Stewart,  who  had  been  a  trooper  darinf  the  great  Ciril  War.  aeeme  to  have  received  no  prefer- 
nipiit.  lifter  the  Restoration,  suited  to  his  high  birth,  though,  in  funt,  third  cousin  to  Charles  II.  Captain 
Cricliton,  the  fnend  of  Dean  Swift,  who  published  his  Meniuire,  found  him  a  private  ireatleman  in  the  King  % 
Li^-Uuards.  At  the  same  time  this  was  nt>  dexnidiiw;  conUilioii;  for  Fountaiiibaii  records  a  duel  foufht  be* 
Iween  a  Ufe-Goardsman  and  an  officer  in  the  niilitia.  because  the  latter  had  taken  upon  hini  to  assume  supe 
nor  rank  as  an  officer,  to  a  isentleninn  ptivute  in  the  1  jfe-Guanls.  'I'he  Ure-Uuardsman  was  killed  in  ib» 
'eucoiiire.  and  his  antaxonist  was  executed  for  tnunler. 

I'he  chBFBCter  of  Bothwell.  except  in  relation  lu  the  name,  is  entirely  ideal. 


*  The  SiacKerimi  State  of  the  Scote  Statesmeu  for  one  hundred  Tears,  by  Sir  John  Srot  of  ScoCstanei 
£duibtirsb,  17M.  P.  164. 

Vol.  II.— 25  2h 
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**  He  hiU9  taken  the  test,"  said  Halliday,  ezultinglj. 

*'  But  with  a  qaalification/'  said  Bothwell ;  "  I  don't  understand  what  Ikt 
deyil  the  crop-eared  whig  means." 

*'  Come,  gentlemen/'  said  Morton,  who  became  impatient  of  their  inso- 
lence, **  we  are  met  here  as  good  subjects,  and  on  «  merry  cccasion  ;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  this  sort  of  dis> 


cussion." 


Bothwell  was  about  to  make  a  surl^  answer,  but  Hallidav  reminded  hia 
in  a  whisper,  that  there  were  strict  injunctions  that  the  soldiers  shoald  give 
no  offence  to  the  men  who  were  sent  out  to  the  musters  agreeably  to  the 
oouncirs  orders.  So,  afler  honouring  Morton  with  a  broad  and  fierce  stare, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Popinjay,  I  shall  not  disturb  your  rei8;n  ;  I  reckon  it 
will  be  out  by  tweWe  at  night.  —  Is  it  not  an  odd  thing,  Halliday,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  his  companion,  '*that  they  should  make  such  a  fust 
about  cracking  on  their  biraing-pieces  at  a  mark  which  any  woman  or  boy 
could  hit  at  a  day's  practice?  If  Captain  Popinjay,  now,  or  any  of  hL« 
troop,  would  try  a  bout,  either  with  the  broadsword,  backsword,  single 
rapier,  or  rapier  and  dagger,  for  a  gold  noble,  the  first-drawn  blood,  there 
would  be  some  soul  in  it, — or,  zounds,  would  the  bumpkins  but  wrestle,  or 
pitch  the  bar,  or  putt  the  stone,  or  throw  the  axle-tree,  if  (touching  the  end 
of  Morton's  sword  scornfully  with  his  toe)  they  carry  things  about  them 
that  they  are  afraid  to  draw." 

Morton's  patience  and  prudence  now  gave  way  entirely,  and  he  was  about 
to  make  a  very  angry  answer  to  Bothwell's  insolent  observations,  when  the 
stranger  stepped  forward. 

"  This  is  my  quarrel,"  he  said,  *'  and  in  the  name  of  the  good  canse,  I 
will  see  it  oat  myself. — Hark  thee,  friend,"  (to  Bothwell,)  *'  wilt  thoa  wrestle 
a  fall  with  me  ?" 

*'  With  my  whole  spirit,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell ;  "yea  I  ynSl  strive 
with  thee,  to  the  downfall  of  one  or  both." 

"  Then,  as  my  trust  is  in  him  that  can  help,"  retorted  his  antagonists  "  I 
will  forthwith  make  thee  an  example  to  all  such  railing  Rabshakens." 

With  that  he  dropped  his  coarse  grey  horseman's  coat  from  his  shoulders, 
and,  extending  his  strong  brfiwny  arms  with  a  look  of  determined  resolu- 
tion, he  offered  himself  to  the  contest.  The  soldier  was  nothing  abashed 
by  the  muscular  frame,  broad  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  hardy  look  of 
his  antagonist,  but,  whistling  with  great  composure,  unbuckled  his  belt, 
and  laid  aside  his  military  coat.  The  company  stood  round  them,  anxious 
for  the  event. 

In  the  first  struggle  the  trooper  seemed  to  have  some  advantage,  and  also 
in  the  second,  though  neither  could  be  considered  as  decisive.  But  it  was 
plain  he  had  put  his  whole  strength  too  suddenly  forth,  against  an  antag(>> 
nist  possessed  of  great  endurance,  skill,  vigour,  and  length  of  wind.  In 
the  tnird  close,  the  countryman  lifted  his  opponent  fairly  from  the  floor, 
and  hurled  him  to  the  ground  with  such  violence,  that  he  la^  for  an  instant 
stunned  and  motionless.  His  comrade  Halliday  immediately  drew  his 
sword  —  "You  have  killed  my  sergeant,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  victorious 
wrestler,  "  and  by  all  that  is  sacred  you  shall  answer  it  1" 

"  Stand  back !"  cried  Morton  and  his  companions,  *'  it  was  all  fair  play: 
your  comrade  sought  a  fall,  and  he  has  got  it." 

**  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Bothwell,  as  he  slowly  rose  <  "  put  up  your 
bilbo,  Tom,  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  crop-ear  of  them  all  could  have  laid 
the  best  cap  and  feather  in  the  Kind's  Life-Guards  on  the  floor  of  a  rascally 
change-house.  —  Hark  ye,  friend,  give  me  your  hand."  The  sti  anger  held 
out  his  hand.  "  I  promise  you,"  said  Bothwell,  squeezing  kis^  hand  veiy 
hard,  "  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  meet  again,  and  try  this  gamr 
over  in  a  more  earnest  manner." 

**  And  ril  promise  you,"  said  the  stranger,  returning  the  grasp  witl'  y|Qj 
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foDLess,  "  that  when  we  next  meet,  I  will  lay  yi  ur  head  as  low  as  it  lat 
even  now,  when  you  shall  lack  the  power  to  lift  it  up  again/' 

"  Well,  beloved,"  answered  BothweH,  "  if  thou  be'st  a  whig,  thou  an  a 
btout  and  a  brave  one,  and  so  good-even  to  thee  —  Hadst  best  take  thy  nag, 
before  the  Comet  makes  the  round ;  for  I  promise  ^hee,  he  has  stayed  less 
suspicious-looking  persons." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  the  hint  was  not  to  be  neglected ;  he 
Bung  down  his  reckouing,  and  going  into  the  stable,  saddled  and  brought 
out  a  powerful  black  horse,  now  recruited  by  rest  and  forage,  and  tiiruiDg 
to  Morton,  observed,  '*I  ride  towards  Milnwood,  which  f  hear  is  your 
home :  will  you  give  me  the  advantage  and  protection  of  ^our  company  7" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morton ;  although  there  was  somethmg  of  gloomy  and 
relentless  severity  in  the  man's  manner,  from  which  his  mind  recoiled. 
His  companions,  after  a  courteous  eood-night,  broke  up  and  went  off  in 
different  directions,  some  keeping  them  company  for  about  a  mile,  until 
they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  the  travellers  were  left  alone. 

The  company  had  not  long  left  the  Howff,  as  Blane's  public-house  was 
called,  when  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  sounded.  The  troopers  ^ot 
under  arms  in  the  market-place  at  this  unexpected  summons,  while,  with 
faces  of  anxiety  and  earnestness,  Comet  Graname,  a  kinsman  of  Claver- 
house,  and  the  Provost  of  the  borough,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  soldiers, 
and  town-officers  with  halberts,  entered  the  apartment  of  Niel  Blane. 

"  Guard  the  doors  I"  were  the  first  words  which  the  Comet  spoke ;  "  let 
no  man  leave  the  house.  —  So,  Bothwell,  how  comes  this  ?  Did  you  not 
hear  them  sound  boot  and  saddle  ?" 

*'  He  was  just  going  to  quarters,  sir,"  said  his  comrade ;  "  he  has  had  a 
bad  faU." 

*'  In  a  fray,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Grahame.  "  If  you  neglect  duty  in  this 
way^our  royal  bloou  will  hardly  protect  you." 

"  How  have  I  neglected  duty  ?"  said  Bothwell,  sulkily. 

"You  should  have  been  at  quarters.  Sergeant  Bothwell,"  replied  the 
officer;  "you  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity.  Here  are  news  come  that 
tlie  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  has  been  strangely  and  foully  assassinated 
by  a  body  of  the  rebel  whigs,  who  pursued  and  stopped  his  carriage  on 
Magus-M!uir,  near  the  town  of  St  Andrews,  dragged  him  out,  and  dispatched 
him  with  their  swords  and  daggers.* 

All  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Here  are  their  descriptions,"  continued  the  Comet,  pulling  out  a  pro* 
clamation,  "  the  reward  of  a  thousand  merks  is  on  each  oi  their  heads." 

"  The  test,  the  test,  and  the  qualification  I"  said  Bothwell  to  Halliday, 
"  I  know  the  meaning  now  —  Zounds,  that  we  should  not  have  stopt  him  I 
Go  saddle  our  horses,  Halliday.  —  Was  there  one  of  the  men.  Comet,  very 
stout  and  square-made,  double-chested,  thin  in  the  flanks,  hawk-nosed  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Cornet  Grahame,  "  let  me  look  at  the  paper.  —  Hack* 
ston  of  Rathillet,  tall,  thin,  black-haired." 

*'  That  is  not  my  man,"  said  Bothwell. 

**  John  Balfour,  called  Burley,  aquiline  nose,  red-haired,  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height" 

"It  is  he  —  it  is  the  very  man  I"  said  Bothwell;  —  "skellies  fearfully 
with  one  eye  ?" 

"Right,"  continued  Grahame  —  "rode  a  strong  black  horse,  taken  from 
the  primate  at  the  time  of  the  murder." 

"The  very  man,"  exclaimed  Bothwell,  "and  the  very  horse  I  he  was  io 
thift  room  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

■  I'tae  (penerRl  aocoant  of  ihia  act  of  aManination  la  lo  be  roam]  in  all  hutnries  of  the  period.    A  mmi 
^rticalar  narratire  may  be  foand  in  the  work*  of  one  of  the  artnin,  Jamee  Rusaell.  in  the  Appendix  to  Kirk 
'.>u'«  liiaionr  of  the  Church  of  Scotlimd,  pabUahed  by  Charlos  Kirkptf  riclK  Sharpe,  Esquiiv  — 4to,  fiUinbttii^ 
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A  fow  bfisty  inquiriee  tended  still  more  to  oonfirm  the  opiiJoQ  thai  th% 
reserved  and  stem  Btnuger  was  Balfour  of  Burlejr,  the  actual  commander 
of  the  band  of  assossius,  who,  in  the  fury  of  misguided  seal,  had  murdered 
the  primate,  whom  they  accidentally  met,  as  they  were  searching  for  an- 
other person  against  whom  they  bore  enmity.*  In  their  excited  imagination, 
the  casual  rencounter  had  the  appearance  of  a  providential  interference^ 
and  they  put  to  death  the  archoishop,  with  circumstances  of  great  and 
oold-blooded  cruelty,  under  the  belief,  that  the  Lord,  as  they  expressed  i^ 
had  delivered  him  into  their  hand8.t 

"  Horse,  horse,  and  pursue,  my  lads  I''  exclaimed  Oomet  Grahame ;  *'  tfift 
murdering  dog's  head  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 


Atoqm  thee,  jronth !— it  it  no  l^mm  call— 
OiHl*ii  cfaureb  ii  loasuerad— hwl«  to  nHui  tiM  well; 
Hiiate  where  the  Radcron  bannera  ware  on  high, 
Stgul  of  boQoared  demth,  or  Tietoiy  I 

JAxn  Durr. 

Morton  and  his  companion  had  attained  some  distance  from  the  town 
before  either  of  them  addressed  the  other.  There  was  something,  as  we 
have  observed,  repulsive  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  which  prevented 
Morton  from  opening  the  conversation,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  to  talk,  until,  on  a  sudden,  he  abruptly  demanded,  "  What  has  yoor 
father's  son  to  do  with  such  profane  mummeries  as  I  find  yoa  this  day 
engaged  in?" 

**  I  do  my  duty  as  a  subject,  and  pursue  my  harmless  recreations  accord- 
ing to  my  own  pleasure,"  replied  Morton,  somewhat  offended. 

*'  Is  it  your  duty,  think  you,  or  that  of  any  Christian  young  man,  to  bear 
arms  in  their  cause  who  have  poured  out  the  blood  of  uod's  saints  in  the 
wilderness  as  if  it  had  been  water?  or  is  it  a  lawful  recreation  to  waste 
time  in  shooting  at  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  close  your  evening  vrith  wine- 
bibbing  in  public-houses  and  market*town8,  when  He  that  is  mighty  is 
come  into  the  land  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to  purge  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff?" 

"  I  suppose,  from  your  style  of  conversation,"  said  Morton,  "  that  yoa 
are  one  or  those  who  have  thought  proper  to  stand  out  against  the  Govem- 
roont.     I  must  remind  yon  that  you  are  unnecessarily  using  dangerous  laa- 

*  One  Carmichiiel,  sheriff-depote  m  Fife,  who  had  been  active  in  eafureiog  the  penal  Me—rea  afviai 
WMconfonntaUi.  He  waa  nn  the  nuMira  hunting,  but  rcoeirinc  aorideotal  infonnation  that  a  pMty  waa  oat  in 
quest  of  him,  he  returned  h<ime,  and  eanaped  tbe  fate  dengned  for  him,  whJeh  befcn  hie  patron  tbe  Aic^ 
biehop. 

t  'ilie  leader  of  this  pertf  waa  David  HarkstAn  of  Ratliillet.  a  irentleman  of  andent  birth  and  nod  eetaiei 
He  hail  been  profliirate  in  hn  yonnirer  dayv,  hut  having  hern  led  from  cunoeity  tw  attend  the  maventmk*  «f 
the  nonoonforminic  cleivy,  he  adopied  their  pnnciplee  m  the  fiillrit  extent.  It  ^>paare  that  HMCfcaton  bad 
■nme  pereonal  quarrel  with  Archhishop  Sharfie.  which  induced  him  to  decline  Uie  cummand  of  thr  paitj 
when  the  slaocliter  was  determined  upon,  feanntr  his  ncoeptance  miffht  be  ascribed  tn  moirres  of  pervoial 
enmity.  He  felt  himself  free  in  oonscienoe,  howeTcr,  tu  he  present;  and  when  the  archbishop,  dranved  fn«i 
his  carriaira.  crnwled  towards  him  oa  his  knees  for  nnitertinn,  he  replied  coMly,  '*  Sir.  I  will  utyrrr  lay  a 
fin|i:er  nn  you.**  It  is  remarkable  that  Hackston,  as  well  as  a  shepherd  who  was  al»o  preannt.  hot  pasi 
the  'vcaaum,  were  the  only  two  of  the  party  of  asaaasins  who  suftrod  death  by  the  hands  of  the 


On  Hncl(ston'!i  refosinfc  the  command,  it  waa  by  nniveml  suffrn^  conferred  on  John  Balfour  of  Kialoak^ 
called  Burlry.  who  ww  Harkston^s  brnther'io-law.  Me  is  described  '*  ss  a  little  t«an.  squint-«Ted.  and  t4  a 
vary  Aerce  aapeet.**— **  He  was,**  adds  the  same  author.  "  by  some  reckoned  none  »f  i^te  mnA  relnrrwH  *  -C 
ke  was  always  rerJcfined  aealons  and  honest-hearted,  oourareous  in  every  enterprise,  and  a  breve  soalaM 
•aldri*  •mv  esrapmfr  that  came  into  his  hands.  He  was  tbe  pnncipol  actor  in  k*lling  that  a**)h  •  vCor  lr»  •*-• 
lOnt  and  u  «  rJofch,  James  Sharpe."* 


•  See  Soottiah  Worthies     Sva    Laith  ISM.    P.  m 
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(ttfk.  je  in  die  presence  of  a  mere  stranger,  and  that  the  times  do  not  render 
it  Shje  for  me  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Thou  oansk  not  help  it»  Henry  Morton/'  said  his  companion ;  *'  thy 
Master  has  his  uses  for  thee,  and  when  he  calls,  thou  must  obey.  Well  wot 
I  thou  hast  not  heard* the  call  of  a  true  preacher,  or  thou  hadst  ere  noi^ 
been  what  thou  wilt  assuredly  one  day  become." 

"  We  are  of  the  presby terian  persuasion,  like  yourself,"  said  Morton ;  for 
his  uncle's  family  attended  the  ministry  of  one  of  thof  e  numerous  presby- 
terian  clergymen,  who,  complying  with  certain  regulations,  were  licensed 
to  preach  without  interruption  from  Government.  This  indulgence,  as  it 
was  called,  made  a  great  schism  among  the  presbyterians,  and  those  who 
accepted  of  it  were  severely  censured  by  the  more  rigid  sectaries,  who 
refused  the  proffered  terms.  The  stranger,  therefore,  answered  with  great 
disdain  to  Morton's  profession  of  faith, — 

**  That  is  but  an  equivocation — a  poor  equivocation.  Ye  listen  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  cold,  worldly,  time-serving  discourse,  from  one  who  forgets  his 
high  commission  so  much  as  to  hold  his  apostleship  by  the  favour  of  the 
courtiers  and  the  false  prelates,  and  ye  call  that  hearing  the  word  1  Of  all 
the  baits  with  which  the  devil  has  nshed  for  souls  in  these  days  of  blood 
and  darkness,  that  Black  Indulgence  has  been  the  most  destructive.  An 
awful  dispensation  it  has  been,  a  smiting  of  the  shepherd  and  a  scattering 
of  the  sheep  upon  the  mountains — an  uplifting  of  one  Christian  banner 
against  another,  and  a  fighting  of  the  wars  of  darkness  with  the  swords  of 
the  children  of  light !" 

"  My  ^uncle,"  said  Morton,  "  is  of  opinion,  that  we  enjoy  a  reasonable 
freedom  of  conscience  under  the  indulged  clergymen,  and  I  must  neces- 
sarily be  i^ided  by  his  sentiments  respecting  the  choice  of  a  place  of  wor* 
ship  for  his  family." 

**  Your  uncle,"  said  the  horseman,  "  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  least 
lamb  in  his  own  folds  at  Milnwood  is  dearer  than  the  whole  Ohristiaa 
Bock.  lie  is  one  that  could  willingly  bend  down  to  the  ^Iden  calf  of 
Bethel,  and  would  have  fished  for  the  dust  thereof  when  it  was  ground 
to  powder  and  cast  upon  the  waters.  Thy  father  was  a  man  of  another 
stamp." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Morton,  "  vras  indeed  a  brave  and  gallant  man. 
And  ypu  may  have  heard,  sir,  that  he  fought  for  that  royal  faimly  in  whoSe 
name  1  was  this  day  carrying  arms." 

**  Ay ;  and  had  he  lived  to  see  these  days,  he  would  hare  cursed  the 
hour  he  ever  drew  sword  in  their  cause.  But  more  of  this  hereafter— I 
promise  theo  full  surely  that  thy  hour  will  come,  and  then  the  words 
thou  hast  now  heard  will  stick  in  thy  bosom  like  barbed  arrows.  My  road 
lies  there." 

lie  pointed  towards  a  pass  leading  up  into  a  wild  extent  of  dreary  and 
desolate  hills ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head  into  the  nigged 
path  which  led  from  the  high-road  in  that  direction,  an  old  woman  wrapped 
lu  a  red  cloak,  who  was  sitting  by  the  cross-way,  arose,  and  approaching 
bim,  said,  in  a  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  "  If  ye  be  of  our  ain  folk,  gangna 
op  the  pass  the  night  for  your  lives.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path  that  is 
there.  The  curate  of  Brotherstane  and  ten  soldiers  hae  beset  the  pass,  tc 
hae  the  lives  of  ony  of  our  puir  wanderers  that  yenture  that  gate  to  join  wi' 
Hamilton  and  DingwalL" 

"Have  the  persecuted  folk  drawn  to  any  head  among  themselTesT' 
demanded  the  stranger. 

"  About  sixty  or  seventy  horse  and  foot,"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  but  ehow ! 
diey  are  puirly  armed,  and  warse  fended  wi'  victual." 

*'  Qod  will  help  his  own,"  said  the  horseman. — *'  Which  way  shall  I  tiika 
:.?join  thom?" 

'**  It's  a  mere  impossibility  this  night,"  said  the  woman,  "  the  troopera 

2Tr2 
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keep  sae  strict  a  guard ;  and  the^  say  there's  strange  news  ooma  frae  tba 
east,  that  makes  them  rage  in  their  oruelty  mair  fierce  than  ever. — Ye  maun 
take  shelter  somegate  for  the  night  before  ye  get  to  the  muirs,  and  keep 
yoursoU  in  hidinetill  the  grey  o'  the  morning,  and  then  yon  ma^  find  yoor 
way  through  the  Drake  Moss.  When  I  heard  the  awfu'  threatenings  o'  the 
oppressors,  I  e'en  took  my  cloak  about  me,  and  sat  down  by  the  wayside, 
to  warn  ony  of  our  puir  scattered  remnant  that  chanced  to  come  this  gate, 
before  they  fell  into  the  nets  of  the  spoilers/' 

"  Have  you  a  house  near  this?''  said  the  stranger;  "and  can  you  give  me 
hiding  there  ?" 

**  I  have,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  a  hut  by  the  way-side,  it  may  be  a  mile 
from  hence ;  but  four  men  of  Belial,  called  dragoons,  are  lodged  therein,  to 
spoil  my  household  goods  at  their  pleasure,  l^cause  I  will  not  wait  upon 
the  thowless,  thriftless,  fissenless  ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John  Half> 
text,  the  curate." 

'*  Good-night,  good  woman,  and  thanks  for  thy  counsel,"  said  the  stranger, 
as  he  rode  away. 

'*  The  blessings  of  the  promise  upon  you  I"  returned  the  old  dame;  "may 
He  keep  you  that  can  keep  you  I" 

**  Amen  1"  said  the  traveller ;  "  for  where  to  hide  my  head  this  nigfat» 
mortal  skill  cannot  direct  me." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  distress,"  said  Morton ;  "  and  had  I  a  -hoiise 
or  place  of  shelter  that  could  be  called  my  own,  I  almost  think  I  would 
risk  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  rather  than  leave  vou  in  such  a  strait. 
But  my  uncle  is  so  alarmed  at  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  by  the 
laws  against  such  as  comfort,  receive,  or  consort  with  interoommuned  per- 
sons, that  he  has  strictly  forbidden  all  of  us  to  hold  any  intercourse  witb 
them." 

"It  is  no  less  than  I  expected,"  said  the  stranger;  "nevertheless,  I  might 
be  received  without  his  knowledge;  —  a  barn,  a  nay-loft,  a  cart-shed — any 
place  where  I  could  stretch  me  down,  would  be  to  my  habits  like  a  taber- 
nacle of  silver  set  about  with  planks  of  cedar." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton,  much  embarrassed,  "  that  I  have  not  the 
means  of  receiving  you  at  Milnwood  without  my  uncle's  consent  and  know- 
ledge ;  nor,  if  I  could  do  so,  would  I  think  myself  Justifiable  in  engaging 
him  unconsciously  in  a  danger,  which,  most  of  all  others,  he  fears  and 
deprocates.'f 

"  Well,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  Did  yon  ever 
hear  your  fiiither  mention  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

**His  ancient  friend  and  comrade,  who  saved  his  life,  with  almost  the  loss 
of  his  own  in  the  battle  of  Lon^marston-Moor  ? — Often,  very  often." 

"  I  am  that  Balfour,"  said  his  companion.  "  Yonder  stands  thy  uncle's 
house ;  I  see  the  light  among  the  trees.  The  avenger  of  blood  is  behind 
me,  and  my  death  certain  unless  I  have  refuge  there.  Now,  make  thj 
choice,  youn^  man ;  to  shrink  from  the  side  of  thy  fadier's  friend,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  bloody  death  from  which 
he  rescued  thy  father,  or  to  expose  thine  uncle's  worldly  goods  to  such  peril 
as,  in  this  perverse  generation,  attends  those  who  give  a  morsel  of  bread  or 
a  draught  of  cold  water  to  a  Christian  man,  when  perishing  for  lack  of 
lefreshment !" 

A  thousand  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of  Morton  at  once.  His 
father,  whose  memory  he  idolized,  had  often  enlarged  upon  his  obligations 
to  this  man,  and  regretted  that,  after  having  been  long  comrades,  they  had 

Sartod  in  some  unkmdness  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was 
ivided  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters ;  the  former  of  whom  adhered  <s 
Charles  II.  after  his  father's  death  upon  the  scaffold,  while  the  Protescen 
inclined  rather  to  a  union  with  the  triumphant  RepuMicans.  The  stem 
fanaticism  of  Burley  had  attached  him  to  this  latter  party,  and  tbe  "khj 
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rades  had  parted  in  displeasure,  neyor,  as  it  happened,  to  meet  again 
These  circumstances  the  deceased  Colonel  Morton  had  otten  mentioned  tu 
his  son,  and  always  with  an  expression  of  deep  regret  that  be  had  never 
in  any  manner  been  enabled  to  repay  the  assistance  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  received  from  Burley. 

To  hasten  Morton's  decision,  the  night-wind,  as  it  swept  alon^,  brought 
from  a  distance  the  sullen  sound  of  a  kettle-drum,  which,  seeming  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  intimated  that  a  body  of  horse  were  upon  their  march  to- 
wards them. 

**  It  must  be  Claverhouae,  with  the  rest  of  his  reeiment.  What  can  hare 
occasioned  this  night-march?  If  you  go  on,  you  fill  into  their  hands  —  if 
you  turn  back  towards  the  borough-town,  you  are  in  no  less  danger  from 
Cornet  Grahamo's  party — the  path  to  the  hill  is  beset  I  must  shelter  you 
at  Milnwood,  or  expose  you  to  instant  death  ; — but  the  punishment  of  th€ 
taw  shall  fall  upon  myself,  as  in  justice  it, should,  not  upon  my  uncle.— 
Follow  me." 

Burley,  who  had  awaited  his  resolution  with  great  composure,  now  fol- 
lowed him  in  silence. 

The  house  of  Milnwood,  built  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  was 
a  decent  mansion,  suitable  to  the  sixe  of  the  estate,  but,  since  the  acoessu*ii 
of  this  owner,  it  had  been  suffered  to  fl;o  considerably  into  disrepair.  At 
some  little  distance  from  the  house  stood  the  court  of  offices.  Here  Morton 
paused. 

**  I  must  leave  you  here  for  a  little  while,"  he  whispered,  **  until  I  can 
provide  a  bed  for  you  in  the  house." 

'*  I  care  little  for  such  a  delicacy,"  said  Burley ;  **  for  thirty  years  thit 
head  has  rested  oftener  on  the  turf,  or  on  the  next  grey  stone,  than  up#n 
either  wool  or  down.  A  draught  of  ale,  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  say  my 
prayere,  and  to  stretch  me  upon  dry  hay,  were  to  me  as  good  as  a  painted 
chamber  and  a  prince's  table." 

It  occurred  to  Morton  at  the  same  moment,  that  to  attempt  to  introduce 
the  fugitive  within  the  house,  would  materially  increase  the  danger  of  de- 
tection. Accordingly,  having  struck  a  light  with  implements  left  in  the 
stable  for  that  purpose,  and  having  fastened  up  their  horses,  he  assigned 
Burley,  fur  his  place  of  repose,  a  wooden  bed,  placed  in  a  loft  half-full  of 
hay,  which  an  out-of-door  domestic  had  occupied,  until  dismissed  by  his 
uncle  in  one  of  those  fits  of  parsimony  which  became  more  risid  from  day 
to  day.  In  this  untenanted  loft  Morton  left  his  companion,  with  a  caution 
so  to  shade  his  light  that  no  reflection  might  be  seen  from  the  window,  and 
a  promise  that  he  would  presently  return  witli  such  refreshments  as  he 
might  be  able  to  procure  at  that  late  hour.  This  last,  indeed,  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  felt  by  no  means  confident,  for  the  power  of  obtaining 
even  the  most  ordinary  provisions  depended  entirely  upon  the  humour  in 
which  he  might  happen  to  find  his  uncle's  sole  confidant,  the  old  house- 
eeper.  If  she  chanced  to  be  a-bed,  which  was  very  likely,  or  out  of  hu- 
fliour.  which  was  not  less  so,  Morton  well  knew  the  case  to  be  at  least 
problematical. 

^  Cursing  in  his  heart  the  sordid  parsimony  which  pervaded  every  part  of 
his  uncle's  establishment,  he  gave  the  usual  gentle  knock  at  the  bolted  door 
oy  which  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  admittance  when  accident  had  detained 
him  abroad  beyond  the  early  and  established  hours  of  rest  at  the  house  of 
Milnwood.  It  was  a  sort  of  hesitating  tap,  which  carried  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  transgression  in  its  very  sound,  and  seemed  rather  to  solicit  than 
command  attention.  After  it  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  the  house- 
keeper, grumbling  betwixt  her  teeth  as  she  rose  from  the  chimney  corner 
tji  the  hd\\  and  wrapping  her  checked  handkerchief  round  her  head  to 
•ocurc  her  from  the  cold  air,  paced  across  the  stone-passage,  and  repeated 
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a  careful  '*  Wha's  there  at  this  time  o'  night?"  more  than  once  before  ahe 
undid  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door. 

'*  This  is  a  fine  time  o'  night,  Mr.  Henry  "  si^id  the  old  dame,  with  tlie 
tyrannic  insolence  of  a  spoilt  and  favourite  domestic — "a  braw  time  o' 
night  and  a  bonnjr,  to  disturb  a  peaceful  house  in,  and  to  keep  quiet  folk  out 
o'  their  beds  waiting  for  vou.  Your  uncle's  been  in  his  uiu^st  three  houi>k 
syne,  and  Robin's  ill  o'  the  rheumatize,  and  he's  to  his  bed  too,  and  sae  I 
luid  to  sit  up  for  ye  mysell,  for  as  sair  a  boast  as  I  hae." 

Here  she  coughed  once  or  twice,  in  further  evidence  of  the  egregious  in- 
eonvenience  which  she  had  sustained. 

Much  obliged  to  you,  Alison,  and  many  kind  thanks.'^ 
llegh,  sirs,  sae  fair-fashioned  as  we  are  1    Mony  folk  ca'  me  Mra.  Wilson, 
and  Miinwood  himsell  is  the  only  ane  about  this  town  thinks  o'  ca'ing  me 
Alison,  and  indeed  he  as  often  says  Mrs.  Alison  as  ony  other  thing.'' 
^  "  Well,  then,  Mistress  Alison,"  said  Morton,  "  I  really  am  sorry  to  hare 
kept  you  up  waiting  till  I  came  in." 

"  And  now  that  you  are  come  in,  Mr.  llenry,"  said  the  cress  old  woman, 
"  what  for  do  you  no  tak  up  your  candle  and  gang  to  your  bed  ?  and  mind 
▼e  dinna  let  the  candle  sweal  as  ye  gang  alang  the  wainscot  parlour,  and 
Laud  a'  the  house  scouring  to  get  out  the  grease  again." 

"  But,  Alison,  I  really  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  ale» 
before  I  go  to  bed." 

"  Eat  ? — and  ale,  Mr.  Henry  ?  My  certie,  ye're  ill  to  serve  I  Do  ye  think 
we  havena  heard  o'  your  grand  popinjay  wark  yonder,  and  how  ye  bleeied 
away  as  muckle  pouther  as  wad  hae  shot  a'  the  wild-fowl  that  we'll  want 
atween  now  and  Candlemas  —  and  then  ganging  majoring  to  the  piper's 
^wff  wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  Uie  country,  and  sitting  uiere  birbng,  at 
your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nae  doubt,  wi'  a'  the  scaff  and  ralf  o'  the  water  side, 
till  sun-down,  and  then  coming  hame  and  crying  for  ale,  as  if  ye  were 
maister  and  mair  I" 

Extremely  vexed,  yet  anxious,  on  account  of  his  guest,  to  procure  refresh- 
ments if  possible,  Morton  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  good-humouredly 
assured  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  he  was  really  both  hungry  and  thirsty ;  "  and  as 
for  the  shootine  at  the  popinjay,  I  have  heard  you  say  you  have  been  there 
yourself,  Mrs.  Wilson.  ^-1  wish  you  had  come  to  look  at  us." 

**  Ah,  Maister  Henry,"  said  the  old  dame,  **  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to 
learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  woman's  lug  wi'  a'  your  whilly-wha's  I  — 
Aweel,  sae  ye  dinna  practise  them  but  on  auld  wives  like  me,  the  less 
matter.  But  tak  heed  o'  the  young  queans,  lad. — Popinjay — ^ye  think  your- 
sell  a  braw  fellow  enow;  and  troth!"  (surveying  him  with  the  candle), 
**  there's  nae  fault  to  find  wi'  the  outside,  if  the  inside  be  conforming.  But 
I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeing  the  Duke,  that  was  hi^ 
that  lost  his  head  at  London — folk  said  it  wasna  a  very  gude  ane,  but  it  whs 
aye  a  sair  loss  to  him,  puir  gentleman  —  Aweel,  he  wan  the  popinjay,  for 
few  cared  to  win  it  ower  his  Grace's  head — weel,  he  had  a  comely  presenoe, 
and  when  a'  the  gentles  mounted  to  show  their  capere,  his  Grace  was  as 
near  to  me  as  I  am  to  you ;  and  he  said  to  me,  *  Tak  tent  o'  yoursell,  mj 
kionny  lassie  (these  were  his  very  words),  for  my  horse  is  not  very  chancy.' 
—  And  now,  as  ye  say  ye  had  sae  little  to  eat  or  drink,  I'll  let  you  see  that 
I  havena  been  sae  unmindfu'  o'  you ;  for  I  dinna  think  it's  sate  for  young 
folk  to  gang  to  their  bed  on  an  empty  stomach." 

To  do  Mrs.  Wilson  justice,  her  nocturnal  harangues  upon  such  occasions 
not  unfrequently  terminated  with  this  sag^e  apophthegm,  which  always  pre* 
faced  the  producing  of  some  provision  a  little  better  than  ordinary,  such  as 
she  now  placed  before  him.  In  fact,  the  principal  object  of  her  maitnde^ 
uig  was  to  display  her  consequence  and  love  of  power;  for  Mim.  WiIhoo 
was  not.  at  the  bottom,  an  ill-tempered  woman,  and  certainly  1ov<h1  her  old 
and  )0uug  master  (both  of  whom  she  tormented  extromel?^  Itottei  ti  :in  .i-iv 
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one  eho  in  thu  world.  She  now  eyed  Mr.  Henry,  as  she  called  him  with 
great  complacency,  as  he  partook  of  her  good  cheer. 

"  Muckle  fpide  may  it  do  ye,  my  bonny  man.  I  trow  ye  dinna  get  910  a 
nkirl-in-the-pan  as  that  at  Niel  Blane's.  His  wife  was  a  canny  body,  and 
oould  dress  things  very  weel  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  business,  but  no  like  a 
gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be  sure.  But  I  doubt  the  daughter's  a  silly 
tuine — an  unco  cockernony  she  had  busked  on  her  head  at  the  kirk  last 
Sunday.  I  am  doubting  there  will  be  news  o'  a'  thae  braws.  But  my  auld 
een's  drawing  thegither ; — dinna  hurry  yoursell,  my  bonny  man ;  tak  mind 
about  the  putting  out  the  candle,  and  there's  a  horn  of  aie,  and  a  glass  of 
elowgillie-flower  water;  I  dinna  gie  ilka  body  that  —  I  keep  it  for  a  pain  I 
bae  whiles  in  my  ain  stamach,  and  it's  better-  for  your  young  blood  than 
brandy.  Sae,  gude-night  to  ye,  Mr.  Henry,  and  see  that  ye  tak  gude  car« 
0'  the  candle." 

Morton  promised  to  attend  punctually  to  her  caution,  and  requested  her 
not  to  be  alarmed  if  she  heard  the  door  opened,  as  she  knew  he  must  aeain, 
as  usual,  look  to  his  horse,  and  arranee  him  for  the  night  Mrs.  Wilson 
then  retreated,  and  Morton,  folding  up  nis  provisions,  was  about  to  hasten 
to  his  guest,  when  the  nodding  head  of  the  old  housekeeper  was  again  thrust 
in  at  the  door,  with  an  admonition  to  remember  to  take  an  account  of  his 
ways  before  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  and  to  pray  for  protection  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  a  certain  class  of  domestics,  once  common  in 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  still  to  be  found  in  some  old  manor-houses  in  its 
remote  counties.  They  were  fixtures  in  the  family  they  belonged  to ;  and 
as  they  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  dismissal  to  be 
within  the  chances  of  their  lives,  they  were,  of  course,  sincerely  attached  to 
every  member  of  it.*  On  the.  other  hand,  when  spoiled  by  the  indulgence 
or  indolence  of  their  superiors,  they  were  very  apt  to  become  ill-tempered, 
self-sufiicient  and  tyrannical ;  so  much  so,  that  a  mistress  or  master  would 
sometimes  almost  have  wished  to  exchange  their  cross-grained  fidelity  for  thf 
imooth  and  accommodating  duplicity  of  a  modem  menial. 
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Yt*,  this  iiMii**  bniw,  like  to  a  tracio  Int, 
Poratells  ih0  lutvro  of  «  tmgio  vularoe. 

8HAKSP£ABS. 

Being  at  length  rid  of  the  housekeeper's  presence,  Morton  made  a 
collection  of  what  he  had  reserved  from  toe  provisions  set  before  him,  and 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  his  concealed  j^est.  He  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  light,  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  turn  of  the  road ; 
jtnd  it  was  lucky  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  had  hardly  stepped  beyond  the 
threshold  ere  a  heavy  trampling  of  horses  announced  that  the  body  of 
3avalry,  whose  kettle-drums  7  they  had  before  heard,  were  in  the  act  of 
passing  along  the  high-road  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  bonk  on 

*  A  £BMeuliiM  nuiner  of  this  kind,  htirinir  oflfomled  his  msiitar  eztremeljr,  wm  cninmanded  Co  loare  h« 
er'we  iiMtantlf .    **  In  trotli  and  that  will  I  not."  aniiwered  the  domestic :  "  if  yoar  hnnoar  diaoa  ken  wliea 

f*  liae  a  i^uile  •erraDt.  1  ken  when  I  hae  a  KuUe  masier.  aiiA  xo  awnjr  I  will  not."  Ou  another  orcasion  ut 
he  aame  nature. the  mnateF s^d,  "John,  you  and  I  nhall  never  sleep  aiider  the  same  roof  again;"  to  whmh 
.'ohn  reiMiecl,  wilb  much  nartw/e,  "  Whare  tiie  deil  can  your  hoooar  be  pmginir  I*' 

*  Refciroenlal  muMc  ia  never  plarH  at  n^ht.  But  who  can  aaaora  oa  that  such  waa  not  Uie  eHtonn  n 
.^hariea  the  Semnd's  time  T  Till  I  am  well  informed  on  thin  pout,  the  kettle-drama  shall  clash  00.  as  atkliaf 
*«MJk.j|  *«  the  iictaraaqtte  eflbct  of  the  night-ansreh. 
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crhich  the  house  of  Milnwood  was  placed.  Ho  heard  the  comniaDdin^ 
officer  distinctly  give  the  word  halt  A  pause  of  silence  followed,  iDtermpted 
only  by  the  occasional  neighine  or  pawing  of  an  impatient  charger. 

**  Whose  house  is  this  1"  said  a  voice,  tn  a  tone  of  authority  and  com- 
mand. 

**  Milnv^ood,  if  it  like  your  honour,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  the  owner  well  affected  V  said  the  inquirer. 

**  He  complies  with  the  orders  of  Qovemment,  and  frequents  an  indulged 
minister,"  was  tho  response. 

"  Hum  I  ay  I  indulged  7  a  mere  mask  for  treason,  very  impoliticallj  al- 
lowed to  those  who  are  too  great  cowards  to  wear  their  principles  barefaced. 
Had  we  not  better  send  up  a  party,  and  search  the  house,  in  case  some  of 
the  bloody  villains  concerned  in  this  heathenish  butchery  may  be  concealed 
in  it?" 

Ere  Morton  could  recover  from  the  alarm  into  which  this  proposal  had 
thrown  him,  a  diird  speaker  rejoined,  "  I  cannot  think  it  at  ail  necessary; 
Milnwood  is  an  infirm,  hypochondriac  old  man,  who  never  meddles  with 
politics,  and  loves  his  money-bags  and  bonds  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  His  nephew,  I  hear,  was  at  the  wappen-schaw  to-day,  and  gained 
•l.<)  popinjay,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanatic.  I  should  tbink  tUtry  ate 
all  gone  to  bed  long  since,  and  an  alarm  at  this  time  of  night  might  kill  the 
poor  old  man." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  leader,  "  if  that  be  so,  to  search  the  house  would  be 
lost  time,  of  which  we  have  but  little  to  throw  away.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Life-Ouards,  forward — March  I" 

A  few  notes  on  the  trumpet,  mingled  with  the  occasional  boom  of  the 
kettle-drum,  to  mark  the  cadence,  joined  with  the  tramp  of  hoofs,  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  announced  that  the  troop  had  resumed  its  march.  The  moon 
broke  out  as  the  leading  files  of  the  column  attained  a  hill  up  which  the 
road  winded,  and  showed  indistinctly  the  glittering  of  the  steel  cape ;  and 
the  dark  figures  of  the  horses  and  riders  might  be  imperfectly  traced 
through  the  gloom.  They  continued  to  advance  up  the  hill,  and  sweep 
over  the  top  orit  in  such  long  succession  as  intimated  a  considerable  numer- 
ical force. 

When  the  last  of  th^  had  disappeared,  young  Morton  resumed  his  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  guffi.  Upon  entering  the  place  of  refuge,  he  found  iiim 
seated  on  his  humble  couch  with  a  pocket  Bible  open  in  his  hand,  which  he 
seemed  to  study  with  intense  meditation.  His  broadsword,  which  he  had 
unsheathed  in  the  first  alarm  at  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons,  lay  naked  across 
his  knees,  and  the  little  taper  that  stood  beside  him  upon  the  old  chest* 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  table,  throw  a  partial  and  imperfect  light 
upon  those  stem  and  narsh  features,  in  which  ferocity  was  rendered  more 
solemn  and  dignified  by  a  wild  cast  of  traffic  enthusiasm.  His  brow  was 
that  of  one  in  whom  some  strong  overmastering  principle  has  overwhelmed 
all  other  passions  and  feelings,  like  the  swell  of  a  high  spring-tide,  when 
the  usual  cliffs  and  breakers  vanish  from  the  eye,  and  their  existence  is 
only  indicated  by  the  chafing  foam  of  the  waves  that  burst  and  wheel  over 
them.  He  raisea  his  head,  after  Morton  had  contemplated  him  for  about  a 
minute. 

**  I  perceive,"  said  Morton,  looking  at  his  sword,  '*  that  you  heard  the 
horsemen  ride  by ;  their  passage  delayed  me  for  some  minutes." 

"  I  scarcely  heeded  them,"  said  Balfour ;  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  Thai 
I  shall  one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and  be  honourably  associated  with  the 
saints  whom  they  have  slaughtered,  I  am  full  well  aware.  And  I  would, 
young  man,  that  the  hour  were  come ;  it  should  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  ever 
wedding  to  bridegroom.  But  if  my  Master  has  more  woik  for  me  on  earth, 
[  must  not  do  his  labour  grudgingly." 

"  fia  and  refresh  yourself  "  said  Morton ;  *'  to-morrow  your  safety  requiref 
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jroti  should  leaTC  this  place,  in  order  to  gain  the  hills,  so  soon  as  you  can  ses 
to  distinguish  the  traclc  through  the  morasses.'' 

**  Young  man,"  returned  fialfuur,  "  you  are  already  weary  of  me,  an^ 
would  be  yet  more  so,  perchance,  did  you  know  the  task  upon  which  I  hav<» 
been  lately  put.  And  I  wonder  not  that  it  should  be  so,  for  there  are  timet 
when  I  am  weary  of  myself.  Think  you  not  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  flesh  and 
blood,  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  the  righteous  judgments  of  Hesven 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  body,  and  continue  to  retain  that  blinded  sense  and 
sympathy  for  carnal  suffering,  which  makes  our  own  flesh  thrill  when  we 
strike  a  gash  upon  the  body  of  another  ?  And  think  you,  that  when  some 
prime  tyrant  has  been  removed  from  his  place,  that  the  instruments  of  hi* 
punishment  can  at  all  times  look  back- on  their  share  in  his  downfall  with 
iirm  and  unshaken  nerves  ?  Must  they  not  sometimes  even  question  the 
truth  of  that  inspiration  which  they  have  felt  and  acted  under? — must  thej 
not  sometimes  doubt  the  origin  of  jthat  strong  impulse  with  which  their 
prayers  for  heavenly  direction  under  diiEculties  have  been  inwardly  an- 
swered and  confirmed,  and  confuse,  in  their  disturbed  apprehensions,  the 
responses  of  Truth  itself  with  some  strong  delusion  of  the  enemy  7" 

"  These  are  subjects,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  which  I  am  ill  qualified  to  converse 
with  you,"  answered  Morton ;  "  but  I  own  I  should  strongly  doubt  the  ori 
gin  of  any  inspiration  which  seemed  to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to 
those  feelings  of  natural  humanity  which  Heaven  has  assigned  to  us  as  the 
general  law  of  our  conduct." 

Balfour  seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  drew  himself  hastily  up,  but 
immediately  composed  himself,  and  answered  coolly,  "It  is  natural  you 
should  think  so ;  you  are  yet  in  the  dungeon-house  of  the  law,  a  pit  darker 
than  that  into  wnich  Jeremiah  was  plunged,  even  the  dungeon  of  Mal« 
caiab  the  son  of  Hamelmelech,  where  there  was  no  water  but  mire.  Yet 
is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  your  forehead,  and  the  son  of  the  right- 
eous, who  resisted  to  blood  whereHthe  banner  was  spread  on  the  mountains, 
shall  not  be  utterly  lost,  as  one  of  the  children  of  darkness.  Trow  ye,  that 
in  this  day  of  bitterness  and  calamity,  nothing  is  required  at  our  hands  but 
to  keep  the  moral  law  as  far  as  our  carnal  frailty  will  permit?  Think  ye 
our  conouests  must  be  only  over  our  corrupt  and  evil  affections  and  pas* 
sions  ?  No— we  are  called  upon,  when  we  have  girded  up  our  loins,  to  run 
the  race  boldly,  and  when  we  have  drawn  the  sword,  we  are  enjoined  to 
smite  the  ungodly,  though  he  be  our  neighbour,  and  the  man  of  power  and 
cruelty,  though  ne  were  of  our  own  kindred,  and  the  friend  or  our  own 
bosom." 

**  These  are  the  sentiments,"  said  Morton,  "  that  your  enemies  impute  to 
you,  and  which  palliate,  if  they  do  not  vindicate  the  cruel  measures  which 
the  council  have  directed  against  you.  They  affirm,  that  you  pretend  to 
derive  your  rule  of  action  from  what  you  call  an  inward  light,  rejecting  the 
restraints  of  legal  magistracy,  of  national  law,  and  even  of  common  human- 
ity, when  in  opposition  to  what  you  call  the  spirit  within  you." 

**  They  do  us  wrong,"  answered  the  Covenanter ;  "  it  is  they,  perjured  as 
they  are,  who  have  rejected  all  law,  both  divine  and  civil,  and  who  now 
persecute  us  for  adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  which  all  of  them,  save  a  few  popish 
raaJignants,  have  sworn  in  former  days,  and  which  they  now  burn  in  the 
ttiarkot-places,  and  tread  under  foot  in  derision.  When  this  Charles  Stuart 
retumea  to  these  kingdoms,  did  the  mali^nants  bring  him  bock?  They 
bad  tried  it  with  strong  hand, — but  they  failed,  I  trow.  Could  James  Qra 
hame  of  Montrose,  and  his  Highland  caterans,  have  put  him  again  in  the 
place  of  his  father  ?  I  think  their  heads  on  the  Wcstport  told  another  tale 
for  many  a  lung  day.  It  was  the  workers  of  the  glorious  work  —  the  re- 
formers of  the  beauty  of  the  tabernacle,  that  called  him  again  to  the  hieh 
placo  from  which  his  father  fell.    And  what  has  been  our  reward  ?    In  thir 
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«rurd&  of  the  prophet,  *  We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  eood  eame ;  and  for  « 
timt,  I  f  health,  and  behold  trouble — The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard 
froD.  Dan ;  the  whole  land  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neighine  of  hia 
strong  ones ;  for  they  are  come,  and  have  devoured  the  land  and  all  that  ia 
in  it.' " 

'*Mr.  Balfour,"  answered  Mortem,  "I  neither  undertake  to  subscribe  to  or 
refute  your  complaints  against  the  Govemment.    I  have  endeavoured  toro- 

Say  a  debt  due  to  the  comrade  of  my  father,  by  giving  you  shelter  in  your 
istress,  but  you  will  excuse  me  from  engaging  myself  oither  in  your  caoae^ 
or  in  controversy.  I  will  leave  you  to  repose,  and  heartily  wish  it  were  in 
my  p<)wer  to  render  your  condition  more  comfortable." 

'*  But  I  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  in  the  morning,  ere  I  depart  ?  I  am  not  » 
man  whose  bowels  yearn  after  kindred  and  friends  of  this  world.  Wh«i  I 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  my  worldlj 
affections  that  I  should  not  look  back  on  the  things  I  lefb  behind  me.  Yet 
the  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade  is  to  me  as  mine  own,  and  I  cannot  behold 
him  without  the  deep  and  firm  belief  that  I  shall  one  day  see  him  eird  on 
his  sword  in  the  dear  and  precious  cause  for  which  his  lather  fourat  and 
bled." 

With  a  promise  on  Morton's  part  that  he  would  call  the  refugee  when  it 
was  time  tor  him  to  pursue  his  journey,  they  parted  for  the  nisht. 

Morton  retired  to  a  few  hours'  rest ;  but  his  imagination,  disturbed  bj 
the  events  of  the  day,  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  sound  repose.  Them 
was  a  blended  vision  of  horror  before  him,  in  which  his  new  friend  seemed 
to  be  a  principal  actor.  The  fair  form  of  Edith  Bellenden  also  mingled  in 
his  dream,  weeping,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  appearing  to  call  on 
him  for  comfort  and  assistance,  which  he  had  not  in  his  power  to  render, 
lie  awoke  from  these  unrefreshing  slumbers  with  a  feverish  impulse,  and  a 
heart  which  foreboded  disaster.  There  was  already  a  tinge  of  dazzling 
lustre  on  the  verge  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the  dawn  was  abroad  in  all  the 
freshness  of  a  summer  morning. 

*'  I  have  slept  too  long,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  **  and  must  now  hasten 
to  forward  the  journey  of  tliis  unfortunate  fugitive." 

lie  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  possible,  opened  the  door  of  the  house  with 
as  little  noise  as  he  could,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  refuge  occupied  by 
the  Covenanter.  Morton  entered  on  tiptoe,  for  the  determined  tone  and 
manner,  as  well  as  the  unusual  language  and  sentiments  of  this  singular 
individual,  had  struck  him  with  a  sensation  approaching  to  awe.  Btufour 
was  still  asleep.  A  ray  of  light  streamed  on  nis  uncurtained  couch,  and 
showed  to  Morton  the  working  of  his  harsh  features,  which  seemed  agitated 
bv  some  strong  internal  cause  of  disturbance.  lie  had  not  undressed.  Both 
his  arms  were  above  the  bed-eover,  the  right  hand  strongly  clenched,  and 
occasionally  making  that  abortive  attempt  to  strike,  which  usually  attenda 
dreams  of  violence ;  the  left  was  extended,  and  agitated,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a  movement  as  if  repulsing  some  one.  The  perspiration  stood  on  hia 
bro*T,  "like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream,"  and  these  marks  of  emo- 
ti  )t.  were  accompanie<l  with  broken  words  which  escaped  from  him  at  in- 
hrrvals — "  Thou  art  taken,  Judas — thou  art  taken — Cling  not  to  my  kneea 
—cling  not  to  my  knees — hew  him  down! — A  priest?  Ay,  a  priest  of  Baal, 
to  be  bound  and  slain,  even  at  the  brook  Kishon. — Fire-arms  will  not  pre- 
vail against  him — Strike — thrust  with  the  cold  iron  I — put  him  out  of  pain 
— ^put  him  out  of  pain,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  his  grey  hairs." 

Much  alarmed  at  the  import  of  these  expressions,  vrhich  seemed  to  burst 
from  him  even  in  sleep  with  the  stem  energy  accompanying  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  of  violence,  Morton  shook  his  guest  by  the  shoulder  in  order 
V»  awake  him.  The  first  words  he  uttered  were,  **  Bear  me  where  ye  will, 
I  will  avouch  the  deed !" 

U'i6  iclance  around  having  then  fully  awakened  him.  he  at  once  assumed 
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all  tibe  stem  and  gloomy  composure  of  his  ordinary  manner,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  before  speaking  to  Morton,  poared  forth  an  ejacula* 
tory  prayer  for  the  suffering  Church  of  Scotland,  entreating  that  the  biood 
of  her  murdered  saints  and  marWrs  might  be  precious  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  that  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  might  be  spread  over  the  scat 
tered  remnant,  who,  for  His  name's  sake,  were  abiders  in  the  wildemesA 
Vengeance — speedy  and  ample  vengeance  on  the  oppressors — was  the  con 
eluding  petition  of  his  devotions,  which  he  expressed  aloud  in  strong  and  em- 
phatic language,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  Orientalism  of  Scripture. 
When  he  had  finished  his  prayer  he  arose,  and  taking  Morton  by  the 
arm,  they  descended  together  to  the  stable,  where  the  Wanderer  (to  give 
Burley  a  title  which  was  often  conferred  on  his  sect)  began  to  make  his 
horse  ready  to  pursue  his  journey.  When  the  animal  was  saddled  anci 
bridled,  Burley  requested  Morton  to  walk  with  him  a  gun-^hot  into  the 
wood,  and  direct  him  to  the  right  rood  for  gaining  the  moors.  Morton 
readily  complied,  and  they  walk^  for  some  time  in  silence  under  the  shade 
of  some  fine  old  trees,  pursuing  a  sort  of  natural  path,  which,  after  passing 
through  woodlands  for  about  half  a  mile,  led  into  the  bare  and  wild  country 
which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  them,  until  at  length  Burley  sud- 
denly asked  Morton,  "  Whether  the  words  he  had  spoken  over-night  had 
borne  fruit  in  his  mind  ?" 

Morton  answered,  "  That  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion  which  he  had 
formerly  held,  and  was  determined,  at  least  as  far  ana  as  long  as  possible, 
to  unite  the  duties  of  a  good  Christian  with  those  of  a  peaceful  subject." 

"  In  other  words,"  replied  Burley,  "  you  are  desirous  to  serve  both  God 
and  Mammon  —  to  be  one  day  professing  the  truth  with  your  lips,  and  the 
next  day  in  arms,  at  the  command  of  carnal  and  tyrannic  authority,  to 
shed  the  blood  of  those  who  for  the  truth  have  forsaken  all  things !  Think 
ye,"  he  continued,  "  to  touch  pitch  and  remain  undefiled  ?  to  mix  in  the 
ranks  of  malignants,  papists,  papa-prelatists,  latitudinarians,  and  scoffers ; 
to  partake  of  their  sports,  which  are  like  the  meat  offered  unto  idols ;  to 
hold  intercourse,  perchance,  with  their  daughters,  as  the  sons  of  God  with 
the  daughters  of  men  in  the  world  before  the  flood?  —  think  you,  I  say,  to 
do  all  these  things,  and  yet  remain  free  from  pollution  ?  I  say  unto  you, 
that  all  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  is  the  accursed 
thing  which  God  hateth  I  Touch  not  —  taste  not  —  handle  not  1  And  grieve 
not,  young  man,  as  if  you  alone  were  called  upon  to  subdue  your  carnal 
jiffections,  and  renounce  the  pleasures  which  are  a  snare  to  your  feet  —  I 
say  to  you,  that  the  Son  of  David  hath  denounced  no  better  lot  on  the 
whole  generation  of  mankind." 

He  uien  mounted  his  horse,  and  turning  to  Morton,  repeated  the  text  of 
Scripture,  **  An  heavy  yoke  was  ordained  for  the  sons  of  Adam  from  the 
day  they  go  out  of  their  mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the 
Mother  of  all  things ;  from  him  who  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  wcareth  a 
jTOwn,  even  to  him  who  weareth  simple  linen,  —  wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and 
anquietness,  rigour,  strife,  and  fear  of  death  in  the  time  of  rest." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  set  his  horse  in  motion,  and  soon  disap- 
peared among  the  boughs  of  the  forest 

*'  Farewell,  stern  enthusiast !"  said  Morton,  looking  after  him.  **  In  some 
moods  of  my  mind,  how  dangerous  would  be  the  society  of  such  a  com- 
panion 1  If  I  am  unmoved  by  his  seal  for  abstract  doctrines  of  faith,  ox 
rather  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship"  (such  was  the  purport  of  bis  reflee- 
tious),  "  can  I  be  a  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  and  look  with  indifference  on 
that  persecution  which  has  made  wise  men  mad  ?  Was  not  the  cause  of 
freedom,  civil  and  religious,  that  for  which  my  father  fought?  and  shall  J 
io  well  to  remain  inactive,  or  to  take  the  part  of  an  oppressive  government, 
d  there  should  appear  any  rational  prospect  of  redressing  the  insufferable 
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^rroagfl  ti'»  which  my  miserable  countrymen  are  subjected  ?  —  And  yet,  whv 
«hall  wan  ant  me  uiat  these  people,  rendered  wild  by  perseoulaon,  would 
out,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  be  as  cruel  and  as  intolerant  as  those  by  wfaov 
they  are  now  hunted  down  7  What  dc^ee  of  moderation,  or  of  mercy,  can 
be  expected  from  this  Burley,  so  distinguished  as  one  of  their  priDcipal 
champions,  and  who  seems  even  now  to  be  reeking  from  some  recent  deed 
of  violeiice,  and  to  feel  stings  of  remorse  which  even  his  enthusiasm  eannol 
altogether  stifle.  I  am  weary  of  seeing  nothing  but  violence  and  fory 
around  me  —  now  assuming  the  mask  of  lawful  authority,  now  taking  that 
of  religious  teal.  I  am  sick  of  my  country — of  myself — of  my  dependent 
•ituation — of  my  repressed  feelings  —  of  these  wonods  —  of  that  river — of 
tliat  house — of  all  but —  Edith,  and  she  can  never  be  mine !  Why  should 
I  haunt  her  walks?  —  why  encourage  my  own  delusion,  and  perhaps  hers? 
She  can  never  hn  mine:  her  grandmother's  pride  —  the  opposite  principles 
of  our  families  —  my  wretched  state  of  dependence  — a  poor  miserable 
•lave,  for  I  have  not  even  the  wages  of  a  servant,  —  all  circumstances  give 
the  lie  to  the  vain  hope  that  we  can  ever  be  united.  Why  then  protract  a 
delusion  so  painful  ? 

"  But  I  am  no  slave/'  he  siud  aloud,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  hia  full 
stature  —  '*no  slave,  in  one  respect  surely.  I  can  change  my  abode — my 
father's  sword  is  mine,  and  Europe  lies  open  before  me,  as  liefore  him  and 
hundreds  besides  of  my  countrvmen,  who  have  filled  it  with  the  fame  of 
their  exploits.  Perhaps  some  lucky  chance  may  raise  me  to  a  rank  with 
our  Ruthvens,  our  Lesleys,  our  Monroes,  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  famous 
Protestant  champion,  Qustavus  Adolphus  —  or  if  not,  a  soldier's  life  or  a 
soldier's  grave." 

When  he  had  formed  this  determination,  he  found  himself  near  the  door 
of  his  uncle's  house,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  it 

**  Another  glance  of  Edith's  eye,  another  walk  bv  Edith's  side,  and  ray 
resolution  would  melt  away.  I  will  take  an  irrevocable  step,  therefore,  and 
then  see  her  for  the  last  time." 

In  this  mood  he  entered  the  wainsootted  parlour,  in  which  his  uncle  was 
already  placed  at  his  morning's  refreshment,  a  huge  p^ftte  of  oatmeal  pop> 
ridge,  with  a  corresponding  allowance  of  butter-milk.  The  favourite  house- 
keeper was  in  attendance,  half  standing,  half  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
in  a  posture  betwixt  freedom  and  respect.  The  old  ^ntleman  had  been 
remarkably  tall  in  his  earlier  days,  an  advantage  which  he  now  lost  by 
stooping  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  a  meeting,  where  there  was  some  dispute 
concerning  the  sort  of  arch  which  should  be  thrown  over  a  considerable 
brook,  a  facetious  neighbour  proposed  to  offer  Milnwood  a  handsome  sum 
for  his  curved  backbone,  alleging  that  he  would  sell  anything  that  belonged 
to  him.  Splay  feet  of  unusual  size,  long  thin  hands,  ^mished  with  nails 
which  seldom  felt  the  steel,  a  wrinkled  and  puckered  visage,  the  length  of 
which  corresponded  with  that  of  his  person,  together  with  a  pair  of  little 
sharp  bargain-making  grey  eyes,  that  seemed  eternally  looking  out  for  their 
advantage,  completed  the  highly  unpromising  exterior  of  Mr.  Morton  of 
Milnwood.  As  it  would  have  been  very  injudicious  to  have  lodged  a  liberal 
or  benevolent  disposition  in  such  an  unworthv  cabinet,  nature  had  suited 
his  person  with  a  mind  exactly  in  conformity  with  it,— that  is  to  say,  mean, 
selfish,  and  covetous. 

When  this  amiable  personage  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  nephew, 
he  hastened,  before  addressing  him,  to  swallow  ttie  spoonful  of  porridge 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  to  his  mouth,  and  as  it  chanced  to  be 
scalding  hot,  the  pain  occasioned  by  its  descent  down  his  throat  and  into 
his  stomach,  inflamed  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  was  already  prepared 
to  meet  his  kinsman.  **  The  deil  take  them  that  made  them  I"  w^i  his  first 
ejaculation,  apostrophising  his  mess  of  porridge. 
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**  They're  ftatXe  parritoh  eneugh/'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  if  ye  wad  but  ta&e 
kime  to  sup  them.  I  made  them  mysell ;  but  if  folk  winna  hae  patienc€. 
they  should  get  their  thrapples  causewayed." 

**  Haud  your  peace,  Alison  1  I  was  speaking  to  my  nevoy.— How  is  this, 
sir?  —  and  what  sort  o'  scampering  ^ates  are  these  o'  going  on  ?  Ye  were 
not  at  hamo  last  night  till  near  midnight." 

"  Thereabouts,  sir,  I  believe,"  answered  Morton,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

'*  Thereabouts,  sir? — What  sort  of  an  answer  is  that,  sir?  Why  oamt 
ye  nae  hame  when  other  folk  left  the  grund  V 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  very  well,  sir,"  said  Morton ;  '*  I  had 
the  fortune  to  be  the  best  marksman  of  the  day,  and  remained,  as  is  usual, 
to  gi*'e  some  little  entertainment  to  the  other  young  men." 

"  The  cleeyil  ye  did,  sir !  And  ye  come  to  tell  me  that  to  my  foce  ?  Ton 
pretend  to  gie  entertainments,  that  canna  come  by  a  dinner  except  by  sorn- 
ing  on  a  carefu'  man  like  me  ?  But  if  ye  put  me  to  charges,  I^  work  it 
out  o'  ye.  I  seena  why  ye  shouldna  haud  the  plough,  now  that  the  plough- 
man haj  lefl  us ;  it  wad  set  ye  better  than  wearing  thae  green  duds,  and 
wasting  your  siller  on  powther  and  lead ;  it  wad  put  ye  in  an  honest  call- 
ing, and  wad  keep  ye  in  bread  without  being  behadden  to  ony  ane." 

"  I  am  yery  ambitious  of  learning  such  a  calling,  sir,  but  I  don't  undei^ 
stand  driving  the  plough." 

**  And  what  for  no  ?  It's  easier  than  your  gunning  and  archery  that  ye 
like  sae  well.  Auld  Davie  is  ca'ing  it  e'en  now,  and  ye  ma^jr  be  goadsman 
for  th3  first  twa  or  three  days,  and  tak  tent  ye  dinna  o'erdrive  the  owsen, 
and  ttten  ye  will  be  fit  to  gang  between  the  stilts.  Ye^U  ne'r  learn  younger, 
I'll  bo  your  caution.  Haggie-holm  is  heavy  land,  and  Davie  is  ower  auld 
to  keep  the  coulter  down  now." 

**  I  beg^  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,  but  I  have  formed  a  scheme  for 
myself,  which  will  have  the  same  effect  of  relieving  you  of  the  burden  and 
cmirge  attending  my  company." 

'*  Ay  ?  indeed  ?  a  scheme  o'  yours  ?  that  must  be  a  denty  ane  I"  said  the 
uncle,  with  a  very  peculiar  sneer ;  "  let's  hear  about  it,  lad." 

^*  It  is  said  in  two  words,  sir.  I  intend  to  leave  this  country  and  serve 
abroad,  as  my  father  did  before  these  unhappy  troubles  broke  out  at  home. 
His  name  will  not  be  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  countries  where  he  served, 
but  that  it  will  procure  his  s^m  at  least  the  opportunity  of  trying  his  for- 
tune as  a  soldier." 

"  Gude  be  gracious  to  us  I"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper ;  "  our  young  Mr. 
Harry  ganz  abroad  ?    Na,  na  I  eh,  na  I  that  maun  never  be." 

Milnwood,  entertaining  no  thought  or  purpose  of  parting  with  his 
nephew,  who  was  moreover,  very  uscnul  to  him  in  many  respects,  was  thun- 
derstruck at  this  abrupt  declaration  of  independence  from  a  person  whose 
deference  to  him  had  hitherto  been  unlimited.  He  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, immediately. 

"  And  wha  do  you  think  is  to  give  you  the  means,  young  man,  for  such 
a  wild-goose  chase?  Not  I,  I  am  sure— I  can  hardly  support  ye  at  hame. 
Aod^e  wad  be  marrying,  I'se  warrant,  as  your  father  dia  afore  ^e,  too,  and 
sending  your  uncle  hame  a  pack  o'  weans  to  be  fighting  and  skirling  throush 
the  house  in  my  auld  days,  and  to  take  wing  and  flee  aff  like  yoursell, 
yhenever  they  were  asked  to  serve  a  turn  about  the  town  ?" 

**  I  have  no  thoughts  of  ever  marrying,"  answered  Henry. 

**  Hear  till  him,  now  I"  said  the  housekeeper.  *'  It's  a  shame  to  hear  a 
jniice  young  lad  speak  in  that  way,  since  a'  the  warld  kens  that  they  maun 
•.•ther  marry  or  do  waur." 

^*  Haud  your  peace,  Alison,"  said  her  master; — "and  you,  Harry,"  (he 
added,  more  mildly),  ''put  this  nonsense  out  o'  your  heaa — this  comes  </ 
letung  ye  gang  a-sodgenng  for  a  day — mind  ye  hae  nae  siller,  lad,  for  ony 
iie  nonsense  plans." 
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*'  I  beg  jovLT  pardon,  bit,  my  wants  shall  be  very  few ;  and  would  yoa 
;>leaso  to  give  me  the  gold  chain,  which  the  Margrave  gave  to  mj  fauer 
after  the  battle  of  Lutzen" 

"  Mercy  on  us  I  tne  gowd  chain  V  exclaimed  bis  uncle. 

**  The  chain  of  gowd  I"  re-echoed  the  housekeeper,  both  aghast  with 
astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  proposal. 

—  **  I  will  keep  a  few  links,''  continued  the  young  man,  **  to  remind  me 
of  him  by  whom  it  was  won,  and  the  place  wnere  he  won  it,"  continaed 
Morton ;  "  the  rest  shall  furnish  me  the  means  of  following  the  same  careor 
in  which  my  father  obtained  that  mark  of  distinction." 

"Mercifu'  powers!"  exclaimed  the  govemanie,  "my  master  wears  it 
every  Sunday  1" 

"  Sunday  and  Saturday,"  added  old  Milnwood,  **  whenever  I  put  on  my 
black  velvet  coat ;  and  Wylie  Maotriokct  is  partly  of  opinion  it's  a  kind  of 
hcir-1  :om,  that  rather  belanes  to  the  head  of  the  house  than  to  the  imme- 
diate descendant.  It  has  three  thousand  links;  I  have  counted  them  a 
thousand  times.    If  s  worth  three  hundred  pounds  sterling." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  want  sir ;  if  you  choose  to  give  me  the  third  part 
of  the  money,  and  five  links 'f  the  chain,  it  will  amply  serve  my  purpose, 
and  the  rest  will  be  some  slight  atonement  for  the  expense  and  ftcouble  I 
have  put  you  to." 

"  The  laddie's  in  a  creel  I"  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  0  sirs  I  what  will  be- 
come o'  the  xiffs  o'  Milnwood  when  I  am  dead  and  gane  1  He  would  fling 
the  crown  o'  Gotland  awa,  if  he  had  it." 

"  Uout,  sir,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  "  I  maun  e'en  say  ifs  partly  your 
ain  faut  Ye  maunna  curb  his  head  ower  sair  in  neither ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
since  he  Juts  gane  doun  to  the  Howff,  ye  maun  just  e'en  pay  the  lawing." 

"  If  it  be  not  abune  twa  dollars,  Alison,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  very 
reluctantly. 

"  rii  settle  it  mysell  wi'  Niel  Blane,  the  first  time  I  gane  down  to  tbs 
olachan,"  said  Alison,  "  cheaper  than  your  honour  or  Mr.  lurry  can  do ;" 
and  then  whispered  to  Henry,  '*  Dinna  vex  him  ony  mair ;  I'll  pave  tbs 
lave  out  o'  the  outter  siller,  and  nae  mair  words  about  it."  Then  proceed- 
ing aloud,  **  And  ye  maunna  speak  o'  the  young  gentleman  hauding  the 
plough ;  there's  puir  distressed  whigs  enow  about  the  country  will  be  glad  to 
do  that  for  a  bite  and  a  soup—it  sets  them  far  bettor  than  the  like  o'  him." 

**  And  then  we'll  hae  the  dragoons  on  us,"  said  Milnwood,  "  for  oomfort* 
ing  and  entertaining  inter^sommuned  rebels ; — a  bonny  strait  ye  wad  put 
us  in  1 — But  teke  your  breakfast,  Harry,  and  then  lay  by  your  new  creen 
coat,  and  put  on  your  Raploch  grey ;  it  s  a  mair  mensfu'  and  thrifty  dress, 
and  a  mair  seemly  sight,  than  thae  dangling  slops  and  ribbands." 

Morton  left  the  room,  perceiving  plainly  that  he  had  at  present  no  ehanee 
of  gaining  his  purpose,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  ol^ 
stacles  which  seemed  to  present  themselves  to  his  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tillietudlem.  The  housekeeper  followed  him  into  the  next  room, 
Eatting  him  on  the  back,  and  bidding  him  **  be  a  gude  bairn,  and  pit  by 
is  braw  things. — And  I'll  loup  doun  your  hat,  and  lay  by  the  band  and 
ribband,"  said  the  officious  dame ;  "  and  ye  maun  never,  at  no  hand,  speak 
o'  leaving  the  land,  or  of  selling  the  gowd  chain,  for  your  uncle  has  an 
unco  pleasure  in  looking  on  you,  and  in  counting  the  links  of  the  chainsie: 
and  ye  ken  auld  folk  canna  last  for  ever ;  sae  the  chain,  and  the  lands,  and 
a'  will  be  your  ain  ae  day ;  and  ye  may  marry  ony  leddy  in  the  country- 
side  ye  like,  and  keep  a  braw  house  at  Milnwood,  for  there's  enow  o'  Ineans ; 
and  IS  not  that  worth  waiting  for,  my  dow  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prognostic  which  sounded  s*^ 
agreeably  in  the  ears  of  Morton,  that  he  shook  the  old  dame  cordially  b>  iae 
band,  aud  assured  her  he  was  much  obliged  for  her  ^ood  advice,  and  woiid 
weigb  it  carefully  before  he  nroceeded  to  act  upon  his  former  revoln^sa. 
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Twm  mmtoeu  jMun  till  now,  nlmott  ftmweon, 
Hera  Ut«<1  I,  bat  now  liT«  hen  no  more, 
At  MTCDMen  jrean  ruuij  their  fortunes  seek. 
But  nt  foannora  it  ia  too  Into  n  week. 

Aa  Tov  Lm  It. 

Wb  niQBt  conduct  our  readers  to  the  Tower  of  TillietDdlem,  to  which 
Xtadj  Marearet  Bcllenden  had  returned,  in  romantic  phrase,  malecontent 
and  full  of  heaviness,  at  tlie  unexpected,  and,  as  she  deemed  it,  indelible 
affront,  which  had  been  brought  upon  her  dignity  by  the  public  mis-car- 
riage of  Goose  Gibbie.  That  unfortunate  man-at-arms  was  forthwith  com- 
manded to  drive  his  leathered  charge  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
common  moor,  and  on  no  account  to  awaken  the  grief  or  resentment  of  his 
lady,  by  appearing  in  her  presence  while  the  sense  of  the  affront  was  yet 
recent. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Lady  Margaret  was  to  hold  a  solemn  court  of 
justice,  to  which  Harrison  and  the  butler  were  admitted,  partly  on  the  foot- 
ing of  witnesses,  partly  as  assessors,  to  inquire  into  the  recusancy  of  Ouddie 
Headrigg  the  ploughman,  and  the  abatement  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother  —  tnese  being  regarded  as  the  original  causes  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  chivalry  of  Tillietudlem.  The  char^  being  fully 
made  out  and  substantiated,  Lady  Margaret  resolved  to  reprimand  the  cul- 
prits in  person,  and,  if  she  found  them  impenitent,  to  extend  the  censure 
into  a  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  barony.  Miss  Bellenden  alone  ven- 
tured to  say  anything  in  behalf  of  the  accused.  But  her  countenance  did 
not  profit  them  as  it  might  have  done  on  any  other  occasion  ;  for  as  soon  as 
Edith  had  heari  it  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  cavalier  had  not  suf- 
fered in  his  person,  his  disaster  had  affected  her  with  an  irresistible  dispo- 
sition to  laugh,  which,  in  spite  of  Lady  Margaret's  indignation,  or  rather 
irritated,  as  usual,  by  restraint,  had  broke  out  repeatedly  on  her  return 
homeward,  until  her  grandmother,  in  no  shape  imposed  upon  by  the  several 
fictitious  causes  which  the  young  lady  assigned  for  her  ill-timed  risibility, 
upbraided  her  in  very  bitter  terms  with  beine  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
her  family.  Miss  Bellenden's  intercession,  therefore,  had  on  this  occasion 
little  or  no  chance  to  be  listened  to. 

As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition,  Lady  Margaret,  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  exchanged  the  ivorv-headed  cane  with  which  she  com- 
monly walked,  for  an  immense  gold-headed  staff,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  father,  the  deceased  £arl  of  forwood,  and  which,  like  a  sort  of  maoe 
of  office,  she  only  made  use  of  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity.  Supporter* 
by  this  awful  baton  of  command,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  entered  the  cot 
taee  of  the  delinquents. 

There  was  an  air  of  consciousness  about  old  Mause,  as  she  rose  from  her 
«ricker  chair  in  the  chimney-nuok,  not  with  the  cordial  alertness  of  visage 
which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  express  the  honour  she  felt  in  the  visit  of 
her  lady,  but  with  a  certain  solemnity  and  embarrassment,  like  an  accused 
party  on  his  first  appearance  in  presence  of  his  judse,  before  whom  he  is, 
aevertheless,  determined  to  assert  his  innocence.  Her  arms  were  folded, 
her  mouth  primmed  into  kn  expression  of  respect,  mingled  with  obstinacy, 
her  whole  mind  apparently  bent  up  to  the  sojpmn  interview.  With  her 
uest  curtsey  t6  the  ground,  and  a  mute  motion  of  reverence,  Mause  pointed 
to  the  chair  which  on  former  occasions.  Lady  Margaret  (for  the  good  lady 
wa."  somewhat  of  a  gossip)  had  deigned  to  occupy  for  hadf  an  hour  some- 
times at  a  time,  hearing  the  news  of  the  county  and  of  the  borough.    But 
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ut  presout  her  mintress  was  far  too  indignant  for  such  condescension.  Slw 
rejected  the  mute  invitativL  *^ith  a  haughty  wave  of  her  hand,  and  drawing 
herself  up  as  she  spoke,  she  uttered  the  following  interrogatory  in  a  ton« 
calculated  to  overwhelm  the  culprit. 

**  Is  it  t*ue»  Mause,  as  I  am  informed  by  Harrison,  Gudyill,  and  othen 
of  my  people,  that  you  hae  taen  it  upon  you,  contrary  to  the  faith  you  owe 
to  God  and  the  King,  and  to  me,  your  natural  lady  and  mistress,  to  keep 
back  your  son  frae  the  wappen-schaw  held  by  the  order  of  the  sheriff,  and 
to  return  his  armour  and  abul;f iements  at  a  moment  when  it  was  impo»- 
■ible  to  find  a  suitable  delegate  in  his  stead,  whereby  the  barony  of  Tiilie- 
udlem,  baith  in  the  person  of  its  mistress  and  indwellers,  has  incarred  sic 
It  disgrace  and  dishonour  as  hasna  befa'en  the  family  since  the  days  of 
Malcolm  Can  more?" 

Mause's  habitual  respect  for  her  mistress  was  extreme; — she  hesitated, 
and  one  or  two  short  coughs  expressed  the  difficulty  she  had  in  defending 
herself. 

"  I  am  sure— my  leddy — ^hem  I  hem ! — I  am  sure  I  am  sorry — very  sorry 
that  ony  cause  of  displeasure  should  hae  occurred — but  my  son's  illness" — 

"  Dinna  tell  me  of  your  son's  illness,  Mause  I  Had  he  been  sincerely 
unweel,  ye  would  hae  been  at  the  Tower  bv  davlight  to  get  something  that 
wad  do  him  gude ;  there  are  few  ailments  that  i  havena  medical  recipes  for, 
and  that  ye  ken  fu'  weeL" 

"  0  ay,  my  leddy  I  I  am  sure  ye  hae  wrought  wonderful  cures ;  Uie  last 
thingye  sent  Ouddie,  when  he  had  the  batts,  e'en  wrought  like  a  charm." 

"  Why,  then,  woman,  did  ye  not  apply  to  me,  if  there  was  ony  real  need! 
-~but  there  was  none,  ye  fause-hearted  vassal  (iiat  ve  are  I" 

**  Your  leddyship  never  ca'd  me  sic  a  word  as  that  before.  Ohon  1  Uiat 
I  suld  live  to  be  ca'd  sae,"  she  continued,  bursting  into  tears,  "  and  me  a 
bom  servant  o'  the  house  o'  Tillietudlem  1  I  am  sure  they  belie  baith 
Cuddie  and  me  sair,  if  they  said  he  vradna  fight  ower  the  boots  in  blade 
for  your  leddyship  and  Miss  Edith,  and  the  old  Tower — ay  suld  he,  and  I 
would  rather  see  him  buried  beneath  it,  than  he  suld  gie  way ;  but  thii 
ridings  and  wappenschawings,  my  leddy,  I  hae  nae  broo  o'  them  ava — ^I  can 
find  nae  warrant  for  them  whatsoever.'' 

'*  Nae  warrant  for  them  ?"  cried  the  high-born  dame.  "  Do  ye  na  ken, 
woman,  that  ye  are  bound  to  be  liege  vassals  in  all  hunting,  hosting,  watch- 
ing, and  warding,  when  lavrfully  summoned  thereto  in  my  name  t  Toui 
service  is  not  gratuitous — ^I  trow  ye  hae  land  for  it.  Ye  're  kindly  tenants ; 
hae  a  cotrhouse,  a  kale-yard,  and  a  cow's  grass  on  the  common.  Few  hae 
been  brought  farther  ben,  and  ye  grudge  your  son  suld  gie  me  a  day's  ser 
vice  in  the  field  ?" 

"Na,  my  leddy  —  na,  my  leddy,  it's  no  that,"  exclaimed  Mause,  greatly 
embarrassed,  *'  but  ane  canna  serve  twa  maisters ;  and,  if  the  troth  maun 
e'en  come  out,  there's  Ane  abune  whase  commands  I  maun  obey  before 
your  leddvship's.  I  am  sure  I  would  put  neither  king's  nor  kaisar's.  nor 
ony  rarthly  creature's,  afore  them." 

**  Uow  mean  ye  by  that,  ye  auld  fule  woman  ? — D'  ye  think  that  I  order 
onything  against  conscience  ?" 

*'  I  dinna  pretend  to  say  that,  my  leddy,  in  regard  o'  your  leddyship's 
conscience,  wnich  has  been  brougjht  up,  as  it  were,  wi'  prelatic  principles ; 
but  ilka  ane  maun  walk  by  the  light  o'  their  ain ;  and  mine,"  said  Mause, 
waxing  bolder  as  the  conference  became  animated,  *'  tells  me  that  I  sold 
leave  a'— cot,  kale-yard,  and  cow's  grass — and  suffer  a',  rather  than  that  I 
or  mine  should  put  on  harness  in  an  unlawfu'  cause." 

*'  Unlawfu'  I"  exclaimed  her  mistress ;  '*  the  causo  to  which  you  are  called 
by  your  lawful  leddy  and  mistress — by  the  command  of  the  kinj^  bj  the 
writ  of  the  privy  council — by  the  order  of  the  lord*  lieutenant  -^by  thi» 
warrant  of  the  sheriff?" 
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**  Ay,  my  leddy,  nae  doubt ;  but  no  to  displeasure  your  leddyship,  ye'U 
aind  thut  there  was  ance  a  kin^  in  Scripture  they  ca'd  Nebuchadnessar, 
and  he  set  up  a  golden  image  in  the  plain  o'  Dura,  as  it  might  be  in  tha 
haugh  yonder  by  the  water  side,  where  the  array  were  warned  to  meet  yea* 
terday;  and  the  princes,  and  the  governors,  and  the  captains,  and  the 
judges  themsells,  forby  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  and  the  sheriffs, 
were  warned  to  the  dedication  thereof,  and  commanded  to  fall  down  and 
worship  at  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut»  psaltery,  and  all 
kinds  of  music/' 

"  And  what  o'  a'  this,  ye  fule  wife  ?  Or  what  had  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do 
with  the  wappen-schaw  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale  V* 

'*  Only  just  thus  far,  my  leddy,'^  continued  Mause,  firmly,  "  that  prelacy 
ks  like  the  great  golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  that  as  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were  borne  out  in  refusing  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship, so  neither  shall  Cuddie  Headrigg,  your  leddyship's  poor  pleuehman, 
at  least  wi'  his  auld  mither's  consent,  make  murg<H>ns  or  Jenny-&ction8 
as  they  ca'  them,  in  the  house  of  the  prelates  and  curates,  nor  gird  him  wi' 
armour  to  fight  in  their  cause,  either  at  the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  organs, 
bazpipes,  or  ony  other  kind  of  music  whatever/' 

Laay  Margaret  Bellenden  heard  this  exposition  of  Scripture  with  the 
greatest  possible  indignation,  as  well  as  surprise. 

"  I  see  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause  of  a^ 
tonishment ;  '*  the  evil  spirit  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-twa  is 
at  wark  again  as  merrily  as  over,  and  ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimley-neuok 
will  be  for  knapping  doctrine  wi'  doctors  o'  divinity  and  the  godly  fathers 
o'  the  church/' 

'*  If  your  leddvship  means  the  bishops  and  curates,  I'm  sure  they  hae 
been  but  step-fatners  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  And  since  your  leddyship 
is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting  wi'  us,  I  am  free  to  tell  you  a  piece  o'  my 
mind  in  another  article.  Your  leddyship  and  the  stewara  hae  been  pleased 
to  propose  that  my  son  Cuddle  suld  work  in  the  bam  wi'  a  new-iangled 
machine*  for  dighting  the  com  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously  thwarting 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for  your  leddyship's  ain 
particular  use  by  human  art,  instead  of  soiieitin^  it  by  prayer,  or  waitins 
patiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  vrind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send 
upon  the  sheeling-hill.     Now,  my  leddy" 

*'The  woman  would  drive  ony  reasonable  being  daft  I"  said  Lady  Mar^ 
garet ;  then  resuming  her  tone  of  authority  and  indifference,  she  concluded, 
**  Weel,  Mause,  I'll  just  end  where  I  sud  hae  begun  —  ye're  ower  learned 
and  ower  godly  for  me  to  dispute  wi' ;  sae  I  have  just  this  to  say, — either 
Cuddie  must  attend  musters  when  he's  lawfullv  warned  by  the  ground 
officer,  or  the  sooner  he  and  yoji  flit  and  quit  my  bounds  the  better ;  there's 
nae  scarcity  o'  auld  wives  or  ploughmen ;  but  if  there  were,  I  had  rather 
that  the  rigs  of  Tiilietudlem  bare  naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandj 
avrocksf  than  that  they  were  ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king." 

**  Aweel  my  leddy,"  said  Mause,  "  I  ^si|fB  born  here,  and  thought  to  die 
where  my  father  died ;  and  your  leddyship  has  been  a  kind  mistress,  Pll 
Ae'er  deny  that»  and  I'se  ne'er  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  for  Miss  fidith, 
and  that  ye  may  be  brought  to  see  the  error  of  your  ways.    But  still" 

"The  error  of  my  ways  I"  intermpted  Lady  Margaret,  much  incensed— 
"  the  error  of  my  ways,  ye  uncivil  woman  ?" 

**  Ou,  ay,  my  ieddv,  we  are  blinded  that  live  in  this  valley  of  tears  and 
iarbiess,  and  haA  a^  ower  mony  errors,  grit  folks  as  weel  as  sma' — but,  as 
[  said,  my  puir  oennison  will  rest  wi'  you  and  yours  wherever  I  am.    I 

*niM»mr  sbAecoioc  siniilar  to  th«  barn  Auinen  now  oMd  fi>r  winmiwiuic  corn,  which  w«i«  not,  hamwv&r 
ii«6d  in  their  prsMnt  shape  until  iibi>at  17X.  They  were  objected  tii  by  the  mure  npj  seder  m  uu  th«« 
*jBi  intmdajtimi,  apon  each  rMMOoinff  as  tliat  of  hiiiaeet  Mauae  in  the  nait. 

t  Bni-gnm  ami  sand  larka. 
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will  b<  wae  to  hear  o'  your  affliction,  and  blythe  to  hear  o'  yoisr  proBpe-TT. 
temporal  ami  8pirituar.  But  I  canna  prefer  the  commands  of  an  eartmj 
mistress  to  fhose  of  a  heavenly  master,  and  sae  I  am  e'en  ready  to  safe 
for  righteousness'  sake." 

**  It  is  Tery  well/'  said  Lady  Margaret,  turning  her  back  in  great  dis- 
pleasure ;  "  ye  ken  my  will,  Mause,  in  the  matter.  I'll  hae  nae  whiggerj 
in  the  barony  of  Tillietudlem — the  next  thing  wad  be  to  set  up  a  cod- 
▼entide  in  my  very  withdrawing  room." 

Having  said  this,  she  departed,  with  an  air  of  ereat  dignity ;  and  Mtusa 
giving  way  to  feelings  which  she  had  suppressed  during  the  interview,— for 
•he,  like  her  mistress,  had  her  own  feeling  of  pride,  —  now  lifted  up  her 
foice  and  wept  aloud. 

Cuddie,  whose  malady,  real  or  pretended,  still  detained  him  in  bed,  lav 
perdu  during  all  this  conference,  snugly  ensconced  within  his  boarded  bed- 
stead, and  terrified  to  death  lest  Lady  Margaret,  whom  he  held  in  hereditary 
reverence,  should  have  detected  his  presence,  and  bestowed  on  him  person- 
ally some  of  those  bitter  reproaches  with  which  she  loaded  his  mother.  But 
as  soon  as  he  thought  her  ladyship  fairly  out  of  hearing,  he  bounced  up  io 
his  nest. 

"  The  foul  fa'  ye,  that  I  suld  say  sae,"  he  cried  out  to  his  mother,  "  for  a 
lang-tongued  clavering  wife,-  as  my  father,  honest  man,  aye  ca'd  jel 
Gouldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane  wi'  your  whiggery  ?  And  I  was  e'en  a6 
great  a  gomeral  to  let  ye  persuade  me  to  lie  up  here  amang  the  blankets 
like  a  hurcheon,  instead  o'  mun  to  the  wappen-echaw  like  other  folk.— Od, 
but  I  put  a  trick  on  ve,  for  J[  was  out  at  the  window-bole  when  your  suld 
back  was  turned,  and  awa  down  by  to  hae  a  baff  at  the  popinjav,  snd  I 
shot  within  twa  on't.  I  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers,  but  i  wa«ns 
gaun  to  cheat  my  joe.  But  she  may  marry  whae  she  likes  now,  for  I'm 
clean  dung  ower.  This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  sot  frae  Mr.  GodyiU 
when  ye  garr'd  me  refuse  to  eat  a  plum-porridge  on  xule-eve,  as  if  it  wen 
ony  matter  to  God  or  man  whether  a  ploughman  had  suppit  on  minched  piee 


or  sour  sowens." 


"  0,  whisht,  my  bairn  I  whisht !"  replied  Mause ;  "thou  kensna  about  thse 
things — It  was  forbidden  meat,  things  dedicated  to  set  days  and  holydars, 
which  are  inhibited  to  the  use  of  protestant  Christians." 

'*  And  now,"  continued  her  son,  "  ye  hae  brought  the  leddy  hersell  on 
our  hands ! — An  I  could  but  hae  gotten  some  decent  claes  in,  I  wad  hss 
•panged  out  o'  bed,  and  lauld  her  I  wad  ride  where  she  liked,  night  or  day, 
an  she  wad  but  leave  us  the  free  house,  and  the  yaird  that  grew  the  b«t 
early  kale  in  the  haill  country,  and  the  cow's  grass." 

"  0  wow  I  my  winsome  bairn,  Cuddie,"  continued  the  old  dame,  "  murmiff 
not  at  the  dispensation ;  never  grudge  suffering  in  the  gude  cause." 

"  But  what  ken  I  if  the  cause  is  gude  or  no,  mither,"  rejoined  Cuddis^ 
'*  for  a'  ye  bleeze  out  sae  muckle  doctrine  about  it?  It's  clean  beyond  mj 
comprehension  a'thegither. — I  see  nae  sae  muckle  difference  atween  the  twa 
ways  o't  as  a'  the  folk  pretend,  k^s  very  true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same 
words  ower  again ;  and  if  they  be  right  words,  what  for  no? — a  gude  tale'f 
no  the  waur  o'  being  twice  tauld,  I  trow ;  and  a  body  has  aye  the  bettef 
ehance  to  understand  it.  Kvery  body's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  an 
yoursell,  mither." 

'*  0,  my  dear  Cuddie,  this  is  the  sairest  distress  of  a',"  said  the  anxioaa 
mother — "0,  how  aflen  have  I  shown  ye  the  difference  between  a  pare 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  ane  that's  corrupt  wi'  human  inventions  ?  0,  nij 
bairn,  if  no  for  your  ain  saul's  sake,  yet  for  my  grey  hairs" 

"  Weel,  mither,"  said  Cuddie,  interrupting  her,  **  what  need  ye  mak  lae 
muckle  din  about  it  ?  I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye  bade  me,  and  saMl  to 
kirk  whare'er  ye  likit  on  the  Sundays,  and  fended  weel  for  ye  in  Ui«  ilka 
days  besides.    And  that's  what  vexes  me  i^^r  than  a'  the  rest,  whMi  I 
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tliink  hoif  I  am  to  fend  for  ye  now  in  thae  brickie  times.  I  am  no  clear  iJ 
£  cac  pleugh  onjf  place  but  the  Mains  and  Mucklewhame,  at  least  I  nevei 
tried  on  J  other  grund,  and  it  wadna  come  natural  to  me..  And  nae  neigh- 
bouring heritors  will  daur  to  take  us,  after  being  turned  aff  thae  bounds  foi 
iion-enormity." 

'*  Non-conformity,  hinnie/'  signed  Mause,  "  is  the  name  that  thae  warldly 
men  gie  us." 

**  Aweel,  aweel — ^we'll  hae  to  gang  to  a  far  country,  paybe  twall  or  fifteen 
miles  aff.  I  could  be  a  dragoon,  nae  doubt,  for  I  can  ride  and  play  wi'  the 
broadsword  a  bit,  but  ye  wad  be  roarine  about  your  blessing  and  your  grey 
hairs."  (Here  Mause's  exclamations  became  extreme.)  *'Weel,  weel,  I 
but  spoke  o't ;  besides,  ye're  ower  auld  to  be  sitting  cockea  up  on  a  baggage- 
wagon,  wi'  Eppie  Dumblane,  the  corporal's  wife.  Sae  what's  to  come  o'  us 
I  canna  weel  see — I  doubt  I'll  hae  to  take  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs,  as 
they  ca'  them,  and  then  it  will  be  my  lot  to  be  shot  down  like  a  mawkin  at 
aome  dike-side,  or  to  be  sent  to  Ileaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippit  about 
my  hause." 

"  O,  my  bonny  Guddie,"  said  the  zealous  Mause,  *'  forbear  sic  carnal^ 
self-seeking  languf^,  whilk  is  just  a  misdoubting  o'  Providence  —  I  have 
not  seen  the  eon  oi  the  righteous  begging  his  bread, — sae  says  the  text ; 
and  jrour  father  was  a  douce  honest  man,  though  somewhat  warldly  in  his 
dealings,  and  cumbered  about  earthly  things,  e'en  like  yoursell,  my  jo  I" 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  after  a  little  consideration,  *'  I  see  but  ae  gate  for't, 
and  that's  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  mither.  Uowsomever,  mither,  ye  hae 
some  guess  q^  a  wee  bit  kindness  that's  atween  Miss  Edith  and  young  Mr. 
Henry  Morton,  that  suld  be  ca'd  young  Milnwood,  and  that  I  hae  whiles 
carried  a  bit  book,  or  maybe  a  bit  letter,  quietly  atween  them,  and  made 
believe  never  to  ken  wha  it  cam  frae,  though  I  ken'd  brawly.  There's 
whiles  convenience  in  a  body  looking  a  wee  stupid  —  and  I  have  aften  seen 
them  walking  at  e'en  on  the  little  path  by  Dinglewood-burn  ;  but  naebody 
ever  ken'd  a  word  about  it  frae  Cuddie.  I  ken  I'm  gey  tnirk  in  the  heaa, 
but  I'm  as  honest  as  our  auld  fore-hand  ox,  puir  fallow,  that  ill  no'er  work 
ony  mair — I  hope  they'll  be  as  kind  to  him  that  come  ahint  i.i<>  as  I  hae 
been. — But,  as  I  was  saying,  we'll  awa  down  to  Milnwood  and  tell  Mr. 
Harry  our  distress.  They  want  a  pleughman,  and  the  grund's  no  unlike 
our  ain  —  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harry  will  stand  my  part,  for  he's  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman. — I'll  get  but  little  penny-fee,  for  his  uncle,  auld  Nippie  Miln- 
wood, has  as  dose  a  grip  as  tne  deil  himsell.  But  we'll  aye  win  a  bit 
bread,  and  a  drap  kale,  and  a  fire-side,  and  theeking  ower  our  heads ;  and 
that's  a'  we  '11  want  for  a  season. — Sae  get  up,  mither,  and  sort  your  thin^ 
to  gang  away ;  for  since  sae  it  is  that  gang  we  maun,  I  wad  like  ill  to  wait 
till  Mr.  Harrison  and  auld  Gudyill  cam  to  pu'  us  out  by  the  lug  and  the 
hem." 
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TIm  davjl  a  paritan  vr  tmjttung  ebe  he  is,  bat  a  tima-Mrfar. 

Twelfth  Nun. 

It  was  eveninfj  when  Mr.  Henry  Morton  perceived  an  old  woman  vrrapped 
jn  her  tartan  plaid,  supported  by  a  stout,  stupid-looking  fellow,  in  hoaain- 
grey,  approach  the  house  of  Milnwood.  Old  Mause  made  her  courtesy,  but 
Cuadie  took  the  lead  in  addressing  Morton.  Indeed,  he  had  previouslv 
•.ipnla*«d  with  his  mother,  that  he  was  to  manage  matters  his  own  way . 
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f  »r  th  «agh  ae  readily  allowed  his  geneml  inferiority  of  undei  standing;  mnJ 
filially  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his  mother  on  most  ordinary  occasions, 
yet  he  said,  '*  For  getting  a  service,  or  retting  forward  in  the  warld,  he  could 
Bomegate  gar  the  wee  pickle  sense  he  nad  gang  muckle  fiulher  than  hers, 
thou^  she  could  crack  like  ony  minister  o'  them  a'/' 

Aocordingly,  he  thus  opened  the  conversation  with  young  Morton : 

"A  braw  night  this  for  the  rye,  your  honour;  the  west  park  will  bt 
breering  bravely  this  e'en." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Guddie ;  but  what  can  have  brought  your  mother — 
this  is  your  mother,  is  it  not  ?"  (Ouddie  nodded.)  *'  What  can  have  brought 
four  mother  and  you  down  the  water  so  late  V* 

"Truth,  stir,  ^ust  what  gars  the  auld  wives  trot — neshessi^,  stir —  I'm 
seeking  for  service,  stir.'' 

"  For  service,  Cuddie,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 7  how  comes  that?'' 

Mause  could  forbear  no  longer.  Proud  alike  of  her  cause  and  her  suffer- 
ings, she  commenced  with  an  affected  humility  of  tone,  '*  It  has  pleased 
Heaven,  an  it  like  your  honour,  to  distinguish  us  by  a  visitation" 

"  Deil's  in  the  wife,  and  nae  gude  I"  whispered  Ouddie  to  his  mother ; 
"  an  ye  come  out  wi'  your  whiggery,  they'll  no  daur  open  a  door  to  us 
through  the  haill  country  I"  Then,  aloud,  and  addressing  Morton,  **  My 
mother's  auld,  stir,  and  she  has  rather  forgotten  hersell  in  speaking  to  my 
leddy,  that  canna  weel  bide  to  be  contradickit  (as  I  ken  naebody  likes  it  if 
they  could  help  themselves],  especially  by  her  ain  folk ;  and  Mr.  Harriaon, 
the  steward,  and  Gudyill  tlie  butler,  they're  no  very  fond  o'  us,  and  it's  ill 
sitting  at  Rome  and  striving  wi'  the  Pope ;  sae  I  thoueht  it  best  to  flit  be- 
fore in  came  to  waur — and  here's  a  wee  bit  line  to  your  honour  frae  a  friend 
will  maybe  say  some  mair  about  it." 

Morton  took  the  billet,  and  crimsoning  up  to  the  ears,  between  joy  and 
surprise,  read  these  words :  **  If  you  can  serve  these  poor  helpless  people, 
you  will  oblige  £.  B." 

It  was  a  few  instants  before  he  could  attain  composure  enough  to  ask, 
**  And  what  is  your  object,  Cuddie  ?  and  how  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?" 

"  Wark,  stir,  wark,  and  a  service,  is  my  object — a  bit  beild  for  my  mither 
and  mysell — we  hae  gude  plenishing  o'  our  ain,  if  we  had  the  cast  o'  a  cart 
to  bring  it  down — and  milk  and  meu,  and  greens  enow,  for  I'm  gey  gleg  at 
meal-time,  and  sae  is  my  mither,  lang  may  it  be  sae  —  And,  for  the  penny- 
fee  and  a'  that,  I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  laird  and  you.  I  ken  ye'll  no  see  a 
poor  lad  wranged,  if  ye  can  help  it." 

Morton  shook  his  head.  "  For  the  meat  and  lodging,  Guddie,  I  think  I 
can  promise  something ;  but  the  penny-fee  will  be  a  hard  chapter,  I  doubt." 

**  I'll  take  my  chance  o't,  stir/'  replied  the  candidate  for  service,  '*  raUier 
than  gang  down  about  Hamilton,  or  ony  sic  far  country." 

"  Well,  step  into  the  kitchen,  Guddie,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

The  negotiation  was  not  without  difficulties.  Morton  had  first  to  bring 
over  the  housekeeper,  who  made  a  thousand  objections,  as  usual,  in  order, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  beiu^  besought  and  entreated ;  but,  when  she  was 
gained  over,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  induce  old  Milnwood  to  accept  of 
a  servant  whose  wages  were  to  be  in  his  own  option.  An  outhouse  wma* 
therefore,  assigned  to  Mause  and  her  son  for  their  habitation,  and  it  war 
settled  that  they  were  for  the  time  to  bo  admitted  to  eat  of  the  frugal  fare 
provided  for  the  family,  until  their  own  establishment  should  be  completed. 
As  for  Morton,  he  exhausted  his  own  very  slender  stock  of  money  in  order 
-  to  make  Guddie  such  a  present,  under  the  name  of  arles,  as  might  show 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  recommendation  delivered  to  him. 

"  And  now  we're  settled  ance  mair,"  said  Guddie  to  his  mother,  "  and  if 
we're  no  sae  bien  and  comfortable  as  we  were  up  yonder,  yet  life's  life  ony 
gate,  and  we're  wi'  decent  kirk-ganging  folk  o'  your  ain  persuasioa,  loithkr: 
iherc  will  bo  nae  quarrelling  about  that." 
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''Of  my  ponnasion,  hinnj !"  said  the  too-enlightened  Mause ;  '*  wueV  ai« 
for  tbv  blindness  and  theirs.  0,  Cuddie,  they  are  but  in  the  conrt  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  will  ne'er  win  farther  ben,  I  doubt ;'  they  are  but  little  better 
than  the  prelatists  themsells.  They  wait  on  the  ministry  of  that  blinded 
man,  Peter  Poundtezt,  ance  a  precious  teacher  of  the  Word,  but  now  a 
backsliding  pastor,  that  has,  for  tne  sake  of  stipend  and  family  maintenance, 
ihrsaken  the  strict  path,  and  gane  astray  after  the  black  Indulgence.  0, 
my  son,  had  ye  but  profited  by  the  gospel  doctrines  ye  hae  heard  in  the 
Glen  of  Bengonnar,  frae  the  dear  Richard  Rumbleberry,  that  sweet  youth, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Grass-market,  afore  Candlemas  I  Diana  ye 
hear  him  say,  that  ErasUanism  was  as  bad  as  Prelacy,  and  that  the  Indul- 
gence was  as  bad  as  Erastianism  V 

**  Heard  ever  onybody  the  like  o'  this  I"  interrupted  Cuddle ;  "  we'll  be 
driven  out  o'  house  and  ha'  again  afore  we  ken  where  to  turn  oursells. 
Weel,  mither,  I  hae  just  ae  word  mair — An  I  hear  ony  mair  o'  your  din— > 
afore  folk,  that  is,  for  I  dinna  mind  your  clavors  mysell,  they  aye  set  me 
sleeping  —  but  if  I  hear  ony  mair  din  afure  folk,  as  I  was  sayizis,  about 
Foundtexts  and  Rumbleberries,  and  doctrines  and  malignants,  rse  e'en 
turn  a  single  sodger  mysell,  or  maybe  a  sergeant  or  a  captain,  if  ye  plague 
me  the  mair,  and  let  Rumbleberry  and  you  gang  to  the  deil  thegither.  I 
ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,  but  a  sour  lit  o'  the  batts  wi' 
sitting  amang  the  wat  moss-hi^  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking,  and  the  leddy 
cured  me  wi'  some  hickery-pickery ;  mair  by  token,  an  she  had  ken'd  how 
I  came  by  the  disorder,  she  wadna  hae  been  in  sic  a  hurry  to  mend  it." 

Although  groaning  in  spirit  over  the  obdurate  and  impenitent  state,  as 
she  thougiit  it,  of  her  son  Cuddie,  Mause  durst  neither  urge  him  farther  on 
the  topic,  nor  altogether  neglect  the  warning  he  had  given  her.  She  knew 
the  disposition  of  ner  deceased  helpmate,  whom  this  surviving  pledge  of 
their  union  greatly  resembled,  and  remembered,  that  although  submitting 
implicitly  in  most  things  to  her  boast  of  superior  acuteness,  he  used  on 
certain  occasions,  when  driven  to  extremity,  to  be  seised  with  fits  of  obsti- 
nacy, which  neither  remonstrance,  flattery,  nor  threats,  were  capable  of 
overpowering.  Trembling,  therefore,  at  the  very  possibility  of  Cuddle's 
fulfilling  his  threat,  she  put  a  guard  over  her  tongue ;  and  even  when  Pound- 
text  was  commended  in  her  presence,  as  an  able  and  fructifying  preacher, 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  suppress  the  contradiction  which  thrilled  upon 
her  tongue,  and  to  express  her  sentiments  no  otherwise  than  by  deep  groans, 
which  the  hearera  cnaritably  construed  to  flow  from  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  more  pathetic  parts  of  his  homilies.  How  long  she  could  have  repressed 
her  feeling,  it  is  aifficuit  to  say  —  an  unexpected  accident  relieved  her  from 
the  necessity. 

The  Laird  of  Milnwood  kept  up  all  old  fashions  which  were  connected 
with  economy.  It  was,  theretore,  still  the  custom  in  his  house,  as  it  had 
been  universal  in  Scotland  about  fifty  years  before,  that  the  domestics,  after 
having  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  sate  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which  was  assigned  to  them,  in  company 
with  their  masters.  On  the  day,  therefore,  after  Cuddle's  arrival,  being  the 
third  from  the  opening  of  this  narrative,  old  Robin,  who  was  butler,  valet- 
de-chambre,  footman,  gardener,  and  what  not,  in  the  house  of  Milnwood, 
placed  on  the  table  an  immense  charger  of  broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal 
and  colewort,  in  which  ocean  of  liquid  was  indistinctly  discovered,  by  close 
observers,  two  or  three  short  ribs  uf  lean  mutton  sailing  to  and  fro.  Two 
huge  baskets,  one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  pease,  and  one  of  oat-cakes, 
flank«^d  this  standing  dish.  A  large  boiled  salmon  would  now-a-days  have 
indicated  more  liberal  housekeeping ;  but  at  that  period  salmon  was  caught 
in  such  plenty  in  the  considerable  rivers  in  Scotland,  that  instead  of  l>eing 
accounted  a  delicacy,  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  who  aro 
^i(i  Rometiraes  to  have  stipulated  that  tliey  should  not  be  required  t4*  eat  a 
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food  BO  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its  quality  above  five  times  »-w6ek.  Ths 
large  black  jack,  filled  with  very  small  beer  of  Milnwood's  own  brewiiiCt 
was  allowed  to  the  company  at  discretion,  as  were  the  bannocks,  cakes,  and 
broth ;  but  the  mutton  was  reserved  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wikon 
included :  and  a  measure  of  ale,  somewhat  deserving  the  name. 


apart  in  a  silver  tankard  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese^ 
that  is,  made  with  ewe-milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk),  and  a  jar  of  salt  butter, 
wore  in  common  to  the  company. 

To  enjoy  this  exc^uisite  cheer,  was  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  thie 
old  Laird  himself,  with  his  nephew  on  uie  one  side,  and  the  favourite  house- 
keeper on  the  other.  At  a  long  interval,  and  beneath  the  salt  of  course,  sate 
old  Kobin,  a  meagre,  half-starvod  serving-man,  rendered  cross  and  cripple 
by  rheumatism,  and  a  dirty  drab  of  a  housemaid,  whom  use  had  rendered 
callous  to  the  daily  exercitations  which  her  temper  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  her  master  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  A  barn-man,  a  white-headed  cow-herd 
boy,  with  Guddie  the  new  ploughman  and  his  mother,  completed  the  party. 
The  other  labourers  belonging  to  the  property  resided  in  tncir  own  houses, 
happy  at  least  in  this,  that  if  their  cneor  was  not  more  delicate  than  that 
which  we  have  described,  they  could  eat  their  fill,  unwatched  by  the  sharp, 
envious  grey  eyes  of  Milnwood,  which  seemed  to  measure  the  quantity  that 
each  of  nis  dependents  swallowed,  as  closely  as  if  their  glances  attended 
each  mouthful  in  its  progress  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach.  This  close  in- 
spection was  unfavourable-  to  Guddie,  who  sustained  much  prejudice  in  his 
new  master's  opinion,  by  the  silent  celerity  with  which  he  caused  the  victuals 
to  disappear  before  him.  And  ever  and  anon  Milnwood  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  huge  feeder  to  cast  indignant  glances  upon  his  nephew,  whose 
repugnance  to  rustic  labour  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  necnling  a 
ploughman,  and  who  had  been  the  direct  means  of  his  hiring  this  very 
cormorant. 

'*  Pay  thee  wages,  quotha  ?"  said  Milnwood  to  himself, — **  Thou  wilt  eat 
in  a  week  the  value  of  mair  than  thou  canst  work  for  in  a  month." 

Those  disagreeable  ruminations  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  outer  gate.  It  was  a  universal  custom  in  Scotland,  that,  when  the  family 
was  at  dinner,  the  outer  gate  of  the  court-yard,  if  there  was  one,  and  if  not, 
the  door  of  the  house  itself,  was  always  shut  and  locked,  and  only  guests  of 
importance,  or  persons  upon  urgent  business,  sought  or  received  admittance 
at  that  time.'*  The  family  of  Milnwood  were  therefore  surprised,  and,  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  something  alarmed,  at  the  earnest  and 
repeated  knocking  with  which  the  gate  was  now  assailed.  Mrs.  Wilson 
ran  in  person  to  the  door,  and,  having  reconnoitred  those  who  were  so 
clamorous  for  admittance,  tlirough  some  secret  aperture  with  which  most 
Scottish  door-ways  were  furnished  for  the  express  purpose,  she  returned 
wringing  her  hands  in  great  dismay,  exclaiming,  "  The  red-coats  *  the 
r«d-coats  I" 

*' Robin — Ploughman — ^what  ca'  they  ye? — ^Bamsman — Nevoy  Harry- 
open  the  door,  open  the  door  1"  exclaimed  old  Milnwood,  snatching  up  and 

*  Thn  WM  ■  point  of  hiirh  eiiquetta  —The  castiim  of  keepinr  the  dmirofa  hoiiae  nrnhateau  hickei]  dantM 
the  lime  of  dinner.  pFobably  amae  fr»m  The  ftimity  hemr  anciemtl/  asaenihled  in  the  hail  at  that  mc^l.  nd 
liable  to  inrprise.  But  it  Waa  in  many  imt4uioes  contiuned  aa  a  point  of  high  eUquelie,  of  whicli  the  fcillowam 
ia  an  rxample : — 

A  nmRitlttrable  landed  proprietor  in  Damfriea-ahire.  being  a  bachelor,  without  near  relatiiMn.  and  deter 
rotnetl  Ut  laake  bia  will,  reaolved  preTiously  In  visit  hijc  two  nrareat  kinanieu,  and  decide  whirli  >hooU  l«  hia 
**eir,  acconlin;  to  the  desree  of  kindnesii  with  which  be  ahould  be  reoeired.  IJke  a  rixKl  rlannman,  he  (Inft 
viaited  hta  own  chief,  a  liaronet  in  rank,  descendant  and  repreacntaiire  of  one  of  the  okJeat  ^mibea  in  Snot- 
huul  Unhappily  the  dinner-bell  had  rune,  and  the  d«ior  of  the  castle  had  been  locked  tiefore  ha  arriraL 
The  risttor  in  vain  annoanced  his  name  and  re<)oe8ted  adiniltance ;  but  hia  chief  adhered  U>  ihe  aneiPBl  cti- 

SBite.  mmI  woald  na  no  ncoiiunt  auSer  the  doora  to  be  unbarreJ.  Trritnted  at  ihu  r«)ld  recaption.  tl«e  oU 
ird  rode  on  to  Sanquhar  Caatle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Qooenaberry,  who  no  anoner  beaiJ  Ma 
)ame,  than,  knowinit  well  he  had  a  will  to  make,  the  drawhrid|re  dnipped.  and  the  iiatea  flew  ape^--un.  tabla 
waa  covered  unew — hisi  ^raoe'a  bachelor  and  inieataie  kinaititan  waa  rervived  with  the  utmnet  t  ■tentiiwi  aad 
vaapeci ;  and  ii  ia  aciircely  neoesaary  to  add,  that  upon  hia  death  Bfime  yeani  after,  the  viailor^  o'mlrnrtde 
tBMed  property  went  to  auitnient  the  dumaiaa  of  the  Ducal  houaa  of  QnaeoabarTy.  'Iliia  happpa  i  aliu;^  the 
wd  of  the  suventfleuih  oeniunr. 
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clipping  into  his  pocket  the  two  or  three  silver  8poo:.9  with  which  the  upper 
end  of  the  tahle  was  garnished,  those  beneath  the  salt  being  of  goodly  horn. 
"  Speak  them  fair,  sirs — Lord  love  ye,  speak  them  fair  1 — they  winna  bide 
thrawing — ^We're  a'  harried — ^we're  a'  harried  1" 

While  the  servants  admitted  the  troopers,  whose  oaths  and  threats 
already  indicated  resentment  at  the  delay  they  had  been  pat  to,  Ouddie  took 
the  opportunity  to  whisper  to  his  mother,  "Now,  ye  daft  auld  carline,  mak 
yoursell  deaf— ye  hae  made  us  a'  deaf  ere  now — and  let  me  speak  for  ye. — 1 
wad  like  ill  to  get  my  neok  razed  for  an  auld  wife's  clashes,  though  ye  be 
<  nr  mither." 

**  O,  hinny,  ay ;  I'se  be  silent  or  thou  sail  coiae  to  ill,"  was  the  coiro- 
eponding  whisper  of  Mause ;  '*  but  bethink  ye,  my  dear,  thedi  that  deny  Uie 
Word,  the  Word  will  deny" 

Her  admonition-  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Life-Ouardsmen,  a 
party  of  four  troopers,  commanded  by  Bothwell. 

In  they  tramped,  makins  a  tremendous  clatter  upon  the  stone*floor  with 
the  iron-shod  heels  of  their  large  jack-boots,  and  the  clash  and  clang  of  their 
long,  heavy,  baskct-hilted  broadswords.  Milnwood  and  his  housekeeper 
trembled,  from  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  the  system  of  exaction  and 
plunder  carried  on  during  these  aomiciliary  visits.  Henry  Morton  was  dis- 
composed with  more  special  cause,  for  he  remembered  that  he  stood  answer- 
able to  the  laws  for  having  harboured  Burley.  The  widow  Mause  Headrigg, 
between  fear  for  her  son's  life  and  an  overstrained  and  enthusiastic  s^, 
which  reproached  her  for  consenting  even  tacitly  to  belie  her  religious  senti- 
bients,  was  in  a  strange  quandary.  The  other  servants  quaked  for  they 
knew  not  well  what.  Cuddie  alone,  with  the  look  of  supreme  indifference 
and  stupidity  which  a  Scottish  peasant  can  at  times  assume  as  a  mask  for 
considerable  shrewdness  and  craft,  continued  to  swallow  large  spoonfuls 
of  his  broth,  to  command  which  he  had  dntwn  within  his  sphere  tne  large 
vessel  that  contained  it,  and  helped  himself,  fAnid  the  4>onfusion,  to  a  seven- 
fold portion. 

"What  is  your  pleasure  here,  gentlemen?"  said  Milnwood,  humbling 
himself  before  the  satellites  of  power. 

**  We  come  in  behalf  of  the  King,"  answered  Bothwell ;  '*  why  the  devil 
did  you  keep  us  so  long  standing  at  the  door  ?" 

"We  were  at  dinner,"  answered  Milnwood,  "and  the  door  was  locked, 
as  is  usual  in  landward  towns  *  in  this  country.  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
if  I  had  ken'd  ony  servants  of  our  gude  king  hae  stood  at  the  door — But 
wad  ye  please  to  drink  some  ale — or  some  brandy  —  or  a  cup  of  canary 
BAck,  or  claret  wine  ?"  making  a  pause  between  each  offer  as  long  as  a 
stingy  bidder  at  an  auction,  who  is  loath  to  advance  his  offer  for  a  fa- 
vourite lot. 

"  Claret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow. 

"  I  like  ale  better,"  said  another,  "  provided  it  is  right  juice  of  John 
Barleycorn." 

"  Better  never  was  malted,"  said  Milnwood ;  "  I  can  hardly  say  sae  muckle 
for  the  claret.     It's  thin  and  cauld,  gentlemen." 

**  Brandy  will  cure  that,"  said  a  third  fellow ;  "  a  glass  of  brandy  to  three 
glasses  of  wine  prevents  the  curmurrine  in  the  stomach." 

"  Brandy,  ale,  sack,  and  claret? — ^wo'll  try  them,  all,"  said  Bothwell,  "  and 
ftick  to  that  which  is  best  There's  good  sense  in  that,  if  the  damn'dest 
whig  in  Scotland  had  said  it" 

Hastily,  yet  with  a  reluctant  quiver  of  his  muscles,  Milnwood  lugged  out 
^o  ponderous  keys,  and  delivered  them  to  the  governante. 

"  The  housekeeper,"  said  Bothwell,  taking  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself 

*  Th«  aoaiA  reMiD  the  use  of  the  word  tm/m  in  iin  cmnpreheiuiive  Saznn  meaninfr,  ■■  a  PlM^  of  babitatica. 
or  a  l«ini»*honM,  though  aiiiitary,  in  callM)  tkr  loum.    A  lamUBord  town  a  a  dweiUnf  dtoatad  in  tb^ 

2k 
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opon  it,  '*  *9  neither  bo  young  nor  to  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follon 
her  to  the  gauntrees,  and  derii  a  one  here  is  there  worth  sending  in  hni 
place.  -What's  this  ? — meat  ?"  (searching  with  a  fork  among  the  brotk.  2nd 
fishing  np  a  cutlet  of  mutton)  —  '*I  think  I  could  eat  a  bit — why,  it's  aa 
tough  as  if  the  doYil's  dam  had  hatched  it" 

"  If  ^here  is  anything  better  in  the  house,  sir/'  said  Milnwood,  alarmed 
at  these  symptoms  of  disapprobation 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Both  well,  "  it's  not  worth  while ;  I  must  proceed  to  ban- 
ness. — You  attend  Poundtext  the  presbyterian  pjwson,  I  understand,  Mr 
Morton  ?" 

Mr.  Morton  hastened  to  slide  in  a  confession  and  apolo^. 

"  By  the  indulgence  of  his  gracious  Majesty  and  the  UoTemment,  ibr  1 
wad  do  nothing  out  of  law —  I  hae  nae  objection  whatever  to  the  establisb- 
ment  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  but  only  that  I  am  a  country-bred  man,  and 
the  ministers  are  a  bamelier  kind  of  folk,  and  I  can  follow  their  doctrine 
better;  and,  with  reverence,  sir,  ifs  a  mair  frugal  establishment  for  the 
country." 

."  Well,  I  care  nothing  about  that,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  they  are  indulged, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  to  give  the  law,  never  a 
crop-ear'd  cur  of  the  whole  pack  should  bark  in  a  Scotcn  pulpit.  However, 
I  am  to  obey  commands. — There  comes  the  liquor :  put  it  down,  my  good 
old  lady." 

He  decanted  about  one-half  of  a  quart  bottle  of  claret  into  a  wooden 
quaigh  or  bicker,  and  took  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  You  did  your  good  wine  injustice,  my  friend ;  —  it's  better  than  yonr 
brandy,  though  that's  good  too.    Will  jou  pledge  me  to  the  king's  health  f" 

"With  pleasure,"  said -Milnwood,  "m  ale, — ^but  I  never  drink  claret,  and 
keep  only  a  very  little  for  some  honoured  friends." 

**  Like  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Bothwell ;  and  then  pushing  the  bottle  to 
Henry,  he  said,  **  Here,  young  man,  pledge  you  the  king's  health." 

Henry  filled  a  moderate  glass  in  silence,  regardless  of  the  hints  and 

{mshes  of  his  uncle,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  ought  to  have  fol- 
owed  his  example,  in  preferring  beer  to  wine. 

*'  Well,"  said  Bothwell,  "  have  ye  all  drank  the  toast  f^What  is  that  old 
wife  about?    Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  she  shall  drink  the  king's  health, 

**  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  stolidity  of  aspect, 
'*  this  18  my  mither,  stir ;  and  she's  as  deaf  as  Corra-Iinn ;  we  canna  mak 
her  hear  day  nor  door ;  but  if  your  honour  pleases,  I  am  re«dy  to  drink  the 
king's  health  for  her  in  as  mony  glasses  of  brandy  as  ve  think  nesheasanr/' 

**!  dare  swear  you  are,"  answered  Bothwell;  "you  look  like  a  fellow  that 
would  stick  to  brandy  —  help  thyself,  man;  all's  free  where'er  I  come. — 
Tom,  help  the  maid  to  a  comfortable  cup,  though  she's  but  a  dirty  jilt 
neither.  Fill  round  once  more.  Here's  to  our  noble  commander.  Colonel 
Grahame,  of  Claverhouse  I  What  the  devil  is  the  old  woman  groaning  forf 
She  looks  as  very  a  whig  as  ever  sate  on  a  hill-side — Do  you  renounce  the 
Covenant,  good  woman  ?" 

"  Whilk  Covenant  is  your  honour  meaning? — is  it  the  Covenant  of  Work% 
or  the  Covenant  of  Grace?"  said  Cuddie,  interposing. 

"Any  covenant — all  covenants  that  ever  were  batched,"  answered  tfatt 
trooper. 

"Mither,"  cried  Cuddie,  affecting  to  speak  as  to  a  deaf  person,  *'tha 
gentleman  wants  to  ken  if  ye  will  renunce  the  Covenant  of  Works  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,"  said  Mause,  "and  pray  that  my  feet  naj 
be  delivered  from  the  snare  thereof." 

"  Come,"  said  Bothwell,  "  the  old  dame  has  come  more  frankly  oft  than 

expected.     Another  cup  round,  and  then  we'll  proceed  «o  business.-  -Yon 

'e  all  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  horrid  and  barbarous  niurJer  -^urouiitted 
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qpon  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  bj  ten  or  c  .even  armed 
fanatics  ? 

All  started  and  looked  at  each  other ;  at  length  Milnwood  himself  an- 
swered, *'  They  had  heard  of  some  such  misfortune,  but  were  in  hopes  il 
had  not  been  true." 

"  There  is  the  relation  published  by  Govemment,  old  gentleman ;  what 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Think,  sir?  Wh  —  wh  —  whaterer  the  council  please  to  think  of  it," 
stammered  Milnwood. 

*'  1  desire  to  have  your  opinion  more  explicitly,  my  friend,^'  said  the  drap 
goon,  authoritatively. 

Milnwood's  eyes  hastily  glanced  through  the  paper  to  pick  out  the  strong- 
set  expressions  of  censure  with  which  it  abounded,  in  gleaning  which  he 
was  greatly  aided  by  their  being  printed  in  italics. 

"  I  think  it  a — bloody  and  execrable — murder  and  parricide— devised  by 
belhsh  and  implacable  cruelty — utterly  abominable,  and  a  scandal  to  the 
land." 

'*  Well  said,  old  gentleman  V  said  the  querist — "  Here's  to  thee,  and  I  wish 
you  ioy  of  your  good  principles.  Ton  owe  me  a  cup  of  thanks  for  having 
taught  you  them  ;  nay,  thou  ehalt  pledge  me  in  thine  own  sack — sour  ale 
Bits  ill  upon  a  loyal  stomach. — Now  comes  your  turn,  young  man ;  what 
think  you  of  the  matter  in  hand  ?" 

"  I  should  have  little  objection  to  answer  you,"  said  Henry,  "  if  I  knew 
what  right  you  had  to  put  the  question." 

*'  The  Lord  preserve  us !"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  **  to  ask  the  like  o' 
that  at  a  trooper,  when  a'  folk  ken  they  dp  whatever  they  like  through  the 
haill  country  wi'  man  and  woman,  beast  and  body." 

The  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  the  same  horror  at  his  nephew's  au'* 
dacity,  '*  Hold  your  peace,  sir,  or  answer  the  gentleman  discreetly.    Do  }rou 
mean  to  affront  the  king's  authority  in  the  person  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Ufe- 
Ouards?" 

**  Silence,  all  of  you !"  exclaimed  Both  well,  striking  his  hand  fiercely  on 
the  table — **  Silence,  every  one  of  you,  and  hear  me ! — You  ask  me  for  my 
right  to  examine  you,  sir"  (to  Henry )^  "my  cockade  and  my  broadsword 
are  my  commission,  and  a  better  one  than  ever  Old  Nol  gave  to  his  round- 
heads ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  it,  you  may  look  at  the  act  of 
council  empowering  his  Majesty's  officers  and  soldiers  to  search  for,  exam- 
ine, and  apprehend  suspicious  persons ;  and  therefore,  once  more,  I  ask  you 
your  opinion  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharpe — ^it's  a  new  touch-stone  we 
have  got  for  trying  people's  mettle." 

Henry  had,  by  this  time,  reflected  upon  the  useless  risk  to  which  he  would 
expose  the  family  by  resisting  the  tyrannical  power  which  was  delegated  to 
such  rude  hands ;  he  therefore  read  the  narrative  over,  and  replied,  com  • 
posedly,  '*!  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  assassina- 
tion have  committed,  in  my  opinion,  a  rash  and  wicked  action,  which  I 
regret  the  more,  as  I  foresee  it  will  be  made  the  cause  of  proceedings 
against  many  who  are  both  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  as  far  from  approv- 
ing it  as  myself." 

While  Henry  thus  expressed  himself,  Bothwell,  who  bent  his  eyes  keenly 


spon  him,  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  his  features. 
**  Aha!  my  friend  Captain  Popinjay!  I  think  I  ha^ 


have  seen  you  before,  and 
in  very  suspicious  company." 

**  1  saw  you  once,"  answered  Henry,  "  in  the  publi&>hou6e  of  the  town 
of ." 

*'  And  with  whom  did  you  leave  that  public^house,  youngster? — was  it 
not  with  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  one  of  the  murderers  cf  the  ^rchbisncp?" 

"1  did  leave  the  house  with  the  person  you  have  named,"  answered 
Uenry  —  "I  scorn  to  deny  it ;  but,  so  far  from  knowing  him  to  lie  a  mur 
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d«ior  of  the  primate,  I  did  not  even  know  a4  the  liiae  ^wfc  miefa  a  enmm 
hsul  been  committed." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  I  I  am  ruined  I  — •  utterly  mined  and  rndone!" 
exclaimed  Miliiwood.  "That  callanVe  tongue  will  rin  the  head  aff  hie  ud 
ehoiilders,  and  waste  my'gudes  to  the  yery  grey  cloak  on  my  back  I" 

"But  you  knew  Burlev/'  eon  tinned  fiothwell,  still  addressing  Henry, 
and  rei^rdless  of  his  uncle's  interruption,  "  to  be  an  intereommuned  rebel 
and  traitor,  and  you  knew  the  prohibition  to  deal  with  such  persona.  Tou 
knew,  that,  as  a  loyal  subject,  you  were  prohibited  to  reset,  supply,  or  inter- 
commune  with  this  attainted  traitor,  to  correspond  with  him  by  word«  writ, 
or  message,  or  to  supply  him  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  or  Tictoal, 
under  the  highest  pains — you  knew  all  this,  and  yet  you  broke  the  law." 
(Henry  was  silent.)  '*  Where  did  you  part  from  him  ?''  continaed  Botb- 
well ;  "  was  it  in  the  highway,  or  did  you  give  him  harbourage  in  this  tcmj 
house  ?" 

'*  In  this  house  I"  said  his  uncle,  '*  he  dared  not  for  his  neck  being  ony 
traitor  intc  a  house  of  mine." 

"  Dare  he  deny  that  he  did  so  V  said  Bothwell. 

"  As  you  charge  it  to  me  as  a  crime,"  said  Henry,  "  you  will  ezcoae  my 
saying  anything  that  will  criminate  myself." 

"  0,  the  lands  of  Milnwood !  —  the  bonny  lands  of  Milnwood,  that  have 
been  in  the  name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years !"  exclaimed  his  nnde ; 
"  ihey  are  barking  and  fleeing,  outfield  and  infield,  haugh  and  holme  I" 

*  No,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "you  shall  not  suffer  on  my  account  —  I  own," 
he  continued,  addressing  Bothwell,  "  I  did  give  this  man  a  night's  lodcing, 
as  to  an  old  military  comrade  of  my  father.  But  it  was  not  only  wiUioat 
my  uKcie's  knowledge,  but  c(mtrary  to  his  express  general  orders.*  I  tmat, 
4f  inv  >3vidence  is  considered  as  good  against  myself,  it  will  have  some 
weight  in  proving  my  uncle's  innocence." 

"  Come,  young  man,"  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone,  "  you're  a  smart  spark 
enough,  a«id  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  and  your  unCle  here  is  a  fine  old  Trojan- 
kinder,  I  ^ee,  to  his  guests  than  himself,  for  he  giyes  us  wine,  and  drinks 
his  own  thin  ale;  —  tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  Burley,  what  he  said 
when  you  parted  from  him,  where  he  went,  and  where  he  is  likely  now  to 
be  found ;  a7.d,  d — ^n  it,  I'll  wink  as  hard  on  your  share  of  the  baainess  as 
my  duty  will  permit.  There's  a  thousand  marks  on  the  murdering  whiga- 
more's  head,  t^i  I  could  but  light  on  it. — Come,  out  with  it — where  did  yo«i 
part  with  him '/" 

"  You  will  excuse  my  answering  that  question,  sir,"  said  Morton ;  ^  the 
same  cogent  n.-asons  which  induced  me  to  afford  him  hospitality  at  con- 
siderable risk  ti  myself  and  my  friends,  would  command  me  to  respect  his 
secret,  if,  indeed,  he  had  trusted  me  with  any." 

"  So  you  refuiie  to  give  me  an  answer  ?"  said  Bothwell. 

"  I  hare  none  to  give,"  returned  Henry. 

"  Perhaps  I  ci>uld  teach  you  to  find  one,  by  tying  a  pieoe  of  lighted  maleh 
etween  your  finders,"  answered  Bothwell. 

"  0,  for  pita's  sake,  sir,"  said  old  Alison,  apart  to  her  master,  "  gie  them 
.filler  —  it's  siller  they're  seeking — they'll  murder  Mr.  Henry,  and  yoorscll 
uextl" 

Milnwood  ^ouned  in  perplexity  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  and,  with  a  tona 
as  if  he  was  giving  up  the  gnost,  exclaimed,  "  If  twen^  p— p— punds  would 
make  up  this  unhappy  matter" 

"My  master,"  insinuated  Alison  to  the  sergeant,  "would  gie  twenty 
punds  sterling" 

"  Punds  S^tch,  ye  b — h  I"  interrupted  Milnwood ;  for  the  agony  of  his 
avarice  overcame  alike  his  puritanic  precision  and  t^e  habitual  lespeH  he 
HiterUiiiii  il  for  hin  housekeeper. 

"  Puiidtt  QU)rling,"  insisted  the  housekeeper,  "  if  ye  wau  hae  the  gudAoevw' 
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to  look  owerihe  lad's  misconduct;  he's  that  dour  ye  may  tear  him  te  pieces 
Hod  ye  wad  ne'er  get  a  word  out  o'  him ;  and  it  wad  do  ye  little  gude,  Fu 
aar;«  to  bum  his  bonny  finger-ends." 

"Why,"  said  Bothwell,  hesitating,  "I  don't  know  —  most  of  my  clotl. 
would  have  the  money,  and  take  off  the  prisoner  too;  but  I  bear  a  con- 
•oience,  and  if  your  master  will  stand  to  your  offer,  and  enter  into  a  bond 
lo  produce  his  nephew,  and  if  aU  in  the  house  will  take  the  test  oath,  I  do 
not  know  but"  — 

*'0  ay,  a^,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "ony  test,  ony  oaths  ve  please  T' 
And  then  aside  to  her  master,  "  Haste  ye  away,  sir,  and  get  the  siller,  or 
ther  will  burn  the  house  about  our  lugs/' 

Old  Milnwood  cast  a  rueful  look  upon  his  adviser,  and  moved  off,  like  a 
piece  of  Dutch  clock-work,  to  set  at  liberty  his  imprisoned  ansels  in  this 
dire  emergency.  Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Bothwell  began  to  put  &e  test-oath 
with  such  a  degree  of  solemn  reverence  as  mieht  have  been  expected,  being 

i'ust  about  the  same  which  is  used  to  this  day  in  hn  Migesty's  custom- 
kouse. 

"  You  —  what's  your  name,  woman  V 

**  Alison  Wilson,  sir." 

"You,  Alison  Wilson,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  declare,  that  you  judge 
it  unlawful  for  subjects  under  pretext  of  reformation,  or  any  other  pretexts 
whatsoever,  to  enter  into  Leagues  and  Covenants"  — 

Here  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between  Cuddle  and  his 
mother,  which,  long  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became  audible. 

"  Oh,  whisht,  mither,  whisht !  they're  upon  communing — Oh,  whisht  1  and 
they'll  agroe  weel  oneuoh  e'enow." 

"  I  wiu  not  whisht,  Cuddie,"  replied  his  mother,  "  I  will  uplift  my  voice 
and  spare  not — I  will  oonfound  tne  man  of  sin,  even  the  scariet  man,  and 
through  my  voice  shall  Mr.  Henry  be  freed  from  the  net  of  the  fowler." 

"  She  has  her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now,"  said  Cuddie,  "  stop  her  wha 
can  — I  see  her  cocked  up  behint  a  dragodn  on  her  way  to  Uie  Totbooth— -I 
find  my  ain  legs  tied  below  a  horse's  belly.  Ay-^he  has  just  mustered  up 
her  sermon,  and  there — wi'  that  grane— out  it  comes,  and  we  are  a'  ruineo, 
horse  and?oot!" 

"  And  div  ye  think  to  oome  here,"  said  Mause,  her  vrithered  hand  shaking 
in  concert  vrith  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage,  animated  by  senlous 
wrath,  and  emancipated,  by  the  very  mention  of  the  test,  from  the  restraints 
of  her  own  prudence,  and  Cuddie's  admonition  -^  **  div  ye  think  to  oome 
here,  wi'  your  soul*killing,  saint-seducing,  oonscienc&«onfonnding  oaths, 
and  tests,  and  bands— your  snares,  and  ^our  traps,  and  your  gins  ?— Surely 
it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

"  £h !  what,  good  dame  ?"  said  the  soldier.  —  "  Here's  a  whig  miracle, 
egad  I  the  old  wife  has  got  both  her  ears  and  tongue,  and  we  are  like  to  be 
driven  deaf  in  our  tum.--Qo  to,  hold  your  peace,  and  remember  whom  you 
talk  to,  you  old  idiot." 

"  Whae  do  I  talk  to  I  £h,  sirs,  ower  weel  may  the  sorrowing  hind  ken 
what  ye  are.  Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to  the  prelates,  foul  props  to  a 
feeble  and  filthy  cause,  bloody  beasts  of  prev,  and  ourdens  to  the  eairth." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Bothwell,  astonished  as  a  mastiff-do^  might  be 
•lioula  a  hen-partridge  fly  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young,  "  this  is  the  finest 
language  I  ever  heard !    Can't  vou  give  us  some  more  of  it  ?" 

"  Gie  yo  some  roair  o't?"  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice  with  a  prelimin- 
ary cough — "I  will  take  up  my  testimony  against  you  ance  and  again. 
Philistines  ye  are,  and  Edomites  —  leopards  are  ye,  and  foxes  —  evening 
wolves,  that  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  the  morrow  —  wicked  dogs,  that  com- 
uaHs  about  the  chosen  —  thrusting  kine,  and  pushing  bulls  of  Bashan  — 
piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature  with  the  great 
^•d  Dngofi ;  Bi  relations,  twalfth  chapter,  third  and  fourth  verses." 

2k2 
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H<»re  Vhe  old  lady  stopped,  apparency  much  more  from  lack  of  brealh' 
than  of  matter. 

'*  Curs  9  the  old  hag  I"  said  one  of  the  dragoons — "  gag  her»  and  take  bei 
to  head^quarters/' 

"  For  shame,  Andrews  I"  said  Bothwell ;  **  rememher  the  good  ladj 
belongs  to  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privilege  of  her  tongue. — Bot, 
hark  ye,  good  woman,  —  every  bull  of  Bashan  and  Red  Dragon  will  not  b« 
so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  contented  to  leave  you  to  the  charge  of  the  constabls 
and  ducking-stool.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  necessarily  carry  off  thii 
young  man  to  head-quarters.  I  cannot  answer  to  my  commandingK)fli<m 
to  leave  him  in  a  house  where  I  have  heard  so  much  treason  and  fanati* 


oism." 


**  See  now,  mither,  what  ye  hae  dune,'^  whispered  Cuddie ;  '*  tiiere's  tiie 
Philistines,  as  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Henry,  and  a'  wi' 
your  nash*gab,  deil  be  on'tl" 

*'  Haud  yere  tongue,  ye  cowardly  loon,''  said  the  mother,  "  and  lavna  the 
wyte  on  me ;  if  you  and  thae  thowless  gluttons,  that  are  sitting  stanng  like 
cows  bursting  on  clover,  wad  testify  wi'  your  hands  as  I  have  testifiiMi  wi' 
lAy  tongue,  they  should  never  harle  the  precious  young  lad  awa'  to  cap- 
tivitv." 

w  bile  this  dialogue  passed,  the  soldiers  had  already  bound  and  secured 
their  prisoner.  Milnwood  returned  at  this  instant,  and,  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
parations he  beheld,  hastened  to  proffer  to  Bothwell,  though  with  many  a 
grievous  groan,  the  purse  of  gold  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  rummage 
out  as  ransom  for  his  nephew.  The  trooper  took  the  purse  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  chuclked  it  up  into  the  air,  and  caught 
it  as  it  fell,  then  shook  his  head,  and  said,  ''There's  many  a  merry  night 
in  this  nest  of  yellow  boys,  but  d — ^n  me  if  I  dare  venture  for  them — that 
old  woman  has  spoken  too  loud,  and  before  all  the  men  too.  —  Hark  ye,  old 

fmtleman,"  to  Milnwood,  "  I  must  take  your  nephew  to  head-quarters,  so 
cannot,  in  conscience,  keep  more  than  is  my  due  as  civility-money ;"  then 
opening  the  purse,  he  ^ve  a  gold  piece  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  and  took 
three  to  himself.  '*  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  the  comfort  to  know  that 
your  kinsman,  young  Captain  Popinjay,  will  be  carefully  looked  after  and 
exvilly  used ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  I  return  to  you." 

Milnwood  eagerly  extended  his  hand. 

"Only  you  know,"  said  Bothwell,  still  playing  with  the  purse,  "that 
every  landholder  is  answerable  for  the  conformity  and  loyalty  of  his  house- 
hold, and  that  these  fellows  of  mine  are  not  obliged  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fine  sermon  we  have  had  from  that  old  puritan  in  the  tartan  pUid 
there ;  and  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  the  consequences  of  delation  will 
be  a  heavy  fine  before  the  Council." 

"Good  sergeant  1 — worthy  captain  I"  exclaimed  the  terrified  misor,  "I 
am  sure  there  is  no  person  in  my  house,  to  my  knowledge,  would  give  cause 
of  offence." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Bothwell,  "  you  shall  hear  her  give'  her  testimony,  as 
she  calls  it,  herself. — You  fellow,"  (to  Cuddie,)  "stand  back,  and  let  your 
mother  speak  her  mind.  I  see  she's  primed  and  loaded  again  since  her 
first  discharge." 

"  Lord !  noble  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "  an  auld  wife's  tongue's  but  a  feckless 
matter  to  mak  sic  a  fash  about  Neither  my  father  nor  me  ever  minded 
muokle  what  our  mither  said." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  my  lad,  while  you  are  well,"  siUd  Bothwell ;  "  I  pro- 
mise you  I  think  you  are  slyer  than  you  would  like  to  be  supposed. — Come, 
good  dame,  you  see  your  master  wiU  not  believe  that  you  can  give  us  so 
bright  a  testimony." 

Mause's  zeal  did  not  require  this  spur  to  set  her  a^in  on  full  career. 

"Woe  to  the  compilers  and  carnal  self-seekers/'  she  said,'"tli%t  daol 
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OTer  and  drown  their  consciences  bj  complying  with  wicked  ezactionii,  and 
giving  mammon  of  unrighteousness  to  the  sons  of  Belial,  that  it  may  make 
Uieir  peace  with  them !  It  is  a  muful  compliance,  a  base  coufederacy  with 
the  Enemy.  It  is  the  evil  that  Menahem  did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when 
he  gave  a  thousand  talents  to  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  that  his  hand  might 
be  with  him ;  Second  Kings,  fdifteen  chapter,  nineteen  verse.  It  is  the 
evil  deed  of  Ahab,  when  he  sent  money  to  Tiglath-Pelescr ;  sec  the  saame 
Second  Kines,  saxteen  and  aught.  And  if  it  was  accounted  a  backsliding 
even  in  godly  Uezekiah,  that  he  complied  with  Sennacherib,  giving  him 
money,  and  offering  to  bear  that  which  was  put  upon  him  (see  the  saamo 
Second  Kings,  aughteen  chapter,  fourteen  ana  feifteen  verses),  even  so  it  is 
with  them  that  in  this  contumacious  and  backsliding  generation  pays  locali* 
ties  and  fees,  and  cess  and  fines,  to  greedy  and  unrighteous  publicans,  and 
extortions  and  stipends  to  hireling  curates  (dumb  dogs  which  bark  not, 
sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber),  ana  gives  gifts  to  be  helps  and 
hires  to  our  oppressors  and  destroyers.  They  are  all  like  the  casters  of  a 
lot  with  them — ^like  the  preparing  of  a  table  for  the  troop,  and  the  furnish- 
ing a  drink-offering  to  the  number." 

**  There's  a  fine  sound  of  doctrine  for  you,  Mr.  Morton !  Uow  like  you 
that  ?"  aaid  Bothwell ;  "  or  how  do  you  think  the  Council  will  like  it  7  I 
think  we  can  carry  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  our  heads  without  a  kylevine 
pen  and  a  pair  of  tablets,  such  as  you  bring  to  conventicles.  She  denies 
paying  cess,  I  think,  Andrews?" 

*'  Yes,  byyCr — ^,"  said  Andrews,  "  and  she  swore  it  was  a  sin  to  give  a 
trooper  a  pot  of  ale,  or  ask  him  to  sit  down  to  a  table." 

**  I  on  hear,"  said  Bothwell,  addressing  Milnwood ;  **  but  it's  your  own 
affair ;"  and  he  proffered  back  the  purse  with  its  diminished  contents,  with 
an  air  of  indifference. 

Milnwood,  whose  head  seemed  stunned  by  the  accumulation  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, extended  his  hand  mechanically  to  take  the  purse. 

**  Are  ye  mad  ?"  said  his  housekeeper,  in  a  whisper,  **  tell  them  to  keep  it— 
they  will  keep  it  either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  it's  our  only  chance  to 
make  them  quiet" 

*'  I  canna  do  it,  Ailie — I  canna  do  it,"  said  Milnwood,  in  the  bitterness 
of  hia  heart  **  I  canna  part  wi'  the  siller  I  hae  counted  sac  often  ower,  to 
ibae  blacksnards." 

** Then  Imaun  do  it  mysell,  Milnwood,"  said  the  housekeeper,  *' or  see 
a'  gang  wrang  thegither. — My  master,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Bothwell, 
**  canna  think  o'  taking  back  onything  at  the  hand  of  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman like  you ;  he  implores  ye  to  pit  up  the  siller,  and  be  as  kind  to  his 
nephew  as  ye  can,  and  be  favourable  in  reporting  our  dispositions  to  Qov- 
ernment,  and  let  us  tak  nae  wrong  for  the  aaft  speeches  of  an  auld  jaud," 
(here  she  turned  fiercely  upon  Mause,  to  indulge  herself  for  the  effort  which 
it  coat  her  to  assume  a  mild  demeanour  to  the  soldiers,)  "  a  daft  auld  whig 
andy,  that  ne'er  was  in  the  house  (foul  fa'  her !)  till  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  that  sail  ne'er  croes  the  door-etane  again,  an  anes  I  had  her  out  o't" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  whispered  Cuddie  to  his  parent,  **  e'en  sae !  I  ken'd  we  wad 
be  put  to  our  travels  again,  whene'er  we  suld  get  three  words  spoken  to  an 
ancf.     I  was  sure  that  wad  be  the  upshot  o't,  mithcr." 

"  Whisht,  my  bairn,"  said  she,  "and  dinna  murmur  at  the  cross — Cross 
their  door-stane !  weel  I  wot  I'll  ne'er  cross  their  door-stane.  There's  nae 
mark  on  their  threshold  for  a  signal  that  the  destroying  angel  should  pass 
by.  They'll  get  a  back-cast  o'  his  hand  yet,  that  think  sue  muckle  o'  the 
isreature  and  sae  little  o'  the  Creator  —  sae  muckle  o'  war  Id's  gear  and  sae 
.'ittle  o'  a  broken  covenant — sae  muckle  about  thne  wheen  pieces  o'  yellow 
muck,  and  sae  little  about  the  pure  gold  o'  the  Scripture — sae  muckle  about 
their  >ain  friend  and  kinsman,  and  sae  little  about  the  elect,  that  are  tried 
vi'   lioruings,  harassings,  huntings,  searchings,  chasings,  catching^,  im- 
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prisonments,  torturings,  banishments,  headines,  haojpngs,  disioc  mbeiii^;^ 
and  quTirterings  quick,  forby  the  hundreds  forced  from  their  ain  hiibil»> 
dons  to  the  deserts,  mountains,  muirs,  mosses,  moss-flows,  and  peat-hagSt 
there  to  hear  the  word  like  bread  eaten  in  secret." 

"  She's  at  the  Covenant  now,  sergeant ;  shall  we  not  have  her  awaj  V* 
4aid  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  You  be  d—- d  I"  said  Bothwell,  aside  to  him ;  "  cannot  jou  see  she's  bet- 
ter where  she  is,  so  long  as  there  is  a  respectable,  sponsible,  money-brokiiig 
herilor,  like  Mr.  Morton  of  Milnwood,  who  has  the  means  of  atoning  her 
trespasses  ?  Let  the  old  mother  fly  to  raise  another  brood — she's  too  tough 
to  be  made  anything  of  herself.  —  Uere,"  he  cried,  '*  one  other  round  to 
Milnwood  and  his  roof-tree,  and  to  our  next  merry  meeting  with  him !  — 
which  I  think  will  not  be  far  distant,  if  he  keeps  such  a  fanatical  family." 

He  then  ordered  the  party  to  take  their  horses,  and  pressed  the  best  in 
Milnwood's  stable  into  the  king's  service  to  carry  the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, with  weeping  eyes,  made  up  a  small  parcel  of  necessaries  for  Henry's 
compelled  journey,  and  as  she  bustled  about,  took  an  opportunity,  unseen 
b^  tne  party,  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  small  sum  of  money.  Bothwell  and 
his  troopers,  in  other  respects,  kept  their  promise,  and  were  ciyil.  They 
did  not  bind  their  prisoner,  but  contented  themselves  with  leading  his  horse 
between  a  file  of  men.  They  then  mounted,  and  marched  off  with  much 
mirth  and  laughter  among  themselves,  leaving  the  Milnwood  familr  in 
great  confusion.  The  old  Laird  himself,  overpowered  by  the  loss  of  his 
nephew,  and  the  unavailing  outlay  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  did  nothing 
the  whole  evonine  but  rock  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  great 
leathern  easy-chair,  repeating  the  same  lamentation,  of  *  Ruined  on  a'  sides ! 
ruined  on  a'  sides ! — harried  and  undone  I  harried  and  undone  I — ^body  and 
gudes  !  body  and  gudes  1" 

Mrs.  Alison  Wikon's  grief  was  nartly  indulged  and  partly  relieved  bj 
the  torrent  of  invectives  with  which  she  accompanied  Mause  and  Caddie^ 
expulsion  from  Milnwood. 

"  111  luck  be  in  the  graning  corse  o'  thee  1 — ^the  prettiest  lad  in  Clydesdale 
this  day  maun  be  a  sufferer,  and  a'  for  you  and  your  daft  whiggery !" 

"  Gae  wa',"  replied  Mause ;  "  I  trow  ye  are  yet  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  and 
in  the  gall  of  iniquity,  to  grudge  your  bonniest  and  best  in  the  cause  of 
Him  that  gave  ye  a'  ye  hae — I  promise  I  hae  dune  as  muckle  for  Mr.  Hanrj 
as  I  wad  do  for  my  ain ;  for  if  Cuddie  was  found  worthy  to  bear  testimony 
in  the  Qrassmarket" 

"  And  there's  gude  hope  on't,"  said  Alison,  **  an.'ess  you  and  he  change 
your  courses." 

" — And  if,"  continued  Mause,  disregarding  the  interruption,  "  the  bloody 
Doegs  and  the  flattering  Zephites  were  to  seek  to  ensnare  me  with  a  proffer 
of  his  remission  upon  sintiil  compliances,  I  wad  persevere,  natheless,  in 
lifting  m^  testimony  a^inst  popery,  prelacy,  antinomianism,  erasUanism, 
lapsarianism,  sublapsarianism,  and  the  sins  and  snares  cf  the  times — I  wad 
cry  as  a  woman  in  labour  against  the  black  Indulgence,  that  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  professors  — I  wad  uplift  my  voice  as  a  powerful 
preacher." 

"  llout  tout,  mither,"  cried  Cuddie,  interfering  and  dragging  her  off 
forcibly,  *'  dinna  deave  the  gentlewoman  wi'  your  testimony!  ye  hae 
preached  enough  for  sax  days.  Ye  preached  us  out  o'  our  canny  free-hjuss 
and  gude  kale-yard,  and  out  o'  this  new  city  o'  refuge  afore  our  hinder  end 
was  wcel  haftcd  in  it ;  and  yo  hae  preached  Mr.  Harry  awa  to  the  prison ; 
and  ye  hae  preached  twenty  punds  out  o'  the  Laird's  pocket  that  he  likes 
as  ill  to  quit  wi' ;  and  sae  ye  may  baud  sae  for  ae  wee  while,  withooi 
preaching  me  up  a  ladder  and  down  a  tow.  Sae,  come  awa,  come  Hwa ;  tlai* 
lamily  hae  had  enough  o' your  testimony  to  mind  it  for  ae  while." 

Sn  saying  he  dragged  on  Mause,  the  words  ^*  Testimony-^Ooisnant— ms 
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lignanti'— indaigence,"  still  thrillinf|  upon  her  tongne,  to  make  preparationa 
for  instantly  renewing  their  travels  m  quest  of  an  asylum. 

"  lU-fiur'd  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk  that  she  is !"  exclaimed  the  house* 
keeper,  as  she  saw  them  depart,  "  to  set  up  to  be  sae  muckle  better  than 
ither  folk,  the  aold  besom,  and  to  bring  sae  mackle  distress  on  a  douoe 
quiet  family  I  If  it  hadna  been  that  I  am  mair  than  half  a  gentlewomai* 
br  my  station^  I  wad  hae  tried  my  ten  nails  in  the  wisen'd  hide  o'  her  1" 


k  %^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Ci|ii]ittr  tilt  aSintji. 


I  am  a  no  of  Mara  who  hare  been  in  many  wan, 
kwA  show  my  euta  ami  aciira  wherever  i  eome ; 
This  here  waa  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  treneh, 
Whea  weleomhig  the  French  at  the  auttod  of  the  draai. 

BUBKI. 

*'  Don't  be  too  much  cast  down,"  said  Sergeant  Bothwell  to  his  prisoner, 

they  journeyed  on  towards  Uie  head-quarters ;  '*  you  are  a  smart  pretty 
lad,  and  well  connected ;  the  worst  that  will  happen  will  be  strapping  up 
for  it,  and  that  is  many  an  honest  fellow's  lot.  I  tell  you  fairly  your  life  • 
within  the  comt>a8S  of  the  law,  unless  you  make  submission,  and  get  off  ly 
a  round  fine  upon  your  uncle's  estate ;  he  can  well  afford  it." 

"  That  vexes  me  more  than  the  rest,"  said  Henry.  "  He  parts  with  h^s 
money  with  regret ;  and  as  he  had  no  concern  whatever  wiui  my  havine 
given  this  person  shelter  for  a  night,  I  wish  to  Heaven,  if  I  esca]^  a  capitu 
punishment,  that  the  penalty  may  be  of  a  kind  I  could  bear  m  my  own 
person." 

"  Why,  perhaps,"  said  Bothwell,  *'  they  will  propose  to  you  to  fro  into 
one  of  the  Scotcn  regiments  that  are  serving  abroad.  It's  no  bad  line  of 
service ;  if  your  friends  are  active,  and  there  are  any  knocks  going,  you 
may  soon  get  a  commission." 

'*  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  answered  Morton,  "  that  such  a  sentence  ia 
not  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  me." 

*'  Why,  then,  you  are  no  real  whig  after  all  ?"  said  the  sergeant. 

"  I  have  hitherto  meddled  with  no  partjr  in  the  state,"  said  Henry,  *'  but 
have  remained  quietly  at  home ;  and  sometimes  I  have  had  serious  thoughts 
of  joining  one  of  our  foreign  regiments." 

"  Have  you  ?"  replied  Bothwell ;  "  ^^Ji  I  honour  you  for  it ;  I  have 
served  in  the  Scotch  French  guards  myself  many  a  long  day ;  it's  the  place 
for  learning  discipline,  d — n  me.  They  never  mind  what  you  do  when  you 
nre  off  duty ;  but  miss  you  the  roll-call,  and  see  how  they'll  arrange  you — 
D — n  me,  if  old  Captain  Montgomery  didn't  make  me  mount  guard  upon 
the  arsenal  in  my  steel-back  and  breast,  plate-sleeves,  and  head-piece,  for 
six  hours  at  once,  under  so  burning  a  sun,  that  gad  I  was  baked  like  a 
turtle  at  Port  Roy  ale.  I  swore  never  to  miss  answering  to  Francis  Stewart 
a^ain,  though  I  should  leave  my  hand  of  cards  upon  the  drum-head — ^Ah ! 
discipline  is  a  capital  thing." 

'^  In  other  respects  you  liked  the  service  ?"  said  Morton. 

'* Par  excellence"  said  Bothwell ;  " women,  wine,  and  wassail,  all  to  be 
hod  for  little  but  the  asking ;  and  if  you  find  it  in  your  conscien'^  to  let  a 
fat  priest  think  he  has  some  chance  to  convert  you,  gad  he'll  help  yon  to 
'■heoe  comforts  himself,  just  to  gain  a  little  ground  in  your  good  affection 
Where  will  you  find  a  crop-eared  whig  parson  will  be  so  civil?" 
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•*  Wliy,  Tiowhcre,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Henry.  "  Bat  what  was  jcmt 
chief  duty  ?" 

^  To  guard  the  King's  person/'  said  Bothwell,  "  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  my  boy,  and  now  and  then  to  take  a  turn  among  the 
Huguenots  (protestants,  that  is.)  And  there  we  had  fine  scope;  it  brought 
myliand  pretty  well  in  for  the  service  in  this  country.  But,  come,  as  yoa 
are  to  be  a  bon  camerado,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  I  must  put  you  in  cash  with 
some  of  your  old  uncle's  broad-pieces.  This  is  cutter  s  law ;  we  must  not 
see  a  pretty  fellow  want,  if  we  have  cash  ourselves." 

Thus  speaking,  he  pulled  out  his  purse,  took  out  some  of  the  contenta, 
and  offered  them  to  Henry  without  counting  them.  Young  Morton  de- 
clined the  favour ;  and,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  sergeant* 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  ^nerosity,  that  he  was  actually  in  possession 
of  some  money,  he  assured  him  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply  from  his  uncle. 

"  Well,"  said  Bothwell,  "  in  that  case  these  yellow  rascals  must  serve  to 
ballast  my  purse  a  little  longer.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to  quit  the 
tavern  (unless  ordered  on  duty)  while  my  purse  is  so  weighty^  that  I  can 
chuck  it  over  the  sign-post.*  When  it  is  so  light  that  the  wind  blows  it 
back,  then,  boot  and  saadle, — we  must  fall  on  some  way  of  replenishing. — 
But  what  tower  is  that  before  us,  rising  so  high  upon  the  steep  bank,  oat 
of  the  woods  that  surround  it  on  every  side  ?" 

**  It  is  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Old  Ladj 
Margaret  Bellenden  lives  there.  She's  one  of  the  best  affected  women  in 
the  country,  and  one  that's  a  soldier's  friend.  When  I  was  hurt  by  one  of 
the  d-^  whig  dogs  that  shot  at  me  from  behind  a  fauld-dike,  I  lav  a  month 
there,  and  would  stand  such  another  wound  to  be  in  as  good  quarters 
again." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Bothwell,  "  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  her  as 
we  pass,  and  request  some  refreshment  for  men  and  horses ;  I  am.  as  thirsty 
already  as  if  I  had  drunk  nothing  at  Milnwood.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  in 
these  times,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  "  that  the  King's 
soldier  cannot  pass  a  house  without  getting  a  refreshment.  In  such  houses 
as  Tillie — what  d'ye  call  it  ?  you  are  served  for  love  ;  in  the  houses  of  the 
avowed  fanatics  you  help  yourself  by  force ;  and  among  the  moderate  pree- 
byterians  and  other  suspicious  persons,  you  are  well  treated  from  fear ;  so  i 
your  thirst  is  always  quenched  on  some  terms  or  other."  | 

"  And  you  propose,"  said  Henry,  anxiously,  "  to  go  upon  that  errand  op        j 
to  the  tower  yonder  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Bothwell.  "  How  should  I  be  able  to  report 
favourably  to  my  officers  of  the  worthy  lady's  sound  principles,  unless  I 
know  the  taste  of  her  sack,  for  sack  she  will  produce — that  I  take  lor 
granted ;  it  is  the  favourable  consoler  of  your  old  dowager  of  quality,  as 
small  claret  is  the  potation  of  your  country  laird." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "  if  you  are  determined  to  go 
there,  do  not  mention  my  name,  or  expose  me  to  a  family  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  Let  me  be  muffled  up  for  the  time  in  one  of  your  soldier'd 
cloaks,  and  only  mention  me  generally  as  a  prisoner  under  your  charge." 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bothwell ;  *'  1  promised  to  use  you  civilly,  and 
I  scorn  to  break  my  word.  —  Here,  Andrews,  wrap  a  cloak  round  the  pri- 
soner, and  do  not  mention  his  name,  nor  where  we  caught  him,  unless  yoa 
would  have  a  trot  on  a  horse  of  wood."t 

*  A  Highland  Uunl.  whow  peeoliaritiM  live  itill  io  the  reooHecikio  of  his  ooaairrnMn,  uanii  to  t«ctilato  ha 
reaidenre  at  Edinburch,  in  the  l«>lluwiiig  manner :  Ererjr  day  he  visited  lite  Water-fate,  ae  it  ia  called,  uf  the 
CaiUMipite.  over  which  ^m  extended  a  wouden  arch.  Specie  heiiiit  then  the  ceaeral  runearr.  he  tbrew  hm 
pumj  <>Ter  the  gale,  and  aa  liKig  aa  it  was  heavv  enough  tu  lie  thrown  over,  he  cxmunoeii  ha  ruaocf  of 
Jeiuure  in  the  roetropolis :  when  it  waa  ton  lixtit,  he  thiHii^ht  it  Ume  Ui  retani  to  the  (lifhiaiMli.  Uwefy.— 
How  otlen  would  he  hare  repeated  ttiia  ezperinieut  at  Temple  Bar  f 

t  rti^  puniahment  of  ridiiyr  the  wouden  mare  waa,  in  the  daya  of  Charlea  and  ImiK  after,  tma  o.  it>«  rM»> 
MM  ami  cruel  nKidea  ol  eui'tirciof  nutitaiy  ducipliau.    In  front  of  the  oU  gov  4I  hooar  i«  fat    Hi 


gae  4I  hooar  i«  l*m    Hin.  ^n* 
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Thej  ^ere  at  this  moment  at  an  arched  ^tewaj,  battl^menied  and  flanked 
vritb  turrets,  one  whereof  was  totally  ruinous,  excepting  the  lower  stor^. 
which  served  as  a  cow-house  to  the  peasant  whose  family  inhabited  the 
turret  that  remained  entire.  The  gate  had  been  broken  down  by  Monk's 
iioldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  had  never  been  replaced,  therefore  pr^ 
aented  no  obstacle  to  Bothwell  and  his  party.  The  avenue,  very  steep  and 
narrow,  and  causewayed  with  large  round  stones,  ascended  the  side  of  the 
precipitous  bank  in  an  oblique  and  zigzag  course,  now  showing  now  hiding 
H  view  of  the  Tower  and  its  exterior  bulwarks,  which  seemed  to  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  above  their  heads.  The  fragments  of  Gothic  defences 
which  it  exhibited  were  upon  such  a  scale  of  strength,  as  induced  BothweU 
to  exclaim,  '*  It's  well  this  place  is  in  honest  and  loyal  hands.  Egad,  if  the 
enemy  had  it,  a  dozen  of  old  whigamore  wives  with  their  distaffs  might 
keep  It  a^inst  a  troop  of  dragoons,  at  least  if  they  had  half  the  spunk  of 
the  old  girl  we  left  at  Miinwood.  Upon  my  life,"  he  continued,  as  they 
came  in  front  of  the  large  double  tower  and  its  surrounding  defences  and 
flankers,  "  it  is  a  superb  place,  founded,  says  the  worn  inscription  over  the 

gate— unless  the  remnant  of  my  Latin  has  given  me  the  slip— by  Sir  Ralph 
e  Bellenden  in  1350  —  a  respectable  antiquity.  I  must  greet  the  old  lady 
with  due  honour,  though  it  should  put  me  to  the  labour  of  recalling  some 
of  the  compliments  that  1  used  to  dabble  in  when  I  was  wont  to  keep  that 
sort  of  company.'' 

As  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  the  butler,  who  had  reconnoitred  the 
soldiers  from  an  arrow-slit  in  the  wall,  announced  to  his  lady,  that  a  com- 
manded party  of  dragoons,  or,  as  he  thought,  Life-Guardsmen,  waited  at 
the  gate  with  a  prisoner  under  their  charge. 

**I  am  certain,"  said  Gudyill,  "and  positive,  that  the  sixth  man  is  a 
prisoner ;  for  his  horse  is  led,  and  the  two  dragoons  that  are  before  have 
their  carbines  out  of  their  budgete,  and  rested  upon  their  thighs.  It  was 
aye  the  way  we  guarded  prisoners  in  the  days  of  the  great  Marquis." 

"King's  soldiers?"  said  the  lady;  "probably  in  want  of  refreshment 
Go,  Gudyill,  make  them  welcome,  ai^  let  them  be  accommodated  with 
what  provision  and  forage  the  Tower  can  afford.  And  stay,  tell  my  gentle- 
woman to  bring  my  black  scarf  and  manteau.  I  will  go  down  myself  to 
receive  them ;  one  cannot  show  the  King's  Life-Guards  too  much  respect  in 
times  when  they  are  doing  so  much  for  royal  authority.  And  d'ye  hear, 
Gudyill,  let  Jenny  Dennison  slip  on  her  pearlings  to  walk  before  my  niece 
and  me,  and  the  three  women  to  walk  behind ;  and  bid  my  niece  attend  me 
instantly." 

Fully  accoutred,  and  attended  according  to  her  directions.  Lady  Margaret 
now  sailed  out  into  the  court-yard  of  her  tower  with  great  courtesy  and 
dignity.  Sergeant  Bothwell  saluted  the  grave  and  reverend  lady  of  the 
manor  with  an  assurance  which  had  something  of  the  light  and  careless 
ad<ftesst>f  the  dissipated  men  of  fashion  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and 

if  KkliBbur|;h,  «  larfw  liomi  of  this  kind  was  plared.  on  which  now  aDd  ihetr.  in  tha  mure  ancienl  times,  a 
rsTerun  nii^Ut  he  semi  mounted,  with  a  fireliick  tied  to  each  fotil.  aiiHiiiiK  for  wmiia  hiiiuII  iKfciioe 

'I'herc  is  a  xiiiKular  work,  entitled  Meinoira  of  Prince  William  Ht* iiry,  Duke  of  Gluuct»«ter  (win  ttt  QiMea 
Aftne).  from  hut  birth  to  bi>  nmih  year,  in  which  Jenkin  Lewia.  an  honeal  Weirliman  in  attendiiiioe  iw  ihe 
nifHl  infitot'i  peraiMi,  ia  blMaMsd  Ui  rectird  that  iiia  Royal  iliKhnt* aa  luoglied,  cried,  rruw'd.  and  smhI  Otg  and 
Df.  Terv  like  a  lailie  tk  plebeiau  draceiil.  He  had  aliii>  a  preiuuture  taste  for  the  dmcipliitH  as  well  as  the 
■liow  uf  war.  and  had  a  oorps  «>f  tweiiiv*two  hoya.  arrayed  w.th  pn(ier  caps  and  wooden  awurda.  For  the 
nuaiitenance  of  discipline  in  this  juvenile  corps,  a  wunden  horae  wu«  esialilislied  in  the  Preseuce-chambar, 
mm!  waa  aometimes  employed  in  Ute  puinshiuent  of  oflennea  not  strictly  military.  Hnglifis  the  Duke's 
Uulor.  haviiiK  made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  whirJi  were  too  tiKlit,  was  appointed,  in  an  order  of  ihe  dnjr  issued 
by  the  youiiK  prince,  to  Iw  placed  on  this  penal  steed.  The  man  of  remnants,  by  dmt  of  supplication  ami 
VMdiaiion,  escaped  from  the  penance,  which  was  likely  to  equal  the  inroiireoiruce«  tif  lib  bnither  aitisils 
aqu«istriMu  trip  t«i  Brentfonl.  But  an  aiteiidxnt  named' Weu.  ||  frty.  who  had  presumed  to  brinr  the  younff 
prince  a  tor  (uAer  lie  had  dtfranled  the  use  of  them.)  was  actually  mounted  im  f  he  wood«*n  iioi-s«i  without  a 
Mddle.  with  bis  face  to  the  tail,  while  he  was  plied  >»y  four  servanis  of  tlie  household  with  synnses  luid  sqiiirta, 
till  be  hud  H  tliuroujrh  wetting.  "  He  was  a  wacrikli  fnllow."  says  Lewis.  *'  and  would  uoi  Iom;  nny: Iniur  for  the 
ioke  s  sake  when  he  was  paltiiiK  his  tricks  upon  others,  sit  lie  was  oblieed  to  submit  clieerfully  u>  wliat  wus 
.aflided  uptai  Inni,  heme  at  oar  mercy  to  play  hint  otf  well,  which  we  did  occonliiudy/'  Amid  ii.ucb  siM^b 
iKMUwnse,  l^ewis's  iMHik  slitiws  that  this  poor  child,  the  heir  of  the  British  monarchy,  who  died  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  was  in  truth,  of  proinisinx  parts,  and  of  a  cood  dispos'tioiL  The  volunM,  whwA 
nu«ly  uocu  tj  is  nit  Svo,  published  iu  1<M,  ike  ediu»r  tmag  Dr.  Philip  Hafsa  ui  Oxibnl. 
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did  II  it  it  al)  aavour  of  the  awkward  or  rude  manners  of  a  non-commie 
^iouei  'fficer  of  dragoons.  HU  language,  as  weii  as  liis  manners,  seemed 
also  ijo  be  ret'ued  for  the  time  and  occasion ;  though  the  truth  was,  that,  in 
the  fluctuations  of  an  adventurous  and  profligate  life,  Bothwell  had  some* 
times  kept  company  much  better  suited  to  his  ancestry  than  to  his  preeent 
situation  of  Ufc.  To  the  lady's  request  to  know  whether  she  could  be  of 
service  to  them,  he  answered,  with  a  suitable  bo.w*  *'  That  as  they  bad  to 
march  some  miles  farther  that  night,  they  would  be  much  aocommodated 
by  permission  to  rest  their  horses  for  an  hour  before  continuing  their 
journey." 

*'With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  answered  Lady  Margaret;  "and  I  trusi 
that  my  people  will  see  that  neither  horse  nor  men  want  suitable  refresh^ 
ment." 

**  We  are  well  aware,  madam,"  continued  Bothwell,  "  that  such  has  alwayi 
been  the  reception,  within  the  walls  of  Tillietudlem,  of  those  who  served 
the  King." 

"  We  have  studied  to  discharge  our  duty  faithfully  and  loyally  on  all 
occasions,  sir,"  answered  Lady  Margaret,  pleased  with  the  complimenti 
"  both  to  our  monarchs  and  to  their  followers,  particularly  to  their  faithful 
soldiers.  It  is  not  long  ago,  and  it  probably  has  not  escaped  the  recollection 
of  his  sacred  Majesty  now  on  the  throne,  since  he  himself  honoured  my 
poor  house  with  his  presence,  and  breakfasted  in  a  room  in  this  castle,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  which  my  waiting-gentlewoman  shall  show  you ;  we  still  call  it 
the  K.ing's  room." 

Bothwell  had  by  this  time  dismounted  his  party,  and  oommitted  the 
horses  to  the  charge  of  one  file,  and  the  prisoner  to  that  of  another ;  so 
that  he  himself  was  at  liberty  to  continue  the  conversation  which  the  lady 
had  so  condescendingly  opened. 

**  Since  the  King,  my  master,  had  the  honour  to  experience  your  hospi* 
tality,  I  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  extended  to  those  that  serve  him,  and 
whose  .principal  merit  is  doin^  it  with  fidelity.  And  yet  I  have  a  nearer 
relation  to  his  Majesty  than  this  co^se  red  coat  would  seem  to  indicate." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  Probably,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  *'  you  have  belonged  to 
his  household  V* 

"  Not  exactly,  madam,  to  his  household,  but  rather  to  his  house;  a  con- 
nexion througn  which  I  may  claim  kindred  with  most  of  the  best  fiuniliee 
m  Scotland,  not,  I  believe,  exclusive  of  that  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  Sir  I"  said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity  at  hearing 
what  she  conceived  an  impertinent  jest;  "I  do  nut  understand  you." 

**  It's  but  a  foolish  subject  for  one  in  my  situation  to  talk  of,  madam," 
answered  the  trooper ;  "  but  you  must  have  heard  of  the  history  and  mia> 
fortunes  of  my  grandfather  Francis  Stewart,  to  whom  James  I.,  his  cousiii- 

ferman,  gave  the  title  of  Bothwell,  as  my  comrades  give  me  the  nickname* 
t  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  more  advantageous  to  him  than  it  is  to  me." 
**  Indeed  !''  said  Lady  Margaret,  with  much  sympathy  and  surprise ;  "  I 
have  indeed  always  understood  that  the  grandson  of  the  last  Earl  was  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  but  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  him  so 
low  iu  the  service.  With  such  connexions,  what  ill  fortune  could  have  re- 
duced you" 

"  Nothing  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  I  believe,  madam,"  said 
Bothwell,  interrupting  and  anticipating  the  question.  "I  have  had  my 
moments  of  good  luck  like  my  neighbours — have  drunk  my  bottle  with 
liochester,  thrown  a  merry  main  with  Buckingham,  and  fought  at  Tangiers 
side  by  side  with  Sheflield.  But  my  luck  never  lasted ;  I  could  not  make 
useful  friends  out  of  my  jolly  companions  —  Perhaps  I  was  not  snfficiently 
aware,"  lie  continued,  with  some  bitterness,  **  how  much  the  desceT>dant  m 
the  Scottish  Stewarts  was  honbured  by  being  admitted  into  the  con^ipi^iti  .v 
nfWilmotand  Villiers." 
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^  But  your  Scottish  friends,  Mr.  Stewart — yoar  relations  here»  so  nainor 
MIS  and  BO  powerful  ?" 

"Why,  ay,  my  Udy,"  replied  the  sergeant;  "I  believe  some  of  then 
might  have  made  me  their  gamekeeper,  for  I  am  a  tolerable  shot — fr.>me  o* 
tbem  would  have  entertained  me  as  their  bravo,  for  I  can  use  my  sword 
well — and  here  and  there  was  one,  who,  when  better  company  was  not  to 
be  had,  would  have  made  me  his  companion,  since  I  can  drink  my  three 
bottles  of  wine.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is  —  between  service  and  service 
Among  my  kinsmen,  I  prefer  that  of  my  cousin  Charles  as  the  most  creditable 
of  them  all,  although  the  pay  is  but  poor,  and  the  livery  far  from  splendid." 

"  It  is  a  shame  1  it  is  a  burning  scandal !"  said  Lady  Margaret  "  Why 
do  you  not  appljr  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  T  he  cannot  but  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  scion  of  his  august  family" '- 

'*  I  beg  ^our  pardon,  madam,''  interrupted  the  seroeant ;  *'  I  am  but  a 
blunt  soldier,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  excuse  me  when  Isay,  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  is  more  busy  in  grafting  scions  of  his  own,  than  with  nourishing 
those  which  were  planted  by  his  grandfather's  grandfather." 

"Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "one  thing  you  must  promise 
me  —  remain  at  Tillietudlem  to-night ;  to-morrow  I  expect  your  commandr 
inff-officer,  the  gallant  Claverhouse,  to  whom  king  and  country  are  so  much 
obliged  for  his  exertions  against  those  who  would  turn  the  world  upside 
down.  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  your  speedy  promotion ;  and 
X  am  certain  he  feels  too  much,  both  what  is  due  to  the  blood  which  is  in 
your  veins,  and  to  the  request  of  a  lady  so  highly  distinguished  as  myself 
by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  not  to  make  better  provision  for  you  than  yon 
have  yet  received." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  ladyship,  and  I  certainly  will  remain  here 
with  my  prisoner,  since  you  request  it,  especially  as  it  will  be  the  earliest 
way  of  presenting  him  to  Colonel  Gnihame,  and  obtaining  his  ultimate  or- 
ders about  the  young  spark." 

Who  is  your  prisoner,  pray  you  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret. 
A  youn^  fellow  of  rather  the  better  class  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
has  been  so  incautious  as  to  give  countenance  to  one  of  the  murderers  of  the 
primate,  and  to  facilitate  the*dog'^  escape." 

"0,  fie  upon  him  I"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  am  but  too  apt  to  forgive 
the  injuries  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  these  rogues,  though  some  of 
them,  Mr.  Stewart,  are  of  a  kind  not  like  to  be  forgotten ;  but  those  who 
would  abet  the  perpetrators  of  so  cruel  and  deliberate  a  homicide  on  a  single 
man,  an  old  man,  and  a  man  of  the  Archbishop's  sacred  profession  —  0  fie 
upon  him  I  If  you  wish  to  make  him  secure,  with  little  trouble  to  your 
people,  I  will  cause  Harrison,  or  Gudyill,  look  for  the  key  of  our  pit,  or 
principal  dungeon.  It  has  not  been  open  since  the  week  after  the  victory 
of  Kilsythe,  when  my  poor  Sir  Arthur  Bellcnden  put  twenty  whigs  into  it ; 
but  it  is  not  more  than  two  stories  beneath  ground,  so  it  cannot  be  unwhole* 
some,  especially  as  I  rather  believe  there  is  somewhere  an  opening  to  the 
outer  air." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  the  sergeant ;  "  I  dare  say  the 
dungeon  is  a  most  admirable  one ;  but  I  have  promised  to  be  civil  to  the 
lad,  and  I  will  take  care  he  is  watched  so  as  to  render  escape  impossible. 
I'll  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep  him  as  fast  as  if  his  legs  were  in 
the  boots,  or  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "you  best  know  yo  ir  own  duty. 
I  heartily  wish  you  i^ood  evening,  and  commit  you  to  the  care  of  my 
steward,  Harrison.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  ourselves  company,  but 
a — a— a — " 

"  0,  madam,  it  requires  no  apology ;  I  am  sensible  the  coarse  rod  coa)  of 
King  Charles  II.  docs  and  ought  to  annihilate  the  privileges  of  tbo  ted 
blood  of  King  Jtimes  V." 

2l 
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"  Not  with  me,  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Stewart ;  jou  do  me  injastioa  il 
vou  think  8 J.  I  will  speak  to  your  officer  to-morrow;  and  I  trust  yo^ 
shall  soon  find  yourself  m  a  rank  where  there  shall  be  no  anomalies  to  be 
reconciled." 

"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Bothwell,  "  your  goodness  will  find  itself  de- 
oeiyed ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  intention,  and,  at  all  eyents,  I' 
will  have  a  merry  night  with  Mr.  Harrison." 

Lady  Margaret  took  a  ceremonious  leave,  with  all  the  respect  which  she 
owed  to  royal  blood,  eyen  when  flowing  in  the  veins  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
Life-Guards ;  again  assuring  Mr.  Stewart,  that  whatever  was  in  the  Tower 
of  Tillietudlem  was  heartily  at  his  service  and  that  of  his  attendants. 

Sergeant  Bothwell  did  not  fail  to  take  the  lady  at  her  word,  and  readily 
for^t  the  height  from  which  his  family  had  descended,  in  a  joyous  caroosal, 
during  which  Mr.  Harrison  exerted  himself  to  produce  the  best  wine  in  the 
cellar,  and  to  excite  his  guest  to  be  merry,  by  that  seducing  example  which, 
in  matters  of  conviviality,  goes  farther  than  precept.  Old  Guayill  a880> 
ciated  himself  with  a  party  so  much  to  his  taste,  pretty  much  as  Davy,  in 
the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  mingles  in  the  revels  of  his  master. 
Justice  Shallow.  He  ran  down  to  the  cellar  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck,  to  ransack  some  private  catacomb,  known,  as  he  boasted,  only  to  him- 
self, and  which  never  either  had,  or  should,  during  his  superintendence, 
render  forth  a  bottle  of  its  contents  to  any  one  but  a  real  king's  friend. 

"  When  the  Duke  dined  here,"  said  the  butler,  seating  himself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  table,  being  somewhat  overawed  by  Both  well's  ^nealogy, 
but  yet  hitching  his  seat  half  a  yard  nearer  at  every  clause  of  his  speecn, 
"  my  leddy  was  importunate  to  have  a  bottle  of  that  Burgundy," — (here  he 
advanced  his  seat  a  little ;)  "  but  I  dinna  ken  how  it  was,  Mr.  Stewart,  I 
misdoubted  him.    I  jaloused  him,  sir,  no  to  be  the  friend  to  government  he 

Eretends :  the  family  are  not  to  lippen  to.  That  auld  Duke  James  lost  his 
eart  before  he  lost  his  head ;  and  the  Worcester  man  was  but  wersh  par- 
ritch,  neither  gude  to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld."  (With  this  witty  observa- 
tion, he  completed  his  first  parallel,  and  commenced  a  ligzag,  after  the 
manner  of  an  experienced  engineer,  in  order  to  continue  his  approaches  to 
the  table.)  '*  Sae,  sir,  the  faster  my  leddy  cried  '  Burgundy  to  his  Grace, 
the  auld  Burgundy — ^the  choice  Burgundy — the  Burgundy  that  came  ower 
in  the  Thirty-nine' — the  mair  did  I  say  to  mysell,  Deil  a  drap  gangs  down 
his  hause  unless  I  was  mair  sensible  o  his  principles ;  sack  ana  claret  may 
serve  him.  Na,  na,  gentlemen,  as  lang  as  i  hae  the  trust  o'  butler  in  this 
house  o'  Tillietudlem,  I'll  tak  upon  me  to  see  that  nae  disloyal  or  doubtfn' 
person  is  the  better  o'  our  binns.  But  when  I  can  find  a  true  friend  to  the 
King  and  his  cause,  and  a  moderate  episcopacy — ^when  I  find  a  man,  as  I 
say,  that  will  stand  by  church  and  crown  as  1  did  mysell  in  my  master's 
life,  and  all  through  Montrose's  time,  I  think  there's  naething  in  the  cellar 
ower  gude  to  be  spared  on  him." 

By  this  time  he  had  completed  a  lodgment  in  the  body  of  the  place,  or, 
in  other  words,  advanced  his  seat  close  to  the  table. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Francis  Stewart  of  Bothwell,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink 
your  gude  health,  and  a  commission  t'ye,  and  much  luck  may  ye  have  io 
raking  this  country  clear  o'  whigs  and  roundheads,  fanatics  and  Cove- 
nanters." 

Bothwell,  who,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  long  ceased  to  be  very  scru- 


Gudyill,  thus  adopted  a  regular  member  of  the  company,  contini.ed  to 
fomish  them  with  the  means  of  mirth  until  an  early  hour  in  th'i  unv 
m  >rning. 
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Did  I  bat  imrpoM  to  embark  witb  tbae 
On  the  nnooth  eurftoe  of  a  rammer  ee«, 
Aad  would  fomke  the  akiff  and  make  the  ahore 
Whea  the  winda  whiatle  and  the  tempesta  roart 

PUOB. 

While  Lady  Margaret  held,  with  the  highndescended  sergeant  of  dn*- 
goons,  the  conference  which  we  haTe  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  her 
grand-daughter,  partaking  in  a  lees  degree  her  ladyship's  enthusiasm  for  aU 
who  were  sprung  of  the  hlood  royal,  did  not  honour  Sergeant  Bothwell  with 
more  attention  than  a  single  glance,  which  showed  her  a  tall  powerful 
person,  and  a  set  of  hardj^  weathei^heaten  features,  to  which  pride  and 
dissipation  had  given  an  air  where  discontent  mingled  with  the  reckless 
gaiety  of  desperation.  The  other  soldiers  offered  still  less  to  detach  her 
consideration;  but  from  the  prisoner,  muffled  and  disguised*  as  he  was, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  witndraw  her  eyes.  Yet  she  blamed  herself  for 
indulging  a  curiosity  which  seemed  obviously  to  give  pain  to  him  who  was 
its  object. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  to  Jenny  Dennison,  who  was  the  immediate  attendant 
on  her  person,  **  I  wish  we  knew  who  that  poor  fellow  is." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  sae  mysell.  Miss  £dith,"  said  the  waiting-woman ; 
"  but  it  canna  be  Cuddie  Ileadrigg,  because  he's  taller  and  no  sae  stout." 

"  Yet,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "  it  may  be  some  poor  neighbour,  for 
whom  we  might  have  cause  to  interest  ourselves." 

**  I  can  snne  leam  wha  he  is,"  said  the  enterprising  Jenny,  **  if  the  sodgere 
were  anes  settled  and  at  leisure,  for  I  ken  ane  o'  them  very  weel — the  best- 
looking  and  the  youngest  o'  them." 

**  I  think  you  know  all  the  idle  young  fellows  about  the  country,"  answered 
her  mistress. 

"  Na,  Miss  Edith,  I  am  no  sae  free  o'  my  acauaintance  as  that,"  answered 
the  fillcHie-chambre.  "  To  be  sure  folk  canna  help  kenning  the  folk  by  head- 
mark  that  they  see  aye  glowering  and  looking  at  them  at  kirk  and  market ; 
but  I  ken  few  lads  to  speak  to  unless  it  be  thero  o'  the  family,  and  the  three 
Steinsons,  and  Tarn  Rand,  and  the  young  miller,  and  the  five  Howisons  in 
Nethersheils,  and  lan^  Tam  Gilry,  and  " 

"  Prav  cut  short  a  list  of  exceptions  which  threatens  to  be  a  long  one,  and 
teH  me  how  you  come  to  know  this  young  soldier,"  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

'*  Lord,  Miss  Edith,  it's  Tam  Halliday — Trooper  Tam,  as  they  ca'  him,— 
that  was  wounded  by  the  hill-folk  at  the  conventicle  at  Outer-side  Muir,  and 
lay  here  while  he  was  under  cure.  I  can  ask  him  onything,  and  Tam  will 
Qu  refuse  to  answer  me,  I'll  be  caution  for  him." 

**  Try,  then,"  said  Miss  Edith,  "  if  you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  ask 
him  the  name  of  his  prisoner,  and  come  to  my  room  and  tell  me  what  he 
lays." 

Jenny  Dennison  proceeded  on  her  errand,  but  soon  returned  with  such 

face  of  surprise  and  dismay  as  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Edith,  anxiously ;  **  does  it  prove  to  be  Cuddie, 
after  all,  poor  fellow  ?" 

*'  Cuddle,  Miss  Edith  ?  Na  I  na  I  it's  nae  Cuddie,"  blubbered  out  the 
Ihithful  fille-de-chambre,  sensible  of  the  pain  which  her  news  were  about  to 
•nflict  on  her  young  mistress.  "  0  dear.  Miss  Edith,  it's  young  Milnwood 
riimsell !" 

'  Young  Milnwood  I"  exclaimed  Edith,  aghast  in  her  turn ;  "  it  is  imposMi- 
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hie — ^totallj  impossible  ^     His  uncle  attends  the  clergyman  indulged  hj  laiK 
:ind  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  refractory  people ;  and  he  himeelf 
has  never  interfered  in  this  unhappy  dissension  ;  he  must  be  totally  innocent, 
unless  he  has  been  standing  up  tor  some  invaded  right.'^ 

*'  0,  my  dear  Miss  Edith/'  said  her  attendant,  "  these  are  not  days  to  ask 
what's  right  or  what's  wrang ;  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  the  new-bom  infant^ 
they  would  find  some  way  of  making  him  guilty,  if  they  liked ;  but  Tarn 
Ilalliday  says  it  will  touch  his  life,  for  he  has  been  resottmg  ane  o'  the  Fife 
gentlemen  that  killed  that  auld  carle  of  an  Archbishop." 

"  Ilis  life  1"  exclaimed  £dith,  starting  hastily  up,  and  speaking  with  * 
hurried  and  tremulous  accent ; — '*  they  caDno^-*they  shall  not— I  will  speak 
fur  him — ^they  shall  not  hurt  him  1" 

*'  0,  my  dear  young  leddy,  think  on  your  grandmother ;  think  on  the 
danger  and  the  difficulty,"  added  Jenny ;  '*  for  he's  kept  under  close  con- 
finement till  Claverhouie  comes  up  in  the  morning,  and  it  he  doesna  gie  him 
full  satisfaction.  Tarn  Halliday  says  there  will  be  brief  wark  wi'  him — ^Kneel 
down — mak  ready— present — ^fire — just  as  they  did  wi'  auld  deaf  John  Mao- 
briar,  that  never  understood  a  single  question  they  pat  till  him,  and  sae  lost 
his  life  for  lack  o'  hearing." 

"Jenny,"  said  the  voung  lady,  *'if  he  should  die,  I  will  die  with  him; 
there  is  no  time  to  talk  of  danger  or  difficulty.  I  will  put  on  a  plaid,  nnd 
slip  down  with  you  to  the  place  where  they  have  kept  him  —  I  will  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  sentinel,  and  entreat  him,  as  he  has  a  soul  to  be 
saved  " 

**£h,  Kuide  usl"  interrupted  the  maid,  **  our  young  leddy  at  the  feet  o' 
Trooper  Tarn,  and  speaking  to  him  about  his  soul,  when  the  puir  ehield 
hardly  kens  whether  he  has  ane  or  no,  unless  that  he  whiles  swears  by  it ! — 
that  will  never  do ;  but  what  maun  be  maun  be,  and  I'll  never  desert  a  true- 
love  cause~*And  sae,  if  ye  maun  see  young  Milnwood,  though  I  ken  nae 
gude  it  will  do,  but  to  make  baith  your  hearts  the  satrer,  I'll  e'en  tak  the  risk 
o't,  and  try  to  manage  Tam  Halliday ;  but  ye  maun  let  me  hae  my  ain  gate, 
and  no  speak  ae  word — he's  keeping  guard  o'er  Milnwood  in  the  eastern 
round  of  the  tower." 

**  Qo,  go,  fetch  me  a  plaid,"  said  Edith.  "  Let  me  but  see  him,  and  I  will 
find  some  remedy  fbr  his  danger — ^Haste  ye,  Jenny,  as  ever  ye  hope  to  have 
good  at  my  hands." 

Jenny  hastened,  and  soon  returned  with  a  plaid,  in  which  Edith  muffled 
herself  so  as  completely  to  screen  her  face,  and  in  part  to  disguise  her  per- 
son. This  was  a  mode  of  arranging  the  plaid  very  common  among  the 
ladies  of  that  century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding  one ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  venerable  sages  of  the  Kirk,  conceiving  that  the  mode 
gave  tempting  facilities  for  intrigue,  directed  more  than  one  act  of  Assembly 
against  this  use  of  the  mantle.  But  fashion,  as  usual,  proved  too  strong  for 
authority,  and  while  plaids  continued  to  be  worn,  women  of  all  ranks  ooc»- 
sionally  employed  them  as  a  sort  of  muffler  or  veil.*  Her  face  and  figure 
thus  concealed,  Edith,  holding  by  her  attendant's  arm,  hastened  with  trem- 
bling steps  to  the  place  of  Morton's  confinement. 

This  was  a  small  study  or  closet,  in  one  of  the  turrets,  opening  upon  a 
gallery  in  which  the  sentmel  was  pacing  to  and  fro ;  for  Sergeant  Botnweli, 
ttorupulous  in  observing  his  word,  and  perhaps  touched  with  some  compas- 
sion for  the  prisoner's  youth  and  gented  demeanour,  had  waived  the  indig- 
nity of  puttmg  his  guard  into  the  same  apartment  with  him.  Halliday, 
Uierefore,  with  his  carabine  on  his  arm,  walked  up  and  dovm  the  gallery, 
•locasionally  solacing  himself  with  a  draught  of  ale,  a  huge  flagon  of  which 


•  Conc««lnient  of  an  indtvidaiil.  while  in  pahlM  nr  prnmbcuoa^  ttteietj.  wh  tben  Tttry  oommon.  in  En«> 
Mod,  whera  no  plnida  were  wiirn.  the  ladiea  u»ed  vizard  niHiks  for  the  nime  porpive.  and  the  aallaBtodrr-» 
the  akirts  of  their  cluuks  nrnr  the  nf ht  ahuulder.  bo  aa  to cuver  pari  of  tlia  faoa.  lliia  w  rapnateillr  all**!*' 
ir  i»  ^pft**  Diarv. 
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stood  apon  the  table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  at  other  times  hum 
lumg  the  lively  Scottish  air» 

JBetw««n  Saint  Johoatone  and  Eonny  Dundee 
ru  gar  jre  be  iata  lo  follow  nta. 

Jenny  Denniacm  cautioned  her  mistress  once  more  to  let  her  take  her  own 
way. 

*'  I  can  manage  the  trooper  weel  eneugh/'  she  said,  "  for  as  rough  as  h 
ia-— I  ken  their  nature  weel ;  but  ye  maunna  say  a  single  word." 

She  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  the  gallery  just  as  the  sentinel  hod 
turned  his  back  from  it,  and  taking  up  the  tune  which  he  hummed,  sha 
sang  in  a  coquettish  tone  of  rustic  raillery,  * 

If  I  ware  to  follow  a  poor  aodger  lad, 
Mjr  frieuda  wad  be  anfry,  my  mianie  be  mad; 
A  lainl.  or  a  lonl.  they  were  lUver  fur  me, 
III  never  he  fiiin  to  Ibllow  thee.  — — 


"A  fidir  challenge,  by  Jove,''  cried  the  sentinel,  turning  round,  **  and  from 
two  at  once ;  but  it's  not  easy  to  bang  the  soldier  wim  his  bandoleers ;" 
then  taking  up  the  song  where  the  damsel  had  stopt, 

To  follow  me  ye  weel  mar  be  glad, 

A  share  of  my  lupper.  a  inare  of  my  bed. 

To  the  waul  of  ine  drum  to  range  fiBarlMB  and  free, 

I'll  gar  ye  be  fiim  to  follow  me.  — — 


*t 


Come,  my  pretty  lass,  and  kiss  me  for  my  sons." 

'*  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Mr.  HallidaY,''  answered  Jenny, 
with  a  look  and  tone  expreesing  just  the  necessary  degree  of  contempt  at 
the  proposal,  *'  and,  I'se  assure  ye,  ye'll  hae  but  little  o'  my  company  unless 
ve  show  gentler  havings — It  wasna  to  bear  that  sort  o'  nonsense  that 
brought  me  here  wi'  my  friend,  and  ye  should  think  shame  o'  yoursell,  'bX 
ahould  ye." 

"  Umph  1  and  what  sort  of  nonsense  did  bring  you  here  then,  Mrs.  Den- 
nison?" 

"  My  kinswoman  has  some  particular  business  with  your  prisoner,  young 
Mr.  Harry  Morton,  and  I  am  come  wi'  her  to  speak  till  him." 

*'  T|ie  devil  you  are !"  answered  the  sentinel.  "  And  pray,  Mrs.  Denni- 
5on,  how  do  your  kinswoman  and  you  propose  to  get  in  ?  You  are  rather 
too  plump  to  whisk  through  a  keyhole,  ana  opening  the  door  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  spoxe  of." 

**  It's  no  a  thing  to  be  spoken  o',  bat  a  thing  to  be  dune,"  replied  the  per- 
severing damsel. 

"  We  11  see  about  that,  my  bonny  Jenny ;"  and  the  soldier  resumed  hia 
march,  humming,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  gallery, 

Keek  into  the  draw-well, 

Janet,  Janet, 
Then  ye'll  see  yoar  bonny  aell. 

My  joe  Janet. 

"  So  ye're  no  thinking  to  let  us  in,  Mr.  Halliday  ?  Weel,  weel ;  gude  e'en 
to  ye — ye  hae  seen  the  last  o'  me,  and  o'  this  bonny  die  too,"  said  Jenny, 
li  aiding  between  her  finger  and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 

**Oive  him  gold,  give  him  gold,"  whispered  the  a^tated  young  lady. 

"  Silver's  e'en  o^er  gude  for  the  like  o'  him,"  replied  Jenny,  "  that  disna 
care  for  the  blink  o'  a  bonn^  lassie's  ee — and  what's  waur,  he  wad  think 
chere  was  something  mair  m't  than  a  kinswoman  o'  mine.     My  certyl 


Halt  a  bit,  halt  a  bit,"  said  the  trooper ;  "  rein  up  and  parley,  Jenny, 
ff  I  let  your  kinswoman  in  to  speak  to  my  prisoner,  you  must  stay  here 
and  keep  me  company  till  she  come  out  again,  and  tiien  we'll  all  be  well 
•^li-ascd,  you  kno»v." 

2l2 
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*'  The  fiond  be  in  my  feet  then,"  said  Jenny ;  "  d'ye  think  my  kinswomai^ 
and  me  are  gaun  to  lose  our  gude  name  wi'  cracking  clavers  wi'  the  like  o' 
yon  or  your  prisoner  either,  without  somebody  by  to  see  fair  play  ?  Hegh, 
hegh,  birn !  to  see  sic  a  difference  between  folks'  promises  and  performance  I 
7e  were  a^e  willing  to  slight  puir  Cuddie ;  but  an  I  had  asked  him  to  obli^ 
me  in  a  thing,  though  it  had  been  to  cost  his  hanging,  he  wadna  hae  eium 
twice  about  it." 

"  D — ^n  Cuddie !"  retorted  the  dragoon,  "  he'll  be  hanged  in  good  eameflt* 

[  hope.     I  saw  him  to-day  at  Mil n wood  with  his  old  puritanical  b—  of  a 

mother,  and  if  I  had  thought  I  was  to  have  had  him  cast  in  my  dish,  I 

TQuld  have  brought  him  up  at  my  horse's  tail — we  had  law  enough  to  boir 

B8  out." 

"  Very  weel,  very  weel — See  if  Cuddie  winna  hae  a  lang  shot  at  you  ane 
o'  thae  days,  if  ye  gar  him  tak  the  muir  wi'  sae  mony  honest  folk.  He  can 
hit  a  mark  brawly ;  he  was  third  at  the  popinjay ;  and  he's  as  true  of  his 
promise  as  of  ee  and  hand,  though  he  disna  mak  sic  a  phrase  about  it  as 
some  acquaintance  o'  yours  —  But  it's  a'  ane  to  me  —  Come,  cousin,  we'U 
away." 

"Stay,  Jenny ;  d — ^n  me,  if  I  hang  fire  more  than  another  when  I  have 
said  a  thing,"  said  the  soldier,  in  a  hesitating  tone.  "Where  is  the 
sergeant  ?" 

"  Drinking  and  driving  ower,"  quoth  Jenny,  "  wi'  the  Steward  and  John 
Gudyill." 

"  So,  so  —  he's  safe  enough  —  and  where  are  my  comrades  ?"  asked  Hal- 
liday. 

"  Birling  the  brown  bowl  wi'  the  fowler  and  the  falconer,  and  some  o'  the 
serving  folk." 

"  Have  they  plenty  of  ale  ?" 

"  Sax  gallons,  as  gude  as  e'er  was  masked,"  said  the  maid. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pretty  Jenny,"  said  the  relenting  sentinel,  "  they  aie 
fast  till  the  hour  of  relieving  guajrd,  and  perhaps  something  later ;  and  ao, 
if  you  will  promise  to  come  alone  the  next  time" 

"  Maybe  1  will,  and  maybe  1  winna,"  said  Jenny ;  "  but  if  ye  get  the 
dollar,  ye'll  like  that  Just  as  weel." 

"  I'll  be  d — n'd  if  I  do,"  said  Halliday,  taking  the  money,  however ;  "  but 
it's  always  something  for  my  risk ;  for,  if  Claverhouse  hears  what  I  have 
done,  he  will  build  me  a  horse  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  But 
every  one  in  the  regiment  takes  what  they  can  come  by :  I  am  sure  Both- 
well  and  his  blood-royal  shows  us  a  good  example.  And  if  I  were  trusting 
to  jou,  you  little  jilting  devil,  I  should  lose  both  pains  and  powder ;  whereas 
this  fellow,"  looking  at  the  piece,  "  will  be  good  as  far  as  he  goes.  So, 
come  —  there  is  the  door  open  for  you ;  do  not  stay  groaning  and  praying 
with  the  young  whig  now,  but  be  ready,  when  I  calf  at  the  door,  to  start,  ai 
if  they  were  soundine  *  Horse  and  away.' " 

So  speaking,  Halliday  unlocked  the  door  of  the  closet,  admitted  Jenny  and 
her  pretended  kinswoman,  locked  it  behind  them,  and  hastily  reassumed 
the  indifferent  measured  step  and  time-killing  whistle  of  a  sentinel  upon  his 
regular  duty. 

The  door,  which  slowly  opened,  discovered  Morton  with  both  arms  re- 
Mined  upon  a  table,  and  his  head  resting  upon  them  in  a  posture  of  deep 
dejection.  He  raised  his  face  as  the  door  opened,  and  perceiving  the  female 
figures  which  it  admitted,  started  up  in  great  surprise.  Edith,  as  if  modesty 
had  quelled  the  courage  which  despair  had  bestowed,  stood  about  a  yard 
from  the  door  without  having  either  the  power  to  speak  or  to  advance.  All 
the  plans  of  aid,  relief,  or  comfort,  which  she  haa  proposed  to  lay  before 
her  lover,  seemed  at  once  to  have  vanished  from  her  recollection,  and  Irft 
only  a  painful  chaos  of  ideas,  with  which  was  mingled  a  fear  that  she  had 
degraded  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Morton  by  a  step  which  might  r  pxiosr  pre 
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eipitate  and  unfexninine.  She  hung  inotionievs  and  almost  powerless  upon 
the  arm  of  her  attendant,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reassure  and  inspire 
her  with  courage,  by  whispering,  "  We  are  in  now,  madam,  and  we  maun 
make  the  best  o'  our  time ;  for,  doubtless,  the  corporal  or  the  sergeant  will 
eang  the  rounds,  and  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  hae  the  poor  lad  Halliday  punished 
lor  his  civility." 

Morton,  in  the  meantime,  was  timidly  advancing,  suspecting  the  truth  * 
for  what  other  female  in  the  house,  excepting  EdiSi  herself,  was  likely  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  misfortunes?  and  yet  afraid,  owing  to  the  doubtful 
twilight  and  the  muffled  dress,  of  making  some  mistake  which  might  bo 
nrejudicial  to  the  object  of  his  aifections.  Jenny,  whose  ready  wit  and 
rorward  manners  well  qualified  her  for  such  an  office,  hastened  to  break  the 
ice. 

**  Mr.  Morton,  Miss  Edith's  very  sorry  for  your  present  situation,  and'' 

It  was  needless  to  say  more ;  he  was  at  her  side,  almost  at  her  feet,  press- 
ing her  unresisting  hands,  and  loading  her  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  which  would  be  hardly  intelligible  from  the  mere  broken  words, 
unless  we  could  describe  the  tone,  the  gesture,  the  impassioned  and  hurried 
indications  of  deep  and  tumultuous  feeling,  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  Edith  stood  as  motionless  as  the  statue  of  a 
saint  whi'jb  receives  the  adoration  of  a  worshipper ;  and  when  she  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  withdraw  her  hands  from  Henry's  grasp,  she  could  at 
first  only  faintly  articulate,  "  I  have  taken  a  strange  step,  Mr.  Morton  —  a 
step,"  she  continued  with  more  coherence,  as  her  ideas  arranged  themselves 
in  consequence  of  a  strong  effort,  "  that  perhaps  may  expose  me  to  censure 
in  your  eyes — ^But  I  have  long  permitted  you  to  use  the  language  of  friend- 
ship—  perhaps  I  might  say  more — too  lon^  to  leave  you  when  the  world 
seems  to  have  left  you.  aoyr,  or  why,  is  this  imprisonment?  what  can  be 
done  ?  can  my  uncle,  who  thinks  so  highly  of  you  —  can  your  own  kins- 
man, Milnwood,  be  of  no  use?  are  there  no  means?  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  event?" 

**  Be  what  it  will,*"  answered  Henry,  contriving  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  hand  that  had  escaped  from  him,  but  which  was  now  again  aban- 
doned to  his  clasp,  "  be  what  it  will,  it  is  to  me  from  this  moment  the  most 
welcome  incident  of  a  weary  life.  To  you,  dearest  Edith  —  forgive  me,  I 
should  have  said  Miss  Bellenden,  but  misfortune  claims  strange  privileges 
— ^to  you  I  have  owed  the  few  happy  moments  which  have  gilded  a  gloomy 
existence ;  and  if  I  am  now  to  lay  it  down,  the  recollection  of  this  honour 
will  be  my  happiness  in  the  last  hour  of  suffering." 

"  But  is  it  even  thus,  Mr.  Morton  ?"  said  Miss  Bellenden.  "  Have  you, 
who  used  to  mix  so  little  in  these  unhappy  feuds,  become  so  suddenly  and 
deeply  implicated,  that  nothing  short  of    

She  paused,  unable  to  bring  out  the  word  which  should  have  come  next. 

"  Nothing  short  of  my  life,  you  would  say  ?"  replied  Morton,  in  a  calm, 
but  melancholy  tone ;  "  I  believe  that  will  be  entirely  in  the  bosoms  of  my 
judges.  My  guards  spoke  of  a  possibility  of  exchanging  the  penalty  for 
entry  into  foreign  service.  I  thought  I  could  have  embraced  the  altema- 
tiye ;  and  yet,  Miss  Bellenden,  since  I  have  seen  you  once  more,  I  feel  that 
exile  would  be  more  galling  than  death." 

*'  And  is  it  then  true,"  said  Edith,  *'  that  you  have  been  so  desperately 
rash  as  to  entertain  communication  with  any  of  those  cruel  wretcnes  who 
assassinated  the  primate  ?" 

''I  knew  not  even  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed,"  replied  Morton^ 
**  when  I  gave  unhappily  a  night's  lodging  and  concealment  to  one  of  those 
rash  and  cruel  men,  the  ancient  friend  and  comrade  of  my  father.  But  m v 
ignorance  will  avail  me  little;  for  who.  Miss  Bellenden,  «ave  you,  will 
oelieve  it?    And.  what  is  worse,  I  am  at  least  uncertain  whether,  even  if  I 
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You  are  lost — jou  are  lost,  if  you  are  to  plead  your  caase  with  CLaver- 
se  I"  sighed  Edith ;  *'  root  and  brancbwork  is  the  mildest  of  his  expre*- 


hiul  kn^'.wn  the  crime,  I  could  have  brought  my  mind,  under  all  the 
seances,  to  refuse  a  temporarv  refuge  to  the  fugitiTe." 

*'  And  by  whom,"  said  Edith,  anxiously,  "or  under  what  authoritj,  will 
the  investigation  of  your  conduct  take  place?" 

*'  Under  that  of  Colonel  Qrahame  or  Glayerbouse,  I  am  given  to  imder- 
stand,"  said  Morton ;  "  one  of  the  military  commission,  to  whom  it  has 
(leased  our  king,  our  privy  council,  and  our  parliament,  that  uaed  to  be 
more  tenacious  of  our  hberties,  to  commit  the  sole  charge  of  our  goods  and 
jar  lives." 

"  To  Claverhouse !"  said  Edith,  faintly ;  "  merciful  Heaven !  you  are  lost 
ere  you  are  tried  I  He  wrote  to  my  grandmother  that  he  was  to  be  here  to- 
morrow morning,  on  his  road  to  the  head  of  the  country,  where  some  des- 
fierate  men,  animated  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  the  actors  in  the 
primate's  murder,  are  said  to  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
stand  against  the  Government.  His  expressions  maoe  me  shudder*  erea 
when  I  could  not  guess  that—- that— a  friend" 

"  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed  on  my  account,  my  dearest  Edith,"  said 
Henry,  as  he  supported  her  in  his  arms.  *'  Claverhouse,  though  stem  and 
relenUess,  is,  bv  all  accounts,  brave,  fair,  and  honourable.  I  am  a  soldier's 
son,  and  will  plead  my  cause  like  a  soldier.  He  will  perhaps  listen  more 
favourably  to  a  blunt  and  unvarnished  defence,  than  a  truckling  and  time- 
serving judge  might  do.  And  indeed,  in  a  time  when  justice  is  in  all  its 
branches  so  completely  corrupted,  I  woi^d  rather  loso  my  life  bj  open  mili- 
tary violence,  than  be  conjured  out  of  it  by  the  hocus-pocus  or  some  arbi- 
trary lawyer,  who  lends  the  knowledge  he  haa  of  the  statutes  made  for  our 
protection,  to  wrest  them  to  our  destruction." 

bouse 

sions.  The  unhappy  primate  was  his  intimate  friend  and  earlv  patroa. 
*No  excuse,  no  subterfuge,'  said  his  letter,  'shall  save  either  those  con- 
nected with  the  deed,  or  such  as  have  eiven  them  countenance  and  shelter, 
from  the  ample  and  bitter  penalty  of  Sie  law,  until  I  shall  have  taken  as 
many  lives  in  vengeance  of  this  atrocious  murder,  as  the  old  man  had  grey 
hairs  upon  his  venerable  head.'  There  is  neither  ruth  nor  fi^vour  to  be 
found  with  him." 

Jenn^  Dennison,  who  bad  hitherto  remained  silent,  now  ventured,  in  the 
extremity  of  distress  which  the  lovers  felt»  but  for  which  they  were  unable 
to  devise  a  remedy,  to  offer  her  own  advice. 

"  Wi'  your  leddyship's  pardon.  Miss  Edith,  and  young  Mr.  Morton's,  we 
maunna  waste  time.  Let  Milnwood  take  my  plaid  and  gown;  Til  slip 
them  aff  in  the  dark  comer,  if  he'll  promise  no  to  look  about,  and  he  may 
walk  past  Tam  Halliday,  who  is  half  blind  with  his  ale*  and  I  can  tell  him 
a  canny  way  to  get  out  o'  the  Tower,  and  your  leddyship  will  gang  quietly 
to  your  ain  room,  and  I'll  row  mysell  in  his  grey  cloak,  and  pit  on  his  hat» 
and  play  the  prisoner  till  the  coast's  clear,  and  then  I'll  cry  in  Tam  Halli* 
day,  and  gar  nim  let  me  out." 

**  Let  you  out?"  said  Morton ;  "  they'll  make  your  life  answer  it." 

**  Ne'er  a  bi^"  replied  Jenny ;  '*  Tam  daurna  tell  he  let  onybody  in,  for 
his  ain  sake ;  and  I'll  gar  him  find  some  other  gate  to  account  for  the 
escape." 

'*  Will  you,  by  0^^?"  said  the  sentinel,  suddenly  opening  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  "  if  I  am  half  blind,  I  am  not  deaf,  and  you  should  not  plan  an 
escape  quite  so  loud,  if  you  expect  to  go  through  with  it  Come,  come,  Mrt. 
Janet^march,  troop— quick  time— trot,  d-*n  me  1 — And  you,  madam  kins* 
woman, — I  won't  ask  your  real  name,  though  you  wore  going  to  play  me  sg 
rascally  a  trick, — but  I  must  make  a  clear  garrison ;  so  beat  a  retreat;  un* 
less  you  would  have  me  turn  out  the  guard.'^ 

''  I  hope,"  said  Morton  very  anxiously, '  you  will  not  mantion  this  ii^i 
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emastaooe,  my  good  friend,  and  iruat  to  my  honour  to  acknowledge  jou* 
civility  in  keeping  the  secret.  If  you  overheard  our  conversation ,  you  must 
have  obReryed  that  we  did  not  accept  of,  or  enter  into,  the  hasty  proposal 
made  by  this  eood-natured  girl." 

**  Oh,  devilish  good-natur^,  to  be  sure/'  said  Ualliday .  '*  As  for  the  rest 
I  guess  how  it  is,  and  I  scorn  to  bear  malice,  or  tell  tales,  as  much  as  an 
other ;  but  no  thanks  to  that  little  jilting  devil,  Jenny  Dennison,  who  de- 
serves a  tight  skolping  for  trying  to  lead  an  honest  lad  into  a  scrape,  just 
because  he  was  so  silly  as  to  like  her  good-for-litUe  chit  face."  ' 

Jenny  had  no  better  means  of  justification  than  the  last  apology  to  which 
her  sex  trust,  and  usually  not  in  vain ;  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  hei 
&ce,  sobbed  with  great  vehemence,  and  either  wept,  or  managed,  as  Halli- 
day  might  have  said,  to  go  through  the  motions  wonderfully  well. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  soldier,  somewhat  mollified,  **if  you  have 
anything  to  say,  say  it  in  two  minutes,  and  let  me  see  your  backs  turned ; 
for  if  Bothwelf  take  it  into  his  drunken  head  to  make  the  rounds  half  an 
hour  too  soon,  it  will  be  a  black  business  to  us  all." 

"  Farewell,  £dith,"  whispered  Morton,  assuming  a  firmness  he  was  far 
from  possessing ;  "  do  not  remain  here — leave  me  to  my  fate — it  cannot  be 
beyond  endurance  since  you  are  interested  in  it — Good-night,  good-night  I 
— Do  not  remain  here  till  you  are  discoye**'^!." 

Thus  saying,  he  resigned  her  to  her  attendant,  by  whom  she  was  quietly 
led  and  partly  supported  out  of  the  apartment. 

**  Every  one  has  his  taste,  to  be  sure,"  said  Halliday ;  **  but  d — n  me  if  I 
would  Kave  vexed  so  sweet  a  girl  as  that  is,  for  all  the  whiga  that  ever  swore 
tbe  Covenant." 

When  Edith  had  regained  her  apartment,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
grief  which  sJarmed  Jenny  Dennison,  who  hastened  to  administer  such 
scraps  of  consolation  as  occurred  to  her. 

**  Dinna  vex  yoursell  sae  muckle.  Miss  Edith,"  said  that  faithful  attend* 
ant ;  *'  wlui  kens  what  may  happen  to  help  young  Milnwood  ?  He's  a  brave 
lad,  and  a  bonny,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fortune,  and  they  winna  string 
the  like  o'  him  up  as  they  do  the  puir  whig  bodies  that  they  catch  in  the 
mnirs,  like  straps  o'  onions.  Maybe  his  uncle  will  bring  him  aff,  or  maybe 
your  ain  grana-uncle  will  speak  a  gude  word  for  him — he's  wee!  acquent 

wi'  a'  the  red-coat  gentlemen." 

it 
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for  exertion.     You  must  find  some  one  to  ride  this  very  night  to  my  uncle's 

with  a  letter." 

'*  To  Charnwood,  madam  ?  It's  unco  late,  and  it's  sax  miles  an'  a  bittook 
doun  the  water.  I  doubt  if  we  can  find  man  and  horse  the  night,  mair  es- 
pecially as  they  hae  mounted  a  sentinel  before  the  gate.  Puir  Cuddiel 
he's  gane,  puir  fallow,  that  wad  hae  done  aught  in  the  warld  I  bade  him, 
and  ne'er  asked  a  reason — an'  I've  had  nae  time  to  draw  up  wi'  the  new 

Sleugh-lad  yet ;  forby  that,  they  say  he's  gaun  to  be  married  to  Meg  Mur- 
ieson,  iU-faur'd  cuttie  as  she  is." 

"You  muni  find  some  one  to  go,  Jenny ;  life  and  death  depend  upon  it" 

"  I  wad  gang  mysell,  my  leddy,  for  I  could  creep  out  at  the  window  o' 
the  pantry,  and  speel  down  by  the  auld  yew-tree  weel  enough — I  hae  played 
that  triek  ere  now.  But  the  road's  unco  wild,  and  sae  mony  red-coati 
about,  forby  the  whigs,  that  are  no  muckle  better  (the  young  lads  o'  them) 
if  they  meet  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the  muirs.  I  wadna  stand  for  the 
wi^k — I  cau  walk  ten  miles  by  moonlight  weel  enough." 

"  Is  there  no  one  you  can  think  of,  that)  for  money  or  favour^  would  serve 
jie  so  far?"  asked  Edith,  in  great  anxiety. 

**  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Jenny,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "unless  it  be 
<juse  Qihbie ;  and  he'U  maybe  no  ken  the  way,  though  it's  nu  sae  difficult 


You  are  right,  Jenny  —  Tou  are  right,"  said  Edith,  recovering  herself 
a  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  despair,  but 
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to  hit,  if  he  keep  the  horse-road,  and  mind  the  turn  at  the  CapperelengL, 
and  dinna  drown  himsell  in  the  Whomlekim-pule,  or  fa'  ower  the  scaur  al 
the  I>eir8  Loaning,  or  miss  ony  o'  the  kittle  steps  at  the  Paas  o'  Walkwarj, 
dr  be  carried  to  the  hills  by  the  whigs,  or  be  taen  to  the  tolbooth  bj  the 
red-coats." 

*'  All  ventures  must  be  run,"  said  Edith,  cutting  short  the  list  of  chancea 
against  Goose  Gibbie's  safe  arrival  at  ^e  end  of  his  pilgrimage ; — **  all 
nsks  must  be  run,  unless  you  can  find  a  better  messenger. — Go,  bid  the 
boy  get  ready,  and  get  him  out  of  the  Tower  as  secretly  as  you  can.  If  he 
meets  any  one,  let  him  say  he's  carrying  a  letter  to  Major  Bellenden  of 
Chamwood,  but  without  mentioning  any  names." 

'*  I  understand,  madam,"  said  Jenny  Dennison :  "  I  warrant  the  callant 
will  do  weel  enough,  and  Tib,  the  hen-wife,  wiU  tak  care  o'  the  geese  for  a 
word  o'  my  mouth ;  and  I'll  tell  Gibbie  your  leddyship  will  mak  his  peace 
wi'  Lady  Margaret,  and  we'll  gie  him  a  aollar." 

"  Two,  if  he  does  his  errand  well,"  said  Edith. 

Jenny  departed  to  fouse  Goose  Gibbie  out  of  his  slumbers,  to  which  he 
was  usually  consigned  at  sundown,  or  shortly  after,  he  keeping  the  hours 
of  the  birds  under  his  charge.  During  her  absence,  Edith  took  her  writing 
materials,  and  prepared  agamst  her  return  the  following  letter,  superscribed, 
— "  For  the  hands  of  Major  Bellenden  of  Ghanrwooo,  my  much  honoured 
uncle.  These: 

**  My  dear  Uncle — This  will  serve  to  inform  you  I  am  desirous  to  know 
how  your  gout  i^  as  we  did  not  see  you  at  the  wappen-echaw,  which  made 
both  my  grandmother  and  myself  very  uneasy.  And  if  it  will  permit  you 
to  travel,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  our  poor  house  to-morrow  at  the 
hour  of  breakfast,  as  Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  is  to  pass  this  way 
on  his  march,  and  we  would  willingly  have  your  assistance  to  receive  and 
entertain  a  military  man  of  such  distinction,  who,  probably,  will  not  be 
much  delighted  with  the  company  of  women.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray 
you  to  let  Mrs.  Garefor't,  your  housekeeper,  send  me  my  double-trimmed 
paduasoy  with  the  hanging  sleeves,  which  she  will  find  in  the  third  drawer 
of  the  walnut  press  in  the  green  room,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call 
mine.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you  to  send  me  the  second  volume  of 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  as  I  have  only  read  as  far  as  the  imprisonment  of  Phili 
daspes  upon  the  seven  hundredth  and  thirty-third  page ;  but,  above  all,  I 
entreat  you  to  oome  to  us  to-morrow  before  eight  of  the  clock,  which,  as 
your  pacing  nag  is  so  good,  you  may  well  do  without  rising  before  your 
usual  nour.  So,  praying  to  God  to  preserve  your  health,  I  rest  your  dutiful 
and  loving  niece, 

"Edith  Bbllbndbn. 

**  JPostscriptum,  A  party  of  soldiers  have  last  night  brought  your  friend, 
young  Mr.  Ilenry  Morton  of  Milnwood,  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  conclude  you 
will  be  sorry  for  the  young  gentleman,  and  therefore  let  you  know  this,  in 
case  you  may  think  of  speaking  to  Colonel  Grahame  in  his  behalf.  I  have 
not  mentioned  his  name  to  my  grandmother,  knowing  her  prejudice  against 
the  family." 

This  epistle  being  duly  sealed  and  delivered  to  Jenny,  that  faithful  confidant 
hastened  to  put  the  same  in  the  charge  of  Goose  Gibbie,  whom  she  found  in 
readiness  to  start  from  the  castle.  She  then  gave  him  various  instructions 
touching  the  road,  which  she  apprehended  he  was  likely  to  mistake,  not 
having  travelled  it  above  five  or  six  times,  and  possessing  only  tbi,  same 
slender  proportion  of  memory  as  of  judgment.  Lastly,  she  smuggled  hiro 
out  of  the  garrison  through  the  pantry  window  into  the  branchy  yew-tre«* 
whif*h  ^ew  close  beside  it,  and  had  tiie  satisfaction  to  see  him  i earth  thf 
bo'..x)m  m  safety,  and  take  the  right  turn  at  the  oomroencement  of  his  jr  •imey 
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She  then  returned  to  persuade  her  young  mistreRs  to  go  to  hed,  and  to  lull 
her  to  rest,  if  possible,  with  assurances  of  Gibbie's  success  in  his  enibnssj, 
onlj  qualified  bv  a  passing  regret  that  the  trusty  Guddie,  with  whom  the 
eommission  might  have  been  more  safely  reposed,  was  no  longer  within  reaoli 
of  serving  her. 

More  f(»rtunate  as  a  messenger  than  as  a  cavalier,  it  was  Gibbie's  -g(X)0 
hap  rather  than  his  good  management,  which,  after  he  had  gone  astray  not 
oftener  than  nine  times,  and  given  his  torments  a  taste  of  the  variation  of 
each  bog,  brook,  and  slough,  between  Tillietudlem  and  Chamwood,  placed 
him  about  daybreak  before  the  gate  of  Major  Bellenden's  mansion,  bavins 
completed  a  walk  of  ten  miles  (tor  the  bittook,  aa  usual,  amounted  to  four) 
in  little  more  than  the  same  number  of  hours. 
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At  last  ooRiM  the  troop,  bjr  the  word  of  oommaiicl 
Drawn  up  in  oar  ooort,  where  the  Cvplain  eriee,  Stand  I 

8wm. 

Major  Bellbndkn's  ancient  valet,  Gideon  Pike,  as  he  adjusted  his  mas- 
ter's clothes  by  his  bed-side,  preparatory  to  the  worthy  veteran's  toilet, 
acquainted  him,  as  an  apology  for  disturbing  him  an  hour  earlier  than  hid 
usual  time  of  rising,  that  there  was  an  express  from  Tillietudlem. 

''  From  Tillietudlem !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  hastily  in  his  bed, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright.  '*  Open  the  shutters.  Pike — I  hope  mv sister-in-law 
is  well — turl  up  the  bed-curtain.  What  have  we  all  here?'  (glancing  at 
Edith's  note.)  "  The  gout?  why,  she  knows  I  have  not  had  a  fit  since  Can- 
dlemas.— The  wappen-schaw  ?  I  UAd  her  a  month  since  I  was  not  to  be 
there.  Paduasov  and  hanging  sleeves?  whv,  hang  the  gipsy  herself  I  — 
Grand  Gyrus  and  Philipdastusi— ^Philip  Devil  I — is  tne  wench  gone  crazy  all 
at  once  ?  was  it  worth  while  to  send  an  express  and  wake  me  at  five  in  the 
morning  for  all  this  trash? — But  what  savs  her  postscriptura  ?  —  Mercy  on 
09 !"  he  exclaimed  on  perusing  it — ''Pike,  saddle  old  Kilsythe  instantly, 
and  another  horse  for  yourself." 

"  I  hope  nae  ill  news  frae  the  Tower,  sir  V  said  Pike,  astonished  at  his 
master's  sudden  emotion. 

"  Yee — no— yes — ^that  is,  I  must  meet  Glaverhouse  there  on  some  express 
business;  so  boot  and  saddle.  Pike,  as  fast  as  you  can.  0  Lord!  what 
times  are  these ! — ^the  poor  lad — mv  old  cronie's  son  t— and  the  silly  wench 
sticks  it  into  her  postscriptum,  as  she  calls  it,  at  the  tail  of  all  this  trumpery 
about  old  gowns  and  new  romances !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  good  old  officer  was  fully  equipped ;  and  having 
moanted  upon  his  arm-gaunt  charger  as  soberlv  as  Mark  Antonv  himself 
could  have  done,  he  paced  forth  his  way  to  the  lower  of  Tillietudlem. 

On  the  road  he  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  say  nothing  to  the  old 
lady  (whose  dislike  to  presbyterians  of  all  kinds  he  knew  to  be  inveterate) 
^  Uie  quality  and  rank  of  the  prisoner  detained  within  her  walls,  but  to 
crj  his  own  influence  with  Glaverhouse  to  obtain  Morton's  liberation. 

"Being  so  loyal  as  he  is,  he  must  do  something  for  so  old  a  cavalier  as  1 
am,"  said  tne  veteran  to  himself;  "and  if  he  is  so  good  a  soldier  as  the 
world  speaks  of,  why,  he  will  be  glad  to  serve  an  old  soldier's  son.  I  neveT 
kn^ir  a  real  soldier  that  was  not  a  frank-hearted,  honest  fellow ;  and  I  think 
Uif  execution  of  the  laws  (though  it's  a  pity  they  find  it  necessary  to  mak« 
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tfiAm  w  toTereJ  may  be  a  thouHand  times  better  intrusted  with  th( 
with  peddling  lawyers  and  thick-skulled  country  gentlemen." 

Such  were  the  ruminations  of  Major  Miles  Bellenden,  which  wore 
nated  by  John  Gudyill  (not  more  than  half-drunk)  taking  hold  of  hia 
bridle,  and  assisting  him  to  dismount  in  the  rough-paved  court  of  TUlie^ 
fciidlem. 

**  Why,  John,"  said  the  veteran,  '*  what  devil  of  a  discipline  is  this  you 
have  been  keeping?  You  have  been  reading  Geneva  print  thia  motning 
already." 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Litany,"  said  John,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
look  of  drunken  gravity,  and  having  only  caught  one  word  of  the  Major's 
address  to  him ;  "  life  is  short,  sir ;  we  are  flowers  of  the  field,  sir"  —  hio> 
cup — "  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

*'  Flowers  and  lilies  ?  Why,  man,  such  carles  as  thou  and  I  can  hardly 
be  called  better  than  old  hemlocks,  decayed  nettles,  or  withered  rag-weed ; 
but  I  suppose  you  think  that  we  are  still  worth  watering." 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven" — ^hiccup — 

"  An  old  sh inker,  you  mean,  John.  But  come,  never  mind,  show  me  the 
way  to  your  mistress,  old  lad." 

tfohn  Gudyill  led  the  way  to  the  stone  hall,  where  Lady  Margaret  was 
fidgeting  about,  superintending,  arranging,  and  re-forming  die  preparations 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  whom  one  party 
honoured  and  extolled  as  a  hero,  and  another  execrated  as  a  blood-thirstv 
oppressor. 

**  Did  I  not  toll  you,"  said  Lady  Marj^aaret  to  her  principal  female  atten- 
iant— "  did  I  not  toll  you,  Mysie,  that  it  was  my  especial  pleasure  on  this 
occasion  to  have  everything  in  the  precise  order  wherein  it  vraa  upon  that 
famous  morning  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty  partook  of  his  di^une  at 
Tillietudlem  7" 

**  Doubtless,  such  were  your  ladyship's  commands,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance"^-— was  Mysie  answering,  when  her  ladvsbip  broke  in  with, 
"  Then  wherefore  is  the  venison  pasty  placed  on  the  leu  side  of  the  throne, 
and  the  stoup  of  claret  upon  the  rignt»  when  ye  may  right  weel  remember, 
Mysie,  that  his  most  sacred  Mi^estv  with  his  ain  hand  shifted  the  pasty  to 
the  same  side  with  the  flagon,  and  said  they  were  too  good  friends  to  be 
parted  ?" 

'*  I  mind  that  wecl,  madam,"  said  Mysie ;  *'  and  if  I  had  forgot,  I  have 
heard  your  leddyship  ofton  speak  about  that  grand  morning  sin'  syne ;  but 
I  thought  everything  was  to  be  placed  just  as  it  was  when  his  Majesty,  God 
bless  him,  came  into  this  room,  looking  mair  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if 
he  hadna  been  sae  black-a-vised." 

"  Then  ye  thought  nonsense,  Mysie ;  for  in  whatover  vray  his  most  sacred 
M^esty  ordered  the  position  of  the  trenchers  and  flagons,  that  as  weel  as 
his  royal  pleasure  in  greater  matters,  should  be  a  law  to  his  subjects,  and 
shall  ever  be  to  those  of  the  house  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  Weel,  madam,"  said  Mysie,  making  the  alterations  required,  '*  it's  ea»y 
mending  the  error ;  but  if  every  thing  is  just  to  be  as  his  Majesty  left  it, 
there  should  be  an  unco  hole  in  the  venison  pasty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

'*  Who  is  that,  John  Gudyill  7"  exclaimed  the  old  Udy.  "  I  <»n  speak  to 
no  one  just  now.  Is  it  you,  my  dear  brother?"  she  continued,  in  some  snr> 
prise,  as  the  Major  entered ;  '*  this  is  a  right  early  visit^" 

*'  Not  more  early  than  welcome,  I  hope,"  replied  Major  Bellenden,  as  ho 
saluted  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother ;  **  but  I  heard  by  a  note  which 
Edith  sent  to  Charnwood  about  some  of  her  equipage  and  books,  that  yoo 
were  to  have  Claver'se  here  this  morning,  so  I  thouent,  like  an  old  firelock 
as  I  am,  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  this  rising  soldier.  I  caup^ 
Pike  saddle  Kilsythe,  and  hero  we  both  are  *' 
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^  And  most  kindly  welcome  you  are/'  said  the  old  lady ;  "  it  is  j..8t  what 
I  should  have  prayed  you  to  do,  if  I  had  thought  there  was  time.  Yon  see 
I  am  busy  in  preparation.    All  is  to  be  in  the  same  order  as  when" 

'*  The  King  breakfasted  at  Tillietudlem,"  said  the  Major,  who,  like  all 
Lady  Margaret's  friends,  dreaded  the  commencement  of  that  narrative,  andl^ 
was  desirous  to  cut  it  shorty  —  *'  I  remember  it  well ;  you  know  I  was  wait- 
ing on  his  Majesty." 

"You  were,  brother,"  said  Lady  Mar^ret;  "and  perhaps  you  can  help 
me  to  remember  the  order  of  the  entertamment." 

"Nay,  good  sooth,"  said  the  Major,  "the  damnable  dinner  that  Noll 
gave  as  at  Worcester  a  few  days  afterwards  drove  all  your  good  cheer  out 
of  my  memory.  But  how's  this  ? — ^you  have  even  the  great  Turkey-leather 
elbow-chair,  with  the  tapestry  cushions,  placed  in  state." 

"  The  throne,  brother,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  gravely. 

"Well,  the  throne  be  it,  then,"  continued  the  Major.  "Is  that  to  be 
Olaver'se's  post  in  the  attack  upon  the  pasty  ?" 

"  No,  brother,"  said  the  lady ;  "  as  these  cushions  have  been  once  hon- 
oared  by  accommodating  the  person  of  our  most  sacred  Monarch,  they 
shall  never,  please  Heaven,  during  my  lifetime,  be  pressed  by  any  less  dig- 
nified weight." 

"  You  should  not,  then,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  put  them  in  the  way  of 
an  honest  old  cavalier,  who  has  ridden  ton  miles  before  breakfast ;  for,  to 
confess  the  truth,  they  look  very  inviting.     But  where  is  Edith  ?" 

"On  the  battlements  of  the  warder's  turret*"  answered  the  old  lady, 
**  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  our  guests." 

"  Why,  I'll  eo  there  too ;  and  so  should  vou,  Lady  Margaret,  as  soon  as 
you  have  your  line  of  battle  properly  formed  in  the  hall  there.  It's  a  pretty 
thing,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  a  regiment  of  horse  upon  the  march." 

Thus  speaking,  he  offered  his  arm  with  an  air  of  old-fashioned  eallantry, 
which  Lsudy  Margaret  accepted  with  such  a  courtesy  of  acknowledgment  as 
ladies  were  w^ont  to  make  in  Holyroodhouse  before  the  year  1642,  which, 
for  one  while,  drove  both  courtesies  and  courts  out  of  fashion. 

Upon  the  bartizan  of  the  turret,  to  which  they  ascended  by  many  a  wind* 
ing  passage  and  uncouth  staircase,  they  found  Edith,  not  in  the  attitude  of 
a  young  lady  who  watohes  with  fluttering  curiosity  the  approach  of  a  smart 
regiment  of  dragoons,  but  pale,  downcast,  and  evincing  by  her  countenance, 
that  sleep  had  not  during  the  preceding  night  been  tne  companion  of  her 

Eillow.  The  good  old  veteran  was  hurt  at  her  appearance,  which,  in  the 
urry  of  preparation,  her  grandmother  had  omitted  to  notice. 

"  What  is  come  over  you,  you  silly  girl ?"  he  said ;  —  "  why,  you  look  like 
an  officer's  wife  when  she  opens  the  News-letter  after  an  action,  and  expects 
to  find  her  husband  among  the  killed  and  wounded.  But  I  know  the  reason 
—  vou  will  persist  in  reading  these  nonsensical  romances,  day  and  night, 
and  whimpering  for  distresses  that  never  existed.  Why,  how  the  devil  can 
you  believe  that  Artamines,  or  what  d'ye  call  him,  fought  singlehanded 
with  a  whole  battalion  ?  One  to  three  is  as  great  odds  as  ever  fought  and 
won,  and  I  never  knew  anybody  that  cared  to  take  that,  except  old  Corporal 
Raddlehanes.  But  these  d— d  books  put  all  pretty  men's  actions  out  of 
countenance.  I  dare  say  you  would  think  very  little  of  Raddlebanes,  if  he 
IK  ere  alongside  of  Artamines.  I  would  have  the  fellows  that  write  such 
nonsense  brought  to  the  picquet  for  leasing-making."^ 

Lady  Margaret,  herself  somewhat  attached  to  the  perusal  of  romances, 
took  up  the  cudgels. 

"Monsieur  Scuderi,"  she  said,  "is  a  soldier,  brother;  and,  as  I  have 
heard,  a  complete  one ;  and  so  is  the  Sieur  d'Urfe." 


*  As  ff^w.  in  the  prmtent  axe.  are  arqiiaiiited  with  the  poniierunii  fnlina  to  which  the  a«e  of  Louts  XIV.  fmve 
rise,  w«  nred  uniy  say,  titai  Uiey  Cftnibin«  \.\w  duhicss  of  the  tnOaphyainal  ooartahip  with  all  the  improbntiili* 
fee  of  the  ancient  Roiiihuc?  of  Chivulrv      Their  chMrvoier  will  be  most  eecily  lewned  fVom  fioueea'i  Dr4 
4iatK:  Siitire,  or  M~     Leuooz's  Femulf  Qiiuore. 
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Mure  Hhadot  for  them ;  they  should  hare  known  better  what  thej 
writing  ab'^ut.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  read  a  book  these  twen^  years 
except  my  Bible,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and,  of  late  days,  'Aimer'* 
Pallas  Armata,  or  Treatise  on  the  Ordering  of  the  Pike  Exercise,*  and  I 
don't  like  his  discipline  muoh  neither.  He  wants  to  draw  up  the  cavalrr 
in  front  of  a  stand  of  pikes,  instead  of  being  upon  the  wines.  Sure  am  I, 
if  we  had  done  so  at  Kilsythe,  instead  of  having  our' handful  of  horse  on 
the  flanks,  the  first  discharge  would  have  sent  them  back  among  our  High 
landers. — But  I  hear  the  kettle-drums/' 

All  heads  were  now  bent  from  the  battlements  of  the  turret,  which  eont- 
manded  a  distant  prospect  down  the  yale  of  the  river.  The  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  stood,  or  perhaps  yet  stands,  upon  the  angle  of  a  rerj  preci- 
pitous bank,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  considerable  brook  with  the 
Glyde.f  There  was  a  narrow  bridge  of  one  steep  arch,  across  the  brook 
near  its  mouth,  over  which,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and  broken 
bank,  winded  the  public  road ;  and  the  fortalice,  thus  commanding  both 
bridge  and  pass,  had  been,  in  times  of  war,  a  post  of  considerable  import- 
ance, the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  secure  the  communication 
of  the  upper  and  wilder  districts  of  the  country  with  those  beneath,  where 
the  valley  expands,  and  is  more  capable  of  cultivation.  The  view  downwards 
is  of  a  grand  woodland  character ;  but  the  level  grountl  and  gentle  slopes 
near  the  river  form  cultivated  fields  of  an  irregular  shape,  interspersed  with 
hedgerow-trees  and  copses,  the  enclosures  seeming  to  have  been  indiTidually 
cleared  out  of  the  forest  which  surrounds  them,  and  which  occupies,  in  un« 
broken  masses,  the  steeper  declivities  and  more  distant  banks.  The  stream, 
in  colour  a  clear  and  sparkling  brown,  like  the  hue  of  the  Cairngorm  peb- 
bles, rushes  through  this  romantic  region  in  bold  sweeps  and  curves,  partly 
visible  and  partly  concealed  by  the  trees  which  clothe  its  banks.  With  a 
providence  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  peasants  have  in  most 
places  planted  orchards  around  their  cottages,  and  tne  general  blossom  of 
the  apple-trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  gave  all  the  lower  part  of  the  view 
the  appearance  of  a  flower-garden. 

Lo<iking  up  the  river,  the  character  of  the  scene  was  Taried  considerably 
for  the  worse.  A  hilly,  waste,  and  uncultivated  country  approached  close 
to  the  banks ;  the  trees  were  few,  and  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stream,  and  the  rude  moors  swelled  at  a  little  distance  into  shapeless  and 
heavy  hills,  which  were  again  surmounted  in  their  turn  by  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon.  Thus  the  tower  commanded  two 
prospects,  the  one  richly  cultivated  and  highly  adorned,  the  other  exhibit- 
ing the  monotonous  and  dreary  character  of  a  wild  and  inhospitable  moor- 
land. 

The  eyes  of  the  spectators  on  the  present  occasion  were  attracted  to  the 
downward  view,  not  alone  by  its  superior  beauty,  but  because  the  distant 
sounds  of  military  music  began  to  be  heard  from  the  public  high-road 
which  winded  up  the  vale,  and  announced  the  approach  of  the  expected 
l)ody  of  cavalry.  Their  glimmering  ranks  were  snortly  afterwards  seen  in 
the  distance,  appearing  and  disappearing  as  the  trees  and  the  windings  of 
the  road  permitted  them  to  be  visible,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
flashes  of  light  which  their  arms  occasionally  reflected  against  the  sun. 
The  train  was  long  and  imposing,  for  there  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fiiVy  horse  upon  the  march,  and  the  glancing  of  the  swords  and  waving  of 


*  Sir  James  Turmr  wm  •  auldi^r  of  (brttine.  brrd  in  the  riTil  wnn.  Ho  wr»  mtriMted  with  ■  nunrnt 
lo  Uvv  the  fitiei  ImpnaMl  hy  ihc  Privy  Council  t'or  n»n-ciinf«irmity,  in  the  Jimrict  of  Di)nifneR  iimJ  Guliowaj. 
fn  thii cnfinritv  he  rex»\  the ooantry  wi  much  hy  h'va exnctions,  that  the  people  ro<r)  nnd  made  liini  pntNier. 
Hud  then  pnmeeded  in  arms  townril*  Mid-Lothinit.  wherp  thoy  were  defentnl  at  IVntliind  Hills  in  1666  Be- 
»id<rit  bin  trvatise  nn  the  MiliiHry  Art.  i>ir  James  'I'urner  wrote  aeveral  other  witrkx  ;  the  mnei  curious  ofiAAirh 
ji  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  which  has  just  been  printed,  under  the  charnfe  tif  the  Baiinatynr 
Jlnh. 

t  The  Castle  of  Tillie'ndlem  is  jmaeinarr:  but  the  ruin*  of  Cmimethan  (  jMle.  mtnated  nu  the  Nethae 
4ho«it  thrae  miles  rn»iQ  its  JunriK«  with  tha  Clyde,  have  siNnethutc  of  the  obaracter  of  ihe  il'scnrt'oo  » 
die  wxl. 
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:hoir  banners,  joined  to  the  olang  of  their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  had 
at  once  a  lively  and  awful  effect  upon  the  imagination.  As  they  advanced 
vtill  nearer  and  nearer,  they  could  distinctly  see  the  files  of  those  choson 
troops  following  each  other  in  long  succession,  completely  equipped  and 
^uperbly  mounted. 

'*  It's  a  sieht  that  makes  me  thirty  years  younger,"  said  the  old  cavalier ; 
^'  and  yet  I  do  not  much  like  the  service  that  these  poor  fellows  are  to  be 
engaged  in.  Although  I  had  my  share  of  the  civil  war,  I  cannot  say  I  had 
ever  so  much  real  pleasure  in  mat  sort  of  service  as  when  I  was  employed 
on  the  Continent,  and  we  were  hacking  at  fellows  with  foreien  faces  and 
outlandish  dialect.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  hear  a  hamely  Scotch  toneue  cry 
quarter,  and  be  obliged  to  cut  him  down  just  the  same  as  if  he  called  out 
misericorde.  —  So,  there  they  come  through  the  Netherwood  haugh  ;  upon 
my  word,  fine-looking  fellows,  and  capitally  mounted.  —  He  that  is  gallop- 
ing from  the  rear  of  the  column  must  be  Claver'se  himself;  —  ay,  he  gets 
into  the  front  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  and  now  they  will  be  with  us  in  less 
than  five  minutes." 

At  the  bridge  beneath  the  tower,  the  cavalry  divided,  and  the  greatei 
part,  moving  up  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  jind  crossing  at  a  ford  a  littk 
above,  took  the  road  of  the  Orange,  as  it  was  called,  a  large  set  of  farm- 
ofiices  belonging  to  the  Tower,  where  Lad^  Margaret  had  ordered  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  for  their  reception  and  suitable  entertainment.  The  officers 
alone,  with  their  colours  and  an  escort  to  guard  them,  were  seen  to  take  the 
steep  road  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  appearing  by  intervals  as  they 

fained  the  ascent,  and  again  bidden  by  projections  of  the  bank  and  of  the 
uge  old  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  When  they  emerged  from  this 
narrow  path,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  old  Tower,  the  sates  of 
which  were  hospitably  open  for  their  reception.  Lady  Margaret,  wiw  Edith 
and  her  brother-in-law,  having  hastily  descended  from  their  post  of  obser- 
vation, appeared  to  meet  and  to  welcome  their  guests,  with  a  retinue  of 
domestics  in  as  good  order  as  the  orgies  of  the  preceding  evening  permitted. 
The  gallant  young  cornet  (a  relation  as  well  as  namesake  of  Claverhouso, 
with  whom  the  reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted)  lowered  the 
standard  amid  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  in  homage  to  the  rank  of  Lady 
Margaret  and  the  charms  of  her  granddaughter,  and  the  old  walls  echoed 
to  the  flourish  of  the  instruments,  and  the  stamp  and  neigh  of  the  chargers. 
Claverhouse*  himself  alighted  from  a  blacK  horse,  Uie  most  beautiful 
perhaps  in  Scotland.  He  had  not  a  single  white  hair  upon  his  whole  body 
— a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  his  spirit  and  fleetness,  and  to  his  being 
so  frequently  employed  in  pursuit  Of  the  presbyterian  recusants,  caused 
an  opinion  to  prevail  among  thera,  that  the  steed  had  been  presented  to  his 
rider  by  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  persecuting 
the  fugitive  wanderers.  When  Claverhouse  had  paid  his  respects  to  the 
ladies  with  military  politeness,  had  apologized  for  the  trouble  to  which  he 
was  putting  Lady  Margaret's  family,  and  had  received  the  corresponding 
assurances  that  she  could  not  think  anything  an  inconvenience  which 
brought  within  the  walls  of  Tillietudlem  so  distinguished  a  soldier,  and  so 


*  llin  ntmarkahle  pereoa  oniied  the  ■reniioRlf  inonnnstent  qualitiM  of  ouaraxa  and  oniaitf .  a  diwpKreateJ 
■nd  devnted  lojraltf  to  his  pritimt.  with  a  disrnfranl  of  the  rixhu  of  h'n  fflllow-subjects.  He  was  the  anacru- 
Mlous  Qfent  m  the  Sonttish  Prhry  Cuundl  in  exeratini^r  the  mercilesa  a^erities  of  the  Gorerninent  in  Scot* 
^ind  donnx  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  hut  he  nMleeined  his  churacter  by  the  zeal  wiih  which 
M  aaaened  the  caosM  of  the  latter  inuiiarch  after  the  Revolation.  the  military  Kkill  with  which  be  supported 
t  at  the  battle  of  Kiiliecninkie,  and  by  his  own  death  in  the  arms  of  virtury. 

It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  he  was  very  deHiroas  to  see,  and  he  inrrodaoed  In,  a  certain  Lady  Rlphinstonn, 
4fht*  had  reached  the  adranoed  age  of  one  hondrad  years  and  npwanls.  The  noble  mat  run,  heinit  a  staunob 
«rniK.  wRk  rather  nii willing  to  receive  Clarer'se  (as  he  was  culled  from  his  title),  hut  at  length  omsentetl. 
\.%«rfhe  nsiiMl  comphrnenis.  the  ofllcer  ohcerved  lotlir  Indr,  that  having  lived  so  much  beyond  the  nsual 
term  of  homaiutv,  ij>he  must  in  her  time  have  s<«n  many  sirahse  rhannea.  **  Houi  na.  sir,**  saal  Lind.  rjphin- 
r'Ma  '  the  world  is  just  tii  eud  with  me  as  it  beaan.  When  I  was  enleriiiK  life,  therr  was  ane  Knnz  deavinf 
ta  ft'  wi*  hia  rlawn.  and  now  I  am  fangiiifr  oat,  there  ia  ane  Claver'se  deaving  im  a'  wi'  hia  knocJu.^ 

''iavcrs  sigiiiryiog  in  commua  panaooe,  alle  clial,  tbe  double  pun  doranredit  to  ibe  ioirai  uitv  (if  a  lady  'f« 

undiei!  vears  old. 
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loyal  a  sen  ant  of  h:s  sacred  Majesty ;  when,  in  short,  all  forms  of  hospitaUc 
and  polite  ritual  had  been  duly  complied  with,  the  Colonel  requested  per 
mi88ion  to  receive  the  report  of  Both  well,  who  was  now  in  attendance,  and 
with  whom  he  spoke  apart  for  a  few  minutes.  Major  Bellenden  took  that 
opportunity  to  say  to  his  niece,  without  the  hearing  of  her  grandmother, 
'*  What  a  trifling  foolish  girl  you  are,  Edith,  to  send  me  by  express  a  lettef 
crammed  with  nonsense  about  books  and  gowns,  and  to  slide  the  only  thins 
I  cared  a  marvedie  about  into  the  postscript  I" 

*'  I  did  not  know,''  said  Edith,  hesitating  very  much,  "  whether  it  would 
be  quite — quite  proper  for  me  to" 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say  —  whether  it  would  be  right  to  take  any 
interest  in  a  presbyterian.  But  I  knew  this  lad's  father  well.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier ;  and,  if  he  was  once  wrong,  he  was  once  right  too.  I  mast 
commend  your  caution,  Edith,  for  having  said  nothing  of  this  young  gentle- 
man's affair  to  your  grandmother  —  you  may  rely  on  it  I  shall  not-^^I  will 
take  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Claver'se.  Come,  my  lore,  they  are  goin^ 
to  breakfast.    Let  us  follow  them." 


C^afittr  tilt  Cmtlft^. 

Their  breakftat  so  warm  to  be  rare  ther  <Ud  eat, 
A  eostoin  in  travellen  mightj  diicreet. 

PUOft. 

Thk  breakfast  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  no  more  resembled  a  modem 
dijeikne,  than  the  great  stone  hall  at  Tillietudlem  could  brook  comparison 
with  a  modern  drawing-room.  No  tea,  no  coffee,  no  variety  of  rolls,  bat 
solid  and  substantial  viands,  —  the  priestly  ham,  the  knightly  sirloin,  the 
noble  baron  of  beef,  the  princely  venison  pastry ;  while  silver  flagons,  saved 
with  difficulty  from  the  claws  of  the  Covenanters,  now  mantled,  some  with 
ale,  some  with  mead,  and  some  with  generous  wina  of  various  qualities  and 
descriptions.  The  appetites  of  the  guests  were  in  correspondence  to  the 
magnificence  and  solidity  of  the  preparation, — no  piddling — no  boy's-play, 
but  that  steady  and  persevering  exercise  of  the  jaws  which  is  best  learned 
by  early  morning  hours,  and  by  occasional  hard  commons. 

Lady  Margaret  beheld  with  delight  the  cates  which  she  had  provided 
descending  with  such  alacrity  into  the  persons  of  her  honoured  gueats,  and 
had  little  occasion  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  company  saving 
Glaverhouse  himself,  the  compulsory  urgency  of  pressing  to  eat,  to  which, 
as  to  the  peine  forte  et  durey  the  ladies  ox  that  period  were  in  the  custom  of 
subjecting  their  guests. 

But  the  leader  himself,  more  anxious  to  pay  courtesy  to  Miss  Bellenden, 
next  whom  he  was  placed,  than  to  gratify  his  appetite,  appeared  somewhat 
negligent  of  the  good  cheer  set  before  him.  Eaith  heard,  without  reply, 
many  courtly  speeches  addressed  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  voice  of  that  happj 
modulation  which  could  alike  melt  in  the  low  tones  of  interesting  oonversa* 
tion,  and  rise  amid  the  din  of  battle,  "  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver 
found."  The  sense  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  dreiulful  chief  upon 
whose  fiat  the  fate  of  Henry  Morton  must  depend  —  the  recollection  of  thf 
terror  and  awe  which  were  attached  to  the  very  name  of  the  commander, 
deprived  her  for  some  time,  not  only  of  the  courage  to  answer,  but  even  of 
the  power  of  looking  upon  him.  But  when,  emboldened  by  the  soothing 
k^mes  of  his  vcice.  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  frame  some  ronly,  the  pemon  rr 
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whom  she  locked  bore,  in  hie  appearance  at  least,  none  of  the  terrible  attri- 
butes in  which  her  apprehensions  had  arrayed  him. 

Grahame  of  Glaverhouse  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  rather  low  of  stature^ 
and  slightly,  though  elegantly,  formed ;  his  gesture,  language,  and  manners, 
were  those  of  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  among  the  noole  and  the  ^y 
His  features  exhibited  even  feminine  regularity.  An  oval  face,  a  straight 
and  well-formed  nose,  dark  hasel  eyes,  a  complexion  just  sufficiently  tinged 
with  brown  to  save  it  from  the  charge  of  effeminacv,  a  short  upper  lip,  curved 
upward  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mustachioe 
or  light  brown,  joined  to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks  of  the  same  colour, 
which  fell  down  on  each  sioe  of  his  face,  contributed  to  form  such  a  counte- 
nance as  limners  love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon. 

The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attributes  of  undaunted 
and  enterprising  valour  which  even  bis  enemies  were  compelled  to  admit, 
lay  concealed  ^under  an  exterior  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  court  or  the 
saloon  rather  than  to  the  field.  The  same  gentleness  and  gaiety  of  expres- 
sion which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspire  his  actions  and  gestures; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally  esteemed,  at  first  sight,  rather  qualified 
to  be  the  votary  of  pleasure  than  of  ambition.  But  under  this  soil  exterior 
was  hidden  a  spirit  unbounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet  cautious  and 
prudent  as  that  of  Macbiavel  himself  Profound  in  politics,  and  embucd, 
of  course,  with  that  disregard  for  individual  rights  which  its  intrigues  usually 
generate,  this  leader  vras  cool  and  collected  in  danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in 
pursuing  success,  careless  of  facing  death  himself,  and  ruthless  in  ihflicting 
it  upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  formed  in  times  of  civil  discord, 
when  the  highest  qualities,  perverted  b^  party  spirit,  and  inflamed  bv  habitual 
opposition,  are  too  oflen  combined  wiili  vices  and  excesses  which  deprive 
them  at  once  of  their  merit  and  of  their  lustre. 

In  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  polite  trifles  with  which  Glaverhouse  ac- 
costed her,  Edith  showed  so  much  confusion,  that  her  grandmother  thought 
it  necessary  to  come  to  her  relief. 

**  Edith  Beilenden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  has,  from  my  retired  mode  of 
living,  seen  so  little  of  those  of  her  own  sphere,  that  truly  she  can  hardly 
frame  her  speech  to  suitable  answers.  A  soldier  is  so  rare  a  sight  with  us. 
Colonel  Grahame,  that  unless  it  be  my  young  Lord  Evandale,  we  nave  hardly 
had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  gentleman  in  uniform.  And,  now  I  talk 
of  that  excellent  young  nobleman,  may  I  inquire  if  I  was  not  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  him  this  morning  with  the  regiment?" 

"  Lord  Evandale,  madam,  was  on  his  march  with  us,''  answered  the  leader, 
"  but  I  was  obliged  to  detach  him  with  a  small  ^arty  to  disperse  a  conven- 
tide  of  those  troublesome  scoundrels,  who  have  had  the  impuaence  to  assem* 
ble  within  five  miles  of  my  head-quarters." 

"  Indeed  V*  said  the  old  lady ;  **  that  is  a  height  of  presumption  to  which 
I  would  have  thought  no  rebellious  fanatics  would  have  ventured  to  aspire. 
But  these  are  strange  times  I  There  is  an  evil  spirit  in  the  land.  Colonel 
Grahame,  that  excites  the  vassals  of  persons  of  rank  to  rebel  against  the 
very  house  that  holds  and  feeds  them.  There  vras  one  of  my  able-bodied 
men  the  other  day  who  plainly  refused  to  attend  the  wappen-schaw  at  mj 
bidding.    Is  there  no  law  for  such  recusancy,  Colonel  Graoame?" 

"  I  think  I  could  find  one,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  great  composure,  "  if 
your  ladyship  will  inform  me  of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  culprit." 

**  His  name,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  is  Cuthbert  Headrigg ;  I  can  say 
nothing  of  his  domicile,  fur  ye  may  weel  believe.  Colonel  Grahame,  he  did  not 
dwell  long  in  Tillietndlem,  but  was  speedily  expelled  for  his  contumacy.  I 
wish  the  lad  no  severe  bodily  injury;  but  incarceration,  or  even  a  few  stripes, 
wvuld  be  a  good  example  in  this  neighbourhood.  Ilis  mother,  under  whoHe 
influence  I  doubt  he  acted,  is  an  ancient  domestic  of  this  familv,  which  makes 
sne  inclin  ^  to  mercy ;  although,"  continued  the  old  lady,  looking  towards  the 
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Eintures  cf  Lei  hti^band  and  her  sons,  with  which  the  wall  was  hun^,  and 
ea\ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  deep  sigh,  "I,  Colonel  Grahame,  have  m  my 
ain  perbon  but  little  right  to  compassionate  that  stubborn  and  rebellioos 
generation.  They  have  made  me  a  childless  widow,  and,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  sacred  Sovereign  and  his  gallant  soldiers,  they  would  tzctk 
deprive  me  of  lands  and  goods,  of  hearth  and  altar.  Seven  of  mj  tenants, 
whose  ioint  rent-mail  may  mount  to  wellnigh  a  hundred  merks,  have  already 
reused  to  pay  either  cess  or  rent,  and  had  the  assurance  to  t«ll  my  stewara 
that  they  would  acknowledge  neitlier  king  nor  landlord  but  who  should  have 
taken  the  Covenant." 

'*  I  will  take  a  course  with  them — ^that  is,  with  your  ladyship's  permission," 
answered  Claverhouse.  "  It  would  ill  become  me  to  neglect  the  support  of 
lawful  authority  when  it  is  lodged  in  such  worthy  hands  as  those  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden.  But  I  must  needs  saj,  this  country  grows  worse  and 
worse  daily,  and  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  vri th  the 
recusants  that  are  much  more  consonant  with  my  duty  than  with  my  incli- 
nations. And,  speaking  of  this,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  to  thank  your 
ladyship  for  the  hospitality  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  a  party  of 
mine  wno  have  brought  in  a  prisoner,  charged  with  having  resetted  *  the 
murdering  villain,  Balfour  of  Burley." 

**  The  house  of  Tilliotudlem,"  answered  the  lady,  **  hath  ever  be^n  open 
to  the  servants  of  his  Majesty,  and  I  hope  that  the  stones  of  it  will  no  longer 
<  rest  on  each  other  when  it  surceases  to  be  as  much  at  their  command  as  at 
ours.  And  this  reminds  me,  Colonel  Grahame,  that  the  gentleman  who  com- 
mands the  party  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  his  proper  place  in  the  army, 
considering  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins;  and  if  I  might  flatter  myself  tliat 
anything  would  be  granted  to  my  request,  I  would  presume  to  entreat  that 
he  might  be  promoted  on  some  favourable  opportunity." 

"  Your  ladyship  means  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart,  whom  we  call  Both- 
well  ?"  said  Claverhouse,  smiling.  "  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  little  too  rough  in 
the  country,  and  has  not  been  uniformly  so  amenable  to  discipline  as  the  rules 
of  the  service  require.  But  to  instruct  me  how  to  oblige  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden,  is  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me. — Bothwell,"  he  continued,  addres»- 
ing  the  sergeant,  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  door,  "  go  kiss  Lady  Mai^- 
ret  Bellenden's  hand,  who  interests  herself  in  your  promotion,  and  you  shall 
have  a  commission  the  first  vacancy." 

Bothwell  went  through  the  salutation  in  the  manner  prescribed,  but 
not  without  evident  marks  of  haughty  reluctance,  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  said  aloud,  "  To  kiss  a  lady's  hand  can  never  disgrace  a  gentleman ;  but 
I  would  not  kiss  a  man's,  save  the  King's,  to  be  made  a  general.'' 

"  You  hear  him,"  said  Claverhouse,  smiling ;  **  there's  the  rock  be  splits 
upon :  he  cannot  forget  his  pedigree." 

"  I  know,  my  noble  colonel,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  yam 
will  not  forget  your  promise ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  permit  Cormd 
Stewart  to  have  some  recollection  of  his  grandfather,  though  the  SergecaU 
n  ust  forget  him." 

*'  Enough  of  this,  sir,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  the  tone  of  command  which 
was  familiar  to  him ;  "  and  let  me  know  what  you  came  to  report  to  me 
just  now." 

"  My  Lord  Evandale  and  his  party  have  halted  on  the  high-road  with 
some  prisoners,"  said  Bothwell. 

**  My  Lord  Evandale?"  said  Lady  Margaret.  '*  Surely,  Colonel  Grahame, 
you  will  permit  him  to  honour  me  with  his  society,  and  to  tike  his  poor 
disjune  here,  especially  considering,  that  even  his  most  sacred  Majesty  did 
n(  t  pass  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  without  halting  to  partpke  of  soms 
r€  fre^hment." 


*  Euetled,  L  f.  nemiwmA  or  hftfboarHL 
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Ah  this  was  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  lonversatioa  that  Ladj 
AAargaret  had  adverted  to  this  distinguished  event,  Colonel  Grahame,  a« 
speedily  as  politeness  vrould  permit,  touk  advantage  of  the  first  pause  to 
interrupt  the  farther  progress  of  the  narrative,  by  saying,  "  We  are  already 
too  numerous  a  party  of  guests ;  but  as  I  know  what  Lord  Evandale  wiU 
fuffer"  (looking  towards  £dith)  "if  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which  wo 
enjoy,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  overburdening  your  ladyship's  hospitality. — 
Both  well,  let  Lord  Uvandale  know  that  Liuly  Margaret  Bellenden  requests 
iho  honour  of  his  company." 

**  And  let  Harrison  take  care,''  added  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  the  peoplff 
and  their  horses  are  suitably  seen  to." 

Edith's  heart  sprung  to  her  lips  during  this  conversation ;  for  it  instantly 
occurred  to  her,  that,  through  her  influence  over  Lord  Evandale,  she  might 
find  some  means  of  releasing  Morton  from  his  present  state  of  danger,  in 
case  her  uncle's  intercessiun  with  Claverhouse  should  prove  ineffectual.  At 
any  other  time  she  would  have  been  much  averse  to  exert  this  influence ; 
for,  however  inexperienced  in  the  world,  her  native  delicacy  taught  her  the 
advantage  which  a  beautiful  young  woman  gives  to  a  young  man  when  she 
permits  him  to  lay  her  under  an  obligation.  And  she  would  have  been  the 
farther  disinclined  to  request  anv  favour  of  Lord  Evandale,  because  the 
voice  of  tlie  gossips  in  Clydesdale  had,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  made 
known,  assigned  him  to  her  as  a  suitor,  and  because  she  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  that  very  little  encouragement  was  necessary  to  realise  con- 
jectures which  had  hitherto  no  foundation.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Evandale's  making  a  formal  declaration, 
he  had  every  chance  of  being  supported  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Margaret 
and  her  other  friends,  and  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their 
solicitations  and  authority,  except  a  predilection,  to  avow  which  she  knew 
would  be  equally  dangerous  and  unavailing.  She  determined,  therefore,  to 
wait  the  issue  uf  her  uncle's  intercession,  and,  should  it  fail,  which  she 
conjectured  she  should  soon  learn,  either  from  the  looks  or  language  of  the 
open-hearted  veteran,  she  would  then,  as  a  last  effort,  make  use  in  Morton's 
favour  of  her  interest  with  Lord  Evandale.  Her  mind  did  not  long  remain 
in  suspense  on  the  subject  of  her  uncle's  application. 

Migor  Bellenden,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  table,  laughing  and 
ohatting  with  the  military  guests  who  were  at  that  end  of  the  board,  was 
now,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  at  liberty  to  leave  his  station,  and 
accordingly  took  an  opportunity  to  approach  Claverhouse,  requesting  from 
bis  niece,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour  of  a  particular  introduction.  As 
his  name  and  character  were  well  known,  the  two  military  men  met  with 
expressions  of  mutual  regard ;  and  Edith,  with  a  beating  heart,  saw  her 
aged  relative  withdraw  from  the  company,  together  with  bis  new  acquaints 
iince,  into  a  recess  formed  by  one  of  the  arched  windows  of  the  hall.  She 
watched  their  conference  with  eyes  almost  dazzled  by  the  eagerness  of  sus- 
oense,  find,  with  observation  rendered  more  acute  by  the  internal  agony  of 
ner  miid,  could  guess,  from  the  pantomimic  gestures  which  accompanied 
the  con  rersation,  the  progress  and  fate  of  the  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Henry  Morton. 

The  first  expression  of  the  countenance  of  Claverhouse  betokened  that 
open  and  willing  courtesy,  which,  ere  it  requires  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
favour  asked,  seems  to  say,  how  happy  the  party  will  be  to  confer  an  obli- 
gation on  the  suppliant.  But  as  the  conversation  proceeded,  the  hn>vr  of 
that  officer  became  darker  and  more  severe,  and  his  features,  though  still 
retaining  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  politeness,  assumed,  at  least  to 
Edith's  terrified  imagination,  a  harsh  and  inexorable  character.  His  lip 
wah  now  compressed  as  if  with  impatience ;  now  curled  slightly  upward,  aji 
:f  in  civil  contempt  of  the  arguments  urged  by  Major  Bellenden.  The  lan> 
fina^a  of  her  uncle,  as  far  as  expressed  in  his  manner,  appeared  to  be  that 
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A  eaniesc  intercession,  urged  with  all  the  affectionate  simplicitj  of  bi» 
character,  as  well  as  with  the  weight  which  his  age  and  reputation  entitled 
him  to  use.  But  it  seemed  to  have  little  impression  upon  Colonel  Grabame, 
who  soon  changed  his  posture,  as  if  about  to  cut  short  the  Minor's  iBpop- 
tnnity,  and  to  break  up  their  conference  with  a  courtly  expreesion  of  venet^ 
calculated  to  accompany  a  positive  refusal  of  the  request  solicited.  This 
movement  brought  them  so  near  Edith,  that  she  could  distinctlj  hear  Clarer- 
house  say,  "  It  cannot  be,  Major  Bellenden ;  lenity,  in  his  case,  is  altogether 
beyond  the  bounds  of  my  commission,  though  in  anything  else  I  am  heartily 
desirous  to  oblige  you. — And  here  comes  £vandale  with  news,  as  I  think. 
— What  tidings  do  you  bring  us,  Evandale  V  he  continued,  addressing  the 
young  Lord,  who  now  entered  in  complete  uniform,  but  with  his  dress  dis- 
ordered, and  his  boots  spattered,  as  if  by  riding  hard. 

**  Unpleasant  news,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  "  A  large  body  of  whigs  are  in 
arms  among  the  hills,  and  have  broken  out  into  actual  rebellion.  They 
have  publicly  burnt  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  that  which  established  episco- 
pacy, that  for  observing  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.,  and  some  others,  and 
have  declared  their  intention  to  remain  together  in  arms  for  furthering  the 
covenanted  work  of  reformation.'' 

This  unexpected  intelligence  struck  a  sudden  and  painful  surprise  into 
the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it,  excepting  Claverhouse. 

'*  Unpleasant  news  call  you  them  ?"  replied  Colonel  Grahame,  his  dark 
r.yes  flashing  fire ;  '*  they  are  the  best  I  have  heard  these  six  months.  Now 
that  the  scoundrels  are  drawn  into  a  body,  we  will  make  short  work  with 
them.  When  the  adder  crawls  into  daylight/'  he  added,  striking  the  heel 
of  his  boot  upon  the  floor,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crushing  a  noxious  reptile,  ^  I 
can  trample  him  to  death ;  he  is  only  safe  when  he  remains  lurking  in  his 
den  or  morass. — Where  are  these  luiaves?"  he  continued,  addressing  Lord 
Evandale. 

"  About  ten  miles  off  among  the  mountains,  at  a  place  called  London- 
hill,"  was  the  young  nobleman's  reply.  *'I  dispersed  the  conventicle 
against  which  you  sent  me,  and  made  prisoner  an  old  trumpeter  of  rebel* 
lion — an  intercommuned  minister,  that  is  to  say  — who  was  in  the  act  of 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  rise  and  be  doing  in  the  good  cause,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  of  his  hearers  who  seemed  to  be  particularly  insolent;  and  from 
some  country  people  and  scouts  I  learned  what  I  now  tell  you." 

"  What  may  be  their  strength  ?"  asked  his  commander. 

"  Probably  a  thousand  men,  but  accounts  differ  widely." 

"  Then,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  be  doing  also 
-Bothwell,  bid  them  sound  to  horse." 

Bothwell,  w^ho,  like  the  war-horse  of  scripture,  snuffed  the  battle  alar  off, 
hastened  to  give  orders  to  six  negroes,  in  white  dresses  richly  laced,  and 
liaving  massive  silver  collars  and  armlets.  These  sable  functionaries  acted 
as  trumpeters,  and  speedily  made  the  castle  and  the  woods  around  it  ring 
with  their  summons. 

"  Must  you  then  leave  us  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret,  her  heart  sinking  under 
recollection  of  former  unhappy  times ;  ''  had  ve  not  better  send  to  learn  the 
fonse  of  the  rebels  ?  —  0,  how  many  a  fair  face  hae  I  heard  these  fearfii' 
sounds  call  away  frae  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  that  my  auld  een  were 
ne'er  to  see  return  to  it  I" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "  there  are  roguefl 
enough  in  this  country  to  make  the  rebels  five  times  their  strength,  if  they 
are  not  checked  at  once." 

"  Many,"  said  Evandale,  '*  are  flocking  to  them  already,  and  they  give 
out  that  cliey  expect  a  strong  body  of  the  indulged  Presbyterians,  headed 
by  young  Alilnwood,  as  they  call  him,  the  son  of  the  famous  old  r\iuidhead. 
Colonel  bilos  Morton." 

Thia  speech  produced  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  hsitm  v^.     P^Aifb 
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•Imoft  sunk  from  her  seAt  with  terror,  while  Glaverhouee  darted  a  glance 
of  Baroastic  triumph  at  Major  Bellenden,  which  seemed  to  imply — **  You 
see  what  are  the  principles  of  the  young  man  you  are  pleading  tor." 

''It's  a  lie — its  a  d — d  lie  of  these  rascally  fanatics/'  said  the  Major 
hastily.  "  1  will  answer  for  Henry  Morton  as  I  would  for  my  own  son. 
He  is  a  lad  of  as  good  church-principles  as  any  gentleman  in  the  Life- 
Guards — I  mean  no  offence  to  any  one.  He  has  gone  to  church  serrioe 
with  me  fifty  times,  and  I  never  heard  him  miss  one  of  the  responses  in 
my  life.  Edith  Bellenden  can  bear  witness  to  it  as  well  as  L  He  always 
read  on  the  same  Prayer-book  with  her,  and  could  look  out  the  lessons  as 
well  as  the  curate  himself.    Call  him  up ;  let  him  be  heard  for  himself." 

**  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  whether  he  be  in- 
nocent or  guilty. — Miyor  Allan,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  officer  next  in  com- 
mand, "  take  a  guide,  and  lead  the  regiment  forward  to  Loudon-hill  by  the 
best  and  shortest  road.  Move  steadily,  and  do  not  let  the  men  blow  the 
horses.  Lord  Evandale  and  I  will  overtake  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Leave  Bothwell  with  a  party  to  bring  up  the  prisoners." 

Allan  bowed,  and  left  the  apartment,  with  all  the  officers,  excepting  Cla- 
▼erhouse  and  the  young  nobleman.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the 
military  music  and  the  clashing  of  hoofs  announced  that  the  horsemen  were 
Leaving  the  castle.  The  sounds  were  presently  heard  only  at  intervals,  and 
soon  died  away  entirely. 

While  Claverhouse  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  terrors  of  Lady  Margaret, 
ind  to  reconcile  the  veteran  Mi]^or  to  his  opinion  of  Morton,  Evandale,  get- 
tine  the  better  of  that  conscious  shyness  which  renders  an  ingenuous  youth 
diffident  In  Approaching  the  object  of  his  affections,  drew  near  to  Miss  Bel- 
lenden, and  accosted  her  in  a  tone  of  mingled  respect  and  interest. 

"  We  are  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  with 
much  emotion — *'  to  leave  you  for  a  scene  which  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
Farewell,  dear  Miss  Bellenden  ;  —  let  me  say  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
last  time,  dear  Edith  I  We  part  in  circumstances  so  singular  as  may  excuse 
some  solemnity  in  bidding  farewell  to  one  whom  I  haveknown  so  long,  and 
whom  I  —  respect  so  highly." 

The  manner,  differing  from  the  words,  seemed  to  express  a  feeling  much 
deeper  and  more  agitating  than  was  conveyed  in  the  phrase  he  mode  use  of. 
It  was  not  in  woman  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  his  modest  and  deep-felt 
expression  of  tenderness.  Although  borne  down  by  the  misfortunes  and 
imminent  danger  of  the  man  she  loved,  Edith  was  touched  by  the  hopeless 
and  reverential  passion  of  the  gallant  youth,  who  now  took  leave  of  ner  to 
rush  into  dangers  of  no  ordinary  description. 

**  I  hope — 1  sincerely  trust,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  danger.  I  hope  there 
is  no  occasion  for  this  solemn  ceremonial  —  that  these  hasty  insurgents  will 
be  dispersed  rather  by  fear  than  force,  and  that  Lord  Evanaale  will  speedily 
return  to  be  what  he  must  always  be,  the  dear  and  valued  friend  or  all  in 
this  castle." 

"Of  aU,**  he  repeated,  with  a  melancholy  emphasis  upon  the  word. 
*'  But  be  it  so — whatever  is  near  you  is  dear  and  valued  to  me,  and  I  value 
their  approbation  accordingly.  Of  our  success  I  am  not  sanguine.  Our 
numbers  are  so  few,  that  I  dare  not  hope  for  so  speedy,  so  bloodless,  or  so 
safe  an  end  of  this  unhappy  disturbance.  These  men  are  enthusiastic, 
resolute,  and  desperate,  and  have  leaders  not  altogether  unskilled  in  mili- 
eory  matters.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  impetuosity  of  our  Colonel 
•s  hurrying  us  against  them  rather  prematurely.  But  there  are  few  that 
Aave  less  reason  to  shun  danger  than  I  have." 

Edith  had  now  the  opportunity  she  wished  to  bespeak  the  young  nooie- 
man's  intercession  and  protection  for  Henry  Morton,  and  it  seemed  the  only 
remaining  channel  of  interest  by  which  he  could  be  rescued  from  impend* 
ing  .destruction.'   Yet  she  felt  at  that  moment  as  if,  in  doing  so,  shfr  was 
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Abusine  the  purtitlity  and  confidence  of  the  loTer,  whoae  heart  was  as  open 
before  her,  as  if  his  tonflrue  had  made  an  express  dechiration.  Could  she 
with  honour  engage  Lord  Evandale  in  the  service  of  a  rival  ?  or  could  she 
with  prudence  make  him  any  request,  or  lay  herself  under  any  obligatioa 
to  him,  without  affording  ground  for  hopes  which  she  could  never  realise  ? 
But  the  moment  was^  too  urgent  for  hesitation,  or  even  for  those  ezplsna- 
tions  with  which  her  request  might  otherwise  have  been  qualified. 

"  I  will  but  dispose  of  this  young  fellow,"  said  Claverhouse,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  "and  then.  Lord  Evandale — I  am  sorrv  to  intermpt 
Again  your  conversation — ^but  then  we  must  mount. — ^Bothwell,  why  do  yoa 
not  bring  up  the  prisoner  ?  and,  hark  ye,  let  two  files  load  their  carabines." 

In  these  words,  Edith  conceived  she  heard  the  death-warrant  of  her 
lover.  She  instantly  broke  through  the  restraint  which  had  hitherto  kept 
her  silent. 

*'  My  Lord  Evandale,"  she  said,  "  this  young  gentleman  is  a  pardoolar 
friend  of  my  uncle's  ;•— your  interest  must  be  ^reat  with  TOur  colonel  —  let 
mo  request  your  intercession  in  his  favour — it  will  confer  on  my  uncle  a 
lasting  obligation." 

**  You  overrate  my  interest.  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  **  I 
liave  been  often  unsuccessful  in  such  applications,  when  I  have  made  them 
on  the  mere  score  of  humanity." 

**  Yet  try  once  again  for  my  uncle's  sake." 

**  And  why  not  for  your  own  ?"  said  Lord  Evandale.  "  Will  you  not  allow 
rae  to  think  I  am  obliging  you  personally  in  this  matter?  Are  prou  so  diffi- 
dent of  an  old  friend  that  you  will  not  allow  him  even  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  he  is  gratifying  your  wishes?" 

**  Surely  —  surely,"  replied  Edith  ;  "you  will  oblige  me  infinitely — I  am 
interested  in  the  young  gent)oman  on  my  uncle's  account — Lose  no  time,  fi^r 
God's  sake  1" 

She  became  bolder  and  more  urgent  in  her  entreaties,  for  she  heard  the 
steps  of  the  soldiers  who  were  entering  with  their  prisoner. 

"  By  heaven  I  then,"  said  Evandale,  "  he  shall  not  die,  if  I  should  die  in 
his  place  I  —  But  will  not  you,"  he  said,  resuming  the  hand,  which  in  the 
hurry  of  her  spirits  she  had  not  courage  to  withdraw,  **  will  not  you  grant 
me  one  suit,  in  return  for  my  zeal  in  your  service?" 

"  Anything  you  can  ask,  my  Lord  Evandale,  that  sisterly  affection  can 
give." 

"And  is  this  all,"  he  continued,  "all  you  can  grant  to  my  affeetioo 
living,  or  my  memory  when  dead  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Edith ;  "  you  distress  me,  and  do  in- 

i'ustice  to  yourself.     There  is  no  friend  I  esteem  more  highly,  or  to  whom 
would  more  readily  grant  every  mark  of  regard — providing — But" 

A  deep  sigh  made  her  turn  her  head  suddenly,  ere  she  hod  well  uttered 
the  last  word ;  and  as  she  hesitated  how  to  frame  the  exception  with  which 
she  meant  to  close  the  sentence,  she  became  instantly  aware  she  had  been 
overheard  by  Morton,  who,  heavily  ironed  and  guardea  by  soldiers,  was  now 
passing  behind  her  in  order  to  be  presented  to  Chiverhouse.  As  their  eyes 
met  each  other,  the  sad  and  reproachful  expression  of  Morton's  glance 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  partially  heard,  and  altogether  misinterpreted, 
the  conversation  which  had  just  passed.  There  wanted  but  this  to  com- 
plete Edith's  distross  and  confusion.  Iler  blood,  which  rushed  to  her  brow, 
made  a  sudden  revulsion  to  her  heart,  and  left  her  as  pale  as  death.  This 
ihango  did  not  es(^ape  the  attention  of  Evandale,  whose  ouick  glance  easily 
discovered  that  there  wfis  between  the  prisoner  and  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment, some  singular  and  uncommon  connexion.  lie  resigned  the  hand  of 
Miss  BoUenden,  again  surveyed  the  prisoner  with  more  attention,  niniiit 
looked  at  Edith,  and  plainly  observea  the  confusion  which  »hA  ciV  1-*  « • 
luii;;or  conceal 
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"This,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  gloomy  silence,  'Ms,  I  belieye,  Ui« 
yoong  gentleman  who  gained  tlie  prize  at  the  shooting  match.'* 

"lam  not  sure,"  hesitated  Edith  —  "yet— 1  rather  think  not,"  eoanse 
knowing  what  she  replied. 

"  It  w  he/'  said  Evandale,  decidedly ;  "I  know  him  well.  A  yictor/'  h« 
continued,  somewhat  haughtily,  '*  ought  to  hare  interested  a  fair  spectator 
more  deeply." 

He  then  turned  from  Edith,  and  advancing  towards  the  table  at  which 
Olaverhouse  now  placed  himself,  stood  at  a  uttle  distance,  resting  on  hu 
sheathed  broadsword,  a  silent,  but  not  an  nnooncemed,  spectator  of  that 
which  passed. 
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OnmiA. 

To  explain  the  deep  effect  which  the  few  broken  passages  of  the  conyersap 
tion  we  have  detailea  made  upon  the  unfortunate  prisoner  by  whom  they 
were  overheard,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  his  previous  state  of 
mind,  and  of  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  Edith. 

Henry  Morton  was  one  of  those  gifted  characters,  which  possess  a  force 
of  talent  unsuspected  by  the  owner  himself.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
father  an  undaunted  courage,  and  a  firm  and  uncompromising  detestation 
of  oppresbion,  whether  in  politics  or  religion.  But  his  enthusiasm  was  un- 
sullied by  fanatic  seal,  and  unleavened  by  the  sourness  of  the  puritanical 
spirit.  From  these  his  mind  had  been  freed,  partly  by  the  active  exertions 
of  his  own  excellent  understanding,  partly  by  frequent  and  long  visits  at 
Miyor  Bellenden's,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many 
guests  whose  conversation  taught  him,  that  goodness  and  worth  were  not 
Smited  to  those  of  any  single  form  of  religious  observance. 

The  base  parsimony  of  his  uncle  had  thrown  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  education ;  but  he  had  so  far  improved  the  opportunities  which  offered 
themselves,  that  his  instructors  as  well  as  his  friends  were  surprised  at  his 
progress  under  such  disadvantages.  Still,  however,  the  current  of  his  soui 
was  frozen  by  a  sense  of  dependence — of  poverty^-above  all,  of  an  imperfect 
and  limited  education.  These  feelings  impressed  him  with  a  diffidence  and 
reserve  which  effectually  concealed  mm  all  but  very  intimate  friends,  the 
extent  of  talent  and  the  firmness  of  character,  which  we  have  stated  him  t| 
be  possessed  of.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  added  to  this  reserve 
an  air  of  indecision  and  indifference ;  for,  being  attached  to  neither  *^f  *ht\ 
factions  which  divided  the  kingdom,  he  passed  for  dull,  insensible,  an^ 
uninfluenced  by  the  feeling  of  religion  or  of  patP'^t.ism.  No  conclusion, 
however,  could  be  more  unjust ;  and  the  reasons  of  toe  neutrality  which  he 
had  hitherto  professed  had  root  in  very  different  and  most  praiseworthy 
motives.  He  had  formed  few  congenial  ties  with  those  who  were  the  objects 
«>f  persecution,  and  was  disgusted  alike  by  their  narrow-minded  and  selfish 
party-spirit,  their  gloomy  fanaticism,  their  abhorrent  condemnation  of  all 
elc^nt  studies  or  innocent  exercises,  and  the  envenomed  rancour  of  their 
political  hatred.  But  his  mind  was  still  more  revolted  by  the  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Government — the  misrule,  licence,  and  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiery — the  executions  on  the  scaffold,  the  slaughters  in  the 
/pen  field  the  free  quarters  and  exactions  imposed  by  military  law,  whi«:k 
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niiv*i*d  llie  ].ves  ai  d  fortunes  of  a  free  people  on  a  level  with  Asiatic  slaTM. 
Condemn ing,  therefore,  each  party  as  its  excesses  fell  under  his  e^cs,  dis- 
gusted with  the  sir^ht  of  evils  which  he  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  and 
hearing  alternate  complaints  and  exultations  with  which  he  could,  not  sym- 
pathize, he  would  lon^  ere  this  have  left  Scotland,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
attachment  to  Edith  Bellenden. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  these  young  people  had  been  at  Charnwood,  when 
Major  Bellenden,  who  was  as  free  from  suspicion  on  such  occasions  as  Uncle 
Toby  himself,  had  encouraged  their  keeping  each  other  constant  company, 
without  entertaining  any  apprehension  of  the  natural  cunsequences.  Love^ 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  borrowed  the  name  of  friendship,  used  her  langoagp, 
and  claimed  her  privileges.  When  Edith  Bellenden  was  recalled  to  her 
mother's  castle,  it  was  astonishing  by  what  singular  and  recurring  accidents 
she  oflen  met  young  Morton  in  her  sequestered  walks,  especially  considering 
the  distance  ot  their  places  of  abode.  Yet  it  somehow  happened  that  she 
never  expressed  the  surprise  which  the  frequency  of  these  rencounters  ought 
naturally  to  have  excited,  and  that  their  intercourse  assumed  gradually  a 
more  delicate  character,  and  their  meetings  began  to  wear  the  air  of  appoint- 
ments. Books,  drawings,  letters,  were  exchanged  between  them,  ana  every 
triflinz  commission,  given  or  executed,  gave  rise  to  a  new  correspondence. 
Love,  mdced,  was  not  yet  mentioned  between  them  by  name,  but  each  knew 
the  situation  of  their  own  bosom,  and  could  not  but  guess  at  that  of  the 
other.  Unable  to  desist  from  an  intercourse  which  possessed  such  charms 
for  both,  yot  trembling  for  its  too  probable  consequences,  it  had  been  con- 
tinued without  specific  explanation  until  now,  when  fate  appeared  to  have 
taken  the  conclusion  into  its  own  hands. 

It  folloived,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  diffi- 
dence of  Morton's  disposition  at  this  period,  that  his  confidence  in  Edith's 
return  of  his  affection  had  its  occasional  cold  fits.  Her  situation  was  in 
every  respect  so  superior  to  his  own,  her  worth  so  eminent,  her  accomplish- 
ments so  many,  her  face  so  beautiful,  and  her  manners  so  bewitching,  that 
he  could  not  but  entertain  fears  that  some  suitor  more  favoured  than  him- 
self b^  fortune,  and  more  acceptable  to  Edith's  family  than  he  durst  hope  to 
be,  might  step  in  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections.  Common 
rumour  had  raised  up  such  a  rival  in  Lord  Evandale,  whom  birth,  fortune, 
connexions,  and  political  principles,  as  well  as  his  frequent  visits  at  Tillie- 
tudlom,  and  his  attendance  upon  Lady  Bellenden  and  her  niece  at  all  public 
places,  naturally  pointed  out  as  a  candidate  for  her  finvour.  It  frequently 
and  inevitably  happened,  that  engagements  to  which  Lord  Evandale  was  a 
party,  interfered  with  the  meeting  of  the  lovers ;  and  Henry  could  not  but 
mark  that  Edith  either  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  the  young  nobleman, 
or  did  so  with  obvious  reserve  and  hesitation. 

These  symptoms,  which  in  fact  arose  from  the  delicacv  of  her  own  feelings 
towards  Morton  himself,  were  misconstrued  by  his  diffident  temper;  and 
the  jealousy  which  they  excited  was  fermented  by  the  occasional '  observa> 
tions  of  Jenny  Dennison.  This  true-bred  serving-damsel  was,  in  her  own 
person,  a  complete  country  coquette,  and  when  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
(eiwing  her  own  lovers,  used  to  take  some  occasional  opportunity  to  torment 
her  young  lady's.  This  arose  from  no  ill-will  to  Henry  Morton,  who,  both 
on  her  mistress's  a(*.count  and  his  own  handsome  form  and  countenance, 
stood  hi^h  in  her  esteem.  But  then  Lord  Evandale  was  also  handsome ; 
he  was  liberal  far  beyond  what  Mqrton's  means  could  afford,  and  he  was  a 
lord,  moreover ;  and,  if  Miss  Edith  Bellenden  should  accept  his  hand,  she 
would  become  a  baron's  lady,  and,  what  was  more,  little  Jenny  Dennison, 
whom  the  awful  housekeeper  at  Tillietudlem  huffed  about  at  her  pleasure, 
would  be  then  Mrs.  Dennison,  Lady  Evandale's  own  woman,  or  perhaps 
her  ladyship's  lady-in-waiting.  The  impartiality  of  Jenny  Dennip-/n,  thcre- 
'^brc.  did  nqU  like  that  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  extend  to  a  wish  that  *<i\\  the 
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haadiv.me  saiton  could  wed  her  yoang  ladj ;  for  it  must  be  owned  tnat  the 
scale  of  her  regard  was  depressed  in  favour  of  Lord  Evandale,  and  het 
wishes  in  his  favour  took  many  shapes  extremely  tormenting  to  Morton— 
being  now  ezprew^d  as  a  friendly  caution,  now  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
and  anon  as  a  merry  jest,  but  always  tending  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
sooner  or  later,  his  romantic  intercourse  with  her  young  mistress  mu«t  iiaw 
a  close,  and  that  Edith  Bellenden  would,  in  spite  of  summer  walks  beneath 
Uie  greenwood  tree,  exchange  of  verses,  of  drawings,  and  of  books,  end  in 
becoming  Lady  Evandale. 

These  hints  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  very  point  of  his  own  suspicions 
and  fears,  that  Morton  was  not  long  of  feeling  that  jealousy  which  every 
one  has  felt  who  has  truly  loved,  but  to  which  those  are  most  liable  whose 
love  is  crossed  by  the  want  of  friends'  consent,  or  some  other  envious 
impediment  of  fortune.  Edith  herself,  unwillingl;if,  and  in  the  generosity 
of  ner  own  frank  nature,  contributed  to  the  error  into  which  her  lover  was 
in  danger  of  falling.  Their  conversation  once  chanced  to  turn  upon  some 
late  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  said 
(inaccurately  however)  that  the  party  was  commanded  by  Lord  Evandale. 
Edith,  as  true  in  friendship  as  in  love,  was  somewhat  hurt  at  the  severe 
strictures  which  escaped  from  Morton  on  this  occasion,  and  which,  perhaps, 
were  not  the  less  strongly  expressed  on  account  of  their  supposed  rivalry. 
She  entered  into  Lord  Evandale's  defence  with  such  spirit  as  hurt  Morton 
to  the  very  soul,  and  afforded  no  small  delight  to  Jenny  Dennison,  the 
usual  companion  of  their  walks.  Edith  perceived  her  error,  and  endea- 
voured to  remedy  it ;  but  the  impression  was  not  so  easily  erased,  and  it 
bad  no  small  effect  in  inducing  her  lover  to  form  that  resolution  of  going 
abroad,  which  was  disappointed  in  the  manner  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  visit  which  he  received  from  Edith  during  his  confinement,  the  deep 
and  devoted  interest  which  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate,  ought  of  them- 
selves to  have  dispelled  his  suspicions ;  yet,  ingenious  in  tormenting  him- 
self, even  this  he  thought  might  be  imputed  to  anxious  friendship,  or,  at 
most,  to  a  temporary  partiality,  which  would  probably  soon  give  way  to 
circumstances,  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  the  authority  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet, and  the  assiduities  of  Lord  Evandale. 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  it,"  he  said,  "  that  I  cannot  stand  up  like  a  man, 
and  plead  my  interest  in  her  ere  I  am  thus  cheated  out  of  it  ? — to  what,  but 
to  the  all-pervading  and  accursed  tyranny  which  afflicts  at  once  our  bodies, 
souls,  estates,  and  affections  ?  And  is  it  to  one  of  the  pensioned  cut-throats 
of  this  oppressive  (Government  that  I  must  yield  my  pretensions  to  Edith 
Bellenden  r  —  I  will  not,  by  Heaven  I  —  It  is  a  just  punishment  on  me  for 
being  dead  to  public  wrongs,  that  they  have  visited  me  with  their  injuries 
in  a  point  where  they  can  he  least  brooked  or  borne." 

As  these  stormy  resolutions  boiled  in  his  bosom,  and  while  he  ran  over 
the  various  kinds  of  insult  and  injury  which  he  had  sustained  in  his  own 
cause  and  in  that  of  his  country.  Both  well  entered  the  tower,  followed  by 
two  dragoons,  one  of  whom  carried  handcuffs. 

^  You  nmst  follow  me,  young  man,"  said  he,  **  but  first  we  must  put  you 
ra  trim." 

•*  In  trim !"  said  Morton.   "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Why,  we  must  put  on  these  rough  bracelets.  I  durst  not — ^nay,  d — n 
it,  I  dursi  do  anything  —  but  I  would  not  for  three  hours'  plunder  of  a 
stormed  town  bring  a  whig  before  my  Colonel  without  his  being  ironed. 
Come,  come,  young  man,  don't  look  sulky  about  it." 

He  advanced  to  put  on  the  irons ;  but,  seising  the  oaken-seat  upon  which 
be  had  rested,  Morton  threatened  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  hrst  who 
should  approach  him. 

"  I  could  manage  you  in  a  moment,  ray  youngster,"  said  Botliwi>ll,  *'  but 
I  bad  •  uther  you  would  strike  sail  quietly." 

2n 
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Ileie  iude^  he  spt  ke  the  truth,  not  from  either  fear  or  reluctanee  tt 
ftdopt  force,  but  bocaiiae  he  dreaded  the  coiuequmices  of  a  noisy  aeotte, 
(.hroup;h  which  it  might  probably  be  discovered  that  he  had,  contrary  to 
express  orders,  suffered  his  prisoner  to  pass  the  night  without  being  pro* 
perly  secured. 

**  1  ou  had  better  be  prudent,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  he  meaat 
k)  be  conciliatory,  "  ana  don't  spoil  your  own  sport.  They  say  here  in  the 
oiwtle,  that  Lady  Margaret's  niece  is  immediately  to  marry  our  young  Cap- 
fcain,  Lord  Evandale.  I  saw  them  close  together  in  the  hall  yonder,  and  I 
heard  her  ask  him  to  intercede  for  your  pardon.  She  looked  so  doTilish 
handsome  and  kind  upon  him,  that  on  my  soul — But  what  the  devil's  the 
matter  with  you?  —  You  are  as  pale  as  a  sheet — Will  you  have  som^ 
brandy?" 

**  Miss  Bellenden  ask  my  life  of  Lord  Evandale  V*  said  the  prisoiier 
'faintly. 

'*  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  friend  like  the  women  -^  their  interest  earries  all  in 
court  and  camp.  Come,  you  are  reasonable  now — ^Ay,  I  thought  yon  would 
come  round." 

Here  he  employed  himself  in  putting  on  the  fetters,  against  which  Morton, 
thunderstruck  by  this  intelligence,  no  longer  offered  the  least  resistance. 

"  My  life  begged  of  him,  and  by  her  1 — Ay,  ay-— ^put  on  the  irons — mv 
limbs  shall  not  refuse  to  bear  what  has  entered  into  my  very  soul — ^My  \m 
begged  by  Edith,  and  begged  of  Evandale !" 

"Ay,  and  he  has  power  to  grant  it  too,"  said  Bothwell  —  "He  can  dc 
more  with  the  Colonel  than  any  man  in  the  regiment." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  party  led  their  prisoner  towards  the  halL 
In  passing  behind  the  seat  of  Edith,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  heard  enough, 
as  he  conceived,  of  the  broken  expressions  which  passed  between  Edith  and 
Lord  Evandale,  to  confirm  all  that  the  soldier  had  told  him.  That  moment 
made  a  singular  and  instantaneous  revolution  in  his  character.  The  depth  of 
despair  to  which  his  love  and  fortunes  were  reduced — ^the  peril  in  which  hif 
life  appeared  to  stand — ^the  transference  of  Edith's  affections,  her  interces- 
sion m  his  favour,  which  rendered  her  fickleness  yet  more  ealling, — seemed 
to  destroy  every  feeling  for  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  but  at  the  sams 
time  awakened  those  which  had  hitherto  been  smothered  by  passions  more 
^ntle  though  more  selfish.  Desperate  himself,  he  determined  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  country,  insulted  in  his  person.  His  character  was  for  the 
moment  as  effectually  changed  as  the  appearance  of  a  villa,  which,  from 
being  the  abode  of  domestic  quiet  and  happiness,  is,  by  the  sudden  intru- 
sion of  an  armed  force,  converted  into  a  formidable  post  of  defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  cast  upon  Edith  one  glance,  in  which 
reproach  was  mingled  vrith  sorrow,  as  if  to  bid  her  farewell  for  ever;  his 
next  motion  was  to  walk  firmly  to  the  table  at  which  Colonel  Grahame  was 
seated. 

"  By  what  right  is  it,  sir,"  said  he,  firmly,  and  without  waiting  till  he 
was  questioned — "  by  what  right  is  it  that  these  soldiers  have  dragged  me 
from  my  family,  and  put  fetters  on  the  limbs  of  a  free  man  ?" 

"  By  my  commands,"  answered  Claverhouse ; — "  and  I  now  lay  my  com- 
mands on  you  to  be  silent  and  hear  my  questions." 

**  I  will  not,"  replied  Morton,  in  a  determined  tone,  while  his  boldness 
seemed  to  electrify  all  around  him.  "  I  will  know  whether  I  am  in  lawful 
custody,  and  before  a  civil  magistrate,  ere  the  charter  of  my  country  shall 
be  foWeited  in  m^  person." 

"  A  pretty  springald  this,  upon  my  honour  I"  said  Claverhouse. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  Major  Bellenden  to  his  young  frie<id.  "  For  God's 
sake,  Henry  Morton,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  between  rebi  ke  and  entreaty, 
"  remember  you  are  speaking  to  one  of  his  Migesty's  officers  high  in  tM 
•orvicft." 
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^  It  18  for  that  Tery  reason,  sir,"  returned  Henry,  firmly,  ''  that  1  desire 
to  know  what  right  he  has  to  detain  me  without  a  legal  warrant  Were  hr 
a  civil  officer  of  the  law,  I  should  know  my  duty  was  submission." 

**  Your  friend,  here/'  said  Glayerhouse  to  the  veteran,  coolly,  '*  is  one  of 
those  scrupulous  gentlemen,  who,  like  the  madman  in  the  play,  will  not  tie 
his  cravat  without  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Justice  Overdo ;  but  I  will  let  him 
see,  before  we  Pftrt,  that  my  shoulder-knot  is  as  Tegal  a  badge  of  authority 
as  the  mace  oi  the  Justiciary.  —  So,  waiWng  this  discussion,  you  will  be 
pleased,  young  man,  to  tell  me  directly  when  you  saw  Balfour  of  Burley.'' 

*'  As  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  ask  such  a  question,"  replied  Morton, 

I  decline  replying  to  it." 

You  confessed  to  my  sergeant,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  that  you  saw  and 
entertained  him,  knowing  him  to  be  an  interoommuned  traitor:  why  lire 
you  not  so  frank  with  me  V 

"  Because,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  presume  you  are,  from  education, 
taught  to  understand  the  rights  upon  which  you  seem  disposed  to  trample ; 
and  I  am  willing  you  should  be  aware  there  are  yet  Scotsmen  who  can 
assert  the  liberties  of  Scotland." 

*'  And  these  supposed  rights  you  would  vindicate  with  your  sword,  I  pr»> 
sume  ?''  said  Colonel  Grahame. 

"  Were  I  armed  as  you'  are,  and  we  were  alone  upon  a  hill-side,  you 
should  not  ask  me  the  question  twice." 

"  It  is  quite  enough,"  answered  Claverhouse,  calmly ; — **  your  language 
eorresponds  with  all^  have  heard  of  you; — ^but  you  are  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
though  a  rebellious  one,  and  you  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  dog ;  I  will 
save  you  that  indignity." 

"  Die  in  what  manner  I  may,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  will  die  like  the  son 
of  a  brave  man ;  and  the  ignominy  you  mention  shall  remain  with  those 
who  shed  innocent  blood." 

"  Make  your  peace,  then,  with  Heaven,  in  five  minutes'  space. — ^Bothwell, 
lead  him  down  to  the  court-yard,  and  draw  up  your  party." 

The  appalling  nature  of  this  conversation,  and  ot  its  result,  struck  the 
silence  ot  norror  into  all  but  the  speakers.  But  now  those  who  stood  around 
broke  forth  into  clamour  and  expostulation.  Old  Lady  Margaret,  who,  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  party,  had  not  laid  aside  the  feelings  of  her 
sex,  was  loud  in  her  intercession. 

*'  0,  Colonel  Grahame,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  spare  his  young  blood  I  Leave 
him  to  the  law^-do  not  repay  my  hospitality  by  shedding  men's  blood  on 
(he  threshold  of  my  doors !" 

**  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  "you  must  answer  this  vio* 
lenoe.  Don't  think,  though  I  am  old  and  feckless,  that  my  friend's  son 
shall  be  murdered  before  my  eyes  with  impunity.  I  can  find  friends  that 
shall  make  you  answer  it." 

*'  Bo  satisfied.  Major  Bellenden,  I  wiU  answer  it,"  replied  Claverhouse, 
totally  unmoved.  "  And  you,  madam,  might  spare  me  the  pain  of  resist- 
ing this  passionate  intercession  for  a  traitor,  when  you  consider  the  noble 
blood  your  own  house  has  lost  by  such  as  he  is." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  answered  the  lady,  her  aged  frame  trembling  with 
aaxiety,  *'  I  leave  vengeance  to  God,  who  calls  it  his  own.  The  shedding 
of  this  young  man's  blood  will  not  call  l>ack  the  lives  that  were  dear  to  me; 
and  how  can  it  comfort  me  to  think  that  there  has  maybe  been  another 
widowed  mother  made  childless,  like  mysell,  by  a  deed  done  at  my  very 
door-stane  I" 

'*This  is  stark  madness,"  said  Claverhouse  —  "I  must  do  my  duty  te 
church  and  state.  Here  are  a  thousand  villains  hard  by  in  open  rebellion, 
and  you  affk  me  to  pardon  a  young  fanatic  who  is  enough  of  himself  to  set 
4  whole  kingdom  in  a  blase !    It  cannot  be — Remove  him.  Both  well." 

Sh»  who  wbn  most  interested  in  this  dreadful  decision,  had  twice  strovi* 
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to  speak,  bvt  her  voice  had  totally  failed  her — her  mind  refused  to  Bii|g^i 
words,  and  her  tongue  to  utter  them.  She  now  sprung  up,  and  attempted 
to  rush  forward,  but  her  strength  gavt,  way,  and  she  would  have  fidlen  flat 
upon  the  pavement  had  she  not  been  caught  bj  her  attendant. 

**  Help! '  cried  Jenny — "Help,  for  God^  sake  I  my  young  lady  is  dying." 

At  this  exclamation,  Evandale,  who,  during  the  preceding  part  of  uie 
scene,  had  stood  motionl^s,  leaning  upon  his  sword,  now  stepped  forward, 
and  said  to  his  commanding-officer,  *'  Colonel  Grahame,  before  proceeding 
in  this  matter,  will  you  speak  a  word  with  me  in  private  ?" 

Claverhouse  looked  surprised,  but  instantly  rose  and  withdrew  with  the 
young  nobleman  into  a  recess,  where  the  following  brief  dialogue  passed 
between  them: — 

'*  I  think  I  need  not  remind  ^ou.  Colonel,  that  when  our  family  intevefll 
was  of  service  to  you  last  year  m  that  affair  in  the  privy-council,  yoa  oon- 
sidorcd  yourself  as  laid  under  some  obligation  to  us  f" 

''Certainly,  my  dear  Evandale,"  answered  Claverhouse,  '*I  am  not  a  mam 
who  forgets  such  debts ;  you  will  delight  me  by  showing  how  I  can  evince 
my  gratitude.'' 

"  I  will  hold  the  debt  cancelled,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  *'  if  yon  will  spaje 
this  young  man's  life.'' 

"  Evandale,"  replied  Grahame,  in  great  surprise,  **  you  are  mad  l^^bso- 
Intely  mad  I  What  interest  can  ^ou  have  in  this  young  spawn  of  an  old 
roundhead  ?  His  father  was  positively  the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  Scot- 
land—  cool,  resolute,  soldier^,  and  inflexible  in  his  principles.  His  son 
seems  his  very  model ;  you  cannot  conceive  the  mischief  he  may  do.  I 
know  mankind,  Evandale  —  were  he  an  insignificant,  fanatical,  country 
booby,  do  you  think  I  would  have  refused  such  a  trifle  as  his  life  to  Lady 
Margaret  and  this  family  ?  But  this  is  a  lad  of  fire,  seal,  and  education— 
and  these  knaves  want  but  such  a  leader  to  direct  ^eir  blind  enthusiastie 
hardiness.  I  mention  this,  not  as  refusing  your  request,  but  to  make  you 
fully  aware  of  the  possible  consequences,  i  will  never  evade  a  promise,  or 
refuse  to  return  an  obligation — if  you  ask  his  life,  he  shall  have  it." 

*'Keep  him  close  prisoner,"  answered  Evandale,  "but  do  not  be  surprised 
if  I  persist  in  requesting  you  will  not  put  him  to  death.  I  have  meet  urgent 
reasons  for  what  I  ask." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  replied  Grahame.  **  But,  young  man,  should  you  wish 
in  your  future  life  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  service  of  your  king  and  coun- 
try, let  it  be  your  first  task  to  subject  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty,  your  private  passions,  affections,  and  feelings.  Theee 
are  not  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of  greybeards,  or  the  tears  of  silly 
women,  the  measures  of  salutary  severity  which  the  dangers  around  compel 
as  to  adopt.  And  remember,  that  if  I  now  yield  this  point,  in  complianes 
with  your  urgency,  my  present  concession  must  exempt  me  from  future  so- 
licitations of  the  same  nature.'* 

He  then  stopped  forward  to  the  table,  and  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on  Moi^ 
ton,  as  if  to  observe  what  effect  the  pause  of  awful  suspense  between  death 
and  life,  which  seemed  to  freeze  the  bystanders  with  horror,  would  produce 
upon  the  prisoner  himself.  Morton  maintained  a  degree  of  firmness,  which 
nothing  but  a  mind  that  had  nothing  left  upon  earth  to  love  or  to  hope, 
could  nave  supported  at  such  a  crisis. 

"You  see  him?"  said  Claverhouse,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Lord  Evandale; 
"  he  is  tottering  on  the  ver^  between  time  and  eternity,  a  situation  more 
appalling  than  the  most  hideous  certainty ;  yet  his  is  the  only  cheek  un- 
blenched,  the  only  eye  that  is  calm,  the  only  heart  that  keeps  ito  usual 
time,  the  only  nerves  that  are  not  quivering.  Look  at  him  well,  Evandale 
—  If  that  man  shall  ever  come  to  head  an  army  of  rebels,  you  will  bavi* 
much  to  answer  for  on  account  of  this  morning's  work."  He  the^  said 
aloud,  "  Young  man,  your  life  is  for  the  present  safe,  through  th**  inte^ 
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.•ft'«»i>>ii  of  your  friends  —  Remove  him,  Both  well,  and  let  him  be  properly 
guarded,  and  brought  along  with  the  other  prisoners."     ^ 

"  If  my  life/'  said  Morton,  stung  with  the  idea  that  he  owed  his  respite 
to  the  intercession  of  a  favoured  rival,  "  if  my  life  be  granted  at  Lord 
Evandale's  request" 

**  Take  the  prisoner  away,  Bothwell,"  said  Colonel  Grahame,  interrupting 
him ;  *'  I  have  neither  time  to  make  nor  to  heur  fine  speeches." 

Bothwell  forced  off  Morton,  saying,  as  he  conductea  him  into  the  court* 
yard.  *'  Have  you  three  lives  in  your  pocket,  besides  the  one  in  your  body, 
my  lad,  that  you  can  afford  to  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  them  at  this 
rate?  Come,  come,  PU  take  care  to  keep  you  out  of  the  Ooloncrs 
way ;  for,  egad,  you  will  not  be  five  minutes  witn  him  before  the  next  troe 
or  the  next  ditch  will  be  the  word.  So  come  along  to  your  companions  in 
bondage." 

Thus  speaking,  the  sergeant,  who,  in  his  rude  manner,  did  not  altogether 
want  sympathy  for  a  gallant  young  man,  hurried  Morton  down  to  the  court- 
yard, where  three  other  prisoners  (two  men  and  a  woman),  who  had  been 
taken  by  Lord  Evandale,  remained  under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 

Meantime,  Glaverhonse  took  his  leave  of  Lady  Margaret.  But  it  was 
difficult  for  the  good  lady  to  forgive  his  neglect  of  her  intercession. 

'*  I  have  thought  till  now,"  she  said,  "  that  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem 
might  have  been  a  plaoe  of  succour  to  those  that  are  ready  to,  perish,  even 
if  £ey  werena  sae  deserving  as  they  should  have  been — but  I  see  auld  fruit 
has  little  savour  —  our  suffering  and  our  services  have  been  of  an  ancient 
date." 

"  They  are  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me,  let  me  assure  your  ladyship," 
said  Claverhouse.  *'  Nothing  but  what  seemed  my  sacred  duty  could  make 
m4  hesitate  to  grant  a  favour  requested  by  you  and  the  Major.  Come,  my 
good  lady,  let  me  hear  you  say  you  have  iorsiven  me,  and,  as  I  return  to- 
night, I  will  bring  a  drove  of  two  hundred  whigs  with  me,  and  pardon  fifty 
head  of  them  for  your  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  success.  Colonel,"  said  Major  Bellen- 
den ;  **  but  take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  and  spare  blood  when  battle's  over 
— and  once  more  let  me  request  to  enter  bail  tor  young  Morton." 

"  We  will  settle  that  when  I  return."  said  Claverhouse.  "  Meanwhile,  bo 
assured  his  life  shall  be  safe." 

During  this  Gonversation,  Evandale  looked  anxiously  around  for  Edith ; 
but  the  precaution  of  Jenny  Dennison  had  occasioned  her  mistress  being 
transported  to  her  own  apartment. 

Slowly  and  heavily  he  obeyed  the  impatient  summons  of  Claverhouse, 
who,  after  taking  a  courteous  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Mi^or,  had 
hastened'  to  the  court-yard.  The  ])risoners  with  their  guard  were  already 
>n  their  march,  and  the  officers  with  their  escort  mounted  and  followed. 
All  pressed  forward  to  overtake  the  main  body,  as  it  was  supposed  the;^ 
vouid  oome  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  little  more  than  two  hoars. 
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C|l0|ihr  t|[t  /nsrtnntii. 

My  hoanda  maj  «'  rin  mast^rleat. 

My  hawks  may  fly  fra  trev  to  ti«^ 
My  lord  may  imp  my  Tanal  laudst 

For  there  again  maoa  I  Dever  bis. 

Old  mu&ik 

Wx  left  Morton,  along  with  three  companions  in  captiyitj,  trayellins  im 
hi  custody  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  who  formed  tne  rear-^ard  or  Um 
oolumn  under  the  command  of  Glaverhouse,  and  were  immediately  under 
the  charge  of  Sergeant  Bothwell.  Their  route  lay  towards  the  bills  in 
which  the  insurgent  presbyterians  were  reported  to  be  in  arms.  Th«»y  had 
not  prosecuted  uieir  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere  Glaverhouse  and  £Tai»> 
dale  galloped  past  them,  followed  by  their  orderly-men,  in  order  to  tak« 
their  proper  places  in  the  column  which  preceded  them.  No  sooner  were 
they  past,  tlian  Bothwell  halted  the  body  which  he  commanded,  and  disen- 
cumbered Morton  of  his  irons. 

*'  King's  blood  must  keep  word,"  said  the  dragoon.  "  I  promised  you 
should  be  civilly  treated  as  far  as  rested  with  me.  —  Here,  Corporal  Inglia, 
let  this  gentleman  ride  alongside  of  the  other  young  fellow  who  is  prisoner ; 
and  you  may  permit  them  to  converse  together  at  their  pleasure,  under  their 
breath,  but  take  care  they  are  guarded  by  two  files  with  loaded  carabines. 
If  they  attempt  an  escape,  blow  their  brains  out. — You  cannot  call  that 
using  you  uncivilly,''  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Morton ;  "  it's  the 
rules  of  war,  you  know.  —  And  Inglis,  couple  up  the  parson  and  the  okd 
woman — they  are  fittest  company  for  each  other,  d — n  me ;  a  single  file  may 
guard  them  well  enough.  If  they  speak  a  word  of  cant  or  fanatical  non- 
sense, let  them  have  a  strapping  with  a  shoulder-belt  There's  some  hope 
of  choking  a  silenced  parson ;  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  forth,  his  own 
treason  wUl  burst  him. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  Bothwell  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  Inglis,  with  six  dragoons,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole 
then  set  forward  at  a  trot,  with  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  main  body 
of  the  regiment. 

Morton,  overwhelmed  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  was  totally  indif- 
ferent to  the  various  arrangements  made  for  his  secure  custody,  and  even  to 
the  relief  afforded  him  by  his  release  from  the  fetters.  He  experienced  that 
blank  and  waste  of  the  heart  which  follows  the  hurricane  of  passion,  and, 
no  longer  supported  by  the  pride  and  conscious  rectitude  wnich  dictated 
his  answers  to  Glaverhouse,  ne  surveyed  with  deep  dejection  the  glades 
through  which  he  travelled,  each  turning  of  which  had  something  to  remind 
him  of  past  happiness  and  disappointed  love.  The  eminence  which  they 
now  ascended  was  that  firom  which  he  used  first  and  last  to  behold  the  an- 
cient tower  when  approaching  or  retiring  from  it ;  —  and  it  is  needless  Ic 
add,  that  there  he  was  wont  to  pause,  and  gaze  with  a  lover's  delight  on 
the  battlements,  which,  rising  at  a  distance  out  of  the  lofty  wood,  indicated 
the  dwelling  of  her  whom  he  either  hoped  soon  to  meet,  or  had  rocentlj 
parted  from.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  head  back  to  take  a  last  look  of  a 
scene  formerly  so  dear  to  him,  and  no  less  instinctively  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  It  was  echoed  by  a  loud  groan  from  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
whose  eyes,  moved,  perchance,  by  similar  reflections,  had  taken  the  same 
direction.  This  inaication  of  sympathy  on  *he  part  of  the  captive  wak 
uttered  in  a  tone  more  coarse  than  sentimental ;  it  was,  however,  the  ei 

Fression  of  a  grieved  spirit,  and  so  far  corresponded  with  the  sigh  of  Morton 
n  turning  their  heaos  their  eyes  met,  and  Morton  recognised  the  stoli^^ 
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ooantenance  of  Caddie  Headrigg,  bearing  a  rueful  expression,  in  which 
sorrow  for  his  own  lot  was  mixed  with  sympathy  for  the  situation  of  his 
companion  "  Hegh,  sirs  I"  was  the  expression  of  the  ci-devant  ploughman 
uf  the  mains  of  Tulietudlem  —  **  it's  an  unco  thing  that  decent  lolk  should 
be  harled  through  the  country  this  gate,  as  if  they  were  a  warld's  wonder/' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  Guddie,''  said  Morton,  who,  even  in  his  own 
distress,  did  not  lose  /eeling  for  that  of  others. 

"  And  sae  am  I,  Mr.  Henry,"  answered  Cuddie,  "  baith  for  mysell  and 
you ;  but  neither  of  our  sorrows  will  do  muckle  ^de,  that  I  can  see.  Ti 
be  sure,  for  me,"  continued  the  captive  agriculturist,  relieving  his  heart  b% 
talking,  though  he  well  knew  it  was  to  litue  purpose  —  "  to  be  sure,  for  my 
part,  I  hae  nae  right  to  be  here  ava\  for  I  never  did  nor  said  a  word  against 
either  king  or  curate ;  but  my  mither,  puir  body,  couldna  hand  the  auld 
ton^e  o'  her,  and  we  maun  baith  pay  for't,  it's  like." 

"Your  mother  is  their  prisoner,  likewise  ?"  said  Morton,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  In  troth  u  she,  riding  ahint  ye  there  like  a  bride,  wi'  that  auld  carle  o' 
a  minister  that  they  ca'  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  —  Deil  that  he  had  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  drum  or  a  kettle  either,  for  my  share  o'  him  1  Ye  see,  we 
were  nae  sooner  chased  out  o'  the  doors  o'  Milnwood,  and  your  uncle  and 
the  housekeeper  banging  them  to  and  barring  them  ahint  us,  as  if  we  had 
had  the  plague  on  our  bodies,  than  I  says  to  my  mither,  What  are  we  to  do 
neist  ?  for  every  hole  and  bore  in  the  country  will  be  steekit  against  us,  now 
that  ye  hae  affronted  my  auld  leddy,  and  gar't  the  troopers  tak  up  young 
Milnwood.  Sae  she  says  to  me,  Binna  cast  doun,  but  gird  yoursell  up  to 
the  great  task  o'  the  day,  and  gie  your  testimony  like  a  man  upon  the 
mount  of  the  Covenant." 

**  And  so  I  suppose  you  went  to  a  conventicle  ?"  said  Morton. 

**  Ye  sail  hear,  continued  Cuddie.  —  "  Aweel,  I  kendna  muckle  better 
what  to  do,  sae  I  e'en  gaed  wi'  her  to  an  auld  daft  carline  like  hersell,  and 
we  got  some  water-broo  and  bannocks ;  and  mony  a  weary  grace  they  said, 
and  mony  a  psalm  they  sang,  or  they  wad  let  me  win  to,  ^r  I  was  amaisi 
famished  wi'  vexation.  Aweel,  they  had  me  up  in  the  grey  o'  the  morning, 
and  I  behoved  to  whig  awa  wi'  them,  reason  or  nane,  to  a  great  gathering 
o'  their  folk  at  the  Miry-sikes ;  and  there  this  chield,  Gabriel  Kettledrummle, 
was  blasting  awa  to  them  on  the  hill-side,  about  lifting  up  their  testimony, 
nae  doubt,  and  ganging  down  to  the  battle  of  Roman  Gilead  or  some  sic 
place.  £h,  Mr.  Henry  T  but  the  carle  gae  them  a  screed  o'  doctrine  1  Ye 
might  hae  heard  him  a  mile  down  the  wind  —  he  routed  like  a  cow  in  a 
fremd  loanine.  Weel,  thinks  I,  there's  nae  place  in  this  country  they  ca' 
Roman  Gilead  —  it  will  be  some  gate  in  the  west  muirlands ;  and  or  we 
win  there  I'll  see  to  slip  awa  wi'  this  mither  o'  mine,  for  I  winna  rin  my 
neck  into  a  tether  for  ony  Kettledrummle  in  the  country  side  —  Aweel," 
continued  Cuddie,  relieving  himself  by  detailing  his  misfortunes,  without 
being  scrupulous  concerning  the  degree  of  attention  which  his  companion 
bestowed  on  his  narrative,  '* just  as  I  was  wearying  for  the  tail  of  the 
preaching,  cam  word,  that  the  dragoons  were  upon  us.  Some  ran,  and 
flome  cried.  Stand  I  and  some  cried,  Down  wi'  the  Philistines  1  I  was  at 
my  mither  to  get  her  awa  sting  and  ling  or  the  red-coats  cam  up,  but  1 
might  as  weel  nae  tried  to  drive  our  aula  fore-a-hand  ox  without  tne  goad 
•^- deil  a  stap  wad  she  budge.  —  Weel,  after  a',  the  cleugh  we  were  in  was 
strait,  and  the  mist  cam  thick,  and  there  was  good  hope  the  dragoons  wad 
hae  missed  us  if  we  could  hae  held  our  tongues;  but,  as  if  auld  KetUfr 
irummle  himsell  hadna  made  din  enough  to  waken  the  very  dead,  they 
behoved  a'  to  skirl  up  a  psalm  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  as  far  as  Lanrick  I 
Aw^el,  to  mak  a  lang  tale  short,  up  cam  my  young  Lord  £vandale,  skolping 
as  fast  as  his  horse  could  trot,  and  twenty  red-coats  at  his  back.  Twa  or 
ihree  ebieldv  wad  needs  fight,  wi'  the  pistol  and  the  whinger  in  the  ta^ 
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hand,  aud  the  Bible  in  the  tother,  and  they  got  their  croons  weel  cloored 
but  there  wasna  muokle  skaith  dune,  for  Evandale  aye  cried  to  Matter  ua^ 
but  to  spare  life.'' 

"  Ana  did  you  not  resist?"  said  Morton,  who  probably  felt,  that  at  that 
moment  he  himself  would  have  encountered  Lord  Erandale  on  much 
■lighter  ground}. 

"Na,  truly/'  answered  Ouddie,  —  "I  keepit  aye  before  the  auld  woman, 
and  cried  for  mercy  to  life  and  limb ;  but  twa  o'  the  red-coats  cam  up,  and 
ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to  strike  my  mither  wi'  the  side  o'  his  broadsword  -  - 
Bo  I  got  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and  said  I  wad  gie  them  as  gude.  Weel, 
they  turned  on  me,  and  clinked  at  me  wi'  their  swords,  and  I  gazr'd  my 
hand  keep  my  head  as  weel  as  I  could  till  Lord  Evandale  came  up,  and 
then  I  cried  out  I  was  a  servant  at  Tillietudlem  —  ye  ken  yoursell,  he  was 
aye  judged  to  hae  a  look  after  the  joung  leddy  —  and  he  bade  me  fling 
down  my  kent,  and  sae  me  and  my  mither  yielded  oursells  prisoners.  I'm 
thinking  we  wad  hae  been  letten  slip  awa,  but  Kettledrummle  was  taen 
near  us  —  for  Andrew  Wilson's  naig  that  he  was  riding  on  had  been  a 
dragooner  lang  syne,  and  the  sairer  Kettledrummle  spurred  to  win  awa, 
the  readier  the  dour  beast  ran  to  the  dragoons  when  he  saw  them  draw  up. 
-— Aweel,  when  my  mither  and  him  forgathered,  they  set  till  the  sodgers, 
and  I  think  they  gae  them  their  kale  through  the  reek !  Bastards  o'  the 
hure  o'  Babylon  was  the  best  words  in  their  wame.  Sae  then  the  kiln  was 
in  a  bleeze  again,  and  they  brought  us  a'  three  on  wi'  them  to  mak  us  an 
example,  as  the^  ca't" 

"It  is  most  infamous  and  intolerable  oppression!"  said  Morton,  half 
speaking  to  himself.  **  Here's  a  poor  peaceable  fellow,  whose  only  motive 
for  joining  the  conventicle  was  a  sense  of  filial  piety,  and  he  is  chained  up 
like  a  thief  or  murderer,  and  likely  to  die  the  death  of  one,  but  without  the 
privilege  of  a  formal  trial  which  our  laws  indulge  to  the  worst  malefactor  \ 
£yen  to  witness  such  tyranny,  and  still  more  to  suffer  under  it,  is  enough 
to  make  the  blood  of  the  tamest  slave  boil  within  him." 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  hearing  and  partly  understanding,  what  had 
broken  from  Morton  in  resentment  of  his  injuries,  ''it's  no  right  to  speak 
evil  o'  dignities — my  auld  leddy  aye  said  that,  as  nae  doubt  she  had  a  gode 
right  to  do,  being  in  a  place  o'  dignity  hersell ;  and  troth  I  listened  to  her 
very  patiently,  for  she  aye  ordered  a  dram,  or  a  sowp  kale,  or  something  to 
us,  alter  she  had  gien  us  a  hearing  on  our  duties.  But  deil  a  dram,  or  kale, 
or  on vthing  else  —  no  sae  muckle  as  a  cup  o'  cauld  water — do  thae  lords  at 
Edinburgh  gie  us ;  and  vet  they  are  heading  and  hanging  amang  us,  and 
trailing  us  after  thae  blackguard  troopers,  and  taking  our  goods  and  gear 
as  if  we  were  outlaws.    I  canna  say  I  tak  it  kind  at  their  hands." 

"  It  would  be  very  strange  if  you  did,"  answered  Morton,  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"And  what  I  like  warst  o'  a',"  continued  poor  Cuddie,  "is" thae  ranting 
red-coats  coming  amang  the  lasses,  and  taking  awa  our  joes.  I  had  a  sair 
heart  o'  m]r  ain  when  I  passed  the  Mains  down  at  Tillietudlem  this  mornine 
about  parritch  time,  and  saw  the  reek  com  in'  out  at  my  ain  lum-head,  and 
ken'd  there  was  some  ither  body  than  my  auld  mither  sitting  by  the  inj^le- 
side.  But  I  think  my  heart  was  e'en  sairer,  when  I  saw  that  hellicat 
trooper,  Tam  Halliday,  kissing  Jenny  Dennison  afqre  my  face.  I  wonder 
women  can  hae  the  impudence  to  do  sic  things ;  but  they  are  a'  for  the  red- 
coats. Whiles  I  hae  thought  o'  being  a  trooper  mysell,  when  I  thought 
naething  else  wad  gae  down  wi'  Jenny  —  and  yet  I'll  no  blame  her  ower 
muckle  neither  for  maybe  it  was  a'  for  my  sake  that  she  loot  Tam  touzle 
her  tap-knots  that  gate." 

"  For  your  sake  ?"  said  Morton,  unable  to  refrain  from  takine  some  intereiil 
in  a  story  which  seemed  to  bear  a  singular  coincidence  with  his  own 

"U'en  sae,  Milnwood,"  replied  Cuddie;  "for  the  puir  quean  gat  ieav* 
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to  come  near  me  wi'  speaking  the  loun  fair  (d — n  him,  that  I  suld  say  saeli 
and  sae  bhe  bade  me  Uod  speed,  and  she  wanted  to  stap  siller  into  mj  hand ; 
— I  'se  warrant  it  was  the  tae  half  o'  her  fee  and  bountith,  for  she  wared  th? 
ither  half  on  pinners  and  pearlings  to  gang  to  see  us  shoot  yon  day  at  the 
popinjay." 

'*  Ana  did  you  take  it,  Cuddie  V*  said  Morton. 

"  Troth  did  I  no,  Milnwood ;  I  was  sic  a  fole  as  to  fling  it  back  to  he 
^my  heart  was  ower  grit  to  be  behadden  to  her,  when  I  had  seen  that  loon 
Blayering  and  kissing  at  her.    But  I  was  a  great  fule  for  my  pains ;  it  wad 
hM  dune  mj  mither  and  me  BOme  gude,  »nd  she  'U  ware't  it  a*  on  duds  and 
lonsense." 

There  was  a  deep  and  long  pause.  Cuddie  was  probably  engaged  in 
regretting  the  rejection  of  his  mistress's  bounty,  and  Henry  Morton  in  con* 
aiderine  u-om  what  motiyes,  or  upon  what  conditions.  Miss  Bellenden  had 
Bucceeded  in  procuring  the  interference  of  Lord  Eyandale  in  his  fiiyour. 

Was  it  not  possible,  suggested  his  awakening  hopes,  that  he  had  uoustrued 
her  influence  over  Lord  iBvandale  hastily  and  unjustly  ?  Ought  he  to  cen- 
sure her  seyerely,  if,  submitting  to  dissimulation  for  his  sake,  she  had  per- 
mitted the  young  nobleman  to  entertain  hopes  which  she  had  no  intention 
to  realize?  Or  what  if  she  had  appealed  to  the  generosity  which  Lord 
Eyandale  was  supposed  to  possess,  and  had  engaged  his  honour  to  protect 
the  person  of  a  favoured  rival  ? 

Still,  however,  the  words  which  he  had  overhead  recurred  ever  and  anon 
to  his  remembrance,  with  a  pang  which  resembled  the  sting  of  an  adder. 

"  Nothing  that  she  could  refuse  him  I  —  was  it  possible  to  make  a  more 
unlimited  declaration  of  predilection  ?  The  language  of  affection  has  not, 
within  the  limits  of  maidenly  delicacy,  a  stronger  expression.  She  is  lost 
to  me  wholly,  and  for  ever ;  and  nothing  remains  for  me  now,  but  vengeance 
for  my  own  wrongs,  and  for  those  which  are  hourly  inflicted  on  my  country." 

Apparently,  Cuddie,  though  with  less  refinement,  was  following  out  a  simi- 
lar train  of  ideas ;  for  he  suddenly  asked  Morton  in  a  low  whisper — '*  Wad 
there  be  ony  ill  in  getting  out  o'  thae  chields'  hands,  an  ane  could  compass 
it?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  Morton  ;  "  and  if  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
doing  so,  depend  on  it  I  for  one  will  not  let  it  elip*" 

"  I 'm  blythe  to  hear  ye  say  sae,"  answered  Cuddie.  '*  I  'm  but  a  puir 
silly  fallow,  but  I  canna  think  there  wad  be  muckle  ill  in  breaking  out  by 
strength  o'  hand,  if  ye  could  mak  it  onything  feasible.  I  am  the  lad  that 
will  ne'er  fear  to  lay  on,  if  it  were  come  to  that ;  but  our  auld  leddy  wad 
hae  ca'd  that  a  resisting  o'  the  king's  authority." 

*'  I  will  resist  any  authority  on  earth,"  said  Morton,  **  that  invades  tyran- 
nically my  chartered  rights  as  a  freeman ;  and  I  am  determined  I  will  not 
be  unjustly  dragged  to  a  jail,  or  perhaps  a  gibbet,  if  I  can  possibly  make 
my  escape  from  these  men  either  by  address  or  force." 

"  Weel,  that 's  just  my  mind  too,  aye  supposing  we  hae  a  feasible  oppor- 
tunity o'  breaking  loose.  But  then  ye  speak  o'  a  charter ;  now  these  ai  e 
things  that  only  belang  to  the  like  o'  you  that  are  a  gentleman,  and  it  mightna 
bear  me  through  that  am  but  a  husbandman." 

*'  The  charter  that  I  speak  of,"  said  Morton,  '*  is  common  to  the  meanest 
Scotchman.  It  is  that  freedom  from  stripes  and  bondage  which  was  claimed, 
as  you  maj  read  in  Scripture,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  and  which  every 
man  who  is  free-born  is  called  upon  to  defend,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
his  countrymen." 

"  Hegh,  sirs  I"  replied  Cuddie,  '*  it  wad  hae  been  lang  or  my  Leddy  Mar- 
caret,  or  ray  mither  either,  wad  hae  fund  out  sic  a  wiselike  doctrine  in  the 
Bible  I  The  tane  was  aye  graning  about  giving  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  the 
Mother  is  as  dail  wi'  her  whiggery^  I  hae  been  clean  spoilt,  just  wi'  listening 
to  twa  blethering  "uld  wives;  but  if  I  could  get  a  gentleman  that  wai  lei 
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•ue  Uk  on  to  be  his  servant,  I  am  confident  I  wad  be  a  clean  contrary  ei 
(ore ;  and  I  hope  your  honour  will  think  on  what  I  am  saying,  if  ye  wert 
ance  fairly  delivered  out  o'  this  house  of  bondage,  and  just  take  me  to  be  yooz 
ain  wally-de-flhamble." 

"  My  valet,  Guddie  V  answered  Morton  -^  "  alas  I  that  would  be  sorry  pro> 
ferment  even  if  we  were  at  liberty." 

"  1  ken  what  ye  're  thinking  —  that  because  I  am  landward  bred,  I  wad 
be  bringing  ye  to  disgrace  afore  folk.  But  ye  maun  ken  I'm  gey  gleg  at 
the  uptak;  there  was  never  onything  dune  in'  hand  but  I  learned  gey 
resdily,  'septing  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering;  but  there's  no  the  like  u' 


•topping  and  interrupting  himself. 

**  Frobably  not,"  replied  Morton. 

'*  Weel,  I  carena  a  boddle.  Ye  see  I  wad  get  my  mither  bestowed  wi'  her 
auld  graning  tittie,  auntie  Meg  in  the  Gallowgate  o'  Glasgow,  and  then  I 
trust  they  wad  neither  burn  her  for  a  witch,  or  let  her  fail  for  fau't  o'  fude, 
or  hang  I  er  up  for  an  auld  whig  wife ;  for  the  provost,  they  say,  is  very 
regardfu'  o'  sic  puir  bodies.  And  then  you  and  me  wad  gang  and  pouas 
our  fortui  es,  like  the  folk  i'  the  daft  auld  tales  about  Jock  the  Giant-killei 
and  Valentine  and  Orson :  and  we  wad  come  back  to  merry  Scotland,  as  the 
sang  says,  and  I  wad  tak  to  the  stilts  again,  and  turn  sic  uirs  on  the  bonny 
rigs  o'  Mi  In  wood  holms,  that  it  wad  be  worth  a  pint  but  to  look  at  them." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Morton,  "  there  is  very  little  chance,  my  good  friend  Cuddle, 
of  our  getting  back  to  our  old  occupation." 

**Uout,  stir,  —  bout,  stir,"  repliea  Cuddie,  "it's  aye  gude  to  keep  up  s 
hardy  heart  —  as  broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  But  what's  that  1  hearf 
never  stir,  if  my  auld  mither  isna  at  the  preaching  again  I  I  ken  the  sough 
o'  her  texts,  that  sound  just  like  the  wina  blawing  through  the  spence ;  and 
there's  Kettledrummle  setting  to  wark,  too — Lordsake,  if  the  sodgers  anes 
get  angry,  they'll  murder  them  baith,  and  us  for  company  I" 

Their  further  conversation  was  in  fact  interrupted  by  a  blatant  noise 
which  rose  behind  them,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  preacher  emitted,  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  old  woman,  tones  like  the  grumble  of  a  bassoon 
combined  with  the  screaking  of  a  cracked  fiddle.  At  first  the  aged  pair  of 
Buflferers  had  been  contented  to  condole  with  each  other  in  smothered  expres- 
sions of  complaint  and  indignation ;  but  the  sense  of  their  injuries  became 
more  pungently  aggravated  as  they  communicated  with  each  other,  and  they 
became  at  length  unable  to  suppress  their  ire. 

"  Woe  I  woe  I  and  a  threefold  woe  unto  you,  ye  bloody  and  violent  per- 
secutors!" exclaimed  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrummle — "Woe I  and 
threefold  woe  unto  you,  even  to  the  breaking  of  seals,  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets, and  the  pouring  forth  of  vials." 

"Ay — ay  —  a  black  cast  to  a'  their  ill-fa'ur'd  faces,  and  the  outside  o' 
the  loof  to  them  at  the  last  day  I"  echoed  the  shrill  counter-tenor  of  Mausc, 
falling  in  like  the  second  part  of  a  catch. 

"  1  tell  you,"  continued  the  divine,  "  that  your  rankings  and  your  ridiiigi 
—  your  neighings  and  your  prancings  —  your  bloody,  barbarous,  and  inhu- 
man cruelties — ^your  benumbing,  deadening,  and  debauching  the  consciem^ 
of  poor  creatures  by  oaths,  soul-damning  and  self-contradictory,  have  arisen 
from  earth  to  Heaven  like  a  foul  and  hideous  outcry  of  perjury  for  hasten* 
ing  the  wrath  to  come  —  hugh  I  hugh  I  hugh  I" 

"And  I  say,"  cried  Mause,  in  the  same  tune,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
"  that  wi'  this  auld  breath  o'  mine,  and  it's  sair  taen  down  wi'  the  asthmstici 
snd  this  rough  trot" 

**  l>eil  gin  they  would  gallop,"  said  Cuddie,  **  wad  it  but  gar  her  baud  liw 
ujnguel' 
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" — Wi'  this  aald  and  brief  breath/'  continued  Maose,  *'  will  I  testify 
against  the  backslidings,  defections,  defalcations,  and  declinings  of  the  land 
— aeainst  the  grievances  and  the  causes  of  wrath  I" 

"Peace,  I  pr*y thee  —  Peace,  good  woman,"  said  the  preacher,  who  had 
mst  recovered  from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  found  his  own  anathema 
borne  down  by  Mause's  better  wind ;  "  peace,  and  take  not  the  word  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  servant  of  the  altar. — I  say,  I  uplift  my  voice  and  tell  you, 
that  before  the  play  is  played  out  —  ay,  before  this  very  sun  gaes  down,  ye 
sail  learn  that  neither  a  desperate  Judas,  like  your  pxelate  Sharpe  that's 

Sune  to  his  place;  nor  a  sanctuary-breaking  HoloferneG,  like  bloody-minded 
laverhouse;  nor  an  ambitious  Diotrephes,  like  the  lad  Evan  dale;  nor  ii 
oovetous  and  warld^following  Demas,  like  him  they  ca'  Servant  Both  well 
that  makes  every  wife's  place  and  her  meal-ark  his  ain ;  neither  your  cara- 
bines, nor  your  pistols,  nor  your  broadswords,  nor  your  horses,  nor  your 
saddles,  bridles,  surcingles,  nose-bags,  nor  martingales,  shall  resist  the  arrows 
that  are  whetted  and  the  bow  that  is  bent  against  you  I" 

"  That  shall  they  never,  I  trow,"  echoed  Mause.  *'  Castaways  are  they 
ilk  ane  o'  them — besoms  of  destruction,  fit  only  to  be  flung  into  tne  fire  when 
they  have  sweepit  the  filth  out  o'  the  Temple — whips  of  small  cords,  knotted 
for  the  chastisement  of  those  wha  like  their  warlaly  gudes  and  geair  better 
than  the  Cross  or  the  Covenant,  but  when  that  wark's  done,  only  meet  to 
make  latehets  to  the  deil's  brogues." 

*'  Fiend  hae  me,"  said  Cuddie,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  *'  if  I  dinna 
think  our  mither  preaches  as  weel  as  the  minister  I  But  it's  a  sair  pity  o' 
his  hoast,  for  it  aye  comes  on  just  when  he's  at  the  best  o't,  and  that  lang 
routing  he  made  air  this  monung,  is  sair  again  him  too  —  Deil  an  I  care  if 
he  wad  roar  her  dumb,  and  then  he  would  nae't  a'  to  answer  for  himsell  — 
It's  lucky  the  road's  rough,  nnd  the  troopers  are  no  taking  muckle  tent  to 
what  they  say,  wi'  the  rattling  o'  the  horseu'  feet ;  but  an  we  were  anef  on 
safb  grund,  we'll  hear  news  o'  a'  this." 

Cuddle's  conjectures  were  but  too  true.  The  words  of  the  prisonert 
had  not  been  much  attended  to,  while  drowned  by  the  clang  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  a  rough  and  stony  road ;  but  they  now  entered  upon  the  moor- 
lands, where  the  testimony  of  the  two  zealous  captives  lacked  this  saving 
accompaniment.  And  accordingly,  no  sooner  had  their  steeds  begun  to 
tread  heath  and  green  sward,  and  Gabriel  Kettledmmmle  had  again  raised 
his  voice  with,  *'  Also  I  uplift  my  voice  like  that  of  a  pelican  in  the  wilder* 
nflss" 

**  And  I  mine,"  had  issued  from  Mause,  '*  like  a  sparrow  on  the  hoose- 
tops" 

When  **  Hollo,  ho !"  cried  the  corporal  from  the  rear ;  "  rein  up  your 
tongues,  the  devil  blister  them,  or  I'll  clap  a  martingale  on  them." 

"  I  will  not  peace  at  commands  of  the  profane,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mause,  "  for  the  bidding  of  no  earthly  potsherd, 
though  it  be  painted  as  red  as  a  brick  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  ca'  itsell 
X  corporal." 

"  Halltday,"  cried  tlie  corporal,  "  hast  got  never  a  gap  about  thee,  man  ? — 
We  must  stop  their  mouths  before  they  talk  us  all  dead." 

Ere  any  answer  could  be  made,  or  any  measure  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  corporal's  motion,  a  dragoon  galloped  towards  Sergeant  Botnwell, 
who  was  considerably  arhead  of  the  party  he  commanded.  On  hearins 
the  orders  which  he  brought,  Bothwell  instantly  rode  back  to  the  head  of 
his  party,  ordered  them  to  close  their  files,  to  mend  their  pace,  and  to 
move  wiu  silence  and  precaution,  as  they  would  soon  be  in  presence  of  tb«« 
%iiomv 
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(C^iJlitft  tji!  /ifhut^. 


«jiiafifMN  HI  nobis,  witVe  thoai^ht  good 
To  nr9  th«  oirpeiiM  of  ChrMtwn  blood. 
And  try  if  we,  bf  mediation 
Of  treatj  and  acromnHMJation, 
Can  end  the  qnarral.  and  oompoaa 
Thii  bloody  duel  without  blowa. 


THt  increased  pace  of  the  party  of  horsemen  soon  took  away  from  thci 
ftetiloQS  captives  tne  breath,  if  not  the  inclination,  necessary  for  holding 
fvrth.  They  had  now  for  more  than  a  mile  got  free  of  the  woodlands,  whose 
broken  elades  had,  for  some  time,  accompanied  them  after  they  had  left 
the  woods  of  Tillietudlem.  A  few  birches  and  oaks  still  feathered  tbs 
narrow  rayines,  or  occupied  in  ^warf-clasters  the  hollow  plains  of  the  moor. 
But  these  were  gradualfj  disappearing ;  and  a  wide  and  waste  country  lay 
before  them,  swelling  into  blue  hills  of  dark  heath,  intersected  by  deep 
gullies ;  being  the  passages  by  which  torrents  forced  their  course  in  winter, 
and  during  summer  the  disproportioned  channels  for  diminntiye  riyulets 
that  winded  their  puny  way  amnn^  heaps  of  stones  and  gravel,  the  effects 
and  tokens  of  their  winter  fury; — like  so  many  spendthri&  dwindled  down 
by  the  consequences  of  former  excesses  and  extravagance.  This  desolate 
region  seemed  to  extend  farther  than  the  eve  could  reach,  without  grandeur, 
without  even  the  dignity  of  mountain  wildness,  yet  striking,  from  the  huge 
proportion  which  it  seemed  to  bear  to  such-more  favoured  spots  of  the  country 
as  were  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  fitted  for  the  support  of  man;  and 
thereby  impressing  irresistibly  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Nature,  and  the  comparative  inemcaoy  of  the  boasted  means 
of  amelioration  which  man  is  capable  of  opposing  to  the  disadvantages  of 
climate  and  soil. 

It  is  a  remarkable  effect  of  such  extensive  wastes,  that  they  impose  an 
idea  of  solitude  even  upon  those  who  travel  through  them  in  considerable 
numbers ;  so  much  is  the  imagination  affected  by  the  disproportion  between 
the  desert  around  and  the  party  who  are  traversing  it.  Thns  the  members 
of  a  caravan  of  a  thousand  souls  may  feel,  in  uie  deserts  of  Africa  or 
Arabia,  a  sense  of  lonelinens  unknown  to  the  individual  traveller,  whoM 
solitary  course  is  through  a  thriving  and  cuUivated  country. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  peculiar  feeling  of  emotion,  that  Morton 
beheld,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  body  of  cavalry  to  which 
his  escort  belonged,  creeping  up  a  steep  and  winding  path  which  ascended 
from  the  more  level  moor  into  the  hills.  Their  numbers,  which  appeared 
formidable  when  they  crowded  through  narrow  roads,  and  seemed  multiplied 
by  appearing  partially,  and  at  different  points,  among  the  trees,  were  now 
apparently  diminished;  by  being  exposed  at  once  to  view,  and  in  a  landscape 
whose  extent  bore  such  immense  proportion  to  the  columns  of  horses  ana 
men,  which,  showing  more  like  a  drove  of  black  cattle  than  a  body  of 
soldiers,  crawled  slowly  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  their  force  and  their  num> 
bers  seeming  trifling  and  contemptible. 

'*  Surely,"  said  >lorton  to  himself,  "  a  handful  of  resolute  men  may  defend 
any  defile  in  these  mountains  against  such  a  small  force  as  this  is,  provided 
that  their  bravery  is  equal  to  their  enthusiasm." 

While  he  made  these  reflections,  the  rapid  movement  of  the  horsemen 

who  guarded  him,  soon  traversed  the  space  which  divided  them  from  their 

om  pan  ions ;   nnd  ere  the  front  of  Claverhonse's   column  had  gained  the 

brow  of  the  hill  which  they  had  been  seen  ascending,  Both  well,  with  his 

rearguard  and  prisoners,  hod  united  himself,  or  nearly  so«  with  the  maia 
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bodj  led  by  his  oommander.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  road,  which  wai 
in  some  places  steep,  and  in  others  boggy,  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
column,  especially  in  the  rear ;  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body,  in  many 
instances,  poached  up  the  swamps  through  which  they  passed,  and  rendered 
ihem  so  deep,  that  the  last  of  their  followers  were  forced  to  leave  the  beaten 
path,  and  find  safer  passage  where  they  could. 

On  these  occasions,  the  distresses  of  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrun  nrie 
and  of  Mause  Ileadrigg,  were  considerably  augmented,  as  the  brutal 
troopers,  by  whom  they  were  guarded,  compelled  them,  at  all  risks  which 
0uch  inexperienced  riaers  were  likely  to  incur,  to  leap  their  horses  over 
drains  ana  gullies,  or  to  push  them  through  morasses  and  swamps. 

**  Through  the  help  or  the  Lord  I  have  luppen  ower  a  wall,"  cried  poor 
Mause,  as  her  horse  was,  by  her  rude  attenoants,  brought,  up  to  leap  the 
(urf  enclosure  of  a  deserted  fold,  in  which  feat  her  curch  flew  off,  leaving 
her  grey  hairs  uncovered. 

**  I  am  sunk  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing  —  I  am  come  into 

'deep  waters  where  the  floods  overflow  me,"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  as 

the  charger  on  which  he  was  mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a 

well-headj  as  the  springs  are  called  which  supply  the  marshes,  the  sable 

atreams  beneath  spouting  over  the  face  and  person  of  the  captive  preacher. 

These  exclamations  excited  shouts  of  laughter  among  their  military 
attendants ;  but  events  soon  occurred,  which  rendered  them  all  sufficiently 
■erious. 

The  leading  files  of  the  regiment  had  nearly  attained  the  brow  of  the 
steep  hill  we  have  mentioned,  when  two  or  three  horsemen,  speedily  disco- 
yered  to  be  a  part  of  their  own  advanced  guard  who  had  acfcea  as  a  patrol, 
appeared  returning  at  full  gallop,  their  horses  much  blown,  and  the  men 
apparently  in  a  disordered  flight.  They  were  followed  upon  the  spur  by 
five  or  six  riders,  well  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  who  halted  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  observing  the  approach  of  the  Life-Guards.  One  or  two 
who  had  carabines  dismounted,  and,  taking  a  leisurely  and  deliberate  aim 
at  the  foremost  rank  of  the  regiment,  discharged  their  pieces,  by  which  two 
troopers  were  wounded,  one  severely.  They  then  mounted  their  horses,  and 
disappeared  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  retreating  with  so  much  coolness  as 
evidently  showed,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  undismayed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  80  considerable  a  force  as  was  moving  against  them,  and  con- 
scious, on  the  other,  that  they  were  supported  by  numbers  sufficient  for  their 
protection.  This  incident  occasionea  a  halt  through  the  whole  body  of 
cavalry;  and  while  Claverhouse  himself  received  the  report  of  his  advanced 

Suard,  which  had  thus  been  driven  back  upon  the  main  body,  Lord  Evan- 
ale  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  which  the  enemy's  horsemen  had 
retired,  and  Major  Allan,  Cornet  Grahame,  and  the  other  officers,  employed 
themselves  in  extricating  the  regiment  from  the  broken  ground,  and  drawing 
them  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  two  lines,  the  one  to  support  the  other. 

The  word  was  then  given  to  advance  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  first  lines 
stood  on  the  brow,  and  commanded  the  prospect  on  the  other  side.  The 
second  line  closed  upon  them,  and  also  tne  rear-guard  with  the  prisoners ; 
so  that  Morton  and  his  companions  in  captivity  could  in  like  manner  see 
the  form  of  opposition  which  was  now  offered  to  the  farther  progress  of  their 
captors. 

The  brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  royal  Life-Guards  were  now  drawn 
up,  sloped  downwards  (on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  ascended) 
with  a  gentle  declivity,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  presented 
ground,  which,  though  unequal  in  some  places,  was  not  altogetner  unfa^ 
vourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  until  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
slope  terminated  in  a  marshy  level,  traversed  throu£;h  its  whole  length  by 
what  seemed  either  a  natural  gully,  or  a  deep  artificial  drain,  the  sides  of 
which  were  broken  by  springn,  trenches  filled  with  water,  out  of  which 
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peats  and  turf  had  been  dug,  and  here  and  there  by  some  Atragglin^  thuskeli 
of  alders  which  loved  the  moistness  so  well,  that  thej  continued  to  live  ■■ 
bushes,  although  too  much  dwarfed  by  the  sour  soil  and  the  stagnant  bog- 
water  to  ascend  into  trees.  Beyond  this  ditch  or  gully,  the  sround  arose 
into  a  second  heathy  swell,  or  rather  hill,  near  to  the  foot  of  which,  and,  as 
if  with  the  object  of  defending  the  broken  ground  and  ditch  that  covered 
their  front,  the  body  of  insurgents  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  p«r> 
pose  of  abiding  battle. 

Their  infantry  was  divided  into  three  lines.  The  first,  tolerably  provided 
with  fire-arms,  were  advanced  almost  close  to  the  verge  of  the  bog,  so  that 
their  fire  must  necessarily  annoy  the  royal  cavalry  as  they  descended  tha 
opposite  hill  (the  whole  front. of  which  was  exposed),  and  would  pit>bably 
be  yet  more  fatal  if  they  attempted  to  cross  the  morass.  Behind  this  firit 
line  was  a  body  of  pikemen,  designed  for  their  support  in  case  the  dragoon* 
should  force  the  passage  of  the  marsh.  In  their  rear  was  their  third  line, 
consisting  of  countrymen  armed  with  scythes  set  straight  on  poles,  hay 
forks,  spits,  clubs,  goads,  fish-spears,  and  such  other  rustic  implements  ai 
hasty  resentment  had  convertea  into  instruments  of  war.  On  each  flank  of 
the  infantry,  but  a  little  b&ckward  from  the  bog,  as  if  to  allow  themselves 
dry  and  sound  ground  whereon  to  act  in  case  their  enemies  should  force  the 
pass,  there  was  drawn  up  a  small  body  of  cavalry  who  were,  in  general, 
Dut  indifferently  armed  and  worse  mounted,  but  full  of  zeal  for  the  caaae, 
being  chiefly  either  landholders  of  small  property,  or  farmers  of  the  better 
class,  whose  means  enabled  them  to  serve  on  horseback.  A  few  of  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  driving  back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  royalists* 
might  now  be  seen  returning  slowly  towards  their  own  squadrons.  These 
were  the  only  individuals  of  the  insurgent  army  which  seemed  to  be  in 
motion.  All  the  others  stood  firm  and  motionless,  as  the  grey  stones  that 
lay  scattered  on  the  heath  around  them. 

The  total  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about  a  thousand 
men ;  but  of  these  there  were  scarce  a  hundred  cavalry,  nor  were  the  half 
of  them  even  tolerably  armed.  The  strength  of  their  position,  however — 
the  sense  of  their  bavin e  taken  a  desperate  step  —  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers  —  but,  above  all,  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm,  were  Uie  means 
on  which  their  leaders  reckoned  for  supplying  the  want  of  arms,  equipage, 
and  military  discipline. 

On  the  side  of  tne  hill  that  rose  above  the  array  of  battle  which  they  had 
adopted,  were  seen  the  women,  and  even  the  children,  whom  zeal,  opposed 
to  persecution,  had  driven  into  the  wilderness.  —  Thev  seemed  stationed 
there  to  be  spectators  of  the  engagement,  by  which  their  own  fate,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  parents,  husbands,  and  sons,  was  to  be  decided.  Like  the 
females  of  the  ancient  German  tribes,  the  shrill  cries  which  they  raised, 
when  they  beheld  the  glittering  ranks  of  their  enemy  appear  on  the  brow 
of  the  opposing  eminence,  acted  as  an  incentive  to  their  relatives  to  fight  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  that  which  was  dearest  to  them.  Such  exhortations 
seemed  to  have  their  full  and  emphatic  effect ;  for  a  wild  halloo,  which  went 
from  rank  to  rank  on  the  {mpearance  of  the  soldiers,  intimated  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  insurgents  to  fignt  to  the  uttermost 

As  the  horsemen  halted  their  lines  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  their  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums  sounded  a  bold  and  warlike  flourish  of  menace  and 
defiance,  that  ran  along  the  waste  like  the  shrill  summons  of  a  dostroTing 
angel.  The  wanderers,  in  answer,  united  their  voices,  and  sent  }  irtb,  in 
solemn  modulation,  the  two  first  verses  of  the  seventy-sixth  Fsalm,  aoooiA 
ing  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Scottish  Kirk : 

''Iz  Jadch'i  land  God  is  well  I 
His  name's  in  Isn^l  treat! 
In  Salem  is  his  taberoscla. 
la  ^Skm  is  Lis  aaaL 
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"Then  aiTDWfl  of  "te  bow  h«  brak*. 
tlM  thioUI.  th«  fword,  th«  war. 
Slon  gloriow  tboa  thmn  balls  of  pr^f , 
Mora  oxoollfont  ail  ftr." 


A  fhoaty  or  rather  a  soldmn  acclamation,  attended  the  close  of  the  staniar 
and  after  a  dead  paase,  the  second  verse  was  resumed  by  the  insurgents 
who  applied  the  deeiruction  of  the  Assyrians  as  prophetical  of  the  issue  of 
their  own  impending  contest : 


**ThQM  tbot  wore  itoat  of  heart  era  epollod, 
Thoy  slept  their  sleep  ootrifrht: 
And  none  m  Uuiee  their  hands  did  And, 
That  were  the  moo  of  might 

**  When  thy  relnikjB,  O  Jacobs  Ood, 
Had  forth  ajrainet  them  past, 
Their  hones  and  their  chariots  botk 
Were  in  a  deep  sleep  casL" 

There  wm  another  Molamation,  which  waa  foUowed  by  the  moet  profound 
silence. 

While  these  solemn  sounds,  accented  by  a  thousand  roices,  were  pro> 
longed  amongst  the  waste  hills,  Glaverhouse  looked  with  great  attention  on 
the  i^und,  and  on  the  order  of  battle  which  the  wanderers  had  adopted, 
and  m  which  thet  determined  to  await  the  assault. 

"  The  churls,''  he  said, "  must  haye  some  old  soldiers  with  them ; — ^it  was 
no  rustic  that  made  choice  of  that  ground." 

"  Burley  is  said  to  be  with  them  for  certain/'  answered  Lord  Evandale, 
**  and  also  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  Cleland,  and  some 
other  men  of  military  skill." 

*'  I  judeed  as  much,"  said  Glaverhouse,  '*  from  the  style  in  which  these 
detached  liorsemen  leapt  their  horses  over  the  ditch,  as  they  returned  to 
their  position.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  were  a  few  roundheaded 
troopers  amongst  them,  the  true  spawn  of  the  old  Covenant.  We  must 
manage  this  matter  warily  as  well  as  boldly.  Evandale,  lei  the  officers 
come  to  this  knoll." 

He  moved  to  a  small  moss-grown  cairn,  probably  the  resting-place  of  some 
Celtic  chief  of  other  times,  and  the  call  of  *'  Omcers  to  the  front,"  soon 
broiight  them  around  their  commander. 

'*!  do  not  call  you  around  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Claverhouse,  *'in  the 
formal  capacity  of  a  council  of  war,  for  I  will  never  turn  over  on  others  the 
responsibility  which  my  rank  imposes  on  myself.  I  only  want  the  benefit 
of  your  opinions,  reserving  to  myself,  as  most  men  do  when  they  ask  advice, 
the  liberty  of  following  my  own. — What  say  you.  Cornet  Grahame  ?  Shall 
we  attack  these  fellows  who  are  bellowing  yonder  ?  Yon  are  youngest  and 
hottest,  and  therefore  will  speak  first  whether  I  will  or  no." 

"  Then,"  said  Comet  Grahame,  '*  while  I  have  the  honour  to  carry  the 
standard  of  the  Life- Guards,  it  shall  never,  with  my  will,  retreat  l>efore 
rebels.    I  say,  charge,  in  God's  name  and  the  King's  1" 

"  And  what  say  you,  Allan  ?"  continued  Claverhouse,  "  for  Evandale  is 
80  modest,  we  shall  never  get  him  to  speak  till  you  have  said  what  you  have 

to  say." 

"  These  fellovrs,"  said  Major  Allan,  an  old  cavalier  officer  of  experience, 
''are  three  or  four  to  one — I  should  not  mind  that  much  upon  a  rair  field, 
but  they  are  posted  in  a  very  formidable  strength,  and  show  no  inclination 
to  quit  it  I  therefore  think,  with  deference  to  Cornet  Grahame's  opinion, 
that  we  should  draw  back  to  Tillietudlem,  occupy  the  pass  between  the 
bills  and  the  open  country,  and  send  for  reinforcements  to  my  Lord  Ross, 
who  is  lying  at  Glasgow  with  a  regiment  of  infantry.  In  this  way  we 
should  cut  mem  off  from  the  strath  of  Clyde,  and  either  compel  them  to 
come  out  of  their  stronghold,  and  give  us  battle  on  fair  terms,  or,  if  they 
remain  here,  we  will  attack  them  so  soon  as  our  infantry  has  joined  us,  and 
vjiahleu  ufl  to  act  with  effect  among  these  ditches,  bogs,  and  quagmires." 
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"  Psnaw  1''  said  the  joang  Comet,  "  what  si^ific^  strong  groandy  when 
it  is  only  held  by  a  crew  of  canting,  psalm-singine  old  women  V 

"  A  man  may  fight  never  the  worse,"  retorted  Major  Allan,  "for  hoDonr 
ing  both  his  ^ible  and  Psalter.  These  fellows  will  prove  as  stubborn  as 
steel ;  I  know  them  of  old/' 

'*  Their  nasal  psalmody,"  said  the  Comet,  "reminds  oar  Major  of  the  laee 
of  Dunbar." 

"  Had  you  been  at  that  race,  youne^  man,"  retorted  Allan,  "  jou  woold 
have  wanted  nothing  to  remind  you  of  it  for  the  longest  day  you  haTe  to 


live." 


"  Hush  I  hush,  gentlemen  1"  said  Claverhouse  —  "  these  are  untimelj  re- 
partees—  I  should  like  your  advice  well,  Major  Allan,  had  our  rascally 
patrols  (whom  I  will  see  duly  punished)  brought  us  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy's  number  and  position,  ^ut  having  once  presented  ourselves  before 
them  in  line,  the  retreat  of  the  Life-Guardn  would  argue  gross  timidity,  and 
be  the  general  signal  for  insurrection  throughout  the  west.  In  which  case, 
BO  far  from  obtaining  any  assistance  from  my  Lord  Ross,  I  promise  you  I 
should  have  great  apprehensions  of  his  being  cut  off  before  we  can  join  him, 
or  be  us.  A  retreat  would  have  quite  the  same  fatal  effect  upon  the  King's 
cause  as  the  loss  of  a  battle — and  as  to  the  difference  of  risk  or  of  safety  it 
might  make  with  respect  to  ourselves,  that,  I  am  sure,  no  gentlemen  thinks 
a  moment  about.  There  must  be  some  gorges  or  passes  in  the  morass 
through  which  we  can  force  our  way ;  and,  vrere  we  once  oa  firm  ground, 
I  trust  there  is  no  man  in  the  Life-guards  who  supposes  our  squadrons, 
though  so  weak  in  numbers,  are  unable  to  trample  into  dust  twice  the 
number  of  these  unpractised  clowns.  —  What  say  you,  my  Lord  Evui- 
dale  ?" 

"  I  humbly  think,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  that,  go  the  day  how  it  will, 
it  must  be  a  bloody  one ;  and  that  we  shall  lose  many  brave  fellows,  and 
probably  be  obligea  to  slaughter  a  great  number  of  these  misguided  men, 
who,  after  all,  are  Scotchmen  and  subjects  of  King  Charles  as  well  as  we 


are." 


"  Rebels  I  rebels  1  and  undeserving  the  name  either  of  Scotchmen  or  of 
subjects  I"  said  Claverhouse.  "  But  come,  my  lord,  what  does  your  opinion 
point  at?" 

"  To  enter  into  a  treaty  with  these  ignorant  and  misled  men,"  said  the 
young  nobleman. 

"  A  treaty  I  and  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their  hands?  Never  while  I 
live  I"  answered  his  commander. 

"  At  lea'it  send  a  trumpet  and  flag  of  truce,  summoning  them  to  lay  dovm 
their  weapons  and  disperse,"  said  I^rd  Evandale,  "  upon  promise  of  a  free 
pardon — I  have  always  heard,  that  had  that  been  done  before  the  battle  of 
Fentland  hills,  much  blood  might  have  been  saved." 

"  Well,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  and  who  the  devil  do  you  think  would  carry 
a  summons  to  these  headstrong  and  desperate  fanatics  ?  They  acknowledge 
DO  laws  of  war.  Their  leaders,  who  have  been  all  most  active  in  the  mur- 
4er  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  fight  with  a  rope  round  their  necks, 
and  are  likely  to  kill  the  messenger,  were  it  but  to  dip  their  followers  in 
loyal  blood,  and  to  make  them  as  desperate-of  pardon  as  themselves." 

*'  I  will  go  myself,"  said  Evandale,  "  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  have  of^n 
risked  my  olood  to  spill  tiiat  of  others  —  let  me  do  so  now  in  order  to  save 
human  lives." 

"  Yuu  shall  not  go  on  such  an  errand,  my  lord,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "your 
Tank  and  situation  render  your  safety  of  too  much  consequence  to  the 
eountr^  in  an  age  when  good,  principles  are  so  rare.  —  Here's  my  brotherV 
ton,  Dick  Orahame,  who  fears  shot  or  steel  as  little  as  if  the  devil  had  given 
him  armour  of  proof  against  it,  as  the  fanatics  say  he  has  given  to  hi» 
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iiuole  *  He  shall  take  a  flag  of  trace  and  a  trampet,  and  ride  down 
lo  the  edge  of  the  morass  to  summon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
diftperse." 

*"  With  all  my  soal,  Colonel/'  answered  the  Cornet ;  "  and  I'll  tie  my 
cravat  on  a  pike  to  serve  for  a  white  fl^ — the  rascals  never  saw  such  a 
pennon  of  Flanders  lace  in  their  lives  before." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,''  said  Evandale,  while  the  yoang  officer  prepared  for 
his  expedition,  **  this  young  gentleman  is  your  nephew  and  your  apparent 
heir ;  tor  God's  sake,  permit  me  to  go.  It  was  my  counsel,  and  I  ought  to 
stand  the  risk." 

"  Were  he  my  only  son,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  this  is  no  cause  and  no  tim 
to  spare  him.  I  hope  my  private  affections  will  never  interfere  with  m^ 
pablic  duty.  If  Dick  Grahame  falls,  the  loss  is  chiefly  mine ;  were  your 
lordship  to  die,  the  King  and  country  would  be  the  sufferers.  —  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, each  to  his  post  If  our  summons  is  unfavourably  received,  we 
will  instantly  attack;  and,  as  the  old  Scottish  blaaon  has  it,  Qod  shaw 
the  right  1" 


With  inauj  •  ctifT  thwack,  manjr  a  hug. 
Hard  erab-tna  and  old  irua  rang. 

HUOXB&AB. 

Cornet  Richard  Grahams  descended  the  hill,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
txteropore  flag  of  truce,  and  making  his  manajsed  horse  keep  time  bT 
bounds  and  curvets  to  the  tune  which  he  whistled.  The  trumpeter  toU 
lowed.  Five  or  six  horsemen,  having  something  the  appearance  of  officers, 
detached  themselves  from  each  flank  of  the  Presbyterian  army,  and,  meet- 
ing in  the  centre,  approached  the  ditch  which  divided  the  hollow  as  near 
as  the  morass  would  pennit.  Towards  this  group,  but  keeping  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  swamp,  Comet  Grahame  directea  his  horse,  his  motions 
being  now  the  conspicuous  part  of  attention  to  both  armies ;  and  without 
disparagement  to  the  courage  of  either,  it  is  probable  there  was  a  general 
wish  on  both  sides  that  this  embassy  might  save  the  risks  and  bloodshed 
of  the  impending  conflict 

When  he  had  arrived  right  opposite  to  those  who,  by  their  advancing  to 
receive  his  message,  seemed  to  take  upon  themselves  as  the  leaders  of  the 


*  Thera  waa  antnalljr  a  yoons  oirnet  of  the  Ufe-Gaania  named  Grahame.  and  probably  anme  rohition  of 
r!aTerhmMe.  slam  in  the  ikirmiMh  of  Drainclne(.  In  the  old  biillad  on  the  BnUIa  of  Bothwvll  Bridge  Claver 
muse  is  said  to  have  cuoiiuoed  the  slaughter  of  the  fugliives  in  revenge  of  this  gentlemaa'a  death. 

**  Hiiud  np  your  hand,"  than  MonoMath  said ; 

*'Gie  quarters  to  these  men  fur  me:** 
But  bloody  Clarer*se  swore  an  oath. 

His  Icimman's  death  avenged  should  be. 

rhe  body  of  this  ytmmr  man  was  found  shockingly  mangled  after  the  battle,  his  eyes  palled  out,  and  Ui 
fcatursa  so  moch  defaced,  that  it  was  tinptwsible  to  rectigniite  him.  The  I'ory  writers  my  that  this  was  done 
wihe  Whigs;  beraose,  findigg  the  name  Grahame  wmuKtit  in  the  yoong  centleuian's  neckcloih,  they  took 
w  corpse  fuf  that  of  Glavef^se  himself,  'llie  Whig  authorities  Rive  a  different  account,  from  tnidilUHi,  of 
the  cause  oi  Citmet  GrahameV  bttdy  being  tlius  mangled  He  bad,  say  they,  refused  hn  own  dog  any  food 
00  the  lunming  of  the  baule,  affirming,  with  an  oalh.  that  he  should  have  no  break  fust  but  u|ion  tho  flesh  of 
the  Whigs.  'Vbe  ravenoua  animal.  <t  is  said,  flew  at  his  master  as  soon  as  he  fell,  and  lacerated  bis  /koa  and 
thraat. 

These  two  stories  are  presented  to  the  reader,  leaving  it  to  him  to  judge  whether  it  is  most  likel/  that  a 
party  of  persecuted  nnd  insurgent  fanatim  shciuld  mangle  a  biKly  aoppused  to  be  rhat  of  tlieir  chief  enemy, 
)n  ihe  Mine  manner  as  several  persiMis  pres«ent  at  DrumrJog  had  shortly  before  treated  the  person  of  Arch- 
Dviiop  Siisrpe ;  or  that  a  domeHiic  J«ig  should,  for  want  of  h  single  breakfiist.  become  so  ferocious  aa  to  feei* 
J«  Df  own  master,  aelsciuvc  his  body  tnm  scores  that  w«  r«  \vmg  aroaad,  eqaally  aooeasil-ia  to  his  raveaow 

*^o2 
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enomj,  Cornet  Qrahame  commanded  his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley.  Thi 
insurgeDts  haying  no  instrument  of  martial  music  wherewith  to  make  the 
appropriate  reply »  one  of  their  number  called  out  with  a  loud,  strong  roiee, 
demanding  to  know  why  he  approached  their  leaguer. 

**  To  summon  you  in  the  Ring's  name,  and  in  that  of  Oolond  John  Qnt 
hame  of  Claverhouse,  specially  commissioned  by  the  rieht  honourable  Priyy 
Council  of  Scotland/'  answered  the  Comet,  **  to  lay  down  your  arms,  and 
dismiss  the  followers  whom  ye  have  led  into  rebellion,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  country." 

'*  Return  to  thorn  that  sent  thee,"  said  the  insurgent  leader,  "  and  tell 
Ihem  that  we  are  this  day  in  arms  for  a  broken  Covenant  and  a  persecuted 
Kirk ;  tell  them  that  we  renounce  the  licentious  and  perjured  Charlea  Stu- 
Kt,  whom  you  call  king,  even  as  he  renounced  the  Covenant,  after  haTing 
once  and  again  sworn  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the  ends 
thereof,  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  nis  life,  haviDg  no 
enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  and  no  friends  but  its  friends. 
Whereas,  far  froji  keeping  the  oath  he  had  called  God  and  angels  to  wit- 
ness, his  first  step,  after  his  incoming  into  these  kingdoms,  was  the  fearful 
grasping  at  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  by  that  hideous  Act  of  Su- 
premacy, together  with  his  expulsing,  without  summons,  libel,  or  process 
of  law,  hundreds  of  famous  faithful  preachers,  thereby  wrin^ng  the  brcaul 
of  life  out  of  the  mouth  of  hungry,  poor  creatures,  and  forcibly  craminine 
their  throats  with  the  lifeless,  saitless,  foisonless,  lukewarm  drammock  <^ 
the  fourteen  false  prelates,  and  their  sycophantic,  formal,  carnal,  scandalous 
creature-curates." 

**  I  did  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,"  answered  the  officer,  "  but  to  know, 
in  one  word,  if  you  will  disperse  yourselves,  on  condition  of  a  free  pardon 
to  all  but  the  murderers  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  or  whether 
you  will  abide  the  attack  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  which  wiU  instantly  ad- 
vance upon  you." 

"  In  one  word,  then,"  answered  the  spokesman,  "  we  are  here  with  our 
swords  on  our  thighs,  as  men  that  watch  in  the  night.  We  will  take  one 
part  and  portion  together,  as  brethren  in  righteousness.  Whosoever  assails 
us  in  our  good  cause,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head.  So  return  to  them 
Uiat  sent  thee,  and  God  give  them  and  thee  a  sight  of  the  evil  of  your 
ways !" 

"  Is  not  your  name,"  said  the  Comet,  who  began  to  recollect  having  seen 
the  person  whom  he  was  now  speaking  with,  '*  John  Balfour  of  Burley  T" 

**  And  if  it  be,"  said  the  spokesman,  "  hast  thou  ought  to  say  against 
it?" 

"  Only,"  said  the  Cornet,  *'  that  as  you  are  excluded  from  pardon  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  it  is  to  these  countiy 
people,  and  not  to  you,  that  I  offer  it ;  and  it  is  not  with  you,  or  such  as 
you,  that  I  am  sent  to  treat." 

*'  Thou  art  a  young  soldier,  friend,"  said  Burley,  "  and  scant  well  learned 
in  thy  trade,  or  thou  wouldst  know  that  the  bearer  of  a  fla^  of  truoe  cannot 
treat  with  the  army  but  through  their  officers ;  and  that  if  he  presume  to 
do  otherwise,  he  forfeits  his  safe-conduct." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Burley  unslung  his  oarabine^juid  held  it  in 
readiness. 

"I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by  th« 
menaces  of  a  murderer,"  said  Cornet  Grahtune.  —  **  llear  me,  good  people  1 
—1  proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  full 
and  free  pardon  to  all,  excepting" 

'*  I  give  thee  fair  warning,"  said  Burley,  presenting  his  piece. 

"  A  free  pardon  to  all,"  continued  the  young  officer,  still  addressing  tht 
Di>dy  of  the  insurgents — "  to  all  but" — 

"  Then  the  Lord  grant  grace  to  thy  soul — amen  1"  said  Burley 
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With  tliese  words  he  fired,  and  Cornet  RLehard  Grabane  dropped  frou. 
bis  horse.  The  shot  was  mortaL  The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  h's/. 
only  strength  to  turn  himself  on  the  ground  and  mutter  forth,  "  My  poot 
mother !"  when  life  forsook  him  in  the  effort  Ilis  startled  horse  fled  back 
lo  the  regiment  at  the  gallop,  ss  did  his  scarce  less  affrighted  attendant. 

"  What  have  you  done  7"  said  one  of  Balfour's  brother  ofiicers. 

**  My  duty,"  said  Balfour,  firmly.  **  Is  it  not  written,  '  Thou  shalt  hh 
lealous  even  to  slaying?'  Let  those,  who  dare,  mow  venture  to  speak  of 
truce  or  pardon  V* 

Glaverhouse  saw  his  nephew  fall.  He  turned  his  eye  on  fivandale,  while 
a  transitory  glance  of  indescribable  emotion  disturbed,  for  a  second's  space, 
the  serenity  of  his  features,  and  briefly  said,  **  You  see  the  event." 

"  I  will  avenge  faim,  or  die  1"  exclaimed  £vandale ;  and,  putting  his  horse 
into  motion,  rode  furiously  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his  own  troop,  and 
that  of  the  deceased  Cornet,  which  broke  down  without  orders ;  and,  each 
striving  to  be  the  foremost  to  revenge  their  young  officer,  their  ranks  soon 
fell  into  confusion.  These  forces  formed  the  first  line  of  the  royalists.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Claverhouse  exclaimed,  "  Halt  I  halt  I  this  rashness  will 
undo  us."  It  was  all  that  he  could  accomplish,  by  galloping  along  the 
second  line,  entreating,  commanding,  and  even  menacing  the  men  wiw  hie 
sword,  that  he  could  restrain  them  from  following  an  example  so  con- 
tagious. 

**  Allan,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  rendered  the  men  in  some  degree 
more  steady,  "  lead  them  down  the  hill  to  support  Lord  £vandale,  who  ie 
about  to  need  it  very  much.  —  Bothwell,  thou  art  a  cool  and  a  daring 
fellow" 

"  Ay,"  muttered  Bothwell,  **  you  can  remember  that  in  a  moment  like 
this." 

"  Lead  ten  file  up  the  hollow  to  the  right,"  continued  his  commanding 
officer,  "  and  try  every  means  to  get  through  the  bos ;  then  form  and  charge 
the  rebels  in  flank  and  rear,  while  they  are  engaged  with  us  in  front." 

Bothwell  made  a  signal  of  intelligence  and  obedience,  and  moved  off 
with  his  party  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Meantime,  the  disaster  which  Claverhouse  had  apprehended  did  not  fail 
to  take  pl<ice.  The  troopers,  who,  with  Lord  Kvanoale,  had  rushed  down 
upon  the  enemy,  soon  found  their  disorderly  career  interrupted  by  the  im- 
practicable character  of  the  ground.  Some  stuck  fast  in  the  morass  as 
they  attempted  to  struggle  through,  some  recoiled  from  the  attempt  and 
remained  on  the  brink,  others  dispersed  to  seek  a  more  favourable  place  to 
pass  the  swamp.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  foremost  rank  knelt,  the  second  stooped,  and  the  third 
8t(x>d  upright,  poured  in  a  close  and  destructive  fire  thut  emptied  at  least 
a  score  of  saddles,  and  increased  tenfold  the  disorder  into  which  the  horse- 
men had  fallen.  Lord  Kvandale,  in  the  meantime,  at  the  heiid  of  a  very 
"ew  well-mounted  men,  had  been  able  to  clear  the  ditch,  but  was  no  sooner 
across  than  he  was  charged  by  the  left  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  small  number  of  opponents  that  had  made  their  way 
through  the  broken  ground,  set  upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  crying 
"  Woe,  woe  to  the  uncircumcised  Philistines !  down  with  Dagon  and  aU  his 
adherents !" 

The  young  nobleman  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  most  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  he  himself  could  not  have  escaped  the  same  fate  but  for  a  heavy 
lire  of  carabines,  which  Claverhouse,  who  had  now  advanced  with  the 
tecond  line  near  to  the  ditch,  poured  so  effectually  upon  the  enemy,  that 
both  horse  and  foot  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink,  and  Lord  Kvandale,  dis- 
engaged from  his  unequal  combat,  and  finding  himself  nearly  alone,  took 

NuM  praoHdinc— Coriwf  Orakamt. 
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the  oiiportan^cy  to  effect  his  retreat  through  the  monu».  But  ootwithiitatid 
ing  tne  loss  they  had  sustained  by  Glayerhouse's  first  fire,  the  iDsurj^enti 
became  soon  aware  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  of  position  were  to 
decidedly  theirs,  that,  if  they  could  but  persist  in  making  a  brief  but  rp^(>> 
lute  defence,  the  Life-Guards  mast  necessarily  be  defeated.  Their  leaden 
flew  through  their  ranks,  exhorting  them  to  stand  firm,  and  pointing  out 
how  efficacious  their  fire  roust  be  where  both  men  and  horse  were  exposed 
to  it;  for  the  troopers,  according  to  custom,  fired  without  having  dw- 
mounted.  Claverhouse,  niore  than  once,  when  he  perceived  his  best  mem 
dropping  by  a  fire  which  they  could  not  effectually  return,  made  desperate 
efforts  to  pass  the  bog  at  various  points,  and  renew  the  battle  on  firm 
ground  and  fiercer  torms.  But  the  close  fire  of  the  insurgents,  joined  to 
tne  natural  difficulties  of  the  pass,  foiled  his  attempts  in  every  point. 

"  We  must  retreat,"  he  said  to  Evandale,  **  unless  Both  well  can  effect  a 
diversion  in  our  favour.  In  the  meantime,  draw  the  men  out  of  fire,  and 
leave  skirmishers  behind  these  patohes  of  alderbushes  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check." 

These  directions,  being  accomplished,  the  appearance  of  Bothwell  with 
his  party  was  earnestly  expected.  But  Bothwell  had  his  own  disadvantages 
to  struggle  with.  His  detour  to  the  right  had  not  escaped  the  penetrating 
observation  of  Burley,  who  made  a  corresponding  movement  with  the  left 
wing  of  the  mounted  insurgents,  so  that  when  Bothwell,  after  riding  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  valley,  found  a  place  at  which  the  bog  could  be  passed, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  he  perceived  he  was  still  in  front  of  a  superior 
enemy.  His  daring  character  was  in  no  degree  checked  by  this  unexpected 
opposition. 

"  Follow  me,  my  lads  I"  he  called  to  his  men ;  "  never  let  it  be  said  thai 
we  turned  our  backs  before  these  canting  roundheads !" 

With  that,  as  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  he  shouted  *'  Both- 
well !  Bothwell !"  and  throwing  nimself  into  the  morass,  he  struggled 
through  it  at  the  head  of  his  party,  and  attacked  that  of  Burley  with  such 
fury,  that  he  drove  them  back  above  a  pistol  shot,  killing  three  men  with 
his  own  hand.  Burley,  perceiving  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  on  this  point, 
and  that  his  men,  thougn  more  numerous,  were  unequal  to  the  regulars  in 
using  their  arms  and  managing  their  horses,  threw  himself  across  Both- 
well's  way,  and  attacked  him  hand  to  hand.  Each  of  the  combatants  was  con* 
sidered  as  the  champion  of  his  respective  party,  and  a  result  ensued  more  usual 
in  romance  than  in  real  story.  Their  followers,  on  either  side,  instantly 
paused,  and  looked  on  as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  were  to  be  decided  by  tb*^ 
event  of  the  combat  between  these  two  redoubted  swordsmen.  The  co^o 
batante  themselves  seemed  of  the  same  opinion ;  for,  after  two  or  three  ea^cjr 
cuts  and  pushes  had  been  exchanged,  they  paused,  as  if  by  joint  consent..  ^; 
recover  the  breath  which  preceding  exertions  had  exhausted,  and  to  prei;^«rc 
for  a  duel  in  which  each  seemed  conscious  he  had  met  his  mateh. 

**  Yon  are  the  murdering  villain,  Burley,"  said  Bothwell,  griping  hisov/ard 
firmly,  and  setting  his  teeth  close — *'  you  escaped  me  once,  but" — (he  r  virore 
an  oath  too  tremendous  to  be  written  down) — "thy  head  is  worth  ite'*  nght 
of  silver,  and  it  shall  go  home  at  my  saddle-bow,  or  my  saddle  shall  g(  rxune 
empty  for  me." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Burley,  with  stem  and  gloomy  deliberation,  **  I  avi  that 
John  Balfour,  who  promised  to  lay  thy  head  where  thou  shouldst  m  »er  lift 
it  again ;  and  God  do  so  unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  do  not  rede  .m  my 
word  I" 

"  Then  a  bed  of  heather,  or  a  thousand  merks  I"  said  Bothwell,  •  trikinf 
at  Burley  with  his  full  force. 

*'  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Qideon  1"  answered  Balfour,  as  h€  parried 
and  returned  the  blow. 

There  have  seldom  met  two  combatante  more  equally  matdied  i*i^  neuKlk 
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M  body,  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons  and  horses,  determinea 
courage,  and  unrelenting  hostility.  Afler  exchanging  many  desperate  Llows 
each  receiving  and  inflicting  several  wounds,  though  of  no  great  consequence, 
thev  grappled  together  as  if  ^ith  the  desperate  impatience  of  mortal  hate, 
and  Bothwell,  seizing  his  enemy  by  the  shoulder-belt,  while  the  grasp  of 
Balfour  was  upon  his  own  collar,  they  came  headlong  to  the  ground.  The 
companions  of  Burley  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  were  repelled  by  the 
dragoons,  and  the  battle  became  again  general.  But  nothing  could  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to 
unclose  the  deadly  clasp  in  which  they  rolled  together  on  the  ground,  teai^ 
ing,  struggling,  and  foaming,  with  the  inveteracy  of  thorou^-bred  bull- 
dogs< 

Several  horses  passed  over  them  in  the  mel6e  without  their  quitting  hold 
of  each  other,  until  the  sword-arm  of  Bothwell  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a 
charger.  He  then  relinquished  his  grasp  with  a  deep  and  suppressed  groan, 
and  both  combatants  started  to  their  feet  Bothweirs  right  nand  dropped 
helpless  by  his  side,  but  his  left  griped  to  the  place  where  his  dagger  hung ; 
it  had  escaped  from  the  sheath  in  the  struggle, — and,  with  a  look  uf  mingled 
rage  and  despair,  he  stood  totally  defenceless,  as  Balfour,  with  a  laugh  of 
savage  joy,  flourished  his  sword  aloft,  and  then  passed  it  through  his  adver- 
sary's body.  Bothwell  received  the  thrust  without  falling — it  had  only 
grazed  on  his  ribs.  He  attempted  no  further  defence,  but,  looking  at  Burley 
with  a  grin  of  deadly  hatred,  exclaimed — **  Base  peasant  churl,  thou  hast 
spilt  the  blood  of  a  line  of  kings  I" 

"  Die,  wretch !— die  I''  said  Balfour,  redoubling  the  thrust  with  better  aim ; 
and,  setting  his  foot  on  Bothwell's  body  as  he  fell,  he  a  third  time  transfixed 
him  with  his  sword — "  Die,  bloodthirstv  dog !  die  as  thou  hast  lived  I — die, 
like  the  beasts  that  perish — hoping  nothing — believing  nothing—" 

"  And  FEARING  nothing  I"  said  Bothwell,  collecting  the  last  effort  of  respi- 
ration to  utter  these  desperate  words,  and  expiring  as  soon  as  they  were 
spoken. 

To  catch  a  stray  horse  by  the  bridle,  throw  himself  upon  it,  and  rush  to 
the  assistance  of  his  followers,  was,  with  Burley,  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
And  as  the  fall  of  Bothwell  had  given  to  the  insurgents  all  the  courage  of 
which  it  had  deprived  his  comrades,  the  issue  of  this  partial  contest  did  not 
remain  long  unaecided.  Several  soldiers  were  slain,  the  rest  driven  back 
over  the  morass,  and  dispersed,  and  the  victorious  Burley,  with  his  party, 
crossed  it  in  their  turn,  to  direct  against  Glaverhouse  the  very  manoeuvre 
which  he  had  instructed  Bothwell  to  execute.  He  now  put  his  troop  in 
order,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists ;  and  send- 
ing news  of  his  success  to  the  main  body,  exnorted  them,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  to  cross  the  marsh,  and  work  out  the  glorious  work  of  the  Lord  by 
a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Glaverhouse,  who  had  in  some  degree  remedied  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  first  irregular  and  unsuccessful  attack,  an<f  reduced  tlie 
combat  in  front  to  a  distant  skirmish  with  fire-arms,  chiefly  maintained  by 
some  dismounted  troopers  whom  he  had  posted  behind  the  cover  of  tho 
shrubbery  copses  of  alders  which  in  some  places  covered  the  edge  of  the 
morass,  and  whose  close,  cool,  and  well-aimed  fire  greatly  annoyed  the 
enemy,  and  concealed  their  own  deficiency  of  numbers, — Glaverhouse,  while 
he  maintained  the  contest  in  this  manner,  still  expecting  that  a  diversion 
by  Bothwell  and  his  party  might  facilitate  a  general  attack,  was  accosted 
by  one  of  the  dragoons,  whose  bloody  face  and  jaded  horse  bore  witness  he 
was  come  from  hard  service. 

"What  is  the  matter,  llalliday?"  said  Glaverhouse,  for  he  knew  every 
man  in  his  regiment  by  name — "Where  is  Bothwell?" 

**  Bethwell  is  down,"  replied  Halliday,  "  and  many  a  pretty  fellow  with 
him." 

Vol.  II.-  ^0 
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**lhtiz  the  king/'  0(ud  Claverhouse,  with  hia  usual  oompoeoro,  "baa lost 
A  Ptout  soldier.     Ttie  enemy  have  passed  the  marsh,  I  suppose  V 

''M^ith  a  strong  bodj  of  horse,  commanded  by  the  devil  incarnate  that 
killed  Bothwell,"  answered  the  terrified  soldier. 

"  Hush  I  hush  \"  said  Claverhouse,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lipo — ^  not  a 
word  to  any  one  but  me — Lord,  Evandale,  we  must  retreat.  The  fates  will 
have  it  so.  Draw  together  the  men  that  are  dispersed  in  the  skirmishing 
work.  Let  Allan  form  the  regiment,  and  do  you  two  retreat  up  the  hill  it 
two  bodies,  each  halting  alternately  as  the  other  falls  back.  I'll  keep  the 
rogues  in  check  with  the  rear-guard,  making  a  stand,  and  facing  from  time 
to  time.  They  will  be  over  the  ditch  presently,  for  I  see  their  whole  tine 
in  motion  p.nd  preparing  to  cross  ;  therefore  lose  no  time." 

**  Where  is  Both  well  with  his  party  ?"  said  Lord  E^andale,  astonished  at 
the  coolness  of  his  commander. 

**  Fairly  disposed  of,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  his  ear — *'  the  king  has  lost  a 
servant,  and  the  devil  has  got  one.  But  away  to  business,  Evandale  —  ply 
your  spurs  and  get  the  men  together.  Allan  and  you  must  keep  them 
steady.  This  retreating  is  new  work  for  us  all ;  but  our  turn  wiU  oome 
round  another  day." 

Evandale  and  Allan  betook  themselves  to  their  task ;  but  ere  tfaej  had 
arranged  the  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  retreating  in  two  alternate  bodies, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  Uie  marsh.  Claveriiouse, 
who  had  retained  immediately  around  his  person  a  few  of  his  most  active 
and  tried  men,  charged  those  who  had  crossed  in  person,  while  they  were 
yet  disordered  by  the  broken  ground.  Some  they  killed,  others  they  repulsed 
into  the  morass,  and  checked  the  whole  so  as  to  enable  the  main  body,  now 
greatly  diminished  as  well  as  disheartened  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  to 
commence  their  retreat  up  the  hill. 

But  the  enemy's  van  being  soon  reinforced  and  supported,  compelled  Clar 
verhouse  to  follow  his  troops.  Never  did  man,  however,  better  maintain  the 
character  of  a  soldier  than  he  did  that  day.  Conspicuous  by  his  black  horse 
and  white  feather,  he  was  first  in  the  repeated  cnarges  which  he  made  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  arrest  the  promss  of  the  pursuers,  and  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  regiment.  The  object  of  aim  to  every  one,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  impassive  to  their  shot.  The  superstitious  fanatics,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  gifted  by  the  Evil  Spirit  with  supernatural  means  of 
defence,  averred  that  they  saw  the  bullets  recoil  from  his  jack-boots  and 
buff-coat  like  hailstones  from  a  rock  of  granite,  as  he  galloped  to  and  fro 
amid  the  storm  of  the  battle.  Many  a  whig  that  day  loaded  his  musket 
with  a  dollar  cut  into  slugs,  in  order  that  a  silver  bullet  (such  was  their 
belief)  might  bring  down  the  persecutor  of  the  holy  kirk,  on  whom  lead 
had  no  power. 

"  Try  him  wiih  the  cold  steel,"  was  the  cry  at  every  renewed  charge  — 
"  powder  is  wasted  on  him.  Ye  might  as  weel  shoot  at  the  Auld  Enemy 
himsell."* 

But  though  this  was  loudly  shouted,  yet  the'awe  on  the  insurgents'  minds 
was  such,  tnat  they  gave  way  before  Claverhouse  as  before  a  supernatural 


*  The  belief  of  the  Cofvraentera  that  their  pnncipal  emmiet,  and  Claverhotiae  in  pertirnilar.  Imd 
from  llie  devil  a  charm  which  rendered  th«m  protif  again»t  leadea  hulleta.  led  them  to  perrert  f^veti  the  cw- 
oamatances  of  hja  death.  Huwte  of  L4jRfaKoa.  after  Ririnf  mniic  amjant  of  the  heltle  of  Killi'jemkM. 
■dda:- 

**  The  hartle  waa  very  hlondr.  and  hj  Markay'i  third  firo  CluverhMuae  A^ll.  of  whnni  hiaCorians  icivw  Imle 
■oooont ;  hut  it  haa  heen  aaio  for  certain,  that  his  own  waitiiw-eeiTant.  lakinr  a  reaolaiiuii  to  mi  ibe  worid 
ef  Ihia  iruculent  hlnody  ui'inater,  and  knowinf  he  had  proof  of  leail.  shot  him  with  ■  silTer  battitn  he  had 
-^efore  lakcn  n(f  hi*  own  cout  for  that  porpow.  However,  he  fell,  and  with  him  fapmry,  and  Kinc  iamee^ 
irtereal  in  S^  Aland  "  —  Goift  Jwb/muTd  on  FtrartuHtrM.  p  xxxix 

Ohunml  Note.—"  PerhNpe  aunie  nay  think  ihH  anent  onNif  of  a  allot  a  paradox,  and  l.«  ready  tu  ulvecc  here 
M  fornif  Hv,  otmoemine  Bwhop  Shnrpe  and  Dalziel  — '  How  can  the  Oevil  iiave  or  ftive  a  ponrer  t«t  i«ve  liifeT 
Ice  Wiiliiitit  entering  uptm  the  thin*  in  its  n*ality.  I  shall  wilr  observe.— Ut,  That  it  ■  net- Mr  in  hia  power, 
•r  of  his  uatura.  to  be  a  SMViour  of  men's  ltv«s,  aa  he  is  called  Apuilyon  the  destroyer.  2i,  'lliat  even  im  ttyi 
ease  he  i«  Mid  only  tti  mve  rnchantment  aicainst  one  kind  of  Ihetai.  and  this  doaa  not  a^ve  bfe .  war  iIm  taai 
would  not  iHke  Sharpc  or  ClNverhuuse's  lives,  yet  steel  and  silver  woekl  do  it:  not.  for  DautMl.  toiitlh  9m 
Imd  nut  oil  the  Aeld,  he  dwi  not  escape  .he  arrows  of  the  Ainiifhtv  "—   '   ' 
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beiof  ,  and  few  men  ventured  to  cross  swords  with  him.  Still,  however,  he 
was  fighting  in  retreat,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  mgve> 
nient.  The  soldiers  behind  him,  as  they  beheld  the  increasing  number  of 
enemies  who  poured  over  the  morass,  became  unsteady  ;  and  at  every  sue- 
cessive  movement,  M^jor  Allan  and  Lord  £vandale  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  halt  and  form  line  regularly,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  motions  in  the  act  of  retreating  became,  by  degrees,  much  more 
rapid  than  was  consistent  with  good  order.  As  the  retiring  soldiers 
approached  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  from  which  in  so  luckless  an 
hour  they  had  descended,  the  panic  began  to  increase.  Every  one  became 
impatient  to  place  the  brow  ot  the  hiU  between  him  and  the  continued  fire 
of  the  pursuers ;  nor  could  any  individual  think  it  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  the  last  in  the  retreat,  and  thus  sacrifice  his  own  safety  for  that  of  others. 
In  this  mood,  several  troopers  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  fled  outright, 
and  the  others  IxK^ame  so  unsteady  in  their  movements  and  formations,  that 
their  officers  every  moment  feared  they  would  follow  the  same  example. 

Amid  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  continued  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  fell  in  a 
succession  of  unintermitted  musketry,  while  loud  shouts  accompanied  each 
bullet  which  the  fall  of  a  trooper  showed  to  have  been  successfully  aimed 
—  amid  all  the  terrors  and  disorders  of  such  a  scene,  and  when  it  was 
dubious  how  soon  they  might  be  totally  deserted  by  their  dispirited  sol- 
diery,  Evandale  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  composure  of  his  com- 
manding-officer. Not  at  Lady  Margaret's  breakfast-table  that  morning  did 
his  eye  appear  more  livelv,  or  his  demeanour  more  composed.  He  had 
closed  up  to  Evandale  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  orders,  and  picking 
out  a  few  men  to  reinforce  his  rear-guard. 

'*  If  this  bout  lasts  five  minutes  lunger,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  '*  oar 
rogues  will  leave  you,  my  lord,  old  Allan,  and  myself,  the  honour  of  fighting 
this  battle  with  our  own  hands.  I  must  do  something  to  disperse  the  mus- 
keteers who  annoy  them  so  hard,  or  we  shall  be  all  shamed.  Don't  attempt 
to  succour  me  if  you  see  me  go  down,  but  keep  at  the  head  of  your  men ; 
{^et  off  as  you  can  in  God's  name,  and  tell  the  king  and  the  council  I  died 
u  my  duty  I" 

So  saying,  and  commanding  about  twenty  stout  men  to  follow  him,  he 

Save,  with  this  small  body,  a  charge  so  desperate  and  unexpected,  that  he 
rove  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers  back  to  some  distance.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  assault  he  singled  out  Burley,  and,  desirous  to  strike  terror  into  his 
followers,  he  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  cut  through  his 
steel  head-piece,  and  threw  him  from  his  horse,  stunned  for  the  moment, 
though  unwounded.  A  wonderful  thing  it  was  afterwards  thought,  that 
one  so  powerful  as  Balfour  should  have  sunk  under  the  blow  of  a  man  to 
appearance  so  slightly  made  as  Claverhouse ;  and  the  vulgar,  of  course,  set 
down  to  supernatural  aid  the  effect  of  that  energy  which  a  determined  spirit 
can  five  to  a  feebler  arm.  Claverhouse  had  in  this  last  charge,  however, 
involved  himself  too  deeply  among  the  insurgents,  and  was  fairly  sur> 
rounded. 

Lord  Evandale  saw  the  danger  of  his  commander,  his  body  of  dragoons 
bein^  then  halted,  while  that  commanded  by  Allan  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
treating. Regardless  of  Claverhouse 's  disinterested  command  to  the  con 
trary,  he  ordered  the  party  which  he  headed  to  charge  down  hill  and  extri- 
eate  their  Colonel,  oome  advanced  with  him*-*- most  halted  and  stood 
ancertiiin  —  many  ran  away.  With  those  who  followed  Evandale,  he  dis* 
^engaged  Claverhouse.  IJis  i^istance  just  came  in  time,  for  a  rustic  had 
mounded  his  horse  ii^  a  i^oqt  ghastly  nianner  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and 
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aiioqaal  to  halt  them.     Evandale's  troop  was  scattered  aud  in  toW.  ?o:t 
funiun. 

"  What  18  to  be  done,  Colonel?"  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"We  are  the  last  men  in  the  field,  I  think,"  said  Claverhouse;  ''a.>d 
when  men  fi^bt  as  long  as  they  can,  there  is  no  shame  in  fljing.  Hector 
himself  would  say,  '  Devii  take  the  hindmost,'  when  there  are  bnt  twenty 
against  a  thousand.  —  Save  yourselves,  my  lads,  and  rally  as  soon  as'yoa 
can.  —  Come,  my  lord,  we  must  e'en  ride  K>r  it." 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  wounded  horse ;  and  the  generons  animal, 
as  if  conscious  that  the  life  of  his  rider  depended  on  hii»  exertions,  pressed 
forward  with  speed,  unabated  either  by  pain  or  loss  of  blood.*  A  few 
officers  and  soldiers  followed  him,  but  m  a  very  irregular  and  tumultuary 
manner.  The  flight  of  Claverhouse  was  the  signal  for  all  the  stragglert 
who  yet  offered  desultory  resistance,  to  fly  as  fast  as  they  oonld,  and  yield 
up  the  field  of  battle  to  the  victorious  inmirgents. 


^^/^A«v^M'W^A/^/vwv^<>^AA/^M^.^/^A/\/vw^/^/^A/\4%^rf>/s^^A^AMrw  ^    <«•' 


C^ttpttr  ttit  ^tntntttiitli. 


But  huk !  thmugh  thb  fiist-llashiiur  ligbtninf  of  war, 
Wluil  sired  to  the  Ueeeit  flies  frantic  sod  fU  T 

Campbbll 


During  the  severe  skirmish  of  which  we  have  given  the  details,  Morton, 
together  with  Guddie  and  his  mother,  and  the  Keverend  Gabriel  Kettle- 
drummle,  remained  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  to  the  small  cairn,  or  bar- 
row, beside  which  Claverhouse  had  held  his  preliminary  council  of  war,  so 
that  they  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  action  which  took  place  in  the 
bottom.     They  were  guarded  by  Corporal  Inglis  and  four  soldiers,  who,  as 


*  It  sppean.  fnun  the  letter  of  Claverhouae  afterwards  qaoied,  that  the  horw  on  which  he  mde  tf 
elofr  wns  lun  lilacic,  hut  surrel.  The  uothor  ha*  been  misled  as  tii  the  coloar  bjr  the  munjr  extnumluuiiy  tm- 
ditiuns  ciirreiii  in  Scotland  concerainR  Claverhouse 's  fNni(>us  hlack  charger,  which  was  ffenermliy  believed  tm 
have  Iteen  a  i^ill  fo  its  rider  froni  the  Ai|ihnr  tif  £vil.  who  is  said  to  have  performed  the  Cmmnma  opristiaB 
apiin  Its  daiii.  I'his  horse  was  so  fleet,  and  its  rider  so  expert,  that  ihey  are  suid  to  hare  ntitaCrip^ed  and 
ooUtl,  or  turned,  it  hare  aiM>n  the  Bran-Ijiw,  near  I  lie  h«ad  of  Moffutt  Water,  where  the  descent  is  so  prccqi^ 
touK.  that  no  inertly  earthly  horse  could  keep  its  feet,  or  merely  mi>rtal  rider  coolJ  keep  the  aaddle. 

There  w  ii  cunoiis  passufre  id  I  he  testimony  of  Joiiii  Dick,  one  o(  the  suflennx  Pretrib^TtenanSf  in  whidi  tbm 
author,  by  Uescnhinir  each  of  ihe  persecatoni  by  their  predoniiiiiint  qaalitms  or  passitius.  shows  buw  tittle 
their  besi-lovtNl  nitnhotes  wiiuld  avail  them  in  Ihe  rreut  day  of  jodpineiit.  When  he  introduces  OUrrrfaooMt, 
it  iH  to  rP|-r>>ncli  liim  with  hia  piu«ion  fur  horses  in  geiiural,  and  for  that  steed  in  piirticular,  which  was  ktUai 
at  Driimclof  in  itie  iiiHiiner  deMcnbed  in  the  lext :  — 

**  Ah  for  that  blotidtliirsty  wretch,  CUverhouse,  how  thinks  he  to  shelter  himself  that  day  Y  Is  it  poaqlde 
the  pitiful  tbinr  ciiu  be  mi  mud  as  to  ihiiik  to  secure  hinisfif  by  the  fleeiness  of  liis  horse  (a  cn^uiore  he  baa 
■ti  much  res|iei*r  for.tlint  he  rfgunled  more  the  loss  of  his  horwe  nt  Drnniclue.  tlutn  all  the  men  that  (tl\  rhei* 
BJid  Kure  there  f^ll  pre'lier  men  on  eiilier  side  than  hiiiiself  f)  No.  sure  —  Could  he  fall  upon  a  chemtal  ihat 
ooiild  fiirart  the  npirit  out  of  ull  ttu;  lioii«es  in  the  wtind.  and  infuse  them  into  his  one,  thuoKb  he  were  «• 
liiMi  liiinKe  never  so  well  niouiitnd.  lie  nee«l  nt»t  dream  «>f  esnipini;/' — The  Testmumg  to  the  Dottrmi,  Waatktp, 
Ducrpiine,  and  Government  of  Ihe  Church  nt'  ScotUovi,  ^r*"-  <"  >'  *<mj  /<C/  in  write  Ay  that  trulf  ptomewtJ  iwiiwBfri 
'aiih/ul,  and  now  glorified  Murlvr.  Mr.  Jofm  Dick.  To  tohtch  is  addfd,  lot  la$t  Sprreh  and  Btkavtomr  on  Ike  Sm/" 
told,  on  5th  Marrh  16K4,  w'uch  Onn  he  »vded  this  tefttmonf.    57  pp.  tto.     No  year  or  place  of  bublieatuio 

'1  he  rtiHiier  umy  (•erlinp<i  receiTK  some  farther  infitnnation  on  the  subject  of  C«im*it  (irahiuue'a  d«Mih  ^ad 
the  flight  of  Dliiveriioiise.  from  the  iciliowing  IjiMn  lines,  a  part  of  a  poem  entitled  Belturn  flinf lis  Wmiwbi  h| 
liidrvw  Guild,  which  exists  iu  manuscript  iu  the  Advocate's  Library :  — 

"  M<tns  est  ncciduus,  surxii  qui  cehius  in  orin, 
(Nomine  Uiuduiiiirii)  fo>«is  puteisque  pmlundis 
Quoi  stntet  hie  I  ell  us.  et  aprmi  icniiniiie  ifctus: 
Hue  collects  (ait).  nunirriMo  nulite  cinitla, 
Tiirba  femx.  mntres,  rme'i.  innu;»°R»|ui*  pnel's, 
Quain  porat  eereviu  GneniiH  disinfrkere  turiua. 
Veiiii  el  p  imo  caiii|Mi  liuci-dei't'  it«»-zil, 
Pi>«t  liiM  ft  iiliiis.  ixeiiii  proviilvi    inerti ; 
At  niiiitepMta  Colion,  cntnpuin  di^persa  per  omnem, 
<*irctinifa-a,  run ;  tur(iiii.>que.  ludaione  --^ptas, 
Aimreditur:  virtus  nun  h>«r,  ncc  prol'uit  eiitiia 
T'ornpuere  fusiini,  vindi  seii  gruinino  teotis, 
'liwipikara  (m***!!,  fuewis.  pars  oluma,  quoruo) 


Comipedes  haisere  Into,  sesaors  rvjedo : 
I'um  mlmna  cohors.  miseren  nesna,  stratos 
Invsdit  laceraique  vinw :  hie  sienilbr.  efaca  1 
Trigectiis  giobulo.  Gminus.  ^uo  fortior  attw. 
Inter  ^io«>tlrelllls  fuerat.  ner  juwtiur  ulius : 
Hunc  maoibus  rapuere  feris.  faciemqoe  virilf 
FoDdarunt.  liogoa,  auriculis.  nianibusane  rsaa 
Aspera  diffbao  spargeutes  saxn  cerebri : 
Vix  dux  ip«*e  fiHca  sidTo,  naiiMiae  ezta  traJiaba^ 
Vulnere  tard.itus  sonipe*  geitensos  hiante: 
lusequitur  duniore  ctrfiuni  Aioatica,  uamque 
CrudeUs  semper  liiuidus.  si  viceril  iiv  oain 
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may  readilj  be  snppoeed,  were  maoh  more  intent  on  watching  the  iluota» 
ting  fortunes  of  the  battle,  than  in  attending  to  what  passed  among  their 
prisoners. 

"If  ^on  lads  stand  to  their  tackle/'  said  Cuddie,  "we'll  hae  some  chance 
o'  gettmg  our  necks  out  o'  the  brecham  again  ;  but  I  misdoubt  them — ^they 
hae  little  skeel  o'  arms." 

"-Much  is  not  necessary,  Cuddie,"  answered  Morton :  "  they  have  a  strong 
position,  and  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  are  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  their  assailants.  If  they  cannot  fight  for  their  freedom  now, 
they  and  theirs  deserve  to  lose  it  for  ever." 

"0,  sirs!"  exclaimed  Mause,  "here's  a  goodly  spectacle  indeed  I  My 
spirit  is  like  that  of  the  blessed  Elihu — it  burns  withm  me ;  my  bowels  are 
as  vrine  which  lacketh  vent — ^they  are  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  G 
that  he  may  look  after  Uis  ain  people  in  this  day  of  jud&:ment  and  deli 
verance ! — And  now,  what  ailest  thou,  precious  Mr.  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  ? 
K  say,  what  ailest  thou,  that  wert  a  Nazarite  purer  than  snow,  whiter  than 
milk,  more  ruddy  than  sulphur,"  (meaning,  perhaps,  sapphires) — "  I  say, 
what  ails  thee  now,  that  thou  art  blacker  than  a  coal,  that  thy  beauty  is 
departed,  and  thy  loveliness  withered  like  a  dry  potshek^  ?  Surely  it  is 
time  to  be  up  and  be  doing,  to  cry  loudly  and  to  spare  not,  and  to  wrestle 
for  the  puir  lads  that  are  yonder  testifying  with  their  ain  blude  and  that  of 
their  enemies." 

This  expostulation  implied  a  reproach  on  Mr.  Kettledrummle,  who,  though 
an  absolute  Boanerges,  or  son  of  thunder,  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  enem^p 
were  afar,  and  indeed  sufficiently  contumacious,  as  we  have  seen,  when  in 
their  power,  had  been  struck  dumb  by  the  firing,  shouts,  and  shrieks,  which 
now  arose  from  the  valley,  and — as  many  an  honest  man  might  have  been, 
in  a  situation  where  he  could  neither  fight  nor  fiy — was  too  much  dismayed 
to  take  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  terrors  of  presbytery,  as 
the  courageous  Mause  had  expected  at  bis  hand,  or  even  to  pray  for  the 
successful  event  of  the  battle.  His  presence  of  mind  was  not,  however, 
entirely  lost,  any  more  than  his  jealous  respect  for  his  reputation  as  a  pure 
and  powerful  preacher  of  the  word. 

"  Hold  your  peace,  woman  I"  he  said,  "  and  do  not  perturb  my  inward 
meditations  and  the  wrestlings  wherewith  I  wrestle. — But  of  a  verity  the 
shooting  of  the  foeman  doth  begin  to  increase !  peradventure,  some  pellet 
may  attain  unto  us  even  here.  Lo  I  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  cairn, 
as  behind  a  strong  wall  of  defence." 

"  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  a',"  said  Cuddie,  who  was  himself  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  sort  of  courage  which  consists  in  insensibility  to 
danger ;  "  he's  but  a  daidling  coward  body.  He'll  never  fill  Rumbleberry's 
bonnet. — Gd  I  Rumbleberry  fought  and  flyted  like  a  fleeing  dragon.  It  was 
a  great  pity,  puir  man,  he  couldna  cheat  the  woodie.  But  they  say  he  gaed 
lining  and  rejoicing  till't,  just  as  I  wad  gang  to  a  bicker  o'  brose,  sup- 
posing me  hungry,  as  I  stand  a  gude  chance  to  be. — £h,  sirs  I  yon's  an 
awfu'  sight,  and  yet  ane  canna  keep  their  een  aff  frae  it !" 

Accordingly,  strong  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Morton  and  Cuddie,  togcthet 
with  the  heated  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  detained  them  on  the  spot  from 
which  they  could  best  hear  and  see  the  issue  of  the  action,  leaving  to  Kettle- 
drummle to  occupy  alone  his  place  of  security.  The  vicissitudes  of  combat, 
which  we  have  already  described,  were  witnessed  by  our  spectators  from 
the  top  of  the  eminence,  but  without  their  being  able  positively  to  determine 
'o  what  they  tended.  That  the  preebyterians  defended  themselves  stoutly, 
was  evident  from  the  heavy  smoke,  which,  illumined  by  frequent  flashes  or 
fire,  now  eddied  along  the  valley,  and  hid  the  contending  parties  in  its  sul- 
churcous  shade.  Gn  the  other  hand,  the  continued  firing  from  the  nearer 
side  of  the  morass  indicated  that  the  enemy  persevered  in  their  attack — (hat 
the  affair  was  fiercely  disputed — and  that  everything  w»s  to  be  apprehended 
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from  a  «ontiiiaed  contest  in  which  undisciplined  rustics  had  to  repel  tin 
assaults  rif  regular  troops,  so  completely  officered  and  armed. 

At  length  horses  whose  caparisons  showed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Lif^ 
Guards,  began  to  fly  masterless  out  of  the  confusion.  Dismounted  soldiers 
next  appeared,  forsaking  the  conflict,  and  struggling  over  the  hill,  in  ordei 
to  escape  from  the  scene  of  action.  As  the  numbers  of  these  fugitms 
increased,  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  no  longer  doubtfol.  A  large  body 
was  then  seen  emerging  from  the  smoke,  forming  irregularly  on  the  hiU 
side,  and  with  difficulty  Kept  stationarr  by  their  officers,  until  Evaadale'r 
corps  also  appeared  in  full  retreat.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  then 
apparent,  and  the  joy  of  the  prisoners  was  corresponding  to  their  approadi- 
ing  deliverance. 

"  They  hae  dune  the  job  for  anes,''  said  Cuddie,  "  an  they  ne'er  doH 
again." 

"  They  flee ! — they  flee !"  exclaimed  Manse,  in  ecstasy.  "  O  the  Uvealeiit 
grants  f  they  are  ridin);  now  as  they  neyer  rode  before.  0  the  false  £^p- 
tians— the  proud  Assyrians — the  Philistines — the  Moabites — ^the  Edomites 
— ^the  Ishmaelites  1  The  Lord  has  brought  sharp  swords  upon  them,  to  as^e 
them  food  for  the  fowls  of  heayen  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  See  bow  the 
clouds  roll,  and  the  fire  flashes  ahint  them,  and  goes  forth  before  the  ehoeen 
of  the  Coyenant,  e'en  like  the  pillar  o'  cloud  and  the  pillar  o'  flame  that  led 
the  people  of  Israel  out  o'  the  lan^  of  Egypt  I  This  is  indeed  a  day  of  deliyer- 
ance  to  the  righteous,  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  wrath  to  the  persecutors  and 
Uie  ungodly  I" 

"  Lord  saye  us,  mither,"  said  Guddie,  "  baud  the  clayering  tonjnie  o*  je, 
and  lie  down  ahint  the  cairn,  like  Kettledrummle,  honest  man  I  Tne  whin- 
more  bullets  ken  unco  little  discretion,  and  will  just  as  sune  knock  oot  um 
hams  o'  a  psalm-singing  anld  wife  as  a  swearing  dragoon." 

'*  Fear  naething  for  me,  Cuddie,"  said  the  old  dame,  transported  to 
ecstasy  by  the  success  of  her  party — "  fear  naething  for  me  I  I  will  stand  like 
Deborah,  on  the  tap  o'  the  cairn,  and  tak  up  my  sang  o'  reproach  i^^nal 
these  men  of  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  horse^oofs  are  broken  by 
their  prancing." 

The  enthusiastic  old  woman  would,  in  fact,  haye  accomplished  her 
purpose  of  mounting  on  the  cairn,  and  becoming,  as  she  said,  a  sign  and 
a  banner  to  the  people,  had  not  Cuddie,  with  more  filial  tenderness  than 
respect,  detained  her  by  such  force  as  his  shackled  arms  would  permit  hins 
to  exert. 

"  Eh,  sirs  I"  he  sud,  haying  accomplished  this  task,  *'  look  ont  ^nder, 
Milnwoodl  —  saw  ye  oyer  mortal  fight  like  the  deeyil  Glaver'se?  londer 
he's  been  thrice  doun  amang  them,  and  thrice  cam  free  aff.  But  I  think 
we'll  soon  be  free  oursells,  Milnwood.  Inglis  and  his  troopers  look  ower 
their  shouthers  yery  aften,  as  if  they  liked  the  road  ahint  them  better  than 
the  road  afore." 

Cuddie  was  not  mistaken ;  for,  when  the  main  tide  of  fugitiyes  passed  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  were  stationed,  ue  corporal  and 
his  party  fired  their  carabines  at  random  upon  the  adyancing  insurgents, 
and,  abandoning  all  charge  of  their  prisoners,  joined  the  retreat  of  their 
comrades.  Morton  and  tne  old  woman,  whose  hands  were  at  liberty,  lost 
no  time  in  undoing  the  bonds  of  Cuddie  and  of  the  clergyman,  both  of  whom 
ha«l  been  secured  by  a  cord  tied  round  their  arms  aboye  the  elbows.  By 
the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the  rear-guard  of  the  dragoons,  which  still 
preserved  some  order,  passed  beneath  the  hillock  or  rising  ground  which 
Vas  surmounted  by  the  cairn  already  repeatedly  mentioned.  They  exhibited 
all  the  hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  a  forced  retreat,  but  still  continued 
in  a  body.  Claverhouse  led  the  yan,  his  naked  sword  deeply  dyed  witl^ 
*jk>od,  as  were  his  face  and  clothes.  Ilis  horse  was  all  coyered  with  ^r^. 
and  now  reeled  with  weakness.    Lord  Evandale,  in  not  n  ooh  better  pi|;li^ 
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broaphl^  np  (he  rear,  still  exhorting  the  Boldiers  to  keep  together  and  feai 
nothing.  Several  of  the  men  were  woonded,  and  one  or  two  dropped  from 
their  horeee  as  they  surmonnted  the  hill. 

Manse's  seal  broke  forth  once  more  at  this  spectacle,  while  she  stood  oa 
the  heath  with  her  head  uncoTered,  and  her  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
no  bad  representation  of  a  superannuated  bacchante,  or  Thessalian  witch  in 
the  agonies  of  incantation.  She  soon  discovered  Glaverhouse  at  the  head 
of  the  fugitive  partjj  and  exclaimed  with  bitter  irony,  *'  Tarry,  tarry,  yc 
wha  were  a^e  sae  bhthe  to  be  at  the  meetings  of  the  saints,  and  wad  ride 
every  muir  in  Scotland  to  find  a  conventicle !  Wilt  thou  not  tarry,  now 
thou  hast  found  ane?  Wilt  thou  not  stay  for  one  word  mairT  Wilt  thou 
na  bide  the  afternoon  nreachine? — ^Wae  betide  ye  I"  she  said,  suddenlj^ 
changing  her  tone,  "  and  cut  the  nouehs  of  the  creature  whase  fleetness  ye 
trust  in  N— Sheugh  I  sheu^h  I— awa  wi' ye,  that  hae  spilled  sae  muckle  blude, 
and  now  wad  save  your  am !— awa  wi'  ye  for  a  railing  Rabshakeh,  a  cursing 
Shimei,  a  bloodthirsty  Doeg !  The  sword's  drawn  now  that  winna  be  lang 
overtaking  ye,  ride  as  fast  as  ye  will." 

Claverhouse,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  her 
reproaches,  but  hastened  over  the  hul,  anxious  to  get  the  remnant  of  hie 
men  out  of  eun-^hot,  in  hopes  of  again  collecting  the  fugitives  round  his 
standard.  But  as  the  rear  of  his  folk>wers  rode  over  the  ridge,  a  shot  struck 
Lord  Evandale's  horse,  which  instantiy  sunk  down  dead  beneath  him.  Two 
of  the  whig  horsemen,  who  were  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  hastened  up 
with  the  jpnrpose  of  killing  him,  for  hitherto  there  had  been  no  aimrter 
given.  Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  rushed  forward  to  save  his  life,  it  possi- 
ble, in  order  at  once  to  indulge  his  natural  generosity,  and  to  rec^uite  the 
obligation  which  Lord  £vandale  had  conferred  on  him  that  morning,  and 
under  which  circumstances  had  made  him  wince  so  acutely.  Just  as  he 
had  assisted  £vandale,  who  was  much  wounded,  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  dying  horse,  and  to  gain  his  feet,  the  two  horsemen  came  up,  and  one 
of  them  exclaiming,  "Have  at  the  red-coated  tjrant!"  made  a  blow  at 
the  young  nobleman,  which  Morton  parried  with  difficulty,  exclaiming 
to  the  rider,  who  was  no  other  than  Burley  himself,  **  Give  quarter  to  this 
gentleman,  for  my  sake — ^for  the  sake,"  he  added,  observing  that  Burley  did 
not  immediately  recognise  him,  '*  of  Henry  Morton,  who  so  lately  sheltered 
you." 

"  Henry  Morton  I"  replied  Burley,  wiping  his  bloody  brow  with  his  bloodier 
hand ;  "  did  I  not  say  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  would  come  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  bondage,  nor  be  long  an  indweller  in  the  tents  of  Ham  ?  Thou 
art  a  brand  snatched  out  of  the  burning — But  for  this  booted  apostle  of  pre- 
lacy, he  shall  die  the  death ! — ^We  must  smite  them  hip  and  thigh,  even  from 
the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  It  is  our  commission  to  slay  them 
like  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  they  have,  and  spare  neither  man  noi 
woman,  infant  nor  suckling ;  therefore,  hinder  me  not,"  he  continued,  en- 
deavouring a^in  to  cut  down  Lord  Evandale,  **  for  this  work  must  not  be 
wroueht  negligently." 

"  You  must  not,  and  you  shall  not,  slay  him,  more  especially  while  inca- 
pable of  defence,"  said  Morton,  planting  himself  before  Lord  Evandale  sc 
as  to  intercept  any  blow  that  should  be  aimed  at  him ;  **  I  owed  my  life  to 
him  this  morning — my  life,  which  was  endangered  solely  by  my  having  shel- 
tered you ;  and  to  shed  his  blood  when  he  can  offer  no  effectual  resistance, 
were  not  only  a  cruelty  abhorrent  to  God  and  man,  but  detestable  ingrati- 
tude both  to  him  and  to  me." 

Burley  paused. — **  Thou  art  yet,"  he  said,  "  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  I  compassionate  thy  human  blindness  and  frailty.  Strong  meat  is  noi 
fit  for  babes,  nor  the  mighty  and  grinding  dispensation  under  which  I  draw 
my  sword,  for  those  whose  hearts  are  yet  dwelling  in  hiits  of  clay,  whose 
footsteps  are  tangle  1  in  the  mesh  of  mortal  sympathies,  and  who  clothe 
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tfcaftkwfUkTn^    Bot  to  ^ub  a  nal  tu 

"--^  ir;.tc.  if  'uf!tvr  tbaa  to  wad  ewe  to  Topbet :  thfotSun  I  pre  qoarter  to 

tr^f  J  cir.  ^r.fziLz.z  tb^  jnst  tt  couiitd  bj the  geaerml  comieil  of  God'i 

ri»>A  ke  k*:!^  uLi*  daj  biesed  with  so  ngoal »  defiveraoee. — ^Thoo 

-AL&Je  aj  Rtara  bere.    I  Bart  jet  pvnoe  diese  siiiiwn,  tke 

SMi  d«scr/T  iJms  dfl  Ihej  be  atterij  eoBMUiied  from  the  hat 

ml  u«e  ACid,  CT«B  fric<«  CUvilab  «Bto  Shar/' 

S:.  **7-s^  be  vn  »fwn  to  hie  hone,  and  eonliiiiied  to  pamie  the  chaM. 

"  Cs*^iJe."  eeid  MixiMi.  "  Cor  God's  Mke  cateh  a  hone  ae  quicklj  m  yoa 
cau  I  vU  Bot  tract  Lord  Evaadale'e  life  with  these  obdonte  men.— los 
are  v<«>v«i.  mj  lovd — are  too  aUe  to  eontinoe  jour  retreat  T"  he  eooti- 
ainr^.  a^iresBikj^  hiamelf  to  bis  pnsoacr,  wbo,  haU^stnimed  bj  tbe  &I],  wu 
Wi  begTr.fcittg  lo  reeover  himselL 

""  i  -j:..ck  f<C''  ivfJied  Lord  £faiidale.  "  Bot  is  it  possible  T— do  I  owe  mj 
Lfe  t*.  3fr.  JftonMi  r 

"*  Mr  interfefaftee  woold  have  been  the  same  from  common  bmnanitjr," 
nfZ'j^A  MfTUm : — "*  to  jonr  luidabip  it  was  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitode.* 

C&uiie  at  this  iaaiaiit  returned  with  a  hone. 

"G^f^-mkt,  mmtt — moat^  aad  ride  like  a  fleeing  hawk,  m^  lord/'  ssid  tiM 
py^i  Mfpfti  feikfw.  **  for  ne'er  be  in  nse  if  thej  arena  kiUmg  ereij  sue  o^ 
tbe  v-j«u>d«d  and  pri«Mien  V* 

Ijxd  ETandale  mounted  the  hone,  while  Caddie  oflieionslj  hdd  the 

''^fand  oC  good  fellow,  thy  eoortesj  may  cost  thy  life. — Mr.  MortOD," 
be  emrnBcd,  addressing  Heiuy,  **  diis  nukes  us  more  than  even — rely  on 
it,  I  wil^  afpTcr  forget  yoor  generositj — ^FarewelL" 

He  toraed  his  horse,  and  rode  swiftly  away  in  the  direetion  which  seemed 
lea«t  exr«o«tf^  to  parmiL 

Lord  Evandale  bad  jost  rode  oil^  when  sevenl  of  the  insnrgents,  who 
were  in  tb«  fn»ot  of  the  porNiit,  came  op  denonncine  veneeance  on  Henry 
Morton  aad  Caddie  fiM"  naring  aided  tne  escape  of  a  Pnilistine,  as  they 
called  tbe  jonng  aoblenmn. 

*"  What  wad  ye  bae  bad  ns  to  dot"  cried  Cuddie.  "Had  we  aught  to 
saop  a  man  wi'  that  bad  twa  pistols  and  a  sword?  Sudna  ye  hae  come 
fe^er  op  TOonellA.  instead  of  flyting  at  hoi  7" 

TbU  excuse  woald  hardly  have  passed  current ;  bot  Kettledrummle,  who 
aow  awoke  from  his  trance  of  terror,  and  was  known  to  and  reverenced  by, 
mo«t  of  tbe  waaderers.  together  with  Manse,  who  possessed  their  appro* 
priate  language  as  well  as  the  preacher  himself,  proved  actiye  and  effectual 
inten*«B:$ora. 

**  Touch  tbem  not !  harm  tbem  not  I"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  in  hia 
leiT  best  double-bass  tones.  '*  This  is  tbe  son  of  the  famous  Silas  Morton, 
by  whom  the  Lord  wrought  great  things  in  this  land  at  the  breaking  forth 
of  tbe  reformation  from  pr^acy,  when  there  was  a  plentiful  pouring  forth 
of  tbe  Word  and  a  renewing  of  the  Covenant ;  a  hero  and  champon  of 
tbo<^  blessed  days,  when  there  was  power  and  efficacy,  and  convincing  snd 
convertine  of  sinners,  and  heart-exercises,  and  fellowships  of  sainte,  and  a 
plentiful  flowing  forth  of  the  spices  of  the  garden  of  Eden."" 

**  And  this  is  my  son  Cnddie,"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  her  turn,  *'  the  coa 
of  his  father,  Jnddea  Ueadrigg,  wba  was  a  douce  honest  man,  and  of  me, 
Maaae  Middlemas,  an  onworthy  professor  and  follower  of  the  pure  goepel, 
and  ane  o*  your  ain  folk.  Is  it  not  written,  '  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the 
femilie^  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  LeritesT  Numbers,  fourth  and 
aughteentb— O  sin!  dinna  be  standing  here  prattling  wi'  honest  folk,  when 
j^  suld  be  following  forth  your  victory  with  which  P^vidence  has  blessed 

Thia  party  having  passed  on,  they  were  immediately  beset  by  anotSor,  t» 
whom  «t  was  neoesaary  to  give  the  same  explanation.    Re'lIedniouBk 
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wboae  fair  ir:is  much  diaripftted  since  the  firing  had  ueaeed,  ftgain  tooV 
apon  him  tu  be  interoeesor,  and  grown  bold,  as  he  feit  his  good  word  neoef^ 
Ary  for  the  protection  of  his  late  fellow-captives,  he  laid  claim  to  no  small 
tfbare  of  the  merit  of  the  Tictory,  appealing  to  Morton  and  Cuddie,  whether 
the  tide  of  battle  had  not  turned  while  he  prajed  on  the  Mount  of  JehoTah- 
Niasi,  like  Moses,  that  Israel  might  prcTaU  ovor  Amalek;  bui  granting 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  credit  of  holding  up  his  hands  when  they  wasea 
heayj,  as  those  of  the  prophet  were  supported  bj  Aaron  and  llur.  It  seemt 
probable  that  Kettledrummle  allotted  this  pari  in  the  success  to  his  com 
panions  in  adversity,  lest  they  should  be  temnted  to  disclose  his  carnal  self 
seeking  and  falling  away,  in  regarding  too  closely  his  own  personal  safety 
These  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  liberated  captives  ouickly  flen 
abroad,  with  many  exaggerations,  among  the  victorious  army.  The  reports 
on  the  subject  were  various;  but  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  young 
Morton  of  Milnwood,  the  son  of  the  stout  soldier  of  the  Covenant,  Silas 
Morion,  toother  with  the  precious  Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  and  a  singular 
devout  Christian  woman,  wnom  many  thought  as  good  as  himself  at  extract- 
ing a  doctrine  or  an  use,  whether  of  terror  or  consolation,  had  arrived  to 
support  the  good  old  cause,  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  well-armed 
men  from  the  Middle  Ward.* 
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Cjiapttr  tilt  <£ig^trentli. 

When  polpiit,  drum  wpieaiMtic. 
Was  brat  with  Art  iiMteMl  of  ■  ttirk. 

HuUBBAfl. 

Iv  the  meantime,  the  insurgent  cavalry  returned  from  the  pursuit,  jaded 
tnd  worn  out  with  their  unwonted  efforts,  and  the  infantry  assembled  oc 
ihe  ground  which  they  had  won,  fatigued  with  toil  and  hunger.    Their 


*  This  a&ir.  the  only  on*  in  which  ClaverhonM  was  defeated,  or  lh«  insarfrnt  Cameroniiint  nacorairQl, 
«as  fouitht  pratty  mocii  in  the  manner  mentkmad  in  the  text.  Tlie  Rdjrahsti  Imt  about  ihiriv  or  Airty  ntrn. 
Hie  cmnmaiider  of  ih«  Pneabytenan.  ur  rather  oovenNnlinir  party,  was  Mr.  Robert  HumilUtn.'nr  lh«  honour- 
Me  HiMtMf  of  Preatmi.  bnitber  of  Sir  William  Hamilion.  Ui  whuae  title  ami  rstnte  he  aaerwuiila  nurref  d(*d ; 
•Hit.  aocoFdini;  to  hi*  buvrapher.  Howie  «*r  LoriiKi«n,  he  never  took  p>i««ciwiiHi  of  either,  aa  hi*  ouulU  not  du 
0  witiii*nt  arknowledcmv  the  right  of  Kjna  William  (an  aiiroreiiaiii«d  m4m:irRli)  t4i  the  cniwn.  Hiimiltou 
had  been  bred  br  Bmliop  Buniet.  while  the  laUer  lived  ai  Gliuwow;  hiv  bn4her.  Sir  Thomaa.  haTiiw  married 
*  sister  of  that  historian  "  He  waa  then.**  anya  tlie  Bwhop.  **  a  lively,  hopeful,  young'  man ;  but  f«ttin|r  mis 
'.hat  Citmvtuij,  and  into  their  notiuna.  he  became  a  mink,  brained  enthusiaitt.'' 

Sevaml  wnll-meanins  persons  have  been  much  arandalized  at  the  manner  m  which  the  v  etor*  are  md  tc 
have  ooodtM^ed  thenaeiven  towards  the  prisoners  at  Drumclug.  But  the  principle  of  J  bene  poor  funatirs  (I 
mean  Ihe  hiirh-flyinf. or  Camemnian  pany)  waa  t%>  obtain  not  nirrely  loleratioii  for  their  rhunh.  hui  tM 
Mine  sapremucy  which  Presthftery  bad  aoquirsd  m  iicuiland  aA«r  the  treaty  of  Rippim,  bvtwixt  Charles  I. 
Mhl  his  ticoitiKh  sQtaierts,  in  1640 

'I  be  Cact  is.  that  ihry  oonceived  themselves  s  chosen  people,  sent  liirth  to  extirpate  the  bcalban,  hke  lh« 
fews  uf  okl.  and  under  a  similar  charsv  to  siMiw  no  quarter 

11m  hjsl«>nan  of  the  Inaurrection  of  B«»ihwell  makes  the  followinf  eiplioit  avowal  of  the  principles  im  whiflk 
Ibeir  (iepend  acted  :-> 

**  Mr.  Hnmilton  dieroversd  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  vnlunr.  bof  h  in  the  ctmflict  wiih,  and  pnrsuii  of.  th« 
aaeaiv ;  but  when  be  end  some  other  were  pnrsoiiig  the  enemy,  others  flew  t<io  creedily  upon  lite  apoil,  auiaU 
m  It  vaas,  insteMl  of  pursning  the  vidoiy ;  and  ai»me.  without  Mr  HMmilt4Mi*s  knowlmjge.  hikI  direrllv  oon- 
tnjj  til  his  ssprssa  coromsnd,  gavs  five  of  iho««  bloody  enemies  quarter,  and  ibrti  let  tlirm  so  Thia  gtestly 
yne««d  Mr.  liamdton  when  be  saw  aoane  of  Babel'a  brats  spareil  alter  thai  the  Lord  had  dehvered  them  into 
*b«ir  iaawls.  that  they  michi  dash  them  am nst  the  Blon**  Pmlm  cxxxvii.  9  In  hisownsorouiil  of  ihn,  ^,« 
acVoiM  the  spanmr  of  these  enanucs.  and  letting  them  go.  to  lie  aoKMur  their  Ant  aieopinjta  aaide.  lor  wbmb 
M.  ie«r«d  that  the  I^ird  would  not  btmour  them  U»  do  much  OMire  for  him ;  and  aayv,  that  he  was  nefCtier  lor 
•akinir  &voars  from,  nor  giving  (avnars  tot,  the  Lonl  a  enemies.'*  2iee  A  Iras  oiid  nmparttal  Aeeount  •/  |V  mw 
^ctUfH  /^tJMMMn*  n*  ScoUami.  their  temg m  orsu.  amd  4tjeat  at  BothwU  Bring,  m  1679.  fry  Wilbam  Wti$o% 


fa^e  Sckmttwmtlfr  m  Ihe  pariak  v  DomolaM.    I'hs  rsadsr  who  would  auttirntiente  the  ou«itatton.  mu»t  mit  cn«- 

ilast 


Buit  may  lUiar  edition  than  that  of  1607 ;  for  sunehow  or  other  the  puhbslier  of  the  laat  editioo  has  onutts^ 
thai  remarkable  part  of  the  uurrativa 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  hinoelf  felt  neither  reoMirss  mir  ahame  for  Imving  put  t»  death  one  of  ttie  priaonen 
«Aer  tbs  battle  with  his  own  hand,  which  nppean  to  have  be«n  a  charge  against  him.  by  aunie  whuss  lanali- 
^vm  -eras  leas  exalted  than  his  own. 

-  /Mtor  that  accusation  thef  brimr  Htainst  me  of  killing  that  poor  man  fas  they  call  him)  a*  Dromclog.  i 
a.ar  trasdy  gocss  that  my  aocusara  ean  b«.jw  olhsr  hot  sonin  of  tha  boosn  of  Snal  or  8ban«i«  or  arom  Misii 

2p2 
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theniselveM  in  the  righteouanesB  that  is  as  filthy  rsffs.  Bat  to  ^n  a  stml  k> 
the  truth  is  better  than  to  send  one  to  Tophet ;  tnerefore  I  give  qaarter  to 
this  youth,  providing  the  grant  is  confirmea  by  the  general  council  of  God'a 
army,  whom  he  hatn  this  day  blessed  with  so  signal  a  deliverance. — Thoa 
art  unarmed — Abide  my  return  here.  I  must  yet  pursue  these  sinners,  the 
Amalekitus,  and  destroy  them  till  they  be  utterly  consumed  from  the  &ee 
of  the  land,  even  from  Ilavilah  unto  Shur.'* 


So  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  chase. 
'*  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  for  God's  sake  catch  a  horse  as  quickly  as  yo« 
can.     I  will  not  trust  Lord  Evandale's  life  with  these  obdurate  men. — lorn 


are  wounded,  my  lord  —  are  you  able  to  continue  your  retreat?"  he  conti* 
uued,  addressing  himself  to  his  prisoner,  who,  half-stunned  by  the  ialU  wai 
but  beginning  to  recover  himself 

**  I  think  so,"  replied  Lord  Evandale.  "  But  is  it  possible  7— do  I  owe  my 
life  to  Mr.  Morton  V 

*'  My  interference  would  have  been  the  same  from  common  humanity,'' 
replied  Morton ; — "  to  your  lordship  it  was  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude.'' 

Guddie  at  this  instant  returned  with  a  horse. 

'*  Ood-sake,  munt — munt,  and  ride  like  a  fleeing  hawk,  m^  lord,"  said  the 
eood-natured  fellow,  "  for  ne'er  be  in  me  if  they  arena  killmg  every  ane  o* 
we  wounded  and  prisoners  I" 

Lord  £vandale  mounted  the  horse,  while  Cuddle  oflioiously  held  the 
stirrup. 

"*Stand  off,  good  fellow,  thy  courtesy  may  cost  thy  life. — Mr.  Morton,** 
he  continued,  addressing  Henry,  '*  this  makes  us  more  than  even — ^rely  on 
it,  I  will  never  forget  your  generosity — ^Farewell." 

He  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  swifUy  avray  in  the  direction  which  seemed 
least  exposed  to  pursuit 

Lord  Kvandale  had  just  rode  off,  when  several  of  the  insurgents,  who 
were  in  the  front  of  the  pursuit,  came  up  denouncing  vengeance  on  Henry 
Morton  and  Guddie  for  having  aided  the  escape  of  a  Pnilistine,  as  they 
called  the  young  nobleman. 

"What  wad  ye  hae  had  us  to  do?"  cried  Guddie.  *'Had  we  aught  to 
stop  a  man  wi'  that  had  twa  pistols  and  a  sword  ?  Sudna  ye  hae  come 
faster  up  yoursells,  instead  of  dyting  at  bus  ?" 

This  excuse  would  hardly  have  passed  current ;  but  Kettledrummle,  who 
now  awoke  from  his  trance  of  terror,  and  was  known  to  and  reverenced  by, 
most  of  the  wanderers,  together  with  Mause,  who  possessed  their  appro 
priate  language  as  well  as  the  preacher  himself,  proved  active  and  effectual 
mtercessors. 

*'  Touch  them  not !  harm  them  not  1"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  in  his 
very  best  double-bass  tones.  "  This  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Silns  Morton, 
by  whom  the  Lord  wrought  great  things  in  this  land  at  the  breaking  forth 
or  the  reformation  from  prelacy,  when  there  was  a  plentiful  pouring  forth 
of  the  Word  and  a  renewing  of  the  Govenant ;  a  hero  and  champion  of 
those  blessed  days,  when  there  was  power  and  efficacy,  and  convincing  and 
converting  of  sinners,  and  heart-exercises,  and  fellowships  of  saints,  and  a 
plentiful  flowing  forth  of  the  spices  of  the  garden  of  Eden."" 

"  And  this  is  my  son  Guddie,"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  her  turn,  *'  the  soa 
of  his  father,  Judden  Ueadrieg,  wha  was  a  douce  honest  man,  and  of  me, 
Mause  Middlemas,  an  unworthy  professor  and  follower  of  the  pure  gospel, 
and  ane  o'  your  ain  folk.  Is  it  not  written,  *  Gut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the 
families  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites  ?'  Numbers,  fourUi  and 
aughtoenth — 0  sirs!  dinna  be  standing  here  prattling  wi'  honest  folk,  when 
je  suld  be  following  forth  your  victory  with  which  Providence  has  blessed 
je." 

This  party  having  passed  on,  they  were  immediately  beset  by  anot^ier,  U 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  same  explanation.    Re*;tledruinml& 
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irboBe  fear  w.is  much  dissipated  since  the  firing  had  ueased,  again  tooV 
upon  him  tu  be  intercessor,  and  grown  bold,  as  he  felt  his  good  word  nece» 
tfarj  for  the  protection  of  his  late  fellow-captiyes,  he  laid  claim  to  no  small 
bhare  of  the  merit  of  the  victory,  appealing  to  Morton  and  Cuddie,  whether 
the  tide  of  battle  had  not  turned  while  he  prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Jehovah- 
Nissi,  like  Moses,  that  Israel  might  prevail  over  Amalek;  but  grantinff 
fhem,  at  the  same  time,  the  credit  of  holding  up  his  hands  when  they  waxea 
heavy,  as  those  of  the  prophet  were  supported  by  Aaron  and  Ilur.  it  seem« 
probable  that  Kettledrummle  allotted  this  part  in  the  success  to  his  com 
punions  in  adversity,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  disclose  his  carnal  self 
seeking  and  falling  away,  in  regarding  too  closely  his  own  personal  safety 
These  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  liberated  captives  ouickly  fleiv 
Abroad,  with  many  exaggerations,  among  the  victorious  army.  The  reports 
on  the  subject  were  various;  but  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  young 
Morton  of  Milnwood,  the  son  of  the  stout  soldier  of  the  Covenant,  Silas 
Morton,  together  with  the  precious  Giabriel  Kettledrummle,  and  a  singular 
devout  Chnstian  woman,  wliom  many  thought  as  good  as  himself  at  extract- 
ing a  doctrine  or  an  use,  whether  of  terror  or  consolation,  had  arrived  to 
support  the  good  old  cause,  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  well-armed 
men  from  the  Middle  Ward.* 
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When  palpit,  dnini  enoleaiastio. 
Was  beat  with  fist  inatead  of  a  stick. 

HUMBEAB. 

In  the  meantime,  the  insurgent  cavalry  returned  from  the  pursuit,  jaded 
\nd  worn  out  with  their  unwonted  efforts,  and  the  infantry  assembled  oc 
ihe  ground  which  they  had  won,  fatigued  with  toil  and  hunger.     Their 


*  This  affliir.  the  unljr  one  in  which  ClaTerhoose  waa  defeotrtl.  or  the  inaarirpnt  Camemnians  nocoeadralf 
Touitht  pratiy  mach  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text.    The  Royalistn  Itvt  about  ihirly  »r  fiirty  mpn. 


The  mmmaitder  of  the  Presliyterian.  or  rather  covenaniinte  party,  was  Mr.  Robert  HMmillon.  of  the  hnnoiir 
able  Hi»u»c  of  Preston,  hnither  of  Sir  William  Hamilon.  tu  wliuae  title  aiKl  estate  he  afierwumtH  KurreHdifd; 
but.  acoordine  tu  his  binf^rapher.  Howie  *>f  LiioliKoia,  he  never  took  posaesuKMi  of  either,  ns  he  tuinld  not  do 
«)  williiioi  arknowledffine  the  right  of  King  William  (an  oiirovenanted  monarch)  Ui  the  cniwii.  Humiliftu 
bad  been  bred  br  Bishop  Buniet.  while  the  latter  hved  at  Gliis^niw ;  hw  bmther.  Sir  Thomas.  haTiuff  married 
«  sister  of  that  historian  **  He  was  then."  snys  the  Bishop,  *  a  lively,  hopeful,  yoQDg  roan ;  but  fettinfc  mto 
'Jiat  c<>mpany,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became  a  rmck-brahied  enthusiast." 

Sef  era!  well-meaning  peranns  have  been  much  arandalized  at  the  manner  in  which  the  victors  are  sud  to 
have  coodiicted  themselves  towaixls  the  prisoners  at  Dramrlug.  But  the  principle  of  Jhese  poor  fanatics  (1 
mean  the  hiiKh-flyin^,  or  Cameronian  party)  was  tii  obtain  not  merely  lolemtion  for  their  chun^h.  hut  iht 
•nine  sopremncv  which  Pre»bytery  bad  acquired  in  Scotland  aA«r  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  betwixt  Charles  1. 
■ad  his  ScoitiKO  sobjertp.  in  1640 

The  fact  ts,  thai  they  conceived  themselves  a  choaen  neople,  sent  forth  to  extirpate  the  heathen,  like  Iht 
lews  of  old.  and  under  a  similar  charae  to  show  no  quarter. 

The  hial«»nan  of  the  Insurrection  of  Bt»ihw«ll  makes  the  following  explicit  avowal  of  the  principlea  en  which 
their  Cxenerai  acted  :— 

**  Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valonr.  both  in  the  conflict  with,  and  nnrsnit  of.  th« 
•aewv ;  bur  when  be  and  some  other  were  pnrsuhig  the  enemy,  others  flew  t<K>  creedily  upon  the  spoil,  small 
m  It  was,  instead  of  punning  the  victory ;  and  some,  without  Mr  Hamiihm's  knowledge,  and  directly  con- 
mry  to  his  exnross  uommand,  gave  five  of  tho^e  bloody  enemies  quarter,  and  then  let  ihrm  so.  This  |(ieatly 
cneved  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  saw  some  of  Babeiti  brsis  spareii  alter  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into 
hvuT  handa,  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the  kIiwrs  P^lm  cxxxvii.  9  In  hw  own  account  of  ihi%  h« 
•ckone  tite  spanng  of  these  enemies,  and  letting  them  go.  to  lie  among  their  first  steppiiigs  aside,  for  whidi 
M.  teared  that  the  L^rd  would  not  honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him ;  and  says,  that  he  was  neither  flar 
liking  fiivoon  from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord  s  enemies. "  See  A  trut  and  impartial  Account  ^  $he  per^ 
^cmted  frrsh^teriasu  m  Scotiand,  their  being  in  arms^  and  drfeat  at  BoUuoeU  Britn,  m  1679.  bf  Witliam  WUmmt 
lot*  SchootamMler  m  the  yorisA  «/  Dfm^.  The  reader  who  would  aothrnticnte  the  niiotatMm.  mu»t  not  con- 
sult any  ither  edition  than  that  of  1^ ;  for  somehow  or  other  the  pubLsher  of  the  last  edition  has  omitted 
tbn  remarkable  part  of  the  narrative.  ,  .        . 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  himself  felt  neither  remorse  nor  shame  for  having  put  ti>  death  one  of  tlie  pnannen 
%fter  the  battle  with  hw  own  hand,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  charge  against  him,  by  some  whose  fiiniUi- 
•i<<m  was  less  exalted  than  his  own. 

**  Aa  for  tliat  aocosation  they  bring  againat  me  of  killing  that  poor  man  (as  they  call  him)  a%  Dromclog.  i 
uay  easily  guesa  that  my  accuaera  can  be-iio  other  but  some  iA  the  house  ot  Saal  or  Shimei,  or  w  tne  hxwk 
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lie  hftdi  mKde  it  deep  and  large;  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood: 
the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it." 

Kettledrummle  had  no  sooner  ended  his  sermon,  and  descended  &om  the 
auge  rock  which  had  served  him  for  a  pulpit,  than  his  post  was  occupied  bj 
a  pastor  of  a  very  difierent  description.  The  reverend  Gabriel  was  advanced 
in  yeara,  somewhat  corpulent,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  square  face,  and  a  set  of 
stupid  ond  unanimated  features,  in  which  the  body  seemed  more  to  predo> 
minatn  over  the  spirit  than  was  seemly  in  a  sound  divine.  The  yoaio  who 
8ucceoi\>3d  him  in  exhorting  this  extraordinary  convocation,  Ephraim  Mao- 
briar  by  name,  was  hardly  twenty  years  old ;  yet  his  thin  features  already 
indicated,  that  a  constitution,  naturally  hectic,  was  worn  out  by  vieils,  by 
^sts,  bT  ^ha  rigour  of  imprisonment,  and  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  ingitive 
iife.  Vourg  as  he  was,  he  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for  several  months, 
and  BuAereci  many  severities,  which  gave  him  great  influence  with  those  of 
his  own  ^ect.  He  threw  his  faded  eyes  over  the  multitude  and  over  the 
some  of  buttle ;  and  a  light  of  triumph  arose  in  his  glance,  his  pale  yet 
sti iking  fui hires  were  coloured  with  a  transient  and  hectic  blush  of  joy. 
He  folded  If  si  hands,  raised  his  face  to  heaven,  and  seemed  lost  in  mental 
prayer  and  thunks^iving  ere  he  addressed  the  people.  When  he  spoke,  his 
rain  t  and  broken  voice  seemed  at  first  inadequate  to  express  his  conceptiona 
But  the  det^p  uilonce  of  the  assembly,  the  ea^rness  with  which  the  eaz 
gathered  eviuy  word,  as  the  famished  Israelites  collected  the  heavenly 
manna,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  preacher  himself.  His  wonJk 
became  more  (Uotinct,  his  manner  more  earnest  and  energetic ;  it  seemed  as 
if  religious  until  was  triumphing  over  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity.  Hia 
natural  eloquiiDcc  was  not  altogether  untainted  with  the  coarseness  of  his 
sect ;  and  yet>  by  the  influence  of  a  good  natural  taste,  it  was  freed  from 
the  grosser  mid  more  ludicrous  errors  of  his  contemporaries;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which,  in  their  mouths,  was  sometimes  degraded  by 
misapplication,  gave,  in  Macbriar's  exhortation,  a  rich  and  solemn  effect, 
like  that  whicJU  iu  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  streaming  through  the 
storied  repre»eniation  of  saints  and  martyrs  on  the  Qothio  window  of  some 
ancient  cathedml. 

He  painted  the  desolation  of  the  church,  during  the  late  period  of  her 
distresses,  in  tho  most  affecting  colours.  He  described  her,  like  Hain^ 
watching  the  waning  life  of  her  infant  amid  the  fountainless  desert;  like 
Judah  under  her  palm-tree,  mourning  for  the  devastation  of  her  temple ; 
like  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  comfort.  But  he  chiefly 
rose  into  rough  sublimity  when  addressing  the  men  yet  reeking  from 
battle.  He  called  on  them  to  remember  the  great  things  which  God  had 
done  for  them,  and  to  persevere  in  the  career  which  their  victory  had 
opened. 

"  Your  garments  are  dyed  —  but  not  with  the  juice  of  the  wine-press ; 
your  swords  are  filled  with  blood,"  he  exclaimed — "  but  not  with  the  blood 
of  goats  or  lambs ;  the  dust  of  the  desert  on  which  ye  stand  is  made  lat 
with  gore — ^but  not  with  the  blood  of  bullocks,  for  the  Lord  hath  a  sacrifior 
.n  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea.  These  were  not 
die  firstlings  of  the  flock,  the  small  cattle  of  burnt-offerings,  whose  bodies 
lie  like  dung  on  the  ploughed  field  of  the  husbandman ;  this  is  not  the 
savour  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense,  or  of  sweet  herbs,  that  is  steaming  in 
your  nostrils ;  but  these  bloody  trunks  are  the  carcasses  of  those  who  held 
the  bow  and  the  lance,  who  were  cruel,  and  would  show  no  mercy,  whose 
voice  roared  like  the  sea,  who  rode  upon  horses,  every  man  in  array  as  if  to 
battle  —  they  are  the  carcasses  even  of  the  mighty  men  of  war  that  came 
against  Jacob  in  the  day  of  bis  deliverance,  and  the  smoke  is  that  of  the 
devouring  fires  that  have  consumed  them.  And  those  wild  hills  that  sur 
round  you  arc  not  a  sanctuary  planked  with  cedar  and  plated  with  silvir: 
ntir  arc  ye  ministering  priests  at  the  altar,  with  censers  and  with  tci^l.es 
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but  ye  hold  in  your  hands  the  sword,  and  the  bow,  and  the  weapons  of 
death.  And  yet  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  not  when  the  ancient  Temp)€ 
was  in  its  first  glory  was  there  offered  sacrifice  more  acceptable  than  thai 
which  you  have  this  day  presented,  giving  to  the  slaughter  the  tyrant  and 
the  oppressor,  with  the  rocks  for  your  altars,  and  the  sky  for  your  vaulted 
fianctuary,  and  your  own  good  swords  for  the  instruments  of  sacrifice. 
Leave  not,  thereifore,  the  plough  in  the  furrow — turn  not  back  from  the 
path  in  which  you  have  entered  like  the  famous  worthies  of  old,  whom  God 
raised  .up  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name  and  the  deliverance  of  his  afflicted 
people — halt  not  in  the  race  you  are  running,  lest  the  latter  end  should  be 
worse  than  the  beginning.  Ayherefore,  set  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow 
a  trumpet  upon  the  mountains ;  let  not  the  shepherd  tarry  by  his  sheep- 
fold,  or  the  seedsman  continue  in  the  ploughed  neld ;  but  make  the  watch 
strong,  sharpen  the  arrows,  burnish  the  shields,  name  ye  the  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of  tens ;  call  the  foot* 
men  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  and  cause  the  horsemen  to  come  up  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters ;  for  the  passages  of  the  destroyers  are  stopped,  tlieir 
rods  are  burned,  and  the  face  of  their  men  of  battle  hath  been  turned  to 
flight.  Heaven  has  been  with  you,  and  has  broken  the  bow  of  the  mighty } 
then  let  every  man's  heart  be  as  the  heart  of  the  valiant  Maccabeus,  every 
man's  hand  as  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Sampson,  every  man's  sword  as  that 
of  Gideon,  which  turned  not  back  »om  the  slaughter :  for  the  banner  of 
Reformation  is  spread  abroad  on  the  mountains  in  its  first  loveliness,  and 
the  nites  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it 

"  W  ell  is  he  this  day  that  shall  barter  his  house  for  a  helmet,  and  sell  his 
garment  for  a  sword,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  children  of  the  Covenant, 
even  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise :  and  woe,  woe  unto  him  who,  for  carnal 
ends  and  self-seeking,  shall  withhold  himself  from  the  great  work,  for  the 
curse  shall  abide  with  him  —  even  the  bitter  curse  of  Meroz,  because  he 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Up,  then,  and  be 
doing!  the  blood  of  martyrs,  reeking  upon  scaJSolds,  is  crj^ing  for  ven- 
geance; the  bones  of  saints,  which  lie  whitening  in  the  highways,  are 
pleading  for  retribution ;  the  groans  of  innocent  captives  from  desolate  isles 
of  the  sea,  and  from  the  dungeons  of  the  tyrants  hi^h  places,  cry  for  de- 
liverance ;  the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians,  sheltering  themselves  in 
dens  and  deserts  from  the  sword  of  their  persecutors,  famished  with  hunger, 
starving  with  cold,  lacking  fire,  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  because  they 
serve  God  rather  than  man  —  all  are  with  you,  pleading,  watching,  knock- 
ing, storming  the  gates  of  heaven  in  your  behali.  Heaven  itself  shall  fight 
for  you,  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  Then  whoso 
will  deserve  immortal  fame  in  thid  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  let  them  enter  into  God's  service,  and  taxe  arles  at  the 
hand  of  his  servant, — a  blessing,  namely,  upon  him  and  his  household,  and 
his  children,  to  the  ninth  generation,  even  the  blessing  of  the  pi*omise,  for 
ever  and  ever  I  Amen." 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  rewarded  by  the  deep  hum  of  stern 
approDation  which  resounded  through  the  armed  assemblage  at  the  conclu- 
gion  of  an  exhortation  so  well  suited  to  that  which  they  had  done,  and  that 
which  remained  for  them  to  do.  The  wounded  forgot  their  pain,  the  faint 
and  hungry  their  fatigues  and  privations,  as  they  listened  to  doctrines  which 
elevated  them  alike  above  the  wants  and  calamities  of  the  world,  and  iden- 
tified their  cause  with  that  of  the  Deity.  Many  crowded  around  the 
preacher,  as  he  descended  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  and,  clasp- 
jng  him  with  hands  on  which  the  gore  was  not  yet  hardened,  pledged  then 
sacred  vow  that  they  would  play  the  part  of  Heaven's  true  soldiers.  Ex- 
hausted by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  animated  fervour  which  be  had 
exerted  in  his  discourse,  the  preacher  could  only  reply,  in  broken  accents, 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  brethren !     It  is  his  cause.    Stand  strongly  up  and 
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plaj  the  men— the  wont  that  can  befidl  as  it  but  a  brief  and  Uoodj  pew 
Base  to  heaven." 

Balfour,  and  the  other  leaders,  had  not  lost  the  time  which  was  emplojed 
in  these  spiritual  exercises.  Watch-fires  were  lighted,  sentinels  were  posted, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  afresh  the  armj  with  such  proTisnons  as 
had  been  hastilj  collected  from  the  nearest  farm-nouses  and  Tillages. — The 
present  necessity  thus  provided  for,  they  turned  their  thon^ts  to  the  fatnre. 
They  had  dispatched  parties  to  spread  the  news  of  their  victory,  and  to 
obtain,  either  by  force  or  favour,  supplies  of  what  they  stood  most  in  need 
of.  In  this  they  had  succeeded  beyond  their  hopes,  having  at  one  village 
seised  a  small  magasine  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammunition,  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  royal  torces.  This  success  not  only  g^^e  them  relief 
at  the  time,  but  such  hopes  for  the  future,  that  whereas  rormeriy  some  of 
their  number  had  begun  to  slacken  in  their  seal,  they  now  nnanimoiisly 
resolved  to  abide  together  in  arms,  and  commit  themselves  and  their  caose 
to  the  event  of  war. 

And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  extravagance  or  narrow-minded 
bigotry  of  many  of  their  tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  praise  of  de- 
voted courage  to  a  few  hundred  peasants,  who,  without  leeners,  without 
money,  without  magasines,  without  any  fixed  plan  of  action,  and  almost 
without  arms,  borne  out  only  by  their  innate  zeal,  and  a  detestation  of  the 
oppression  of  their  rulers,  ventured  to  declare  open  war  against  an  estah 
hshed  Grovernment^  supported  by  a  regular  army  and  the  whole  force  cf 
three  kingdoms. 
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Whj,  Umd,  wt9  Mm  old  iwui  can  do  aooMwlittL 

UuntTlY.BiHZZ. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,  which  the  m'vrch  oi 
the  Life-Guards,  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  had  left  to  silenee 
and  anxiety.  The  assurances  of  Lord  Evandale  had  not  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  apprehensions  of  Edith.  She  knew  him  eenerous,  and  faithful 
to  his  word ;  but  it  seemed  too  plain  that  he  suspected  the  object  of  her  in- 
tercession to  be  a  successful  nval ;  and  was  it  not  expecting  from  b*m  an 
effort  above  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  watch  over  Moitop's 
safety,  and  rescue  him  from  all  the  dansers  to  which  his  state  of  imprison- 
ment, and  the  suspicions  which  he  had  incurred,  must  repeatedly  expose 
him?  She  therefore  resigned  herself  to  the  most  heartrrending  apprehen- 
sions, without  admitting,  and  indeed  almost  without  listenins  to,  the  malti- 
farious  grounds  of  consolation  which  Jenny  Dennison  brought  forward,  ooe 
after  another,  like  a  skilful  general  who  charges  with  the  several  divi^ons 
of  his  troops  in  regular  succession. 

First,  Jenny  was  morally  positive  that  young  Milnwood  would  come  ta 
no  harm — then,  if  he  did,  there  was  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  Lord 
Uvandale  was  the  better  and  more  appropriate  match  of  the  two — then, 
there  was  every  chance  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  said  Lord  Evandale  might 
be  killed,  and  there  wad  be  nae  mair  fash  about  that  job  —  then,  if  the 
whigs  gat  the  better,  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  might  come  to  the  Castle,  in  1 
earry  otf  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  by  the  strone  hand. 

"For  I  forgot  to  tell  ye,  madam,"  continued  the  damsel,  puttin^r  hev 
bHndkerohi*>f  to  her  eyes,  **  that  puir  Cuddle's  in  the  hands  of  the  Philip  ip«*.« 
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^  weel  fk%  younff  Milnwood,  and  he  was  brought  here  a  prisoner  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  fain  to  speak  Tarn  Hailidaj  fair,  and  fleech  him,  to  let  me 
near  the  pair  cretiture  ;  but  Cuddie  wasna  sae  thankfti'  as  he  needed  till  hae 
been  neither,"  she  added,  and  at  the  same  time  change  1  her  tone,  and 
briskly  withdrew  the  handkerchief  from  her  face — *'  so  I  will  ne'er  waste 
my  een  wi'  greeting  about  the  matter.  There  wad  be  aye  enow  o'  young 
mon  lefi,  if  they  were  to  hang  the  tae  half  o'  them." 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  were  also  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction 
and  anxiety.  Lady  Marearet  thought  that  Colonel  Orahame,  in  command- 
ing an  execution  at  the  aoor  of  her  house,  and  refusing  to  grant  a  reprie7e 
at  ner  request,  had  fallen  short  of  the  deference  due  to  her  rank,  and  had 
even  encroached  on  her  seignorial  rights. 

'*  The  Colonel,"  she  said,  *'  ought  to  have  remembered,  brother,  that  tlie 
barony  of  Tillietudlem  has  the  baronial  privilege  of  pit  and  gallows ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  lad  was  to  be  executed  on  my  estate,  (which  I  consider  as 
an  unhandsome  thing,  seeing  it  is  in  the  possession  of  females,  to  whom 
such  tragedies  cannot  be  acceptable,)  he  ought,  at  common  law,  to  have 
been  delivered  up  to  my  bailie,  and  justified  at  his  sight." 

"  Martial  law,  sister,"  answered  Major  Bellenden,  **  supersedes  every 
other.  But  I  must  own  I  think  Colonel  Grahame  rather  deficient  in  atten- 
tion to  yon ;  and  I  am  not  over  and  above  pre-eminently  flattered  by  his 
granting  to  young  Evandale  (I  suppose  because  he  is  a  lord,  and  has  interest 
with  the  privy-council)  a  request  which  he  refused  to  so  old  a  servant  of  the 
king  as  I  am.  But  so  long  as  the  poor  young  fellow's  life  is  saved,  I  can 
eomfort  myself  with  the  fag^nd  of  a  ditty  as  old  as  myself "  And  there- 
withal,  he  hummed  a  stanza : 

*  *  Ami  what  tbooirh  winter  will  pinch  wvere 

Through  liicks  of  gnj  and  a  cUiuk  that's  old  1 
Yet  keep  ap  thy  heart,  lold  cavalier, 
For  a  cap  of  sack  shall  fence  the  ooM.* 

"I  must  be  your  guest  here  to-day,  sister.  I  wish  to  hear  the  issue  of 
this  gathering  on  Cjiidon-hill,  though  I  cannot  conceive  their  standing  a 
body  of  horse  appointed  like  our  guests  this  morning. — Woe's  me  I  the  tune 
has  been,  that  I  would  have  liked  ill  to  have  sate  in  biggit  wa's  waiting  for 
the  news  of  a  skirmish  to  be  fought  within  ten  miles  of  me  I  But,  as  the 
old  song  goes, 

**  *  For  time  will  rost  the  brightest  blade. 
And  years  will  break  the  stronfteat  bow ; 
Was  ever  wi^ht  so  starkly  made. 
But  time  and  years  would  orerthrow  V  " 

"  We  are  well  pleased  you  will  stay,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  '*  I 
will  take  my  old  privilege  to  look  after  my  household,  whom  this  collation 
has  thrown  into  some  disorder,  although  it  is  uncivil  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  0, 1  hate  ceremony  as  I  hate  a  stumbling  horse,"  replied  the  Major. 
**  Besides,  your  person  would  be  with  me,  and  your  mind  with  the  cold 
meat  and  reversionary  pasties.  — ^Where  is  Edith  ?" 

"  Gone  to  her  room  a  little  evil-disposed,  I  am  informed,  and  laid  down 
in  her  bed  for  a  gliff,"  said  her  grandmother :  **  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  she 
shall  take  some  drops." 

'*  Pooh  I  pooh  I  she's  only  sick  of  the  soldiers,"  answered  Major  Bellen- 
den. '*  She  s  not  accustomed  to  see  one  acquaintance  led  out  to  be  sliot,  an  j 
another  marching  off  to  actual  service,  with  some  chance  of  not  finding  liis 
way  back  again.  She  would  soon  be  used  to  it,  if  the  civil  war  were  to 
break  out  again." 

"  Qod  forbid,  brother !"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

*'  Ay,  Heaven  forbid,  as  you  say  I  — and  in  the  meantime,  I'll  take  a  hit 
At  trick-track  with  llarrison." 

*'  He  has  ridden  out,  sir,"  said  GudyilU  "  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any  tidinfcs 
of  the  battle." 
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*'  0 — Q  the  battle  1"  said  the  Major ;  **  it  puts  this  family  as  mnch  o^t  of 
order  as  if  there  had  never  been  such  a  thine  in  the  country  before — and 
jet  there  was  such  a  place  as  Kilsythe,  John. ' 

*  Ay,  and  as  Tippermuir,  your  honour,"  replied  Gudyill,  "  where  I  wai 
his  honour  my  late  master's  rear-rank  man." 

'  And  Alford,  John,"  pursued  the  Major,  "where  I  commanded  the 
horse ;  and  Innerlochy,  where  I  was  the  Great  Marquis's  aid-de<amp ;  and 
Auld  Earn,  and  Bris  o'  Dee." 

**  And  Philiphaugh,  your  honour,"  said  John. 

'  Umph  I"  replied  the  Major ;  "  the  less,  John,  we  say  about  that  matter, 
the  better." 

However,  being  once  fairly  embarked  on  the  subject  of  Montroee'a  cam 
paigns,  the  Major  and  John  Gudyill  carried  on  the  war  so  stoutly,  aa  for  a 
oonbiderable  time  to  keep  at  bay  the  formidable  enemy  called  Time,  with 
whom  retired  veterans,  ouring  we  quiet  close  of  a  bustling  life»  asoally 
wage  an  unceasing  hostility. 

u  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  tidin|^  of  important  oTenta  fly 
with  a  celerity  almost  beyond  the  power  of  credibility,  and  that  repotts. 
correct  in  the  general  point,  though  inaccurate  in  details,  precede  the  cer- 
tain intelligence,  as  if  carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air.  Such  rumours  anti- 
3ipate  the  reality,  not  unlike  to  the  **  shadows  of  coming  events,"  which 
occupy  the  imagination  of  the  Highland  Seer.  Harrison,  in  his  ride, 
encountered  some  such  report  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  turned 
his  horse  back  to  Tillietualem  in  great  dismay.  He  made  it  his  first  bu»- 
ness  to  seek  out  the  Major,  and  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  a  prolii 
account  of  the  siege  and  storm  of  Dundee,  with  the  ejaculation,  "  Heaven 
send.  Major,  that  we  do  not  see  a  siege  of  Tillietudlem  before  we  are  many 
days  older  I" 

*'  How  is  chat,  Harrison?  — what  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  veteran. 

"  Troth,  sir,  there  is  strong  and  increasing  belief  that  Claver'se  is  clean 
broken,  some  say  killed ;  that  the  soldiers  are  all  dispersed,  and  that  the 
rebels  are  hastening  this  way,  threatening  death  and  devastation  to  a'  that 
will  not  take  the  Covenant. 

"  I  will  never  believe  that,"  said  the  Major,  starting  on  his  feet — "  I  will 
never  believe  that  the  Life-Guards  would  retreat  before  rebels ;  —  and  yet 
why  need  I  say  that,"  he  continued,  checking  himself,  "  when  I  have  se<^n 
such  sights  myself?  —  Send  out  Pike,  and  one  or  two  of  the  servants  for 
intelligence,  and  let  all  the  men  in  the  Castle  and  in  the  village  that  can  be 
trusted,  take  up  arms.  This  old  tower  may  hold  them  plav  a  bit,  if  it  were 
but  victualled  and  garrisoned, — and  it  commands  the  pass  between  the  high 
and  low  countries.  It's  lucky  I  chanced  to  be  here.— 4]k>,  muster  men,  Har- 
rison.— You.  Gudyill,  look  what  provisions  you  have,  or  can  get  bronj^t  in. 
and  be  ready,  if  the  news  be  confirmed,  to  knock  down  as  many  bullocks 
as  you  have  salt  for.  —  The  well  never  goes  dry.  —  There  arc  some  old- 
fashioned  guns  on  the  battlements  ;  if  we  had  but  ammunition,  we  should 
do  well  enough." 

"  The  soldiers  left  some  casks  of  ammunition  at  the  Grange  this  morning, 
to  bide  their  return,"  said  Harrison. 

"  Hasten,  then,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  bring  it  into  the  Castle,  with  everr 
pike,  sword,  pistol,  or  gun,  that  is  within  our  reach ;  don't  leave  so  moen 
as  a  bodkin — Luckv  that  I  was  here ! — I  will  speak  to  my  sister  instantly/* 

Lady  Margaret  fiellcnden  was  astounded  at  intelligence  so  unexpected 
and  so  alarming.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  imposing  force  which  had 
that  morning  left  her  walls,  was  sufficient  to  have  routed  all  the  disaffected 
in  Scotland,  if  collected  in  a  body ;  and  now  her  first  reflection  was  upon 
the  inadequacy  of  their  own  means  of  resistance  to  an  army  stroni;  encrtir*- 
to  have  defeated  Claverhouse  and  such  select  troons. 
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**  Woe's  me  I  woe's  me  1"  said  she;  '*  what  will  all  tu^t  we  can  do  ay«> 
ua,  brother?— what  will  resistance  do  bat  bring  sure  destraction  on  th« 
boase,  and  on  the  bairn  Edith ;  for,  Qod  knows,  I  thinkna  on  my  ain  aalo 
Ufe." 

'*  Gome,  sister,"  said  the  Major,  '*  jou  must  not  be  cast  down ;  the  place 
18  strong,  the  rebels  ignorant  and  ill-provided ;  my  brother's  house  shall  not 
be  made  a  den  of  thieves  and  rebels  while  old  Miles  Bellenden  is  in  it. 
My  hand  is  weaker  than  it  was,  but  I  thank  my  old  grey  hairs  that  I  have 
4ome  knowledge  of  war  yet  Here  comes  Pike  with  intelligence. — What 
news.  Pike  f    Another  Philiphauffh  job,  eh  7" 

'*  Ay,  ay,''  said  Pike,  composedly ;  **  a  total  scattering.  I  thought  this 
vorning  little  gude  would  come  of  their  newfangled  gate  of  slinging  their 
earabines." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  ? — ^Who  gave  you  the  news  V  asked  the  Major. 

"  0,  mair  than  half-Ordosen  dragoon  fellows  that  are  a'  on  the  spur  whilk 
to  get  first  to  Hamilton.  They'U  win  the  race,  I  warrant  them,  win  the 
battle  wha  like." 

''Continue  your  preparations,  Harrison,"  said  the  alert  yeteran;  "get 
your  ammunition  in,  and  the  cattle  killed.  Send  down  to  the  boroueh- 
town  for  what  meal  you  can  gather.  We  must  not  lose  an  instant.— Had 
not  Edith  and  you,  sister,  better  return  to  Cham  wood,  while  we  have  the 
means  of  sending  you  there  ?" 

'*No,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  looking  very  pale,  but  speakins 
with  the  greatest  composure ;  **  since  the  auld  house  is  to  be  held  out,  I 
will  take  my  chance  in  it  I  have  fled  twice  from  it  in  my  days,  and  I 
have  aye  found  it  desolate  of  its  bravest  and  its  bonniest  when  I  returned ; 
Bae  that  I  will  e'en  abide  now,  and  end  my  pilgrimage  in  it" 

"  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  safest  course  both  for  Edith  and  you," 
said  the  Major;  "for  the  whigs  will  rise  all  the  way  between  this  and 
Glasgow,  and  make  your  travelung  there,  or  your  dwelling  at  Charnwood, 
rery  unsafe." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Lady  Margaret  "  And,  dear  brother,  as  the  nearest 
blood-relation  of  my  deceased  husband,  I  deliyer  to  you,  by  this  symbol,"— 

ihere  she  gave  into  his  hand  the  venerable  gold-headed  staff  of  the  deceased 
Sari  of  Torwood)  —  "the  keeping  and  government  and  seneschalship  of 
my  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  appurtenances  thereof,  with  full  power 
to  kill,  slay,  and  damage  those  who  shall  assail  the  same,  as  freely  as  I 
might  do  myself.    And  I  trust  you  will  so  defend  it,  as  becomes  a  house  in 

which  his  most  sacred  Majesty  has  not  disdained" 

"Pshaw!  sister,"  interrupted  the  Major,  "we  have  no  time  to  speak 
about  the  King  and  his  breakfast  just  now." 

And,  hastily  leaving  the  room,  he  hurried,  with  all  the  alertness  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  to  examine  the  state  of  his  garrison,  and  super 
legend  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  defending  the  place,. 

The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  having  very  thick  walls,  ana  very  narrow 
windows — having  also  a  very  strong  court-yard  wall,  with  flanking  turrets 
on  the  only  accessible  side,  and  rising  on  the  other  from  the  very  veree  of 
a  precipice,  was  fully  capable  of  defence  against  anything  but  a  tram  of 
heavy  artillery. 

Famine  or  escalade  was  what  the  garrison  had  chiefly  to  fear.  For  artil- 
lery, the  top  of  the  Tower  was  mounted  with  some  antiquated  wall-pieces, 
and  small  cannons,  which  bore  the  old-fashioned  names  of  culverins,  sakers, 
demi-sakers,  falcons,  and  falconets.  These  the  Major,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Qudyill,  caused  to  be  scaled  and  loaded,  and  pointed  them  so  as 
to  command  the  road  over  the  brf>w  of  the  opposite  hill  by  which  the  rebels 
must  advance,  causing,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  thrf^e  trees  to  be  c|it  down, 
which  would  have  impeded  the  effect  of  the  artillery  when  it  should  be 
necessan'  to  u.se  it.  With  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  and  other  materials 
Vol.  II.— 31    *  2q 
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he  directed  barricades  to  be  constructed  upon  the  winding  aTenii*  wUeb 
rose  to  the  Tower  alon^  the  high-road,  taking  care  that  each  ahoald  tarn- 
mand  the  other.  The  large  gate  of  the  court-yard  he  barricadoed  yet  more 
strongly,  leaving  only  a  wicket  open  for  the  convenience  of  passage.  What 
he  had  most  to  apprehend,  was  uie  slenderness  of  his  garrison ;  for  all  the 
efforts  of  the  steward  were  unable  to  get  more  than  nine  men  under  anus, 
himself  and  Gudyill  included — so  much  more  popular  waa  the  cauae  of  tha 
insurgents  than  that  of  the  Government ;  Major  Bellenden,  and  his  trusty 
servant  Pike,  made  the  garrison  eleven  in  number,  of  whom  one-half  were 
old  men.  The  round  dozen  might  indeed  have  been  made  up,  would  Lady 
Margaret  have  consented  that  Goose  Gibbie  should  again  take  ap  anus. 
But  she  recoiled  from  the  proposal,  when  moved  by  Gudyill,  with  such 
abhorrent  recollection  of  the  former  achievements  of  that  luckless  cavalier, 
that  she  declared  she  would  rather  the  Castle  were  lost  than  that  he  wers 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  defence  of  it.  With  eleven  men,  however,  himself 
included.  Major  Bellenden  determined  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  utter- 
most. 

The  arrangements  for  defence  were  not  made  without  the  degree  of  fracas 
incidental  to  such  occasions.  Women  shrieked  —  cattle  beVbwed  —  dogs 
howled — men  ran  to  and  fro,  cursing  and  swearing  without  intermission — 
the  lumbering  of  the  old  guns  backwards  and  forwards  shook  the  battle- 
ments— the  court  resounded  with  the  hasty  gallop  of  messengers  who  went 
and  returned  upon  errands  of  importance,  and  the  din  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion was  mingled  vrith  the  sound  of  female  laments. 

Such  a  Ba))el  of  discord  mieht  have  awakened  the  slumbers  of  the  veiy 
dead,  and,  therefore,  was  not  long  ere  it  dispelled  the  abstracted  reveries 
of  Edith  Bellenden.  She  sent  out  Jenny  to  bring  her  the  cause  of  the 
tumult  which  shook  the  castle  to  its  very  basis ;  but  Jenny,  once  engaged 
in  the  bustling  tide,  found  so  much  to  ask  and  to  hear,  that  she  forsot  the 
state  of  anxi'tus  uncertainty  in  which  she  had  left  her  young  mistress. 
Having  no  pigeon  to  dismiss  in  pursuit  of  information  when  her  raven 
messenger  had  failed  to  return  with  it,  Edith  was  compelled  to  venture  in 
quest  of  it  out  ot  the  ark  of  her  own  chamber  into  the  deluge  of  confosion 
which  overflowed  the  rent  of  the  Castle.  Six  voices  speaking  at  once,  in- 
formed her,  in  reply  to  her  first  inquiry,  that  Claver'se  and  all  his  men  were 
killed,  and  that  ten  thousand  whigs  were  marching  to  besiege  the  Castle, 
headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  young  Milnwood,  and  Cuddie  Ueadrigg. 
This  strange  association  of  persons  seemed  to  infer  the  falsehood  of  the 
whole  story,  and  yet  the  general  bustle  in  the  Castle  intimated  that  danger 
was  certainly  apprehended. 

"  Where  is  Laay  Margaret?"  was  Edith's  second  question. 

*'  In  her  oratory,"  was  the  reply, — a  cell  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  in  which 
the  good  old  lady  was  wont  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  days  destined  by 
the  rules  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  devotional  observances,  as  also  the  anni- 
versaries of  those  on  which  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  children,  and. 
finally,  those  hours,  in  which  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  address  to 
was  called  for,  by  national  or  domestic  calamity. 

**  Where,  then,"  said  Edith,  much  alarmed,  '*  is  Major  Bellenden?" 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  madam,  pointing  the  cannon,' 
the  reply. 

To  the  battlements,  therefore,  she  made  her  wav,  impeded  by  a  thousand 
obstacles,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  in  the  miost  of  his  natural  military 
element,  commanding,  rebuking,  encouraging,  instructing,  and  exercising 
all  the  numerous  duties  of  a  good  governor. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?"  exclaimed  Edith 

"  The  matter,  my  love  ?"  answered  the  Major,  coolly*  as,  with  spcctaclra 

n  his  nose,  he  examined  the  position  of  a  gun  —  "  'Ihc  matter?    Why  — 

raise   hdr   breech   a   thought  more,  John  Gudyill  —  The  matter?     Whv. 
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Claver'se  U  routed,  my  dear,  and  the  whigs  are  coming  down  npon  us  io 
force,  —  that's  all  the  matter." 

**  Gracious  powers  I"  said  Edith,  whose  eye  at  that  instant  caught  a  glance 
of  the  road  which  ran  up  the  riyer ;  "  and  yonder  they  come  1" 

"Yonder!  —  where?"  said  the  veteran;  and,  his  eyes  taking  the  same 
direction,  he  beheld  a  large  body  of  horsemen  coming  down  the  path. 
**  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  lads  I"  was  the  first  exclamation ;  '*  we'll  make 
them  pay  toll  as  wey  pass  the  heugh.— But  stay,  stay, — ^these  are  certainly 
the  Lifeguards." 

"  O  no,  uncle,  no,"  replied  Edith ;  "  see  how  disorderly  they  ride,  and 
how  ill  they  keep  their  ranks  I  These  cannot  be  the  fine  soldiers  who  left 
08  this  morning.'' 

*'  Ah !  my  dear  girl,"  answered  the  Major,  "  you  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  men  before  a  battle  and  after  a  defeat ;  but  the  Life-Guards  it  is, 
for  I  see  the  red  and  blue,  and  the  King's  colours.  I  am  glad  they  have 
brought  them  off,  however." 

His  opinion  was  confirmed  as  the  troopers  approached  nearer,  and  finally 
halted  on  the  road  beneath  the  Tower;  while  their  commanding  officer, 
leaving  them  to  breathe  and  refresh  their  horses,  hastily  rode  up  the  hill. 

"It  is  Olaverhouse,  sure  enough,"^ said  the  Major;  "I  am  glad  he  has 
escaped;  but  he  has  lost  his  famous  black  horse.  Let  Lady  Margaret 
know,  John  Gudyill ;  order  some  refreshments ;  get  oats  for  tne  soldiers' 
horses ; — and  let  us  to  the  hall,  Edith,  to  meet  him.  I  surmise  we  shall 
hear  but  indifferent  news." 
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With  careless  gvfltarB,  mind  onrooTed, 
On  rade  be  north  (he  plain, 
.  His  seem  iu  tbranir  of  fferoest  strifb. 
When  winner  aye  the  same. 

HAKDTXiniTB. 

CoLONKL  Grahams  of  Olaverhouse  met  the  family,  assembled  in  the  hall 
of  the  Tower,  with  the  same  serenity  and  the  same  courtesy  which  had  graced 
his  manners  in  the  morning.  He  had  even  had  the  composure  to  rectify  in 
part  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  to  wash  the  sisns  of  battle  from  his  face 
and  hands,  and  did  not  appear  more  disordered  in  his  exterior,  than  if 
returned  from  a  morning  ride. 

"  I  am  grieved,  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  reverend  old  lady,  the  tears 
trickling  down  her  face,  "  deeply  grieved." 

"  And  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  L^y  Margaret,"  replied  Olaverhouse,  "  that 
this  misfortune  may  render  your  remaining  at  Tillietudlem  dangerous  for 
you,  especially  considering  your  recent  hospitality  to  the  King's  troops,  and 
your  well-known  loyalty.  And  I  came  here  chiefly  to  request  Miss  ^ellen- 
den  and  you  to  accept  my  escort  (if  you  will  not  scorn  that  of  a  poor  runa- 
way)  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  I  will  see  you  safely  sent  either  to  Edinburgh 
«r  to  Dumbarton  Oastle,  as  you  shall  think  best." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Colonel  Grahame,"  replied  Lady  Margaret ; 
"  but  my  brother,  Major  Bellenden,  has  taken  on  him  the  responsibility  of 
holding  out  this  house  against  the  rebels  ;  and,  please  God,  they  shall  never 
drive  Margaret  Bellenden  from  her  ain  hearth-stane  while  there's  u  brave 
fkan  that  savs  he  can  defend  it." 

"  And  will  Major  Bellenden  undertake  this  ?"  said  Olaverhouse  hastily,  i» 
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joyful  li^ht  glancing  from  his  dark  ere  as  he  turned  it  on  the  veteran. 
*'  Yet  whj  should  I  question  it?  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bat 
have  you  the  means,  Major  7" 

"  All,  but  men  and  provisions,  with  which  we  are  ill  sapplied,''  answered 
the  Major. 

"  Ae  for  men,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  I  will  leave  too  a  dozoi  or  twenty 
fellows  who  will  make  good  a  breach  against  the  aeviL  It  will  be  of  the 
utmost  service,  if  you  can  defend  the  place  but  a  week,  and  bj  thai  time- 
you  must  surely  be  relieved." 

"  I  will  make  it  good  for  that  space.  Colonel,"  replied  the  Major,  ''with 
twenty-five  good  men  and  store  of  ammunition,. if  we  should  {jpaw  the  mAm 
of  our  shoes  for  hunger ;  but  I  trust  we  shall  get  in  proviaions  iiom  the 
country." 

"  And,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  I  might  presume  a  request,"  said  Ladj  Mar- 
garet, ''  I  would  entreat  that  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart  mi^t  commaad  the 
auxiliaries  whom  you  are  so  good  as  to  add  to  the  garrison  of  oor  people ; 
it  may  serve  to  legitimate  his  promotion,  and  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  his  noble  birth." 

"  The  sergeant's  wars  are  ended,  madam,"  said  Orahame,  in  an  nnaltered 
tone,  "  and  he  now  needs  no  promotion  that  an  earthlv  master  can  give." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  taking  Clavernonse  by  the  arm,  and 
turning  him  awav  from  the  ladies,  "  but  I  am  anxious  for  my  friends.  I 
fear  you  have  otner  and  more  important  loss.  I  observe  another  offieer 
carries  your  nephew's  standard." 

"  You  are  right,  Maior  Bellenden,"  answered  Claverhouse,  firmly ;  **  my 
nephew  is  no  more  —  he  has  died  in  his  duty,  as  became  him." 

** Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "how  unhappy  1 — the  handsome, 
gallant,  high-spirited  vouth  I" 

"He  was  indeed  all  you  say,"  answered  Claverhouse;  "poor  Richard 
was  to  me  as  an  eldest  son,  the  apple  of  mV  eye,  and  my  destined  heir ;  bat 
he  died  in  hir  duty,  and  I— I— -Major  Belfenden"— -(he  wrung  the  Major's 
hand  hard  as  he  spoke)  —  "I  live  to  avenge  him." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  affectionate  veteran,  his  eyes  filline  with 
tears,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  this  misfortune  with  such  fortitude/' 

"  I  am  not  a  selfish  man,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  though  the  world  will 
tell  you  otherwise :  I  am  not  selnsh  either  in  my  hopes  or  fears,  my  joys  or 
sorrows.  I  have  not  been  severe  for  myself,  or  grasping  for  myself,  or  ann 
bitious  for  myself.  The  service  of  my  master  and  tne  eood  of  the  conntry 
arc  what  I  have  tried  to  aim  at  I  may,  perhaps,  have  driven  severity  into 
cruelty,  but  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  now  I  will  not  yield  to  my  own  feel- 
ings a  deeper  sympathy  than  I  have  given  to  those  of  others." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  fortitude  under  all  the  unpleasant  ciroomstanoes 
of  this  affair,"  pursued  the  Major. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Claverhouse ;  —  "  my  enemies  in  the  council  will  lay  this 
mi^furtune  to  my  charge  —  I  despise  their  accusations.  They  will  cAlnm* 
niate  me  to  my  sovereiffn — I  can  repel  their  charse.  The  public  enemy 
will  exult  in  my  flight-—!  shall  find  a  time  to  show  Siem  that  they  exah  too 
early.  This  youth  that  has  fallen  stood  betwixt  a  grasping  kinsman  and 
my  inheritance,  for  you  know  that  my  marriage-bed  is  oarren ;  yet  peace 
be  with  him  I  the  country  can  bettor  spare  him  than  your  friend  Lord  Evan- 
dale,  who,  after  behaving  very  gallantly,  has,  I  fear,  also  fallen." 

"  What  a  fatal  day  1"  ejaculated  the  Mi^or.  "  I  heard  a  report  of  this, 
but  it  was  again  contradicted ;  it  was  added,  that  the  poor  voung  noble- 
man's impetuosity  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  this  unhappy  field." 

"  Not  so,  Major,"  said  Grahame ;  "  let  the  livinj^  officers  bear  t'le  blame, 
if  there  be  any ;  and  let  the  laurels  flourish  untarnished  on  the  grave  of  the 
fallen.  I  do  not,  however,  speak  of  Lord  Evandale's  death  as  certain ;  but 
killed,  or  prisoner.  I  fear  he  must  be.    Yet  he  was  extricated  ^t»im  the 
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tamult  the  last  time  we  epoke  together.  We  were  then  on  the  point  ot 
leaving  the  field  with  a  rear-guard  of  scarce  twenty  men ;  the  rest  of  th« 
regiment  were  almost  dispersed." 

**  They  have  rallied  agam  soon/'  said  the  Miyor,  looking  from  the  window 
on  the  dragoons,  who  were  feeding  their  horses  and  refreshing  themselves 
beside  the  brook. 

"Yes/'  answered  Claverhouse,  "my  blackguards  had  little  temptation 
either  to  desert,  or  to  straggle  farther  than  they  were  driven  by  their  first 
pmic.  There  is  small  friendship  and  scant  courtesy  between  them  and  the 
boors  of  this  country ;  every  village  they  pass  is  likely  to  rise  on  them,  and 
80  the  scoundrels  are  driven  back  to  their  colours  by  a  wholesome  terror  of 
spits,  pike-fitaves,  hay-forks,  and  broomsticks. — But  now  let  us  talk  about 
your  plans  and  wants,  and  the  means  of  corresponding  with  you.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  doubt  being  able  to  make  a  long  stand  at  (ilasgow,  even 
when  I  have  joined  my  Lord  Ross ;  for  this  transient  and  accidental  success 
of  the  fanatics  will  raise  the  devil  through  all  the  western  counties." 

They  then  discussed  Major  Bellenden  s  means  of  defence,  and  settled  a 
plan  of  correspondence,  in  case  a  eeneral  insurrection  took  place,  as  was  to 
be  expected.  Claverhouse  renewed  his  ofier  to  escort  the  ladies  to  a  place 
of  salety ;  but,  all  things  considered,  Migor  Bellenden  thought  they  would 
be  in  equal  safety  at  Tillietudlem. 

The  Colonel  then  took  a  polite  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellen- 
den, assuring  them,  that,  though  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  them 
for  the  present  in  dangerous  circumstances,  yet  his  earliest  means  should  be 
turned  to  the  redemption  of  his  character  as  a  good  knight  and  true,  and 
that  they  might  speedily  rely  on  hearing  from  or  seeing  him. 

Full  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  Lady  Margaret  was  little  able  to  reply 
to  a  speech  so  much  in  unison  with  her  usual  expressions  and  feelings,  out 
contented  herself  with  bidding  Claverhouse  farewell,  and  thanking  him  for 
the  succours  which  he  bad  promised  to  leave  them.  Edith  longed  to  inquire 
the  fate  of  Henry  Morton,  but  could  find  no  pretext  for  doing  so,  and  could 
only  hope  that  it  had  made  a  subject  of  some  part  of  the  long  private  com« 
munication  which  her  uncle  had  held  with  Claverhouse.  On  this  subject, 
however,  she  was  disappointed ;  for  the  old  cavalier  was  so  deeply  immersed 
in  the  duties  of  his  own.  office,  that  he  had  scarce  said  a  single  word  to  Cli^ 
▼erhouse,  excepting  upon  military  matters,  and  most  probably  would  have 
been  equally  forgetful,  had  the  fate  of  his  own  son,  instead  of  his  friend's, 
lain  in  the  balance. 

Claverhouse  now  descended  the  bank  on  which  the  Castle  is  founded,  in 
order  to  put  his  troops  again  in  motion,  and  Major  Bellenden  accompanied 
him  to  receive  the  detachment  who  were  to  be  left  in  the  tower. 

"  I  shall  leave  Inglis  with  you,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  for,  as  I  am  situated, 
I  cannot  spare  an  officer  of  rank ;  it  is  all  we  can  do,  by  our  joint  efibrts,  to 
'feep  the  men  together.  But  should  anv  of  our  missing  officers  make  their 
Appearance,  I  authorize  you  to  detain  them ;  for  my  feUows  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  subjected  to  any  other  authority." 

Ills  troops  being  now  drawn  up,  he  picked  out  sixteen  men  by  name,  and 
committed  them  to  the  command  of  Corporal  Inglis,  whom  he  promoted  tc 
the  rank  of  sergeant  on  the  spot. 

''  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  was  his  concluding  harangue, — "  I  leave  yoa 
to  defend  the  house  of  a  lady,  and  under  the  command  of  her  brother. 
Major  Bellenden,  a  faithful  servant  to  the  king.  You  are  to  behave  braveW, 
Mberly,  regularly,  and  obediently,  and  each  of  you  shall  be  handsomely 
*ewarded  on  my  return  to  relieve  the  garrison.  In  case  of  mutiny,  cowardice, 
odgleot  of  duty,  or  the  slightest  excess  in  the  family,  the  provost-marshal 
vnd  cord — you  know  I  keep  my  word  for  good  and  evil." 

He  touched  his  hat  as  be  bade  them  farewell,  and  shook  hands  oo/dialW 
irirh  M%jor  Bellenden. 

2q2 
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"  A')>a,"  he  said,  '*  my  stout-hearted  old  friend !  Good  lack  be  with  jon, 
%nd  hotter  times  to  us  both  I" 

The  horsemen  whom  he  commanded  had  been  once  more  reduced  ti>  tol^ 
rable  order  by  the  exertions  of  Major  Allan ;  and,  though  shorn  of  their 
splendour,  and  with  their  gilding  all  besmirched,  made  a  much  more  rsgo- 
lar  and  military  appearance  on  leaving,  for  the  second  time,  the  tower  of 
Tillietudlem,  than  when  they  returned  to  it  after  their  rout. 

Major  Bellenden,  now  left  to  his  own  resources,  sent  out  several  videttei^ 
both  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  meal,  and  to  get  fal01^ 
ledge  of  the  motions  of  tne  enemy.  All  ttie  news  he  could  collect  on  the 
second  subject  tended  to  prove  that  the  insurgents  meant  to  remain  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  that  nignt  But  they,  also,  had  abroad  their  detachments 
and  advanced  guards,  to  collect  supplies ;  and  great  was  the  doubt  and  dis- 
tress of  those  who  received  contnury  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
in  that  of  the  Kirk,  — the  one  commanding  them  to  send  provisions  to  vic- 
tual the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  other  enjoining  them  to  forward 
supplies  to  the  camp  of  the  godly  professors  of  true  religion,  now  in  anns 
for  the  cause  of  covenanted  reformation,  presently  pitehed  at  Drumel<^ 
nigh  to  Loudon-hill.  Each  summons  closed  with  a  denunciation  of  fire 
and  sword  if  it  was  neglected ;  for  neither  party  could  confide  so  far  in  the 
loyalty  or  zeal  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  as  to  hope  they  would  part 
with  their  property  upon  other  terms.  So  that  the  poor  people  knew  not 
what  hand  to  turn  themselves  to ;  and,  to  say  truth,  there  were  some  who 
turned  themselves  to  more  than  one. 

'*  Thir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  us  daft,''  said  Niel  Blane,  the 
prudent  host  of  the  Howff ;  "  but  I'se  aye  keep  a  calm  sough.^-Jenny,  what 
meal  is  in  the  girnel  ?" 

"  Four  bows  o'  aitmeal,  twa  bows  o'  bear,  and  twa  bows  o'  pease,"  wai 
Jenny's  reply. 

"  Aweel,  hinny,"  continued  Niel  Blane,  sighing  deeply,  "  let  Bauldy  drivB 
the  pease  and  bear  meal  to  the  camp  at  Drumciog — he's  a  whig,  and  wis 
the  auld  gudewife's  pleughman — ^the  mashlum  bannocks  will  suit  their  mui^ 
land  stamachs  Vcel.  He  maun  say  it's  the  last  unce  o'  meal  in  the  hoose^ 
or,  if  he  scruples  to  tell  a  lie  (as  it's  no  likely  he  will  when  it's  for  the  gude 
o'  the  house),  he  may  wait  till  Duncan  Glen,  the  auld  drucken  trooper, 
drives  up  the  aitmeal  to  Tillietudlem,  wi'  my  dutifu'  service  to  my  Leddj 
and  the  Major,  and  I  haena  as  muckle  left  as  will  mak  my  parriteh ;  and  u 
Duncan  manage  right,  I'll  gie  him  a  tass  o'  whisky  shall  mak  the  blue  bv 
come  out  at  his  mouth." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  eat  ourselves,  then,  father,"  asked  Jenny,  "when 
we  hae  sent  awa  the  haill  meal  in  the  ark  and  the  girnel  V 

"  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink,"  said  Niel,  in  a  tone  of 
rt^signation ;  **  it's  no  that  ill  food,  though  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or 
kindly  to  a  Scotehman's  stamach  as  the  curney  aitmeal  is ;  the  Englisbcn 
live  amaist  upon't ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  pock-puddings  ken  nae  better." 

While  the  prudent  and  peaceful  endeavoured,  like  Niel  Blane,  to  make 
fair  weather  with  both  parties,  those  who  had  more  public  (or  party)  spirit 
began  to  take  arms  on  all  sides.  The  royalisto  in  the  country  were  oot 
numerous,  but  were  respectable  from  their  fortune  and  influence,  beio^ 
chiefly  landed  proprietors  of  ancient  descent,  who,  with  their  brotfaeri, 
cousins,  and  dependente  to  the  ninth  generation,  as  well  as  their  domestie 
servants,  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  capable  of  defending  their  own  peel-hooMi 
against  detached  bodies  of  the  insurgents,  of  resisting  their  demand  of  sup- 
plies, and  intercepting  those  which  were  sent  to  the  presbyterian  camp  bj 
others.  The  news  uiat  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  was  to  be  defended 
against  the  insurgents,  afforded  great  oouraee  and  supjort  to  Uio^e  finds] 
volunteers,  who  considered  it  as  a  stronghold  to  whicn  they  iiugi4  .eH<«t 
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m  case  it  should  become  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  desulUiry  w» 
ttiev  were  now  about  to  wage. 

dn  the  other  hand,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  farm-houses,  the  properties 
of  small  heritors,  sent  forth  numerous  recruits  to  the  presbyterian  intereiit 
These  men  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  during  the  oppression  of  the 
time.  Their  minds  were  frettea,  soured,  and  driven  to  desperation,  by  the 
various  exactions  and  cruelties  to  which  they  had  been  subjected;  and» 
although  by  no  means  united  among  themselves,  either  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  this  formidable  insurrection,  or  the  means  by  which  that  purpose 
was  to  be  obtained,  most  of  them  considered  it  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence 
to  obtain  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived, 
and  to  shake  themselves  free  of  a  tyranny,  directed  both  against  body  and 
soul.  Numbers  of  these  men,  therefore,  took  up  arms ;  and,  in  the  phrase 
of  their  time  and  party,  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  victors  of 
lioudon-hill. 


^»^N^^^>^^^>^^^^i»^^»<^^^^^^^««^^»^^»^^»^^^^^^^^^^^v^^ 


<r^a{tttt  tt|t  ^inentt(-/irst. 

A-tuBn."  I  do  not  like  th«  man :  He  it  a  heathen. 
And  epealu  the  lanffm^e  of  Canaan  truly. 

Tnbtdatiom.  Yon  most  await  bin  eallinf,  and  the  eomng 
or  the  good  apinL    You  did  ill  to  upbraid  him. 

TBI  AiCKimsr. 

Wb  return  to  Henry  Morton,  whom  we  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
eating,  by  one  of  the  watch-fires,  his  portion  of  the  provisions  which  had 
been  distributed  to  the  army,  and  musing  deeply  on  the  path  which  he  was 
next  to  pursue,  when  Burley  suddenly  came  up  to  him,  accompanied  by  the 
young  minister  whose  exhortation  after  the  victory  had  produced  such  a 
powerful  effect. 

"Henry  Morton,"  said  Balfour  abruptly,  "the  council  of  the  army  of 
the  Covenant,  confiding  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  can  never  prove  a 
Lukewarm  Laodicean,  or  an  indifferent  Gallic,  in  this  great  day,  have  nomi- 
nated you  to  be  a  captain  of  their  host,  with  the  right  of  a  vote  in  their 
council,  and  all  authority  fitting  for  an  officer  who  is  to  command  Christian 


men." 


(t 


Mr.  Balfour/'  replied  Morton, without  besitation,  "I  feel  this  mark  of 
confidence,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  natural  sense  of  the  injuries  of 
my  couittry,  not  to  mention  those  I  have  sustained  in  my  own  person,  should 
make  mc  sufficiently  willing  to  draw  my  sword  for  liberty  and  freedom  of 
eonscience.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  must  be  better  satisfied  concern- 
ing the  principles  on  which  you  bottom  your  cause,  ere  I  can  agree  to  take 
ft  command  amongst  you." 

•*  And  can  you  doubt  of  our  principles,"  answered  Burley,  "  since  we 
have  stAted  them  to  be  the  reformation  both  of  church  and  state,  the  re- 
building of  the  decayed  sanctuary,  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  saints, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  man  of  sin?" 

"  I  will  own  frankly,  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  "  much  of  this  sort 
'ji  language,  which,  I  observe,  is  so  powerful  with  others,  is  entirely  lost 
an  me.  It  is  proper  you  should  be  aware  of  this  before  we  commune  fur- 
ther together."  (The  young  clergvman  here  groaned  deeply.)  "  I  distress 
you,  sir,"  said  Morton;  "but  perhaps  it  is  because  you' will  not  hear  mo 
;ut.  I  revere  the  Scriptures  as  deeply  as  you  or  any  Christian  can  do.  1 
(ou^  inro  them  with  humble  hope  of  extracting  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a  la^ 
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of  salvation.  But  I  expect  to  find  this  bj  an  examination  of  their  genera! 
tenor,  and  of  the  spirit  which  thej  uniformly  breathe,  and  not  by  wresting 
particular  passages  from  their  context,  or  by  the  application  of  Scriptmal 
phrases  to  circumstances  and  events  with  which  they  have  often  Tery  mnder 
relation." 

The  young  divine  seemed  shocked  and  thunderstruck  with  this  dedazm 
tion,  and  was  about  to  remonstrate. 

"  Hush,  Ephraim  1"  said  Burley ;  '*  remember  he  is  but  as  a  babe  in 
Bwaddlin^-clothes.  —  Listen  to  me,  Morton.  I  will  speak  to  thee  in  the 
worldly  language  of  that  carnal  reason,  which  is,  for  the  present^  thy  blind 
and  imperfect  guide.  What  is  the  obiect  for  which  thou  art  contoii  to 
draw  thy  sword  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  church  and  state  should  be  reformed 
by  the  free  voice  of  a  free  parliament,  with  such  laws  as  shall  hereafler 
prevent  the  executive  government  from  spilling  the  blood,  torturing  and  im- 
prisoning the  persons,  exhausting  the  estates,  and  trampling  upon  the  c<»i- 
•oiences  of  men,  at  their  own  wicked  pleasure  ?" 

"Most  certainly,''  said  Morton;  "such  I  esteem  legitimate  causes  of 
warfare,  and  for  such  I  will  fight  while  I  can  wield  a  sword." 

*'Nay,  but,"  said  Macbriar,  "ye  handle  this  matter  too  tenderly;  nor 
will  my  conscience  permit  me  to  fai^  or  daub  over  the  causes  of  divine 
wrath'^ 

"  Peace,  Ephraim  Macbriar !"  again  interrupted  Barley. 

"  I  will  not  peace,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Is  it  not  the  canse  of  niT 
Master  who  hath  sent  me  ?  Is  it  not  a  profane  and  Erastian  destroying  of 
his  authority,  usurpation  of  his  power,  denial  of  his  name,  to  place  either 
King  or  Parliament  in  his  place  as  the  master  and  governor  or  his  bonso 
hold,  thu  adulterous  husband  of  his  spouse  ?" 

"  You  speak  well,"  said  Burley,  dragging  him  aside,  "  but  not  wisely. 
Your  own  ears  have  heard  this  night  in  council  how  this  scattered  reoaiiant 
are  broken  and  divided,  and  would  ye  now  make  a  veil  of  separation  be- 
tween them?  —  would  ye  build  a  wall  with  unslaked  mortar?  —  if  a  fox  go 
ap,  it  will  breach  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  in  reply,  "  that  thou  art  fiuthful, 
honest,  and  zealous,  even  unto  slaying ;  but,  believe  me,  this  worldly  craft. 
this  temporizing  with  sin  and  with  infirmity,  is  in  itself  a  falling  away ; 
and,  I  fear  me.  Heaven  will  not  honour  us  to  do  much  more  for  His  ^Lory, 
when  we  seek  to  carnal  cunning  and  to  a  fieshly  arm.  The  sanctifiM  end 
must  be  wrought  by  sanctified  means." 

"  I  tell  thoe,"  answered  Balfour,  "  thy  zeal  is  too  rigid  in  this  mmtt^ ; 
we  cannot  yet  do  without  the  help  of  the  Laodiceans  and  the  £rastians ; 
we  must  endure  for  a  space  the  indulged  in  the  midst  of  the  council  —  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  are  yet  too  strong  for  us." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  like  it  not,"  said  Macbriar.  "  God  can  work  deliverance 
by  a  few  as  well  as  by  a  multitude.  The  host  of  the  faithful  that  was  bro- 
ken upon  Pentland-hiUs,  paid  but  the  fitting  penalty  of  acknowledging  the 
carnal  interest  of  that  tyrant  and  oppressor,  Uharles  Stuart." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Balfour,  *'  thou  knowest  the  healing  resolution  that 
the  ciuincil  have  adopted — ^to  make  a  comprehending  declaration,  that  may 
suit  the  tender  consciences  of  all  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  our  presenl 
oppressors.  Return  to  the  council  if  thou  wilt,  and  get  them  to  recall  it, 
and  send  forth  one  upon  narrower  grounds.  But  abide  not  here  to  hinder 
my  gaining  over  this  youth,  whom  my  soul  travails  for ;  his  name  alone 
will  call  forth  hundreds  to  our  banners." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  then,"  said  Macbriar ;  "  but  I  will  not  assist  to  mia- 
lead  the  youth,  nor  bring  him  into  jeopardy  of  life,  unless  upon  vooli 
grounds  as  will  insure  his  eternal  reward." 

The  more  artful  Balfour  then  dismissed  the  impatient  )  reach «r.  0p^  v% 
turned  to  his  proselyte. 
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That  we  may  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  detailing  at  len^h  the  arga 
Dients  by  which  he  urged  Morton  to  join  the  insurgents,  we  shall  take  thu 
opportunity  to  gire  a  brief  sketch  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  used, 
and  the  motives  which  he  had  for  interesting  himself  so  deeply  in  the  con« 
Fersion  of  young  Morton  to  his  cause. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  or  Burley  (for  he  is  designated  both  ways  in 
the  histories  and  proclamations  of  that  melancholy  period),  was  a  gontle- 
Duin  of  some  fortune,  and  of  good  family,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  had  been 
a  soldier  from  his  youth  upwards.  In  the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  had 
been  wild  and  licentious,  but  had  early  laid  aside  open  profligacy,  and  em* 
braced  the  strictest  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Unfortunately,  habits  of  ezceM 
and  intemperance  were  more  easily  rooted  out  of  his  dark,  saturnine,  and 
enterprising  spirit,  than  the  vices  of  revenge  and  ambition,  which  oon- 
tinued,  notwithstanding  his  religious  professions,  to  exercise  no  small  sway 
over  his  mind.  Daring  in  desien,  precipitate  and  violent  in  execution,  and 
going  to  the  ver^  extremity  of  the  most  rigid  recusancy,  it  was  hi4  ambition 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  presb^fterian  interest. 

To  attain  this  eminence  amonff  the  whies,  he  had  been  active  in  attend- 
ing their  conventicles,  and  more  Uian  once  iiad  commanded  them  when  they 
appeared  in  arms,  and  beaten  off  the  forces  sent  to  disperse  them.  At 
length,  the  gratification  of  his  own  fierce  enthusiasm,  joined,  as  some  say, 
wit£  motives  of  private  revenge,  placed  him  at  the  heaa  of  that  party  who 
assasfdnated  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  as  the  author  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  presbyterians.  The  violent  measures  adopted  by  Government  to  revenge 
this  deed,  not  on  the  perpetrators  only,  but  on  the  whole  professors  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  belonged,  together  with  long  previous  sufferings, 
without  any  prospect  of  deliverance,  except  by  force  of  arms,  occasioned 
the  insurrection,  which,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen,  commenced  by  the  defeat 
of  Olaverhouse  in  the  bloody  skirmish  of  Loudon-hill. 

But  Burley,  notwithstanding  the  share  he  had  in  the  victory,  was  fat 
from  finding  himself  at  the  summit  which  his  ambition  aimed  at.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  various  opinions  entertained  among  the  insurgents 
eoncemin^  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  The  more  violent  among 
them  did,  mdeed,  approve  of  this  act  as  a  deed  of  justice,  executed  upon  a 
persecutor  of  God  s  church,  through  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  presbj^terians  disownea  the  deed  as  a 
crime  highly  culpable,  although  they  admitted  that  the  Archbishon's  pun- 
ishment had  by  no  means  exceeded  his  deserts.  The  insurgents  differed  in 
another  main  pointy  which  has  been  already  touched  upon.  The  more 
warm  and  extravagant  fanatics  condemned,  as  guilty  of  a  pusillanimous 
abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  those  preachers  and  congrega- 
tions who  were  contented,  in  any  manner,  to  exercise  their  religion  through 
the  permission  of  the  ruling  government  This,  thev  said,  was  absolute 
Erastianism,  or  subjection  of  the  church  of  God  to  the  regulations  of  an 
.iarthly  government,  and  therefore  but  one  degree  better  wan  prelacy  of 
popery.  —  Again,  the  more  moderate  party  were  content  to  allow  the 
king's  title  to  the  throne,  and  in  secular  affairs  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority, so  long  Ho  it  was  exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the 
«ubjec^  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the  tenets  of  the 
wilder  sect  (called,  from  their  leader  Richard  Cameron,  by  the  name  of 
Oameronians)  went  the  length  of  disowning  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
livery  one  of  nis  successors  who  should  not  acknowledge  the  Solemn  League 
<uid  Covenant.  The  seeds  of  disunion  were,  therefore,  thickly  sown  in  this 
ul-fated  party ;  and  Balfour,  however  enthusiastic,  and  however  much  at* 
%ched  to  the  most  violent  of  those  tenets  which  we  have  noticed,  saw 
nothing  but  ruin  to  the  general  cause,  if  they  were  insisted  on  during  this 
srisia  when  unity  was  of  so  much  consequence.  Henoe  he  di»appn  ved. 
M  w€  have  seen,  of  the  honest,  downright,  and  ardent  seal  of  Mac  briar, 
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and  wta  extreme! J  desiroas  to  receive  the  aasistance  of  the  moderate  iwrt^ 
of  presb  vterians  in  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  Government,  witii  tM 
hope  of  being  hereafter  able  to  dictate  to  them  what  should  be  substituied 
in  ita  place. 

He  was,  on  this  account,  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  accession  of 
Henry  Morton  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  The  memory  of  his  father 
was  generally  esteemed  amon^  the  presbyterians ;  and  as  few  persons  of  anj 
decent  quality  had  joined  the  insurgents,  this  young  man's  family  and  pros- 
pects were  such  as  almost  insured  his  being  chosen  a  leader.  Thnragh 
Morton's,  means,  as  being  the  son  of  his  ancient  comrade,  Burley  conceived 
he  might  exercise  some  influence  over  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  army, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  ingratiate  himself  so  far  with  them  as  to  be  chosen 
commander-in-chief,  which  was  the  mark  at  which  his  ambition  aimed.  He 
had,  therefore,  without  waiting  till  any  other  person  took  up  the  sabject, 
exalted  to  the  council  the  talents  and  disposition  of  Morton,  and  easily 
obtained  his  elevation  to  the  painful  rank  of  a  leader  in  this  disunited  and 
undisciplined  army. 

The  arguments  by  which  Balfour  pressed  Morton  to  accept  of  tiiis  dan- 
gerous promotion,  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  rid  of  his  less  wary  and  uncom' 
S remising  companion,  Macbriar,  were  sufficiently  artful  and  urgent.  He 
id  not  affect  either  to  denj  or  to  disguise  that  the  sentiments  which  he 
himself  entertained  concerning  church  government,  went  as  far  as  those  of 
the  preacher  who  had  just  lefl  them ;  but  he  ar^ed,  that  when  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  at  such  a  desperate  crisis,  minute  difference  of  opinion 
should  not  prevent  those  who,  in  general,  wished  well  to  their  oppressed 
country,  from  drawing  their  swords  in  its  behalf.  Many  of  the  subjects  of 
division  —  as,  for  example,  that  concerning  the  Indulgence  itself — arose,  be 
observed,  out  of  circumstances  which  would  cease  to  exist,  provided  their 
attempt  to  free  the  country  should  be  successful,  seeing  that  tne  presbytery, 
being  in  that  case  triumphant,  would  need  to  make  no  such  compromi<$e 
with  the  Government ;  and,  consequently,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Indul- 
gence, all  discussion  of  its  legality  would  be  at  once  ended.  He  insisted 
much  and  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  this  favoarito 
crisis,  upon  the  certainty  of  their  being  joined  by  the  foroe  of  the  whole 
western  shires,  and  upon  the  gross  guilt  which  those  would  incur,  who, 
seeing  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing  tyranny  with  which  it 
was  governed,  should,  from  fear  or  indifference,  withhold  their  active  aid 
from  the  good  cause. 

Morton  wanted  not  these  arguments  to  induce  him  to  join  in  any  insnr 
rection,  which  might  appear  to  have  a  feasible  prospect  of  freedom  to  the 
country.  He  doubted,  indeed,  greatly,  whether  the  present  attempt  was 
likely  to  be  supported  by  the  strength  sufficient  to  insure  success,  or  oy  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  spirit  necessary  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  gained.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  considerine  the 
wrongs  he  had  personally  endured,  and  those  which  he  had  seen  daily  in- 
flicted on  his  fellow-subjects — meditating  also  upon  the  precarious  and  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  he  already  stood  with  relation  to  the  Government, 
— he  conceived  himself,  in  every  point  of  view,  called  upon  to  join  the  body 
of  presbyterians  already  in  arms. 

But  wliile  he  expressed  to  Burley  his  acquiescence  in  the  vote  which  had 
named  him  a  leader  among  the  insurgents,  and  a  member  of  their  council 
of  war,  it  was  not  without  a  qualification. 

"  I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  contribute  every  thing  within  my  limited 
power  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  my  country.  But  do  not'misttke 
me.  I  disapprove,  in  the  utmost  degree,  of  the  action  in  which  tfatt 
rising  seems  to  haT«  originated;  and  no  arguments  shculd  induce  me  to 
join  It,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  such  measures  as  that  with  wliicb  u  hs/ 
fomment>ed." 
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Bl  rlej's  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  giving  a  ruddy  and  dark  gl«  w  to  hif 
Kirarthj  brow. 

*'  You  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  designed  should  not  betray  an/ 
emotion — '*  You  mean  the  death  of  James  Sharpe  ?" 

**  Frankly,"  answered  Morton,  **  such  is  my  meaning." 

'*  You  imagine,  then,"  said  Burley,  **  that  the  Almighty,  in  times  uf  diili 
culty,  does  not  raise  up  instruments  to  deliver  his  church  from  her  oppres 
Bors?  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  justice  of  an  execution  consists,  not  is 
the  extent  of  the  sufterer's  crime,  or  in  his  having  merited  punishment,  oi 
in  the  wholesome  and  salutary  effect  which  that  example  is  likely  to  pro* 
duce  upon  other  evil-<[oers,  but  hold  that  it  rests  solely  ih  the  robe  of  the 
jud^e,  the  height  of  the  bench,  and  the  voice  of  the  doomsterf  Is  not  just 
punishment  justlv  inflicted,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  the  moor?  And 
where  constituted  judges,  from  cowardice,  or  from  having  cast  in  their  lot 
with  transgressors,  suffer  them  not  only  to  pass  at  liberty  tnrough  the  land, 
but  to  sit  in  the  high  places,  and  dye  their  garments  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints, — ^is  it  not  well  done  in  any  brave  spirits  who  shall  draw  their  private 
swords  in  the  public  cause  f " 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  judge  this  individual  action,"  replied  Morton,  "further 
than  is  necessary  to  make  you  fuUy  aware  of  my  principles.  I  therefore 
repeat,  that  the  case  you  have  supposed  does  not  satisfy  my  judgment.  That 
the  Almightv,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  may  bring  a  bloody  man  to  an 
end  deservealy  bloody,  does  not  vindicate  those  who,  without  authority  of 
any  kind,  take  upon  themselves  to  be  the  instruments  of  execution,  and  pre- 
sume to  call  them  the  executors  of  divine  vengeance." 

"And  were  we  not  so?"  said  Burley,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  enthusiasm. 
**  Were  not  we  — was  not  every  one  who  owned  the  interests  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  Scotland,  bound  by  that  covenant  to  cut  off  the  Judas  who 
had  sold  the  cause  of  God  for  fifty  thousand  merks  a-year  ?  Had  we  met 
him  by  tiie  way  as  he  came  down  from  London,  and  there  smitten  him  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  we  had  done  but  the  duty  of  men  faithful  to  our  cause, 
and  to  our  oaths  recorded  in  heaven.  Was  not  the  execution  itself  a  proof 
of  our  warrant?  Did  not  the  Lord  deliver  him  into  our  hands  when  we 
looked  out  but  for  one  ut  his  inferior  tools  of  persecution  ?  Did  we  not  pray 
to  be  resolved  how  we  should  act,  and  was  it  not  borne  in  on  our  hearts  as 
if  it  had  been  written  on  them  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  *  Ye  shall  surely 
take  him  and  slay  him?' — Was  not  the  tragedy  full  half  an  hour  in  acting 
ere  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  that  in  an  open  heath,  and  within  the 

Satrols  of  their  garrisons — and  yet  who  interrupted  the  great  work  ? — ^What 
og  so  much  as  bayed  us  during  the  pursuit,  the  taking,  the  slaying,  and  the 
dispersing?  Then,  who  will  say — who  dare  say,  that  a  mightier  arm  than 
ours  was  not  herein  revealed  ?" 

**  You  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton ;  **  such  circumstances 
of  facility  of  execution  and  escape  have  often  attended  the  commission  of 
the  most  enormous  crimes. — But  it  is  not  mine  to  judge  you.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  the  way  was  opened  to  the  former  liberation  of  Scotland  by 
an  act  of  violence  which  no  man  can  justify — the  slaughter  of  Cumming  by  . 
the  hand  of  Robert  Bruce;  and,  therefore,  condemning  this  action,  as  I  do 
and  musti  I  am  not  unwilling  to  suppose  that  you  may  have  motives  vindi- 
cating it  in  your  own  eyes,  though  not  in  mine,  or  in  those  of  sober  reason. 
I  only  now  mention  it,  because  I  desire  you  to  understand  that  I  join  a  cause 
supported  by  men  engaged  in  open  war,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on 
according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  nations,  without  in  any  respect  approving 
uf  the  act  of  violence  which  gave  immediate  rise  to  it." 

Balfour  bit  his  lip,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  violent  answer.  He 
perceived,  with  disappointment,  that,  upon  points  of  principle,  his  young 
Srother-in-arms  possessed  a  clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  firmness  of  mind, 
which  afforded  but  little  hope  of  his  being  able  to  exert  that  degree  ot 
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iuducituA  iTcr  him  which  he  had  expected  to  possess.  After  &  moment'i 
paune,  howov^^  he  Raid,  with  coolness,  **  My  conduct  is  open  to  men  and 
angels.  The  di>cd  was  not  done  in  a  corner^I  am  here  in  arms  to  stow  ik| 
and  care  not  where,  or  by  whom,  I  am  called  on  to  do  so — whether  in  tfat 
council,  the  iield  of  batUe»  the  place  of  execution,  or  the  daj  of  the  last 
great  trial.  I  will  not  now  discuss  it  further  with  one  who  is  yet  oa  th« 
other  side  of  the  veil.  But  if  you  will  cast  in  your  lot  with  us  as  a  brother, 
oome  with  me  to  the  council,  who  are  still  sitting,  to  arrange  the  futim 
march  of  die  army,  and  the  means  of  improving  our  victory." 

Morton  arose  and  followed  him  in  8ilence,-^not  greatly  delighted  with  his 
associate,  and  better  satisfied  with  the  general  justice  of  the  canae  which  he 
had  espoused,  than  either  with  the  measures  or  the  motives  of  many  of  those 
who  were  embarked  in  it 
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C^sftrr  tjit  €intnti(-^rttn]t. 

And  look  how  numy  Onmmn  tears  do  lUnd 
Hollow  apoa  thia  plaio— ao  auay  hullow  fkctioiiB. 

TtOOm  AXB  OUBM. 

In  a  hoUow  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
was  a  shepherd's  hut — a  miserable  cottage,  which,  as  the  only  enclosed  spot 
within  a  moderate  distance,  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  army  had  chosen 
for  their  council-house.  Towards  this  spot  Burle^  guided  Morton,  who  was 
surprised,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  multifauous  confusion  of  soirnds 
which  issued  from  its  precincts.  The  calm  and  anxious  gravity  which  it 
might  be  supposed  would  have  presided  in  councils  held  on  such  important 
subjects,  and  at  a  period  so  critical,  seemed  to  have  given  place  to  diaoord 
wild,  and  loud  uproar,  which  fell  on  the  ear  of  their  new  ally  as  an  evil 
augury  of  their  future  measures.  As  thev  approached  the  door,  they  found 
it  open  indeed,  but  choked  up  with  the  Bodies  and  heads  of  conntrymen, 
who,  though  no  members  of  the  council,  felt  no  scruple  in  intruding  them- 
selves upon  deliberations  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested.  By 
expostulation,  by  threats,  and  even  by  some  degree  of  violence,  Burley,  the 
sternness  of  whose  character  maintained  a  sort  of  superiority  over  these 
disorderly  forces,  compelled  the  intruders  to  retire,  and,  introducing  MortoD 
into  the  cottage,  secured  the  door  behind  them  a^nst  impertinent  carioeitj. 
At  a  less  agitating  moment,  the  young  man  might  have  been  entertained 
with  the  singular  scene  of  which  he  now  found  himself  an  auditor  and  a 
spectator. 
The  precincts  of  the  gloomy  and  ruinous  hut  were  enlightened  partly  by 
^  some  furze  which  biased  on  the  hearth,  the  smoke  whereof,  having  no  legal 
'  vent,  eddied  around,  and  formed  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  councU  a 
cUmded  canopy — as  opaque  as  their  metaphysical  theology — through  which* 
like  stars  thn)ugh  mists,  were  dimly  seen  to  twinkle  a  few  blinking  candles* 
or  rather  rushes  dipped  in  tallow,  the  property  of  the  poor  owner  of  the 
cottage,  which  were  stuck  to  the  walls  by  patches  of  wet  clay.  Tnis  broken 
and  dusky  light  showed  many  a  countenance  elated  with  spiritual  pride,  or 
rendered  dark  by  fierce  enthusiasm ;  and  some  whose  anxious,  wandering* 
and  uncertain  looks,  showed  they  felt  themselves  rashly  embarked  in  a 
oause  which  they  had  neither  courage  nor  conduct  to  bring  to  a  good  ia«ae, 
yet  knew  not  how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame.  They  wore,  indeed,  a 
4«'uhtful  and  disunited  body.    The  most  active  of  their  numoer  wer«  *h 
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aimoerned  with  Burley  in  the  death  of  the  Primate,  four  or  five  of  whom 
had  found  their  way  to  Loudon-hill,  together  with  other  men  of  the  same 
relentlesA  and  uncompromising  zeal,  who  had  in  various  ways  given  desp^ 
rate  and  unpardonable  offence  to  the  Government. 

With  them  were  mingled  their  preachers,  men  who  had  spurned  at  tht 
indolence  offered  by  Government,  and  preferred  assembling  their  flocks  in 
the  wilderness,  to  worshipping  in  temples  built  by  human  hands,  if  their 
doing  the  latter  should  be  construed  to  admit  any  right  on  the  part  of  theit 
rulers  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the  KirE.  The  other  class  o* 
councillors  were  such  gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  and  substantial  farmers, 
as  a  sense  of  intolerable  oppression  had  induced  to  take  arms  and  join  the 
insurgents.  These  also  had  their  clergymen  with  them ;  and  such  divines^ 
having  many  of  them  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  were  prepared  to 
resist  the  measures  of  their  more  violent  brethren,  who  proposea  a  declara- 
tiou  in  which  they  should  give  testimony  against  the  warrants  and  instruc- 
tions for  indulgence  as  sinful  and  unlawful  acts.  This  delicate  question 
had  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  first  draught  of  the  manifestoes 
which  they  intended  to  publish  of  the  reasons  of  their  gathering  in  arms ; 
but  it  had  been  stirred  anew  during  Balfour's  absence,  and,  to  his  great 
vexation,  he  now  found  that  both  parties  had  opened  upon  it  in  full  cry,— - 
Maobriar,  Kettledrummle,  and  other  teachers  of  the  wanderers,  being  at 
the  very  springtide  of  polemical  discussion  with  Peter  Poundtext,  the 
indulged  pastor  of  Milnwood's  parish,  who,  it  seems,  had  e'en  girded  him- 
self with  a  broadsword,  but,  ere  he  was  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  good 
oanse  of  presbytery  in  the  field,  was  manfully  defending  his  own  dogmata 
in  the  counciL  It  was  the  din  of  this  conflict,  maintained  chiefly  between 
Poundtext  and  Kettledrummle,  together  with  the  clamour  of  their  adhe- 
rents, which  had  saluted  Morton's  ears  upon  approaching  the  cottage. 
Indeed,  as  both  the  divines  were  men  well  giued  with  words  and  lungs,  and 
each  fierce,  ardent,  and  intolerant  in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine,  prompt 
m  the  recollection  of  texts  wherewith  they  battered  each  other  without 
mercy,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, the  noise  of  the  debate  betwixt  them  fell  little  short  of  that  which 
might  have  attended  an  actual  oodily  conflict. 

Surley,  scandalized*  at  the  disunion  implied  in  this  virulent  strife  of 
tongues,  interposed  between  the  disputants,  anid,  by  some  general  remarks 
on  the  unseasonableness  of  discord,  a  soothing  address  to  the  vanity  of 
each  party,  and  the  exertion  of  the  authority  which  his  services  in  that 
day's  victory  entitled  him  to  assume,  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
them  to  adjourn  farther  discussion  of  the  controversy.  But  although  Ket- 
tledrummle and  Poundtext  were  thus  fur  the  time  silenced,  they  continued 
to  eye  each  other  like  two  dogs,  who,  having  been  separated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  masters  while  fighting,  have  retreated,  each  beneath  the  chair 
of  his  owner,  still  watching  each  other's  motions,  and  indicating,  by  occa- 
sional growls,  by  the  erected  bristles  of  the  back  and  ears,  and  by  the  red 
glance  of  the  eye,  that  their  discord  is  unappeased,  and  that  tJiey  only 
wait  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  any  general  movement  or  commotion 
in  the  company,  to  fly  once  more  at  each  other's  throats. 

Balfour  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pause  to  present  to  the  council 
Mr.  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood,  as  one  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  evils 
of  the  times,  and  willing  to  peril  goods  and  life  in  the  precious  cause  for 
which  his  father,  the  renowned  Silas  Morton,  had  given  in  his  time  a  soul- 
stirring  testimony.  Morton  was  instantly  received  with  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  by  his  ancient  pastor,  Poundtext,  and  by  those  among  the  insur- 
gents who  supported  the  more  moderate  principles.  The  others  muttered 
something  about  Erastianism,  and  reminded  each  other  in  whispers,  that 
Silas  Morton,  once  a  stout  and  worthy  servant  of  the  Covenant,  had  been  a 
Sftckslidei  in  the  day  when  the  resolutioners  had  led  the  way  in  owning  tha 
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Hdthotity  if  riLarles  Stuart,  thereby  making  a  gap  whereat  the  preeem 
tyrant  was  afbtrwards  brought  in,  to  the  oppression  Doth  of  Kirk  ana  oouih 
try.  They  added,  however,  that,  on  this  great  day  of  calling,  they  woQld 
not  refuse  society  with  any  who  should  put  hand  to  the  plough ;  and  so 
Morton  was  installed  in  his  office  of  leader  and  councillor,  if  not  with  the 
full  approbation  of  his  colleagues,  at  least  without  any  formal  or  avowed 
dissent.  They  proceeded,  on  Bnrley's  motion,  to  divide  among  themselves 
the  command  of  the  men  who  had  assembled,  and  whose  numbers  were 
daily  increasing.  In  this  partition  the  insurgents  of  Poundtext's  parish 
and  congregation  were  naturally  placed  under  the  command  of  Morton ; 
an  arrangement  mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  he  was  recommended 
lo  their  confidence,  as  well  by  his  personal  qualities  as  having  been  bom 
among  them. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished,  it  became  necessary  to  determine 
what  use  was  to  be  made  of  their  victory.  Morton's  heart  throbbed  high 
when  he  heard  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  named  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  to  be  seized  u^n.  It  commanded,  as  we  have  often  noticed, 
the  pass  between  the  more  wild  and  the  more  fertile  country,  and  must  fur- 
nish, it  was  plausibly  urged,  a  stronghold  and  ])lace  of  rendezvous  to  the 
cavaliers  ana  malignants  of  the  dis^ct,  supposing  the  insurgents  were  to 
march  onward  and  leave  it  uninvested.  This  measure  was  particnlarly 
urged  as  necessary  by  Poundtext  and  those  of  his  immediate  followers, 
whose  habitations  and  families  might  be  exposed  to  great  severitiee,  if  this 
strong  place  were  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  royalists. 

'*I  opine,"  said  Poundtext,  —  for,  like  the  other  divines  of  the  period, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  offering  his  advice  upon  military  matters,  of  which 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant  —  "I  opine  that  we  should  take  in  and  raze 
that  stronghold  of  the  woman  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  even  though  we 
should  build  a  fort  and  raise  a  mount  against  it ;  for  the  race  is  a  rebellions 
and  a  bloody  race,  and  their  hand  has  been  heavy  on  the  children  of  the 
Covenant,  both  in  the  former  and  the  latter  times.  Their  hook  hath  been 
in  our  noses,  and  their  bridle  betwixt  our  iaws." 

"  What  are  their  means  and  men  of  de&nce  V  said  Bqrley.  **  The  place 
is  strong ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  two  women  can  make  it  good  against 
a  host" 

"There  is  also,"  said  Poundtext,  "Harrison  the  steward,  and  John 
Gudyill,  even  the  lady's  chief  butler,  who  boasteth  himself  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth  upward,  and  who  spread  the  banner  againtt  the  good  cause 
with  that  man  of  Belial,  James  Grahame  of  Montrose. 

"Pshaw!"  returned  Burley,  scornfully — "a  butler  I" 

"  Also,  there  is  that  ancient  malignant,"  replied  Poundtext,  "  Miles  Bel- 
lenden of  Charnwood,  whose  hands  have  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
saints." 

"  If  that,"  said  Burloy,  "  be  Miles  Bellenden,  the  brother  of  Sir  Arthur, 
he  is  one  whose  sword  will  not  turn  back  from  battle ;  but  ho  must  now  be 
stricken  in  years." 

"There  was  word  in  the  country  as  I  rode  along,"  said  another  of 
the  council,  "that  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  victory  which  had  been 
given  to  us,  they  caused  shut  the  gates  of  the  tower,  and  called  in  men. 
and  collected  ammunition.  They  were  ever  a  fierce  and  a  malignant 
house." 

"  We  will  not,  with  my  consent,"  said  Burley,  "  ensage  in  a  siege  which 
may  consume  time.  We  must  rush  forward,  and  follow  our  advantage  by 
occupying  Glasgow;  for  I  do  not  fear  that  the  troops  we  have  this  day 
beaten,  even  wiSi  the  assistance  of  my  Lord  Ross's  regiment,  will  judge  tt 
safe  to  await  our  coming." 

"  Howbeit,"  said  Poundtext,  "  we  may  display  a  banner  before  the  Terser, 
and  blew  « trumpet,  and  summon  them  to  come  forth.    It  may  be  that  xhi-*T 
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Will  give  oyer  the  place  into  our  mercy,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  people. 
And  we  will  summon  the  women  to  come  forth  of  thoir  stronghold,  tnat  is. 
Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand-dauehter,  and  Jenny  Dennison. 
which  is  a  girl  of  an  ensnaring  eye,  and  the  oSier  maids,  and  we  will  give 
them  a  safe-conduct,  and  send  them  in  peace  to  the  city,  even  to  the  town 
of  Edinburgh.  But  John  Gudyill,  and  Hugh  Harrison,  and  Miles  Bellenden, 
we  will  restrain  with  fetters  of  iron,  even  as  they,  in  times  bypast,  have 
done  to  the  martyred  saints/' 

''Who  talks  of  safe-conduct  and  of  peace?"  said  a  shrill,  broken,  and 
overstrtuned  voice,  from  the  crowd. 

''  Peace,  brother  Habakkuk,"  said  Macbriar,  in  a  soothing  tone,  to  the 
ipeaker. 

"  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,''  reiterated  the  strange  and  unnatural  voice ; 
"  is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  earth  quakes,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  rent,  and  the  rivers  are  changed  into  blood,  and  the  two-edged 
tword  is  drawn  from  the  sheath  to  dnnk  gore  as  if  it  were  water,  and 
devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours  dry  stubble  ?'' 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the  inner  part  of 
Ihe  circle,  ana  presented  to  Morton's  wonderine  eyes  a  figure  worthy  of 
such  a  voice  and  such  language.  The  rags  of  a  dress  which  had  once  been 
blacky  added  to  the  tattered  fragments  of  a  shepherd's  plaid,  composed  a 
covering  scarce  fit  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  much  less  for  those  of 
warmth  or  comfort.  A  long  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  hung  down  on  his 
breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy,  uncombed,  grissled  hair,  which  hung  in 
elf-locks  around  his  wild  and  staring  visage.  The  features  seemed  to  bo 
extenuated  by  penury  and  famine,  until  they  hardly  retained  the  likeness 
of  a  human  aspect.  The  eyes,  grey,  wild,  and  wandering,  evidently  beto- 
kened a  bewildered  imagination.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  rusty  sword, 
clotted  with  blood,  as  were  his  long  lean  hands,  which  were  garnished  at 
the  extremity  with  nails  like  eagle's  claws. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  is  he?"  said  Morton,  in  a  whisper  to 
Poundtext,  —  surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled,  at  this  ghastly  appari- 
tion, which  looked  more  like  the  resurrection  of  some  cannibal  priest,  or 
druid  red  from  his  human  sacrifice,  than  like  an  earthly  mortal. 

'*  It  is  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  answered  Poundtext,  in  the  same  tone, 

**  whom  the  enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivity  in  forts  and  castles,  until 

y  his  understanding  hath  departed  from  him,  and,  as  I  fear,  an  evil  demon 

'  hath  possessed  him.     Nevertheless,  our  violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that 

he  speaketh  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they  fructify  by  his  pouring  forth." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mucklewrath,  who  cried,  m  a  voice  that  made 
the  very  beams  of  the  roof  quiver — "Who  talks  of  peace  and  safe-conduct? 
who  speaks  of  mercy  to  the  bloody  house  of  the  malignanto  ?  I  say,  take 
the  iniants  and  dash  them  against  the  stones  —  take  the  daughters  and  the 
mothers  of  the  house,  and  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  of  their  trust, 
that  the  dogs  may  fatten  on  their  blood  as  they  did  on  that  of  Jezebel,  the 
spouse  of  Abab,  and  that  their  carcasses  may  be  dung  to  the  face  of  the  field 
even  in  the  portion  of  their  fathers  I" 

"  He  speaks  right,"  said  more  than  one  sullen  voice  from  behind.  "  We 
will  be  honoured  with  little  service  in  the  great  cause,  if  we  already  make 
fair  weather  with  Heaven's  enemies." 

"  This  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  impiety,"  said  Morton,  unable  to 
ion  tain  his  indignation  —  "  What  blessing  can  you  expect  in  a  cause,  in 
which  you  listen  to  the  mingled  ravings  of  madness  and  atrocity  ?" 

*'  Hush,  young  man  I"  said  Kettledrummle,  "  and  reserve  thy  censure  tor 
fhat  fur  which  thou  canst  render  a  reason.  It  is  not  for  thee  to  judge  into 
<i  ^at  vessels  the  spirit  may  be  poured." 

"  We  judse  of  tne  tree  by  the  fruit,"  said  Poundtext,  "  and  allow  not  thaf 
tn  hr  oi  di*;ine  inspiration  that  contradicts  the  divine  laws." 
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*'loa  forget,  brother  Poundtext,"  said  Macbriar,  "that  these  are  ibt 
latter  days,  whun  sieas  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied." 

Poundtext  stood  forward  to  reply ;  but,  ere  he  could  articulate  a  word, 
the  ineane  preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that  drowned  all  oompetitioii. 

"  Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders  7  Am  not  I  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath, 
whose  name  is  changed  to  Magor-Missabib,  because  I  am  made  a  terror 
unto  myself  and  unto  all  that  are  around  me?  —  I  heard  it — ^Wheo  did  I 
hear  it? — was  it  not  in  the  Tower  of  the  Bass,  that  OTerhangeth  the  wide 
wild  sea  ?  —  and  it  howled  in  the  winds,  and  it  roared  in  the  billows,  «nd  it 
screamed,  and  it  whistled,  and  it  clanged,  with  the  screams' and  the  cluic 
and  the  whistle  of  the  sea-birds,  as  they^  floated,  and  flew,  and  dropped,  and 
dived,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  I  see  it? — was  it 
not  from  the  high  peaks  of  Dumbarton,  when  I  looked  westward  upon  the 
fertile  land,  and  northward  on  the  wild  Highland  hiUfl ;  when  the  elouds 
gathered  and  the  tempest  came,  and  the  lightnings  of  heaven  flaohed  in 
nieets  as  wide  as  the  banners  of  an  host? — ^What  did  I  see? — Dead  corpees 
and  wounded  horses,  the  rushing  together  of  battle,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood. — What  heard  I?  —  The  voice  that  cried,  Slajr,  slay — smite  —  slay 
utterlv — ^let  not  your  eye  have  pity  1  slajr  utterly,  old  and  young,  the  maiden, 
the  child,  and  the  woman  whose  head  is  grey  I  —  Defile  the  house,  and  ill 
the  courts  with  the  slain  V 

**  We  receive  tiie  command  1"  exclaimed  m<»re  than  one  of  the  oompaay. 
**  Six  days  he  hath  not  spoken  nor  broken  bread,  and  now  his  tongue  is 
unloosed :  — We  receive  the  command,  —  as  he  hath  said,  so  will  we  do." 

Astonished,  disgusted,  and  horror-struck  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Morton  turned  away  from  the  circle  and  left  the  cottage.  He  was  followed 
by  Burley,  who  had  his  eye  on  his  motions. 

'*  Whither  are  you  going  ?"  said  the  latter,  takine  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Anywhere,  —  I  care  not  whither ;  but  here  I  wul  abide  no  longer." 

"  Art  thou  so  soon  weary,  young  man  ?"  answered  Burley.  *'  Thy  hand 
is  but  now  put  to  the  plough,  and  wouldst  thou  already  abandon  U?  Is 
this  thy  adherence  to  the  cause  of  thy  father  V* 

"  No  cause,''  replied  Morton,  indignantly—*'  no  cause  can  prosper,  so  ooi^ 
ducted.  One  i>arty  declares  for  the  ravmgs  of  a  bloodthirsty  madman; 
another  leader  is  an  old  scholastic  pedant ;  a  third"  —  he  stopped,  and  his 
companion  continued  the  sentence — '*  Is  a  desperate  homicide,  tnou  wouldst 
say,  like  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ? — I  can  bear  thy  misconstruction  without 
resentment.  Thou  dost  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  men  of  sober  and  self- 
seeking  minds,  who  arise  in  these  days  of  wrath  to  execute  judjnnent  and 
to  accomplish  deliverance.  Hadst  thou  but  seen  the  armies  of  England, 
during  her  Parliament  of  1640,  whose  ranks  were  filled  with  sectaries  and 
enthusiasts,  vrilder  than  the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  thou  wouldst  have  had 
more  cause  to  marvel ;  and  yet  these  men  were  unconquered  on  the  field* 
and  their  hands  wrought  marvellous  things  for  the  liberties  of  the  land." 

"But  their  affairs,"  replied  Morton,  *'were  wisely  conducted,  and  tha 
violence  of  their  zeal  expended  itself  in  their  exhortations  and  sermonSb 
vrithout  bringing  divisions  into  their  councils,  or  cruelty  into  their  conduct. 
I  have  often  heard  my  father  say  so,  and  protest,  that  he  wondered  at 
nothing  so  much  as  the  contrast  between  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
tenets,  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  they  conducted  theit 
civil  and  military  affairs.  But  our  councils  seem  all  one  wild  chaos  of 
confusion." 

**  Thou  must  have  patience,  Henry  Morton,"  answered  Balfour ;  "  thou 
must  not  leave  the  cause  of  thy  religion  and  country  either  for  one  wilo 
word,  or  one  extravagant  action.  Hear  me.  I  have  already  perpuaded  the 
wiser  of  our  friends,  that  the  councillors  are  too  numerous,  and  that  w» 
cannot  expect  that  the  Midianites  shall,  by  so  large  a  number,  be  deliv«reu 
into  our  nands.    They  have  hearkened  to  my  voice,  and  our  assemrilie^ 
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will  be  shortly  reduced  within  each  a  number  as  can  consult  and  act  to 
gether ;  and  in  them  thou  shalt  have  a  free  Toice,  as  well  as  in  ordering  oui 
affairs  of  war,  and  protecting  those  to  whom  mercy  should  be  shown — ^Art 
thou  now  satisfied  ?'' 

"It  will  give  me  pleasure,  doubtless/'  answered  Morton,  "to  be  the 
loeans  of  softening  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and  I  will  not  leave  the  post 
I  have  taken,  unless  I  see  measures  adopted  at  which  my  conscience  re- 
volts. But  to  no  bloody  executions  afler  quarter  asked,  or  slaughter  with* 
cot  trial,  will  I  lend  countenance  or  sanction ;  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
opposing  them,  with  both  heart  and  hand,  as  constantly  and  resolutely,  if 
attempted  by  our  own  followers,  as  when  they  are  the  work  of  the  enemy." 

Balfour  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  Thou  wilt  find,"  he  said,  "  that  tne  stubborn  and  hard-hearted  genera- 
tion with  whom  we  deal,  must  be  chastised  with  scorpions  ere  their  hearts 
be  humbled,  and  ere  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.  The 
word  is  gone  forth  against  them,  '  I  vnll  bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  Covenant/  But  what  is  done  shall  be  done 
gravely,  and  with  discretion,  like  that  of  the  worthy  James  Melvin,  who 
executed  judgment  on  the  tyrant  and  oppressor.  Cardinal  Beaton." 

"  I  own  to  you,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  I  feel  still  more  abhorrent  at  cold* 
blooded  and  premediuited  cruelty,  than  at  that  which  is  practised  in  the 
heat  and  zeal  of  resentment" 

"  Thou  art  yet  but  a  youth,"  replied  Balfour,  "  and  hast  not  learned  how 
light  in  the  balance  are  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  comparison  to  the  weight 
and  importance  of  this  great  national  testimony.  But  be  not  afraid, — thy* 
self  shall  vote  and  judge  in  these  matters;  it  may  be  we  shall  see  little 
cause  to  strive  together  anent  thera.'^ 

With  this  concession  Morton  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present; 
and  Burley  left  him,  advising  him  to  lie  dovm  and  get  some  res^  as  the 
host  would  probably  move  in  the  morning. 

'*  And  you,"  answered  Morton, — **  do  not  you  go  to  rest  also  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Burley ;  "  my  eyes  must  not  yet  know  slumber.  This  is  no 
work  to  be  done  lightly.  I  have  yet  to  perfect  the  choosing  of  the  com- 
mittee of  leaders,  and  I  will  call  you  by  times  in  the  morning,  to  be  present 
at  their  consultation." 

He  turned  away,  and  left  Morton  to  his  repose. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  was  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
being  a  sheltered  nook,  beneath  a  large  rock,  well  protected  from  the  pre- 
vailing wind.  A  quantity  of  moss,  with  which  the  ground  was  overspread, 
made  a  couch  soft  enough  for  one  who  had  suffered  so  much  hardship  and 
anxiety.  Morton  wrapped  himself  in  the  horseman's  cloak  which  he  had 
still  retained,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and  had  not  long  indulged 
in  melancholy  reflecdons  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  upon  his  own  con- 
dition, ere  he  was  relieved  from  them  by  deep  and  sound  slumber. 

The  rest  of  the  army  slept  on  the  ground,  dispersed  in  groups,  which 
ohose  their  beds  on  the  fields  as  they  could  best  find  shelter  and  conve> 
nienoe.  A  few  of  the  principal  leaders  held  wakeful  conference  witii  Bur- 
Ley  on  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  some  watchmen  were  appointed,  who 
lept  themselves  on  the  alert  by  chanting  psalms,  or  listening  tc  the  exor 
*ises  of  the  more  gifted  of  their  number. 


Vqu  II.— 32  2»a 
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Oot  with  modi  eaw— now  merrily  to  bone. 

HsfBT  lY.  Aire  £ 

With  the  first  peep  of  day  Henry  awoke,  and  found  the  faithful  CoddH 
fttnnding  beside  him  with  a  portmanteau  in  his  hand. 

"I  hae  been  just  putting  your  honour's  things  in  readiness  again  70 
jrere  waking/'  said  Cuddie,  **  as  is  my  duty,  seeing  ye  hae  been  sae  gade 
•B  to  tak  me  into  your  service." 

"I  take  you  iato  my  seryice,  Guddie?"  said  Morton;  "you  must  be 
dreaming." 

'*  Na,  na,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie ;  "  didna  I  say,  when  I  was  tied  on  the 
horse  yonder,  that  if  over  ye  gat  loose  I  would  be  your  servant,  and  ye 
didna  say  no  ?  and  if  that  isna  hiring,  I  kenna  what  is.  Te  gae  me  naa 
arles,  indeed,  but  ye  had  |cien  me  enough  before  at  Milnwood." 

"  Well,  Cuddie,  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  chance  of  my  unprosperoos 
fortunes" 

'*  Ou  ay,  I'se  warrant  us  a'  prosper  weel  eneugh,"  answered  Cuddie,  cheer- 
u^^lj*  **  &°  tui^  my  &ttld  mithcr  was  weel  putten  up.  I  hae  begun  the  cam- 
paigning trade  at  an  end  that  is  easy  eneugh  to  learn." 

"Pillaging,  I  suppose?"* said  Morton,  "for  how  else  could  you  come  by 
that  portmanteau  ?" 

"  1  wotna  if  it's  pillaging,  or  how  ye  ca't»"  said  Cuddie ;  "  but  it  comes 
natural  to  a  body,  and  it's  a  profitable  trade.  Our  folk  had  tirled  the  dead 
dragoons  as  bare  as  bawbees  before  we  were  loose  amaist  —  But  when  I 
saw  the  Whigs  a'  weel  yokit  by  the  lugs  to  Kcttledrummle  and  the  other 
chield,  I  set  off  at  the  lang  trot  on  m^  ain  errand  and  your  honour's.  Sae 
I  took  up  the  syke  a  wee  bit,  away  to  the  right,  where  I  saw  the  marks  <f 
mony  a  horse-foot,  and  sure  eneugh  I  cam  to  a  place  where  there  had  been 
some  clean  Icatherin',  and  a'  the  puir  chields  were  lying  there  buskit  wi' 
their  claes  just  as  they  had  put  them  on  that  morning — naebody  had  found 
out  that  pose  0'  carcages  —  and  wha  suld  be  in  the  midst  thereof  (aa  my 
mither  says)  but  our  auld  aoquaintance,  Sergeant  Bothwell?" 

"  Ay  I  has  that  man  fallen  ?"  said  Morton. 

"  Troth  has  he,"  answered  Cuddie ;  "  and  his  een  were  open  and  his  brow 
bent,  and  his  teeth  clenched  thegither,  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap  for  foumarts 
when  the  spring's  doun  —  I  was  amaist  feared  to  look  at  him ;  however,  I 
thought  to  hae  turn  about  wi'  him,  and  sae  I  e'en  riped  his  pouches,  as  he 
had  dune  mony  an  honestor  man's ;  and  here's  your  ain  siller  again  (or 
your  uncle's,  which  is  the  same)  that  he  got  at  Milnwood  that  unlucK} 
night  that  made  us  a'  sodgers  thegither." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  in  making  use  of  this 
money,  since  we  know  how  he  came  by  it ;  but  you  must  divide  with  me." 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,"  said  Cuddie.  "  Weel,  and  there's  a  bit  ring 
he  had  hinging  in  a  black  ribbon  doun  on  his  breast.  I  am  thinking  ii  has 
been  a  love-token,  puir  fallow — ^there's  naebody  sae  rough  but  they  hae  aye 
a  kind  heart  to  the  lasses  —  and  there's  a  book  wi'  a  wheen  papers ;  and  1 
got  twa  or  three  odd  things,  that  I'll  keep  to  my  sell,  forby." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  veiy  successful  foray  for  a  beginner,*' 
said  his  new  master. 

"  Haena  I  e'en  now?"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  exiiltation.  "1  tasld  ye 
I  wasna  that  dooms  stupid,  if  it  cam  to  lifting  things.  —  And  forby,  J  ha^ 
gotten  twa  gude  horse.  A  feckless  loon  of  a  Straven  weaver,  that  has  )«ift 
bis  loom  and  \p^  bein  house  to  sit  skirling  on  a  nauld  hill-sid«,  had  (^teh«>* 
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cwa  dragoon  naigs,  and  he  could  neither  gar  them  hup  nor  wind,  sae  he 
cook  a  gowd  noble  for  them  baith — I  suld  hae  tried  him  wi'  half  the  siller, 
but  it's  an  unco  ill  place  to  get  change  in  —  Te'li  find  the  siller's  missinflt 
out  o'  Both  well's  purse." 

'*  You  have  made  a  most  excellent  and  useful  parchase,  Cuddle;  — but 
what  is  that  portmanteau  V* 

**  The  pockmantle  V  answered  Cuddie ;  "  it  was  Lord  Evandale's  yestei^ 
day,  and  it's  yours  the  day.  I  fand  it.  ahint  the  bush  o'  broom  yonder  — 
Uka  dog  has  its  day  —  Ye  ken  what  the  auld  sang  says, 

Ttku  tarn  about,  author,  qoo  Tam  o'  tbt  Lioa. 

And,  speakine  o'  that,  I  maun  gang  and  see  about  my  mither,  puir  auld 
body,  if  your  nohour  hasna  ony  immediate  commands/' 

"  But,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  I  really  cannot  take  these  things  from  you 
without  some  recompense." 

"Hout  fie,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie,-.  "ye  suld  aye  be  taking, — for  re- 
compense, ye  may  think  about  that  some  other  time  —  I  hae  seen  ge^ 
weel  to  mysell  wi'  some  things  that  fit  me  better.  What  could  I  do  wi' 
Lord  Evandale's  braw  claes?  Sergeant  BothwelPs  will  serve  me  weel 
eneughl" 

Not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  self-constituted  and  disinterested  follower 
to  accept  of  anything  for  himself  out  of  these  warlike  spoils,  Morton  re- 
solved to  take  the  first  opportunity^f  returning  Lord  Evandale's  property, 
supposing  him  yet  to  be  alive ;  and.  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  himself  of  Cuddie's  prize,  so  far  as  to  appropriate  some  changes  of 
linen,  and  other  trifling  articles  amongst  those  of  more  value  which  the 
portmanteau  contained.  # 

He  then  hastily  looked  over  the  papers  which  were  found  in  Bothwell's 
pocket-book.  These  were  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  The  roll  of  his 
troop,  with  the  names  of  those  absent  on  furlough,  memorandums  of  tavern 
bills,  and  lists  of  delinquents  who  might  be  made  subjects  of  fine  and  per- 
secution, first  presented  themselves,  along  with  a  copy  of  a  warrant  from 
the  Privy  Council  to  arrest  certain  persons  of  distinction  therein  named. 
In  another  pocket  of  the  book  were  one  or  two  commissions  which  Bothwell 
had  held  at  different  times,  and  certificates  of  his  services  abroad,  in  which 
his  courage  and  military  talents  were  highly  praised.  But  the  most  re- 
markable paper  was  an  accurate  account  of  his  genealogy,  with  reference 
to  many  documents  for  establishment  of  its  authenticity ;  —  subjoined  was 
a  list  of  the  ample  possessions  of  the  forfeited  Earls  of  Bothwell,  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  proportions  in  which  King  James  VI.  had  be- 
stowed them  on  the  courtiers  and  nobility,  by  whose  descendants  they  were 
at  present  actually  possessed ;  beneath  this  list  vras  written,  in  red  letters, 
in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  Haud  Immemor,  F.  S.  E.  B.,  the  initials  pro- 
bably intimating  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  To  these  documents, 
which  strongly  painted  the  character  and  feelings  of  their  deceased  pro- 
prietor, were  aaded  some  which  showed  him  in  a  light  greatly  different 
&om  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  presented  him  to  the  reader. 

In  a  secret  pocket  of  the  book,  which  Morton  did  not  discover  without 
wnne  trouble,  were  one  or  two  letters,  written  in  a  beautiful  female  hand. 
They  were  dated  about  twenty  years  back,  bore  no  address,  and  were  sub" 
scrioed  only  by  initials.  Without  having  time  to  peruse  them  accurately, ' 
Morton  perceived  that  they  contained  the  elegant  yet  fond  expressions  of 
female  aifection  directed  towards  an  object  whose  jealousy  they  endeavoured 
to  soothe,  and  of  whose  hasty,  suspicious,  and  impatient  temper,  the  writer 
seemed  gently  to  complain.  The  ink  of  these  manuscripts  had  faded  by 
time,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  had  obviously  been  taken 
for  their  nreservation.  they  were  in  one  or  two  places  chafed  so  as  to  be 
Uegiblo 
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"  It  matters  not,"  (these  words  were  written  on  the  envelope  of  tbai  whiob 
jad  suffered  most),  "  X  have  them  by  heart" 

With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wranped  in  a  copjr  of  Torses,  written 
obviouBly  with  a  feeling  which  atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the  rough- 
ness of  the  poetry,  and  the  o^jiceits  with  which  it  aboonded,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  period : 


IV  hiM,  dcfir  pl«di;e.  is  pure  Mid  biigM,  I  had  not  wtndarad  wiM  Bod 

At  i>  thai  wnll  reiiif  mhrretl  nixht.  With  tiirlf  bd  angal  for  Hijr  piMla ; 

When  fimt  'hv  myntir  hmkl  wan  wore.  Nor  liea*vn  nor  earth  eooid  tlien  reprove 

And  flral  nijr  AiriiM  whi>p«red  liiva.  If  she  had  li?«d.  and  lirrd  to  loya  n^' 

Sinen  then,  how  nn«ii  Imxt  thoa  pravad  Not  than  thii  woridli  wild  jojr*  had 

niA  tomd  zone  of  iha  wild  breaKt.  Tu  me  one  laTaitc  hontina 


Wh<M<«  wrath  and  hate  have  iwnm  to  dwell  Mr  ■ole  delivht  the  headlomr 

With  th«!  flrat  win  which  peopled  hell  >  And  frantic  hnrry  of  the  chaae. 

A  braaiit  whoee  Mood's  a  troubled  ooaan.  To  sUrt.  nuraoe.  and  hrma  to  Ini7, 

Bsrh  throb  the  earthquake*!)  wild  oomOM>tiua !~  Rush  in.  dmir  down,  and  rrnd  mjr  pnr* 

0.  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure.  llien  from  the  rairass  torn  away ; 

Yet  keep  thy  bae  onstHined  and  purs,  Mine  ireful  mood  had  tweetnese  tamed. 

What  conquest  nVr  eiich  erring  thouffht  And  soothed  each  woand  which  pride  ii 

Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought  I  Yes.  God  and  man  miaht  now  appmre  ma, 

.  U  thou  hadst  lived. ami  lived  to  love  seal 

As  he  finished  reading  these  lines,  Morton  conld  not  forbear  reflecting 
with  compassion  on  the  fate  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy  being,  who, 
it  appeared,  while  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  almost  of  con- 
tempt, had  his  recollections  continually  fixed  on  the  high  station  to  which 
his  birth  seemed  to  entitle  him ;  and,  while  plunged  in  gross  licentiousness, 
was  in  secret  looking  back  with  bitter  remorse  to  the  period  of  his  youth, 
during  which  he  had  nourished  a  virtuous,  thoueh  unfortunate  attachment 

"  Alas  I  what  are  we,"  said  Morton,  *'  that  our  best  and  most  praiseworthv 
feelings  can  be  thus  debased  and  depraved — ^that  honourable  pride  can  sink 
into  haughty  and  desperate  indifference  for  general  opinion,  and  the  sorrow 
of  blighted  affection  inhabit  the  same  bosom  which  licence,  revenge,  and 
rapine,  have  chosen  for  their  citadel?  But  it  is  the  same  throughout:  the 
liberal  principles  of  one  man  sink  into  cold  and  unfeeling  indifference :  the 
religious  zeal  of  another  hurries  him  into  frantic  and  savage  enthusiasm. 
Our  resolutions,  our  passions,  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and,  without 
the  aid  of  Ilim  who  formed  the  human  breast,  we  cannot  say  to  its  tides, 
'  Thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and  no  farther.' " 

While  he  thus  moralized,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed  that  Burley 
stood  before  him. 

*'  Already  awake?"  said  that  leader — **  It  is  well,  and  shows  seal  to  tread 
the  path  before  vou.    What  papers  are  these  ?"  he  continued. 

Morton  gave  him  some  brief  account  of  Cuddle's  successful  marauding 

garty,  and  handed  him  the  pocket-book  of  Bothwell,  with  its  contents.  The 
'ameronian  leader  looked  with  some  attention  on  such  of  the  papers  as 
related  to  militarv  affairs,  or  public  business ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
verses,  he  threw  tnem  from  him  with  contempt 

"  I  little  thought,"  he  said,  **  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  passed  my 
■word  three  times  through  the  body  of  that  arch  tool  of  cruelty  and  perse- 
eution,  that  a  character  so  desperate  and  so  dangerous  could  have  stooped 
to  an  art  as  trifling  as  it  is  profane.  But  I  see  that  Satan  can  blend  the 
most  different  qualities  in  his  well-beloved  and  chosen  agents,  and  that 
tlie  same  hand  which  can  wield  a  club  or  a  slaughter-weapon  against  the 
godly  in  the  valley  of  destruction,  can  touch  a  tinkling  lute,  or  a  gitlem, 
to  soothe  the  ears  of  the  dancing  daughters  of  perdition  in  their  Yanitv 
Fair." 

"  Tour  ideas  of  duty,  then,"  sud  Morton,  *'  exclude  love  of  the  fine  arti^ 
which  have  been  supposed  in  general  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  mind  ?" 

'*  To  me,  young  man,"  answered  Burley,  *'  and  to  those  who  think  as  I 
do,  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  under  whatever  name  disguised,  are  vanitr, 
as  its  grandeur  and  power  are  a  snaro.  We  have  but  one  object  on  eartn 
%nd  that  is  to  build  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

'  7  have  heard  my  father  oDserve,"  replied  Morton,  '*tlal  many  wl». 
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MsameJ  power  in  the  name  of  HeaveD,  were  as  severe  in  its  eze*^^ise,  and 
as  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  as  if  they  had  been  solely  moyed  by  the  motives 
of  worldly  ambition  —  But  of  this  another  time,  fiaye  you  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  committee  of  the  council  to  be  nominated  ?" 

'*  I  haye/'  answered  Burley.  "  The  number  is  limited  to  six,  of  which 
you  are  one,  and  I  haye  come  to  call  you  to  their  deliberations." 

Morton  accompanied  him  to  a  sequestered  grass-plot,  where  their  col 
leagues  awaited  them.  In  this  delegation  of  authority,  the  two  principal 
factions  which  divided  the  tumultuary  army  had  each  taken  care  to  send 
three  of  their  own  number.  On  the  part  of  the  Gameronians,  were  Burley, 
Macbriar,  and  Kettledrummie ;  and  on  that  of  the  moderate  party,  Pound- 
text-,  lienry  Morton,  and  a  small  proprietor  called  the  Laird  of  Langcale* 
Thus  the  two  parties  were  equally  balanced  by  their  representatives  in  tlie 
committee  of  management,  although  it  seemed  likely  that  those  of  the  most 
violent  opinions  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  possess  and  exert  the 

greater  deeree  of  energy.  Their  debate,  however,  was  conducted  more 
ke  men  of  this  world  £an  could  have  been  expected  from  their  conduct 
on  the  preceding  evening.  After  maturely  considering  their  means  and 
situation,  and  the  probable  increase  of  their  numbers,  they  agreed  that 
they  would  keep  their  position  for  that  day,  in  order  to  refresh  their  men, 
ana  give  time  to  reinforcements  to  join  them,  and  that,  on  the  next  morning, 
they  would  direct  their  march  towards  Tillietudlem,  and  summon  thai 
stronghold,  as  they  expressed  it,  of  malignancy.  If  it  was  not  surrendered 
to  their  summons,  the^  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  brisk  assault ;  and, 
should  that  miscarry,  it  was  settled  that  they  should  leave  a  part  of  theii 
number  to  blockade  the  place,  and  reduce  it,  if  possible,  by  famine,  while 
their  main  body  should  march  forward  to  drive  Claverhouse  and  Lord  Ross 
from  the  town  of  Qlasgow.  Such  was  the  determination  of  the  council  of 
management ;  and  thus  Morton's  first  enterprise  in  active  life  was  likely  to 
be  the  attack  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  parent  of  his  mistress,  and  defended 
by  her  relative,  Major  Bellenden,  to  whom  he  personally  owed  many  obli- 

fationsl  He  felt  fully  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation,  yet  consoled 
imself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  newly  acquired  poWer  in  the  insurgent 
army  would  give  him,  at  all  events,  the  means  of  extending  to  the  inmates 
of  Tillietudlem  a  protection  which  no  other  circumstance  coiild  have  afforded 
diem ; — and  he  was  not  without  hope  that  he  mieht  be  able  to  mediate  such 
an  accommodation  betwixt  them  and  the  presoyterian  army,  as  should 
secure  them  a  safe  neutrality  during  the  war  which  was  about  to  ensue. 


-  There  canie  a  knight  from  Uie  fieU  of  tUiiii, 
Hii  ilaed  was  drenched  in  blood  mmI  rain. 

FniLAT. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  fortress  of  Tillietudlem  and  its  inhabitants. 
1  he  morning,  being  the  first  after  the  battle  of  Loudon-hill,  had  dawned 
upon  its  battlements,  and  the  defenders  had  already  resumed  the  labours 
by  which  they  proposed  to  render  the  place  tenable,  when  the  watchman, 
who  was  placed  in  a  high  turret  called  the  Warder's  Tower,  gave  the  signal 
khat  a  horseman  was  approaching.  As  he  came  nearer,  his  dress  indicated 
An  ofBcer  of  the  Life-Guards ;  and  the  slowness  of  his  horse's  pace,  as  well 
AS  the  manner  in  which  the  rider  stooped  on  the  saddle-bow,  plainly  showed 
ihat  he  was  sick  or  wounded.    The  wicket  was  instantly  opened  to  reoeive 
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him,  And  Lord  Evandale  rode  into  the  court-yard,  so  reduced  by  loss  of 
blood,  ihjBii  he  was  unable  to  dismount  without  assistance.  As  he  entered 
the  hall,  leaning  upon  a  servant,  the  ladies  shrieked  with  surprise  and 
ter;-or ;  for,  pale  as  death,  stained  with  blood,  his  re^mentals  soiled  and 
torn,  and  his  hair  matted  and  disordered,  he  resembled  rather  a  spectre 
than  a  human  being.  But  their  next  exclamation  was  that  of  joy  at  his 
f98cape. 

*'  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  **  that  you  are  here,  and  have 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  murderers  who  have  cut  ofP  so  many 
of  the  king's  loyal  servants !" 

<*  Thank  God  I"  added  Edith,  "  that  you  are  here  and  in  safety  I  We  hav« 
dreaded  the  worst.  But  you  are  wounded,  and  I  fear  we  have  little  the 
means  of  assisting  you." 

"  My  wounds  are  only  sword-cuts,"  answered  the  young  nobleman,  as  he 
reposed  himself  on  a  seat ;  **  the  pain  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  I  should 
not  oven  feel  exhausted  but  for  the  loss  of  blood. — But  it  was  not  my  pur- 
pose to  brin^  my  weakness  to  add  to  your  danger  and  distress,  but  to  relieve 
them,  if  possible.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? — Permit  me,"  he  added,  addresfr- 
ing  Lady  Margaret — "permit  me  to  think  and  act  as  your  son,  my  dear 
madam — as  your  brother,  Edith  1" 

He  pronounced  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  with  some  emphasis,  as 
if  he  feared  that  the  apprenension  of  his  pretensions  as  a  suitor  might 
render  his  proffered  services  unacceptable  to  Miss  Bellenden.  She  was 
not  insensible  to  his  delicacy,  but  there  was  no  time  for  exchange  of  sen- 
timents. 

"  We  are  preparing  for  our  defence,"  said  the  old  lady  with  great  disnity; 
— "  my  brutner  has  taken  charge  of  our  garrison,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  will  give  the  rebels  such  a  reception  as  they  deserve." 

"  How  gladly,"  said  Evandale,  "  would  I  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
Castle  I  But  in  my  present  state,  I  should  be  but  a  burden  to  you  —  nay, 
something  worse ;  for,  the  knowledge  that  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards 
was  in  the  Castle  would  be  sufficient  to  make  these  rogues  more  despe- 
rately earnest  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  If  they  find  it  defended  only  by 
the  family,  they  may  possibly  march  on  to  Glasgow  rather  than  haxard  an 
assault." 

**  And  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  us,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  with  the 
generous  burst  of  feeling  which  woman  so  often  evinces,  and  which  becomes 
her  BO  well — her  voice  faltering  through  eagerness,  and  her  brow  colouring 
with  the  noble  warmth  which  dictated  her  laognage  —  "can  you  think  eo 
meanly  of  your  friends,  as  that  they  would  permit  such  considerations  to 
interfere  with  their  sheltering  and  protecting  you  at  a  moment  when  you  are 
unable  to  defend  yourself,  and  when  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  the 
enemy  ?  Is  there  a  cottage  in  Scotland  whose  owners  would  permit  a  valued 
friona  to  leave  it  in  such  circumstances?  And  can  you  think  we  will  allow 
you  to  go  from  a  castle  which  we  hold  to  be  strong  enough  for  our  own 
defence  ?" 

"  Lord  Evandale  need  never  think  of  it,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  •*  I  will 
dress  his  wounds  myself ;  it  is  all  an  old  wife  is  fit  for  in  war  time ;  but 
to  quit  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  is  drawn 
to  slay  him,  —  the  meanest  trooper  that  ever  wore  the  king^s  coat  on 
bis  bock  should  not  do  so,  much  less  my  young  Lord  Evandale. — Ours 
is  not  a  house  that  ought  to  brook  such  dishonour.  The  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  has  been  too  much  distinguished  by  the  visit  of  his  m^ 
sacred" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Major. 

'*  We  have  taken  a  prisoner,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Edith — *' a  wounded 

f>ri6oner,  and  he  wants  to  escape  from  us.     You  must  help  us  to  keep  ^iir 
>y  force." 
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*'  Lord  Evandale !"  exclaimed  the  yeteran.  *'  I  am  as  mnch  ploased  a* 
when  I  gut  my  first  commissioD.  Glayerhouse  reported  you  were  .killed,  o* 
missing  at  least." 

**  I  snould  have  been  slain,  but  for  a  friend  of  yours/'  said  Lord  Eran* 
dale,  speaking  with  some  emotion,  and  bending  nis  eyes  on  the  ^rrouud, 
as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  seeine  the  impression  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  would  make  upon  Miss  Bellenden.  "  I  was  unhorsed  and  defenceless, 
and  the  sword  raised  to  dispatch  me,  when  youn^  Mr.  Morton,  the  prisoner 
lor  whom  you  interested  yourself  yesterday  momins,  interposed  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  preserved  my  life,  and  fumishea  me  with  the  means  oi 
escaping." 

As  he  ended  the  sentence,  a  painful  curiosity  overcame  his  first  resolti- 
tion ;  be  raised  his  eyes  to  Edith's  face,  and  imagined  he  could  read  in  the 
glow  of  her  cheek  and  the  sparkle  of  her  eye,  joy  at  hearing  of  her  lover's 
safety  and  freedom,  and  triumph  at  his  not  having  been  left  last  in  the  race 
of  generosity.  Such,  indeed,  were  her  feelings ;  but  thev  were  also  mingled 
wiSi  admiration  of  the  ready  frankness  with  which  Lord  Evandale  had  has- 
tened to  bear  witness  to  the  merit  of  a  favoured  rival,  and  to  acknowledge 
an  obligation  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  rather  have  owed  to  any 
other  individual  in  the  world. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  would  never  have  observed  the  emotions  of  eithei 
party,  even  had  they  been  much  more  markedly  expressed,  contented  him- 
self with  saying,  "  Since  Henry  Morton  has  influence  with  these  rascals^ 
I  am  glad  he  has  so  exerted  it ;  but  I  hope  he  will  get  clear  of  them  as  soon 
as  he  can.  Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  know  his  principles,  and  that  he 
detests  their  cant  and  hypocrisy.  I  have  heard  him  laugh  a  thousand 
times  at  che  pedantry  of  that  old  Presbyterian  scoundrel,  Puundtext, 
who,  after  enjoying  the  indulgence  of  the  Government  for  so  many  years, 
has  now,  upon  the  very  first  ruflie,  shown  himself  in  his  own  proper 
colours,  and  set  off,  with  three  parts  of  his  crop-eared  congregation,  to  join 
the  host  of  the  fanatics  —  But  how  did  you  escape  after  leaving  the  field, 
my  lord  V 

**  I  rode  for  my  life,  as  a  recreant  knight  must,"  answered  Lord  Evandale, 
smiling.  "  I  took  the  route  where  I  thought  I  bad  least  chance  of  meeting 
with  any  of  the  enemy,  and  I  found  shelter  for  several  hours—  you  will 
hardly  guess  where." 

**  At  Castle  Brockian,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "or  in  the  house  of 
Bome  other  loyal  gentleman  ?" 

'*  No,  madam.  I  was  repulsed,  under  one  mean  pretext  or  another,  from 
more  than  one  house  of  that  description,  for  fear  of  the  enemy  following  my 
traces ;  but  I  found  refuge  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband 
had  been  shot  within  these  three  months  by  a  party  of  our  corps,  and  whose 
two  sons  are  at  this  very  moment  with  the  insurgents." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden ;  "  and  was  a  fanatic  woman 
capable  of  such  generosity  ?  But  she  disapproved,  I  suppose,  of  the  tenets 
of  her  family  ?" 

"Far  from  it,  madam,"  continued  the  young  nobleman;  "she  was  in 
principle  a  rigid  recusant,  but  she  saw  my  danger  and  distress,  considered 
me  as  a  fellow-creature,  and  forgot  that  I  was  a  cavalier  and  a  soldier.. 
She  bound  my  wounds,  and  permitted  me  to  rest  upon  her  bed,  concealed 
me  from  a  party  of  the  insurgents  who  were  seeking  for  stragglers,  sup- 
plied me  with  food,  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  leave  my  place  of  refuge  until 
ahe  had  learned  that  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  to  this  tower  without 
danger." 

"It  was  nobly  done,"  said  Miss  Bellenden ;  "  and  I  trust  you  will  have 
AQ  opportunity  of  rewarding  her  generosity." 

"  I  am  running  up  an  arrear  of  obligation  on  all  sides.  Miss  Bellenden. 
iluring  these  unfortunate  occurrences."  replied  Lord  Evandale :  "  but  whei 
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I  can  attain  the  means  of  showing  my  gratitude,  the  will  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

All  now  joined  in  pressing  Lord  Evandale  to  relinquish  his  intentiOD 
•)f  leaving  the  Castle ;  but  the  argument  of  Major  Bellenden  proved  the  most 
effectual. 

**  Your  presence  in  the  Castle  will  be  most  useful,  if  not  absolutelj  oeoe»> 
■ary,  my  lord,  in  order  to  maintain,  by  your  authority,  proper  discipline 
among  the  fellows  whom  Claverhouse  has  left  in  i^rrison  here,  and  who  do 
not  prove  to  be  of  the  most  orderly  description  of  inmates ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  the  Colonel's  authority,  for  that  very  purpose,  to  detain  any  officer  of 
his  reeiment  who  mieht  pass  this  way.'' 

"That,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "is  an  unanswerable  argument,  since  it 
shows  me  that  my  residence  here  may  be  useful,  even  in  my  present  disabled 
state." 

**  For  your  wounds,  my  lord,"  said  the  Mi^or,  "  if  my  sister,  Ladr 
Bellenden*  will  undertake  to  give  battle  to  any  feverish  symptom,  if  such 
should  appear,  I  will  answer  that  my  old  campaigner,  Gideon  Pike,  shall 
dress  a  flesh-wound  with  any  of  the  incorporation  of  Barber-Surgeons. 
Be  had  enough  of  practice  in  Montrose's  time,  for  we  had  few  regularly- 
bred  armv  chirurgeons,  as  you  may  well  suppose. — You  agree  to  slay  with 
as,  then  ?  ' 

"  Mv  reasons  for  leaving  the  CasUc,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  glancing  a  look 
towards  Edith,  "  though  they  evidently  seemed  weighty,  must  needs  ^vf 
wa^  to  those  which  infer  the  power  of  serving  you.  May  I  presume,  Ma|or, 
to  inquire  into  the  means  ana  plan  of  defence  which  you  have  prepared  t  or 
san  I  attend  you  to  examine  the  works  ?" 

It  did  not  escape  Miss  Bellenden,  that  Lord  Evandale  seemed  much  ex- 
hausted both  in  bodv  and  mind.  "  I  think,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
Migor,  "  that  since  Lord  Evandale  condescends  to  become  an  officer  of  our 
garrison,  you  should  begin  by  rendering  him  amenable  to  your  authority, 
and  ordering  him  to  his  apartment,  that  he  may  take  some  refreshment  ere 
he  enters  on  military  discussions." 

**  Edith  is  right,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  vou  must  go  instantly  to  bed,  my 
lord,  and  take  some  febrifuge,  which  I  will  prepare  with  my  own  hand ;  and 
my  lady-in-waiting.  Mistress  Martha  Weddell,  shall  make  some  fiiar's- 
chicken,  or  something  very  lieht ;  I  would  not  advise  wine. — John  Oudyill, 
let  the  housekeeper  make  ready  the  chamber  of  dais — Lord  Evandale  must 
lie  down  instantly.  Pike  will  take  off  the  dressings,  and  examine  Uie  stats 
of  the  wounds." 

**  Those  are  melancholy  preparations,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  as  he 
returned  thanks  to  Lady  Mar^ret,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hall ;  "  but 
I  must  submit  to  your  ladyship's  directions,  and  I  trudTthat  your  skill  will 
soon  make  me  a  more  able  defender  of  your  Castle  than  I  am  at  preeentb 
You  must  render  my  body  serviceable  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  you  nare  no 
use  for  my  head  while  you  have  Major  Bellenden." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  An  excellent  young  man,  and  a  modest,"  said  the  Major. 

**  None  of  that  conceit,"  said  Ladv  Margaret,  "  that  often  makes  Tooiig 
folk  suppose  they  know  better  how  their  complaints  should  be  treatea  than 
people  that  have  had  experience." 

"And  so  eenerous  and  handsome  a  young  nobleman,"  said  Jenny  Doini- 
son,  who  had  entered  during  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  and  waa 
DOW  left  alone  with  her  mistress  in  the  hall, — the  Major  returning  to  his 
military  cares,  and  Lady  Margaret  to  her  medical  preparations. 

Editn  only  answered  these  encomiums  with  a  sigh  ;  but,  although  silent* 
she  felt  and  knew  better  than  any  one  how  much  they  were  merited  bj  the 
person  on  whom  they  were  bestowed.  Jenny,  however,  failed  not  to  foUc^ 
up  her  blow. 
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'*  After  a',  it's  true  that  my  leddy  says — there's  nae  tnttiting  a  presby 
riun  ;  they  are  a'  faithless  man-sworn  louns.    Whae  wad  hae  £ouglit  that 


•c 

teriun 

▼oang  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  Headrigg  wad  hae  taen  on  wi'  thae  robet 

blackguards?'' 

**  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  such  improbable  nonsense,  Jenny  ?"  said  her 
young  mistress,  very  much  displeased. 

''  I  ken  it's  no  pleasing  for  you  to  hear,  madam/'  answered  Jenny,  hardily. 
"  and  it's  as  little  pleasant  for  me  to  tell ;  but  as  eude  ye  suld  ken  a'  about 
it  sune  as  syne,  for  the  haill  Castle's  ringing  wi't.'' 

"Ringing  with  what,  Jenny?  Have  you  a  mind  to  drive  me  mad?" 
Answered  Edith,  impatiently. 

"  Just  that  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood  is  out  wi'  the  rebels,  and  ane  o' 
tlieir  chief  leaders.'^ 

'*  It  is  a  falsehood  I"  siud  Edith  —  "a  most  base  calumny  I  and  you  are 
very  bold  to  dare  to  repeat  it  to  me.  Henry  Morton  is  incapable  of  such 
treacheiT  to  his  king  and  country — such  cruelty  to  me-»to— to  all  the  inno- 
cent and  defenceless  victims,  I  mean,  who  must  suffer  in  a  civil  war — I  tell 
you  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  it,  in  every  sense." 

'*DearI  dear!  Miss  Edith,"  replied  Jenny,  still  constant  to  her  text, 
**  they  maun  be  better  acquainted  wi'  young  men  than  I  am,  or  ever  wish 
to  be,  that  can  tell  preceesely  what  they're  capa>>le  or  no  capable  o'.  But 
there  has  been  Trooper  Tarn  and  another  chield,  out  in  bonnets  and  grey 
plaids,  like  countrymen,  to  recon — reconnoitre—  I  think  John  Gudyill  ca'd 
it ;  and  they  hae  been  amang  the  rebels,  and  brought  back  word  that  they 
had  seen  young  Milnwood  mounted  on  ane  o'  the  dragoon  horses  that  was 
ta«Q  at  Loudon-hill,  armed  wi'  swords  and  pistols,  like  wha  but  him,  and 
band  and  glove  wi'  the  foremost  o'  them,  ana  dreeling  and  commanding  the 
men;  and  Cuddie  at  the  heels  o'  him,  in  ane  o'  Sergeant  Bothwell's  laced 
waistcoats,  and  a  cockit  hat  with  a  bab  o'  blue  ribbands  at  it  for  the  auld 
cause  o'  the  Covenant,  (but  Cuddie  aye  liked  a  blue  ribband],  andf  a  ruffled 
sark,  like  ony  lord  o'  the  land — ^it  sets  the  like  o'  him,  indeea !" 

"Jenny,"  said  her  young  mistress  hastily,  "it  is  impossible  these  men's 
report  can  be  true ;  my  uncle  has  heard  nothing  of  it  at  this  instant." 

"  Because  Tarn  Ilalfiday,"  answered  the  handmaiden,  "  came  in  just  five 
minutes  after  Lord  Evandale ;  and  when  he  heard  his  lordship  was  in  the 
Castle,  he  swore  (the  profane  loon  I)  he  would  be  d — d  ere  he  would  make 
report,  as  he  ca'd  it,  of  his  news  to  Maj(»r  Bellenden,  since  there  was  an 
officer  of  his  ain  regiment  in  the  garrison.  Sae  he  wad  have  said  naething 
till  Lord  Evandale  wakened  the  next  morning ;  only  he  tauld  me  about  it 
(here  Jenny  looked  a  little  down),  "just  to  vex  me  about  Cuddie." 

"  Poh  I  you  silly  girl,"  said  Edith,  assuming  some  courage — "  it  is  all  a 
trick  of  that  fellow  to  teaze  you." 

"  Na,  madam,  it  canna  be  that,  for  John  Gudyill  took  the  other  dragoon 
(he's  an  auld  hard-favoured  man,  I  wotna  his  name)  into  the  cellar,  and  gae 
him  a  tass  o'  brandy  to  get  the  news  out  o'  him,  and  he  said  just  the  same 
as  Tam  Hallidny,  word  for  word ;  and  Mr.  Gudyill  was  in  sic  a  rage,  that 
he  tauld  it  a'  ower  again  to  us,  and  says  the  haitl  rebellion  is  owing  to  the 
nonsense  o'  my  Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  Lord  Evandale,  that  begged  off 
young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  yesterday  morning,  for  that,  if  they  had  suf- 
fered, the  country  wad  hae  l>een  quiet  —  and  troth  I  am  muckle  o' tha^ 
opinion  mysell." 

This  last  commentary  Jenny  added  to  her  tale,  in  resentment  of  her  mit 
tress's  extreme  and  obstinate  incredulity.  She  was  instantly  alarmed,  how* 
ever,  by  the  effect  which  her  news  produced  upon  her  young  lady — an  effect 
rendered  doubly  violent  by  the  High-church  principles  and  prejudices  in 
which  Miss  Bellenden  had  been  educated.  Her  complexion  became  as  pale 
u  a  corpse — her  respiration  so  difficult,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  altogether 
failing  her— and  her  limbs  bo  incapable  of  supporting  her,  that  she  sunk, 
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rather  than  sat,  dovn  upon  one  of  the  seats  in  the  hall,  and  B(y**ned  cm  tlM 
eve  of  fainting.  Jenny  tried  cold  water,  humt  feathers,  cutting  of  laoesi, 
and  all  other  remedies  usual  in  hysterical  cases,  but  without  any  immediats 
effc<;t. 

**  Qod  forgie  me  I  what  hae  I  done  V  siud  the  repentant  fiUe-de-cbambre. 
"  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cuttit  out ! — ^Wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  her 
taking  on  that  way,  and  a'  for  a  young  lad  7 — 0,  Miss  Edith !  dear  Miss 
Edith  I  baud  your  heart  up  about  it — ^it's  maybe  no  true  for  a'  that  I  hae 
said — 0,  I  wish  my  mouth  had  been  blistered !  A'body  tells  me  my  tongue 
will  do  me  a  mischief  some  day.  What  if  my  Leddy  comes  ?  or  the  Major? 
— and  she's  sitting  in  the  throne,  too,  that  naebody  has  sate  in  since  that 
weary  morning  the  King  was  here  I  —  01  what  will  I  do?  O,  what  will 
become  o'  us  ?'' 

While  Jenny  Dennison  thus  lamented  herself  and  her  mistress,  Edith 
slowly  returned  from  the  paroxysm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  this 
unexpected  intelligence. — "  If  he  had  been  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  I  neyer 
would  haye  deserted  him — I  neyer  did  so,  eyen  when  there  was  danger  and 
disgrace  in  pleading  his  cause.  If  he  had  died,  I  would  haye  mourned  him 
— if  he  had  been  unfaithful,  I  would  haye  forgiyen  him ;  but  a  rebel  to  bis 
Ring — a  traitor  to  his  country — the  associate  and  colleague  of  cut-throats 
and  common  stabbers — the  persecutor  of  all  that  is  noble — the  profeaaed 
and  blasphemous  enemy  of  all  that  is  sacred — I  will  tear  him  from  my 
heart,  if  my  life-blood  should  ebb  in  the  effort  1" 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  great  chair  (or  throne,  as 
Lady  Margaret  used  to  call  it),  while  the  terrified  damsel  hastened  to  shake 
up  the  cusnion,  and  efface  the  appearance  of  any  one  haying  occupied  that 
sacred  seat ;  although  Kins  Charles  himself,  considering  the  youth  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  affliction  of  the  momentary  usurper  of  his  haUoyred 
^chair,  would  probably  haye  thought  yery  little  of  the  profanation.  She  then 
hastened  officiously  to  press  her  support  on  Edith,  as  she  paced  the  hall, 
apparently  in  deep  meditation. — "  leik  my  arm,  madam ;  better  just  tak  my 
arm  ;  sorrow  maun  hae  its  yent,  and  doubtless" — 

"  No,  Jenny,"  said  Edith,  with  firmness ;  *'  you  haye  seen  my  weakness, 
and  you  shalf  see  my  strength." 

"  6ut  ye  leaned  on  me  the  other  morning,  Miss  Edith,  when  ye  were  sae 
sair  grieved." 

**  Misplaced  and  erring  affection  may  require  support,  Jenny  —  duty  can 
support  itself.  Yet  I  will  do  nothing  rashly ; — I  will  be  aware  of  the  reasons 
of  his  conduct — and  then — cas^  him  off  for  eyer,"  was  the  firm  and  deter- 
mined answer  of  her  young  lad^ . 

Orerawed'by  a  manner  of  which  she  could  neither  conceiye  the  motiye,  nor 
estimate  the  merit,  Jenny  muttei*ed  between  her  teeth,  **  Od,  when  the  first 
flight's  ower,  Miss  Edith  taks  it  a^  easy  as  I  do,  and  muckle  easier,  and  I'm 
sure  I  ne'er  cared  half  sae  muckle  about  Cuddie  Headrigg  as  she  did  about 
young  Milnwood.  Forby  that,  it's  maybe  as  weel  to  hae  a  friend  on  baith 
sides  ;  for  if  the  whigs  suld  come  to  tak  the  Castle,  as  it's  like  they  may, 
when  there's  sae  little  victual,  and  the  draeoons  wasting  what's  o'^ — ou,  in 
that  case,  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  wad  hae  tne  upper  hand,  and  their  friend- 
ship wad  be  worth  siller  —  I  was  thinking  sae  this  morning  or  I  heard  the 


news." 


With  this  consolatory  reflection  the  damsel  went  about  her  usual  occap«^ 
tions,  leaving  her  mistress  to  school  her  mind  as  she  best  might,  for  enuli- 
wting  the  sentiments  which  she  had  hitherto  entertained  towardsi  Heart 
liorton. 
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Onoe  mora  into  the  breach,  dear  fiieods,  once  more  I 

HehktT. 

\.?r  the  evening  of  this  day,  all  the  information  which  they  conld  procurf* 
■ed  them  to  expect  that  the  insurgent  army  would  be  with  early  dawL  on 
their  march  against  Tillietudlem.  Lord  Evandale's  wounds  had  been  ex* 
amined  by  Pike,  who  reported  them  in  a  very  promisinj^  state.  They  were 
numerous  but  none  of  any  consequence ;  and  tne  loss  of  blood,  as  much  per 
haps  as  the  boasted  specific  of  Lady  Marearet,  had  prevented  any  tendency 
to  fever ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  he  felt  some  pain  and  great  weakness, 
the  patient  maintained  that  he  was  able  to  creep  about  with  the  assistance 
of  a  stick.  In  these  circumstances  he  refused  to  be  confined  to  his  apart- 
ment, both  that  he  might  encourage  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  suggest 
any  necessary  addition  to  the  plan  of  defence,  which  the  Major  might  be 
supposed  to  have  arranged  upon  something  of  an  antiquated  fashion  of  war- 
fare.— Lord  Evandale  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice  on  such  subjects, 
having  served,  during  his  early  youth,  both  in  France  and  in  the  Low 
Countries.  There  was  little  or  no  occasion,  however,  for  altering  the  prepa- 
rations already  made;  and  excepting  on  the  article  of  provisions,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  defence  of  eo  strong  a  place  against  such 
assailants  as  those  by  whom  it  was  threatened. 

With  the  peep  of  day.  Lord  Evandale  and  Major  Bellenden  were  on  the 
battlements  again,  viewing  and  re-viewing  the  state  of  their  preparations, 
and  anxiously  expecting  uie  approach  of  the  enemy.  I  ought  to  observe, 
that  the  report  of  the  spies  haa  now  been  regularly  made  and  received ; 
but  the  Major  treated  the  report  that  Morton  was  in  arms  against  the 
Government  with  the  most  scornful  incredulity. 

"  I  know  the  lad  better,"  was  the  only  reply  he  deigned  to  make ;  —  "  the 
fellows  have  not  dared  to  venture  near  enough,  and  have  been  deceived  by 
some  fanciful  resemblance,  or  have  picked  up  some  story." 

"  I  differ  from  you.  Major,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I  think  vou  will 
066  that  young  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  and,  though  I 
shall  be  heartily  sorry  for  it,  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised." 

"  You  are  as  bad  as  Olaverhouse,"  said  the  Major,  "who  contended  yes- 
terday morning  down  my  very  throat,  that  this  young  fellow,  who  is  as 
high-spirited  and  gentleman-like  a  boy  as  I  have  ever  Icnown,  wanted  but 
an  opportunity  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels." 

**  And  considering  the  usage  which  he  has  received,  and  the  suspicions 
under  which  he  lies,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  what  other  course  is  open  to 
him  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  should  hardly  know  whether  he  deserved  most 
blame  or  pity." 

••Blame,  my  lord  I  —  Pitvl"  echoed  the  Major,  astonished  at  hearing 
0uch  sentiments :  "  he  would  deserve  to  be  hanged,  that's  all ;  and,  were 
he  my  own  son,  I  should  see  him  strung  up  with  pleasure — Blame,  indeed  I 
But  yaur  lordship  cannot  think  as  you  are  pleased  to  speak  ?" 

**  *  g'^®  yo**  ™y  honour.  Major  Bellenden,  that  I  have  been  for  some  time 
of  opinion,  that  our  politicians  and  prelates  have  driven  matters  to  a  pain- 
^  extremity  in  this  country,  and  nave  alienated,  by  violence  of  various 
kinds,  not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  all  those  in  the  upper  ranks,  whom 
strong  party-feeling,  or  a  desire  of  court-interest,  does  not  attach  t.  their 
4tandard." 

**  I  am  no  politician,"  answered  the  Major,  "  and  I  do  not  understi^nd 
nice  distinctions.  My  sword  is  the  King's,  and  when  he  commands.  I  draw 
it  'n  his  *• .  .-^p. 
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*'  I  tru9t,"  replied  the  vounj^  lord,  "  jou  will  not  find  me  more  backwttr^ 
than  yourself,  though  I  heartily  wish  that  the  enemy  were  foreignen.  It 
is,  however,  no  time  to  debate  that  matter,  for  yonder  they  come,  and  we 
must  defend  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can." 

As  Lord  Evandale  spoke,  the  van  of  the  insurgents  beean  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  road  which  crossed  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thence  d» 
Bcended  opposite  to  the  Tower.  They  did  not,  however,  move  downwards, 
as  if  aware  that,  in  doing  so,  their  columns  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
thi)  artillery  of  the  place.  But  their  numbers,  which  at  first  seemed  few 
appeared  presently  so  to  deepen  and  concentrate  themselves,  thai,  judginc 
or  the  masses  which  occupied  the  road  behind  the  hill  from  the  cloeenees  of 
the  front  which  they  presented  on  the  top  of  it,  their  force  appeared  very 
considerable.  There  was  a  pause  of  anxiety  on  both  sides ;  ana,  while  the 
unsteady  ranks  of  the  Covenanters  were  agitated,  as  if  bj  pressure  behind, 
or  uncertainty  as  to  their  next  movement,  their  arms,  picturesque  from 
their  variety,  glanced  in  the  mornine  sun,  whose  beauns  were  reflected  fron. 
a  grove  of  pikes,  muskets,  halberds,  and  battle-axes.  The  armed  mass 
occupied,  for  a  few  minutes,  this  fluctuating  position,  until  three  or  fonr 
horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be  leaders,  advanced  from  the  front,  and  occupied 
the  height  a  little  nearer  to  the  Castle>  John  Gudyill,  who  was  not  with- 
out some  skill  as  an  artillery-man,  brought  a  gun  to  bear  on  this  detached 
group.  • 

"  rll  flee  the  falcon'' — (so  the  small  cannon  was  called) — "  I'll  flee  the 
falcon  whene'er  your  honour  gies  command ;  my  certio  sne'll  ruffle  their 
feathers  for  them  I" 

The  Major  looked  at  Lord  Evandale. 

**Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  nobleman;  —  "they  send  na  a  flag 
of  truce." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  horsemen  at  that  moment  dismounted,  and,  display- 
ing a  white  cloth  on  a  pike,  moved  forward  towards  the  Tower,  while  the 
Major  and  Lord  Evandale,  descending  from  the  battlement  of  the  main 
fortress,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  barricade,  judging  it  unwise  to 
admit  him  within  the  precincts  which  they  designed  to  deiend.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  ambassador  sot  forth,  the  group  of  horsemen,  as  if  they 
had  anticipated  the  preparations  of  John  Oudyill  tor  their  annoyance^  with- 
drew from  the  advanced  station  which  they  had  occupied,  and  fell  back  to 
the  main  body. 

The  envoy  of  the  Covenanters,  to  judge  by  his  mien  and  manner  eeemed 
fully  imbued  with  that  spiritual  pride  which  distinguished  his  sect.  His 
features  were  drawn  up  to  a  contemptuous  primness,  and  his  half-shut  eyes 
seemed  to  scorn  to  look  upon  the  terrestrial  objects  around,  while,  at  every 
solemn  stride,  his  toes  were  pointed  outwards  with  an  air  that  appeared  to 
despise  the  ground  on  which  they  trode.  Lord  Evandale  could  not  suppress 
a  smile  at  this  singular  figure. 

"Did  you  ever,"  said  he  to  Major  Bellenden,  "see  such  an  absurd 
automaton?  One  would  swear  it  moves  upon  springs  —  Can  it  speak, 
think  you  ?" 

'*  0,  ay,"  said  the  Major ;  "  that  seems  to  be  one  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
a  genuine  puritan  of  the  right  pharisaical  leaven. — Stay — hn  coughs  ^nd 
hems ;  he  is  about  to  summon  the  Castle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  sermon, 
instead  of  a  parley  on  the  trumpet." 

The  veteran,  wno  in  his  day  had  had  man^  an  opportunity  to  beooms 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  these  religionists,  was  not  far  mistaken  in 
his  conjecture ;  only  that,  instead  of  a  prose  exordium,  the  Laird  of  Laug 
cale — for  it  was  no  less  a  personage — uplifted,  with  a  Stentorisvn  voire.  • 
versT  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm : 

**  Ye  mtea,  lift  op  roar  heMb  I  ft 
DiHirs  that  do  last  for  ava. 
Be  kA«d  ap"— 
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'*  I  told  yea  so/'  said  the  Major  to  Evandale,  —  and  then  presented  hint- 
«e]f  at  the  entrance  of  the  barricade,  demanding  to  know  for  what  purposn 
or  intent  he  made  that  doleful  noise,  like  a  hog  m  a  high  wind,  beneath  th« 
gates  of  the  Castle. 

**  I  come/'  replied  the  ambassador  in  a  high  and  shrill  voice,  and  without 
any  of 4he  usual  salutations  or  deferences  —  "I  come  from  the  godly  army 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  speak  with  two  carnal  malignant^, 
William  Maxwell,  called  Lord  Evandale,  and  Miles  Bellenden  of  Cham- 
w«x>d." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  Miles  Bellenden  and  Lord  Evandale  V 
answered  the  Major. 

**  Are  TOO  the  parties  V*  said  the  Laird  of  Langcale,  in  the  same  sharp 
eonceitedi,  disrespectful  tone  of  voice. 

"  Even  so,  for  fault  of  better,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Then  there  is  the  public  summons,"  said  the  envoy,  putting  a  paper 
into  Lord  Evandale's  hand,  "  and  there  is  a  private  letter  for  Miles  Bellen- 
den from  a  godly  vouth,  who  is  honoured  with  leading  a  part  of  our  host* 
Read  them  quickly,  and  God  give  you  grace  to  fructify  by  the  contents, 
though  it  is  muckle  to  be  doubted." 

The  summons  ran  thus :  "  We,  the  named  and  constituted  leaders  of  the 
gentlemen,  ministers,  and  others,  presently  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  true  religion,  do  warn  and  summon  AViliiam  Lord  Evandale  and  Miles 
Bellenden  of  Charnwood,  and  others  presentlv  in  arms,  and  keeping  gar- 
rison in  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  to  surrender  the  said  Tower  upon  fair 
conditions  of  quarter,  and  licence  to  depart  with  bag  and  baggage,  other- 
wise to  suffer  such  extremity  of  fire  and  sword  as  belong  by  tne  laws  of 
war  to  those  who  hold  out  an  untenable  post.  And  so  may  God  defend  his 
own  ^ood  cause !" 

This  summons  was  signed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burlev,  as  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant,  for  himself,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
other  leaders. 

The  letter  to  Major  Bellenden  was  from  Henry  Morton.  It  was  couched 
in  the  following  language : 

"  I  have  taken  a  step,  my  venerable  friend,  which,  among  many  painful 
consequences,  will,  I  am  afraid,  incur  your  very  decided  disapprobation. 
But  I  have  taken  my  resolution  in  honour  and  good  faith,  ana  with  the 
full  approval  of  my  own  conscience.  I  can  no  longer  submit  to  have  my 
own  rights  and  those  of  my  fellow-flubjects  trampled  upon,  our  freedom  vio- 
lated, our  persons  insulted,  and  our  blood  spilt,  without  just  cause  or  legal 
trial.  Providence,  through  the  violence  of  the  oppressors  themselves,  seems 
now  to  have  opened  a  way  of  deliverance  from  this  intolerable  tyranny,  and 
I  do  not  hold  him  deserving  of  the  name  and  rights  of  a  freeman,  who, 
thinking  as  I  do,  shall  withhold  his  arm  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  But 
God,  who  knows  my  heart,  be  my  witness,  that  I  do  not  share  the  angry  or 
violent  passions  of  the  oppressed  and  harassed  sufferers  with  whom  I  am 
DOW  acting.  My  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  is,  to  see  this  unnatural 
war  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  by  the  union  of  the  good,  wise,  and  moderate 
of  all  parties,  and  a  peace  restored,  which,  without  injury  to  the  King's 
constitutional  rights,  may  substitute  the  authority  of  equal  laws  to  that  of 
military  violence,  and,  permitting  to  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences,  may  subdue  fanatical  enthusiasm  by  reason  and  mild- 
ness, instead  of  driving  it  to  frenzy  by  persecution  and  intolerance. 

"With  these  sentiments,  you  may  conceive  with  what  pain  I  appear  in 
%tm9  before  the  house  of  your  venerable  relative,  which  we  understand  you 
oropose  to  hold  out  against  us.  Permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the  assurance, 
that  Kuch  a  mf  isure  will  only  lead  to  the  effusion  of  blood — ^that,  if  repulsed 
in  the  assault,  ire  are  yet  strong  enough  to  invest  the  place,  and  reauce  il 
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bj  hunger,  bein^  aware  of  jour  indifferent  preparations  to  sustiun  a  pn^ 
tracted  siege.  It  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart  to  think  what  would  be  the 
Bufferings  m  such  a  case,  and  upon  whom  they  would  chiefly  fall. 

'*  Do  not  suppose,  my  respected  friend,  that  I  would  propose  to  jou  anj 
terms  which  could  compromise  the  high  and  honourable  character  which 
jou  bar?  so  deservedly  won,  and  so  long  borne.  If  the  regular  soldjera  (to 
whom  I  will  ensure  a  safe  retreat)  are  dismissed  from  the  place,  I  mist  no 
more  will  be  required  than  your  parole  to  remain  neuter  during  this  unhappy 
contest ;  and  I  will  take  care  tnat  Lady  Marfptret's  property,  as  well  9t 
yours,  shall  be  duly  respected,  and  no  garrison  mtruded  upon  you.  I  oould 
say  much  in  favour  of  this  proposal ;  but  I  fear,  as  I  must  in  the  present 
instance  appear  criminal  in  your  eyes,  good  arguments  would  lose  their 
influence  when  coming  from  an  unwelcome  quarter.  I  will,  therefore,  break 
off  with  assuring  you,  that  whatever  your  sentimento  may  be  hereafter 
towards  me,  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  can  never  be  diminished  or 
erased;  and  it  would  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  that  should  give 
me  more  effectual  means  than  mere  words  to  assure  you  of  it.  Therefore, 
although  in  the  first  moment  of  resentment  you  may  reject  the  proposal  I 
make  to  you,  let  not  that  prevent  you  from  resuming  the  topic,  if  future 
evento  should  render  it  more  acceptable ;  for  whenever,  or  howsoever  I  ean 
be  of  service  to  you,  it  will  always  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 

"Hemst  Morton." 

Having  read  this  long  letter  with  the  most  marked  indignation^  Miyor 
Bellenden  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Evandale. 

'*  I  would  not  have  believed  this,"  he  said,  '*  of  Henry  Morton,  if  half 
mankind  had  sworn  it !  The  ungrateful,  rebellious  traitor ! — ^rebellious  in 
cold  blood,  and  without  even  the  pretext  of  enthusiasm,  that  warms  the 
liver  of  such  a  crack-brained  fop  as  our  friend  the  envoy  there.  But  I 
should  have  remembered  he  was  a  presbyterian — I  ought  to  have  been  aware 
that  I  was  nursing  a  wolf-cub,  wnose  diabolical  nature  would  make  him 
tear  and  snateh  at  me  on  the  first  opportunity.  Were  Saint  Paul  on  earth 
again,  and  a  presbyterian,  he  would  be  a  rebel  in  three  months — it  is  in  the 
very  blood  of  them." 

*'  Well,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  I  will  be  the  last  to  recommend  surrender ; 
but  if  our  provisions  fail,  and  we  receive  no  relief  from  Edinburgh  or  Gla»- 
gow,  I  think  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opening,  'to  get  the  ladies, 
at  least,  safe  out  of  the  Castle." 

'*  They  will  endure  all,  ere  they  would  accept  the  protection  of  soch  a 
smooth-tongued  hypocrite,"  answered  the  Major  indignantly;  "I  would 
renounce  them  for  relatives,  were  it  otherwise.  But  let  us  dismiss  the  worthy 
ambassador. — My  friend,"  ho  said,  turning  to  Langcale,  "  tell  your  leaders, 
and  the  mob  they  have  gathered  yonder,  that  if  they  have  not  a  particular 
opinion  of  the  hardness  of  their  own  skulls,  I  would  advise  them  to  beware 
how  they  knock  them  against  these  old  walls.  And  let  them  send  no  mora 
flags  of  truce,  or  we  will  hang  up  the  messenger  in  retaliation  of  the  murder 
of  Cornet  Grahame." 

With  this  answer  the  ambassador  returned  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
sent.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  the  main  bodv,  than  a  murmur  was  heard 
amongst  the  multitude,  and  there  was  raised  in  front  of  their  ranks  an  ample 
red  flag,  the  borders  of  which  were  edged  with  blue.  As  this  signal  of  war 
and  defiance  spread  out  ite  large  folds  upon  the  morning  wind,  the  ancient 
banner  of  Laay  Margaret's  family,  together  with  the  royal  ensign,  were 
immediately  hoisted  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
round  of  artillery  was  discharged  against  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  insur* 
(rents,  by  which  they  sustained  some  loss.  Their  leaders  instantly  withirew 
tbem  to  the  shelter  of  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

*'  T  think/'  said  John  (tidyill,  while  he  busied  himself  in  re-^argiig  Hit 
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gtuia,  "  tliey  hae  fund  the  falcon's  neb  a  bit  ower  hard  for  them—  It's  no  fui 
nought  tliat  the  hawk  whistles." 

But  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  ridge  was  once  more  crowded  with  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  general  discharge  of  their  fire-arms  was  directt-d 
against  the  defenders  upon  the  battlements.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  a 
column  of  picked  men  rushed  down  the  road  with  determined  courage,  and. 
sustaining  with  firmness  a  heavy  fire  from  the  garrison,  they  forced  their 
way,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  the  first  barricade  by  which  the  avenue  was 
defended.  They  were  led  on  by  Balfour  in  person,  who  displayed  courage 
equal  to  his  enthusiasm  :  and,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  forced  the  bar- 
ricade, killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  defenders,  and  compelling  the 
rest  to  retreat  to  their  second  position.  The  precautions,  however,  of  Major 
Beilenden  rendered  this  success  unavailing ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  Cove- 
nanters in  possession  of  the  post,  than  a  close  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
into  it  from  the  Castle,  and  from  those  stations  which  commanded  it  in  the 
rear.  Having  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  this  fire,  or  of  return- 
ing it  with  effect  against  men  who  were  under  cover  of  their  barricades  and 
defences,  the  Covenanters  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  they  had 
with  their  axes  destroyed  the  stockade,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
defenders  to  re-occupy  it. 

Balfour  was  the  last  man  that  retired.  He  even  remained  •  for  a  short 
space  almost  alone,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  labouring  like  a  pioneer  amid 
tlie  storm  of  balls,  many  of  which  were  specially  aimed  against  him.  The 
retreat  of  the  party  he  commanded  was  not  effected  without  heavy  loss,  and 
served  as  a  severe  lesson  concerning  the  local  advantages  possessed  by  the 
garrison. 

The  next  attack  of  the  Covenanters  was  made  with  more  caution.  A 
strong  party  of  marksmen  (many  of  them  competitors  at  the  game  of  popin- 
jay), under  the  command  of  Henry  Morton,  glided  through  the  woods  where 
they  afforded  them  the  best  shelter,  and,  avoiding  the  open  road,  endeavoured, 
by  forcing  their  wey  through  the  bushes  and  trees,  and  up  the  rocks  which 
surrounded  it  on  either  side,  to  gain  a  position  from  which,  without  being 
exposed  in  an  intolerable  degree,  they  might  annoy  the  flank  of  the  second 
barricade,  while  it  was  menaced  in  front  by  a  second  attack  from  Burley. 
The  besieged  saw  the  danger  of  this  movement,  and  endeavoured  to  impede 
the  approach  of  the  marksmen,  by  firing  upon  them  at  every  point  wnere 
thev  showed  themselves.  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  great 
coolness,  spirit,  and  judgment,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  approached  the 
defences.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  steady  and 
adroit  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  their  youthful  leader,  who 
showed  as  much  skill  in  protecting  his  own  followers  as  spirit  in  annoying 
the  enemy. 

He  repeatedly  enjoined  his  marksmen  to  direct  their  aim  chiefly  upon  the 
red-coats,  and  to  save  the  others  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Castle ;  and, 
Above  all,  to  spare  the  life  of  the  old  Major,  whose  anxiety  made  him  more 
than  once  expose  himself  in  a  manner,  that,  without  such  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  might  have  proved  fatal.  A  dropping  fire  of  musketry 
now  glinced  from  every  part  of  the  precipitous  mount  on  which  the  Castle 
was  rounded.  From  bush  to  bush  —  from  crag  to  crag  —  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  marksmen  continued  to  advance,  availing  themselves  of  branches  and 
roots  to  assist  their  ascent,  and  contending  at  once  with  the  disadvantages 
of  the  ground  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  got  so  high  on  the 
ascent,  that  several  of  them  possessed  an  opportunity  of  firing  into  the 
oarricade  against  the  defenders,  who  then  lay  exposed  to  their  aim,  and 
^urley,  profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  movea  forward  to  the 
Attack  in  front.  His  onset  was  made  with  the  same  desperation  and  fury 
M  before,  and  met  with  less  resistance,  the  defenders  being  alarmed  at  the 
pT^igress  which  the  sharp-shooters  had  made  in  turning  the  flank  of  then 
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position.  Determined  to  improve  hiB  a4lvantage,  Bnrlej,  with  Li<  axe  id 
nis  hand,  pursued  the  party  whom  he  had  dislodiged  even  to  the  third  anJ 
last  barricade,  and  entered  it  along  with  them. 

"  Kill !  kill  I  down  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  people  I  —  No  qnai^ 
ter  I  —  The  Castle  ia  ours  \"  were  the  cries  bj  which  he  animated  his  friends; 
the  most  undaunted  of  whom  followed  him  close,  whilftt  thd  others,  with 
axes,  spades,  and  other  implements,  threw  up  earth,  cut  down  trees,  hastily 
labouring  to  establish  such  a  defensive  cover  in  the  rear  of  the  second  bai^ 
ricade  as  might  enable  them  to  retain  possession  of  it,  io  case  the  Gaatk 
was  not  carried  by  this  coup-de-main. 

Lord  Evandale  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience.  He  charged 
with  a  few  soldiers  who  had  been  kept  in  reserve  in  the  conrt-yard  of  the 
Castle ;  and  although  his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  encouraged  them,  by  vmee 
and  gesture,  to  assist  their  companions  who  were  engaged  with  Burley. 
The  combat  now  assumed  an  air  of  desperation.  The  narrow  road  waa 
crowded  with  the  followers  of  Burley,  who  pressed  forward  to  sapport 
their  companions.  The  soldiers,  animated  by  the  voice  and  presence  of 
Lord  Evandale,  fought  with  fury,  their  small  numbers  being  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  their  greater  skill,  and  by  their  possessing  the  upper 
ground,  which  they  defended  desperately  with  pikes  und  halberts,  as  well 
as  with  the  butts  of  the  carabines  and  their  broadswonla.  Those  within  the 
Castle  endeavoured  to  assist  their  companions,  whenever  they  could  so  levd 
their  guns  as  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  without  endangering  their  iriends. 
The  sharp-shooters,  dispersed  around,  were  firing  incessantly  on  each  objeet 
that  was  exposed  upon  the  battlement.  The  Castle  was  enveloped  with 
smoke,  and  the  rocks  rang  to  the  cries  of  the  combatants.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene  of  confusion,  a  singular  accident  had  nearly  given  the  besiegera 
possession  of  the  fortress. 

Cuddle  Headrigg,  who  had  advanced  among  the  marksmen,  being  w«II 
acquainted  with  every  rock  and  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle,  whoe 
he  had  so  ofben  gathered  nuts  wiUi  Jenny  Dennioon,  was  enabled,  by  sneh 
local  knowledge,  to  advance  farther,  and  with  less  danger,  than  moet  of 
his  companions,  excepting  some  three  or  four  who  had  followed  him  close. 
Now  Cuddle,  though  a  brave  enough  fellow  upon  the  whole,  was  by  no 
means  fond  of  danger,  either  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  that  of  the  glory  whidi 
attends  it.  In  his  advance,  therefore,  he  had  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  or  advanced  in  front  of  the  enemy's  fire.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  edged  gradually  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  tam- 
ing his  line  of  ascent  rather  to  the  lef^  had  pursued  it  nntil  it  brought  him 
under  a  front  of  the  Castle  difierent  from  that  before  which  the  parties 
were  engaged,  and  to  which  the  defenders  had  given  no  attention,  trusting 
to  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  There  was,  however,  on  this  point,  a 
certain  window  belonging  to  a  certain  pantry,  and  communicating  with  a 
certain  yew-tree,  which  grew  out  of  a  st^p  cleft  of  the  rock,  being  the  veiy 
pass  through  which  Goose  Gibbie  was  smuggled  out  of  the  Castle  in  order 
to  carry  Edith's  express  to  Charnwood,  and  which  had  probably,  in  its  day, 
been  used  for  other  contraband  purposes.  Cuddie,  resting  upon  the  bntl 
of  his  gun,  and  looking  up  at  this  window,  observed  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, —  **  There's  a  place  I  ken  weel ;  mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny 
bennison  out  o'  the  winnock,  forby  creeping  in  whiles  mysell  to  get  8oai«) 
daffin  at  e'en  after  the  plough  was  looseo.'' 

"  And  that's  to  hinder  us  to  creep  in  just  now  ?"  said  the  other,  who  vrss 
a  smart  enterprising  young  fellow. 

"  There's  no  muckle  to  hinder  us,  an  that  were  a',"  answered  Cuddie ; 
•*  but  what  were  we  to  do  neist?" 

**  We'll  take  the  Castle,"  cried  the  other ;  "  here  are  five  or  six  o'  un.  and 
s'  the  Rodgers  arc  engaged  at  the  gate/' 

"  Come  awa  wi'  you,  then,"  said  Cuddie ;  **  but  mind,  deil  n  finger  ys 
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Aftan  lay  on  Lady  Margaret,  or  Miss  Edith,  or  the  auld  Major,  or,  aboon  a', 
on  Jenny  Dennison,  or  onybody  but  the  sodgers  —  cut  and  quarter  amang 
them  as  ye  like,  I  carena/' 

"Ay,  av,"  said  the  other;  "let  us  once  in,  and  we  will  make  our  ain 
terms  with  them  a'." 

Gingerly,  and  as  if  treadine  upon  eggs,  Cuddie  began  to  ascend  the  welt 
known  pass,  not  very  willingly ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  something  appre- 
hensive of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with  in  the  inside,  his  conscience 
insisted  that  he  was  making  but  a  shabby  requital  for  I^y  Margaret's 
former  favours  and  protection.  He  got  up,  however,  into  the  yew-tree, 
followed  by  his  companions,  one  after  another.  The  window  was  small, 
and  had  bi>en  securea  by  stancbeons  of  iron ;  but  these  had  been  long  worn 
away  by  time,  or  forced  out  by  the  domestics  to  possess  a  free  passage  for 
their  own  occasional  convenience.  Entrance  vras  therefore  easy,  providing 
•here  was  no  one  in  the  pantry — a  point  which  Cuddie  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover before  he  made  tne  final  and  perilous  step.  While  his  companions, 
therefore,  were  urging  and  threatening  him  behind,  and  he  vras  hesitating 
and  stretching  his  neck  to  look  into  the  apartment,  his  head  became  visible 
to  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  ensconced  herself  in  said  pantry  as  the  safest 
place  in  which  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  assault.  So  soon  as  this  object  of 
terror  caught  her  eye,  she  set  up  a  hysteric  scream,  flew  to  the  adjacent 
kitchen,  and  in  the  desperate  agony  of  fear,  seized  on  a  pot  of  kail-brose 
which  she  herself  had  hung  on  the  fire  before  the  combat  began,  bavins 
promised  to  Tarn  Halliday  to  prepare  his  breakfast  for  him.  Thub  burdened, 
she  returned  to  the  window  of  the  pantry,  and  still  exclaiming,  "  Murder » 
murder  I  —  we  are  a'  harried  and  ravished!  —  the  Castle's  ta<)n!  —  tak  it 
amang  ye  I"  she  discharged  the  whole  scalding  contents  of  the  pot,  accom- 
panied with  a  dismal  yell,  upon  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Cuddie 
However  welcome  the  mess  might  have  oeen,  if  Cuddie  and  it  had  become 
acquainted  in  a  regular  manner,  the  efiects,  as  administered  by  Jenny, 
would  probably  have  cured  him  of  soldiering  for  ever,  had  he  been  lookine 
upwaras  when  it  was  thrown  upon  him.  But,  fortunately  for  our  man  of 
war,  he  had  taken  the  alarm  upon  Jenny's  first  scream,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  looking  down,  expostulating  with  his  comrades,  who  impeded  the  retreat 
which  he  was  anxious  to  commence ;  so  that  the  steel  cap  and  bu£f  coat 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Sergeant  Both  well,  being  garments  of  an  ex- 
cellent endurance,  protected  his  person  against  the  greater  part  of  the 
scalding  brose.  Enough,  however,  reached  him  to  annoy  him  severely,  so 
that  in  the  pain  and  surprise  he  jumped  hastily  out  of  the  tree,  oversetting 
his  followers,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  their  limbs,  and,  without  listening 
to  arguments,  entreaties,  or  authority,  made  the  best  of  his  way  by  the 
most  safe  road  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  whereunto  he  belonged,  and 
eould  neither  by  threats  nor  persuasion  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the 
attack. 

As  for  Jenny,  when  she  had  thus  conferred  upon  one  admirer's  outward 
man  the  viands  which  her  fair  hands  had  so  lately  been  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring for  the  stomach  of  another,  she  continued  her  song  of  alarm,  running 
a  screaming  division  upon  all  those  crimes,  which  the  lawyers  call  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  murder,  fire,  rape,  and  robbery.  These  hideous 
exclamations  gave  so  much  alarm,  and  created  such  confusion  within  the 
Castle,  that  Major  BeUenden  and  Lord  Evandale  judged  it  beet  to  draw  off 
from  the  conflict  without  the  gates,  and,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  all  the 
exterior  defences  of  the  avenue,  confine  themselves  to  the  Castle  itself,  fo? 
fear  of  its  being  surprised  on  some  unguarded  point.  Their  retreat  was 
nniaolested ;  for  the  panic  of  Cuddie  and  his  companions  had  occasioned 
nearly  as  much  confusion  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  as  the  screams  of 
/enny  had  caused  to  the  defenders. 

Th^re  was  no  attempt  )n  either  side  to  renew  the  action  that  day     The 
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in8urgect«  had  suffered  moBt  severely ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  which  th^j 
Aad  experienced  in  carrying  the  barricadoed  positions  without  the  precincts 
of  the  Castle,  they  could  have  but  little  hope  of  storming  the  place  itsel£ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  besieged  was  dispiriting  and  gloomy. 
In  the  skirmishing  they  had  lost  two  or  three  men,  and  had  several  wounded ; 
and  thouffh  their  loss  was  in  proportion  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  enemT, 
who  had  lefl  twenty  men  dead  on  the  place,  yet  their  small  number  could 
much  worse  spare  it,  while  the  desperate  attacks  of  the  opposite  party 
plainly  showed  how  serious  the  leaders  were  in  the  purpose  oi  reducing  the 
place,  and  how  well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  their  followers.  But,  espe- 
cially, the  garrison  had  to  fear  for  hunger,  in  case  blockade  should  be 
resorted  to  as  the  means  of  reducing  them.  The  Major's  directions  had 
been  imperfectly  obeyed  in  regard  to  laying  in  provisions ;  and  the  dra- 
goons, in  spite  of  all  warning  and  authority,  were  likely  to  be  wapteful  in 
using  them.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  Major  Bellenden 
gave  directions  for  guarding  the  window  through  which  the  Castle  had  ao 
nearly  been  surprised,  as  well  as  all  others  which  offered  the  moot  remoto 
facillt:^  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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The  kiiiff  hath  drawn 


The  ipeciel  head  of  «U  Uie  land  tofeCher. 

UuiBT  IV.  Mat  n. 

Thi  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  army  had  a  serious  consultation  opoii 
the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  they  had  made  the  attack  on  Tillietodleia. 
They  could  not  but  observe  that  their  followers  were  disheartened  by  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had 
fallen  upon  the  bravest  and  roost  forward.  It  was  to  be  feared,  that  if 
they  were  suffered  to  exhaust  their  zeal  and  efforts  in  an  object  so  secondary 
as  the  capture  of  this  petty  fort,  their  numbers  would  melt  away  by  degrees, 
and  they  would  lose  all  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  present  unpre- 
pared state  of  the  Qovernment.  .  Moved  by  these  ar^^uments,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  main  body  of  the  army  should  march  against  Glasgow,  and  dis- 
lodge the  soldiers  who  were  lying  in  that  town.  The  council  nominated 
Henry  Morton,  with  others,  to  this  last  service,  and  appointed  Burlej  to 
the  command  of  a  chosen  body  of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  to  remain 
behind,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  Moirtoii 
testified  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  arrangement. 

*'  He  had  the  strongest  personal  motives,''  he  said,  '*  for  desiring  to  r»> 
main  near  Tillietudlem :  and  if  the  management  of  the  siege  were  oom- 
mitted  to  him,  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  bring  it  to  such  aa 
accommodation,  as,  without  being  rigorous  to  the  beeie^^d,  would  fully 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  besiegers." 

Hurley  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  his  young  colleague's  reluctance  to 
move  with  the  army ;  for,  interested  as  he  was  in  appreciating  the  charac- 
ters with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  had  contrived,  through  the  simplicitj  of 
Cuddie,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  t»  get  much  information  con* 
ucrning  Morton's  relations  with  the  family  of  Tillietudlem.  lie  therefore 
took  the  advantage  of  Poundtext's  arising  to  speak  to  business,  as  he  saii;, 
for  some  short  space  of  time  (which  Hurley  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  aa 
hour  at  th<  very  least),  and  seize<l  that  moment  to  witharaw  M<irton  fruip 
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the  hearing  of  their  colleagues  and  to  hold  the  following  argoment  with 
him : 

'*  Thou  art  unwise,  Henry  Morton,  to  desire  to  sacrifice  this  holy  eauss 
CO  thy  friendship  for  an  uncircumcised  Philistine,  or  thy  lust  for  a  Moab 
itish  woman." 

'*  I  neither  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Balfour,  nor  relish  your  allu 
iftions,"  replied  Morton,  indignantly;  "and  I  know  no  reason  you  have  U 
bring  so  gross  a  charge,  or  to  use  such  uncivil  language." 

**  Confess,  Lowever,  the  truth,"  said  Balfour,  *'  and  own  that  there  are 
those  within  yon  dark  Tower,  over  whom  thou  wouldst  rather  be  watching 
like  a  mother  over  her  little  ones,  than  thou  wouldst  bear  the  banner  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  over  the  necks  of  her  enemies." 

"  If  you  mean,  that  I  would  willingly  terminate  this  war  without  any 
bloody  victory,  and  that  I  am  more  anxious  to  do  this  than  to  acquire  any 
personal  fame  or  power,  you  may  be,"  replied  Morton,  "  perfectly  right." 

**  And  not  wholly  wrong,"  answered  Burley,  "  in  deeming  that  thou 
wouldst  not  exclude  from  so  general  a  pacification  thy  friends  in  the  gar^ 
rison  of  Tillietudlem." 

''Certainly,"  replied  Morton,  "I  am  too  much  obliged  to  Major  Bel- 
lenden,  not  to  wish  to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
cause  I  have  espoused  will  permit.  I  never  made  a  secret  of  my  regard  for 
him." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Burley ;  "  but,  if  thou  hadst  concealed  it,  1 
aciould,  nevertheless,  have  found  out  thy  riddle.  Now,  hearken  to  my 
words.  This  Miles  Bellenden  hath  means  to  subsist  his  garrison  for  a 
month." 

'*  This  is  not  the  case,"  answered  Morton ;  "  we  know  his  stores  ore  hardly 
jqual  to  a  week's  consumption." 

"  Ay,  but,"  continued  Burley,  *'  I  have  since  had  proof  of  the  strongest 
nature,  that  such  a  report  was  spread  in  the  garrison  by  that  wily  and  grey- 
neaded  malignant,  partly  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  snbmit  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  daily  food,  partly  to  detain  us  before  the  walls  of  his  fortresi 
until  the  sword  should  be  whetted  to  smite  and  destroy  us." 

**  And  why  was  not  the  evidence  of  this  laid  before  the  council  of  war?'' 
said  Morton. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  said  Balfour.  "  Why  need  we  undeceive  Kettle- 
drummle,  Mocbriar,  Poundtext,  and  Langcale,  upon  such  a  point?  Thy- 
self must  own,  that  whatever  is  told  to  them  escapes  to  the  host  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  preacher  at  their  next  holding-forth.  They  are  already  dis- 
couraged by  the  thoughts  of  Wing  before  the  fort  a  week  —  what  would  be 
the  consequence  were  they  ordered  to  prepare  far  the  leaguer  of  a  month  ?" 

**  But  why  conceal  it,  then,  from  me  ?  or  why  tell  it  me  now  ?  and,  above 
all,  what  proofs  have  you  got  of  the  fact?"  continued  Morton. 

"  There  are  many  proofs,"  replied  Burley ;  and  he  put  into  his  hands  a 
number  of  requisitions  sent  forth  by  Major  Bellenden,  with  receipts  on  the 
bock  to  various  proprietors,  for  cattle,  com,  meal,  iJbc.,  to  such  an  amount, 
ihj.t  the  sum-total  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  garrison  being 
•.>un  distressed  for  provisions.  But  Burley  did  not  inform  Morton  of  a  fact 
which  he  himself  knew  full  well,  namely,  that  most  of  these  provisions 
never  reached  the  garrison,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  cne  dragoons  sent  to 
cjllect  them,  who  readily  sold  to  one  man  what  thej  took  from  another,  and 
abused  the  Major's  press  for  stores,  pretty  much  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  did 
tuat  of  the  King  for  men. 

**  And  now,"  continued  Balfour,  observing  that  he  had  made  the  desired 
impression,  '*  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  concealed  this  from  thco  no  longer 
than  it  was  concealed  from  myself,  for  I  have  only  received  these  papers 
*his  morning ;  and  I  tell  it  unto  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go  on  thy  *4ray 
rejoiciiigr  and  work  the  great  work  willingly  at  Glasgow,  being  assurea  thai 
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uo  eui  can  befall  tliy  friendB  in  the  malignant  party,  since  their  fon  it 
abundantly  victuallea,  and  I  possess  not  numbers  sufficient  to  do  mora 
against  them  than  to  prevent  their  sallying  forth." 

^'  And  why/'  continued  Morton,  who  felt  an  inexpressible  reluctance  to 
acquiesce  in  Balfour's  reasoning  —  "why  not  permit  me  to  remain  in  the 
command  of  this  smaller  party,  and  march  forward  yourself  to  Glasgow  ? 
It  is  the  more  honourable  cliarge." 

*'  And  therefore,  young  man,''  answered  Burley,  *'  have  I  laboured  that 
it  should  be  committed  to  the  son  of  Silas  Morton.  I  am  waxing  old,  and 
this  grey  head  has  had  enough  of  honour  where  it  cuuld  be  gathered  by 
danger.  I  speak  not  of  the  Trothy  bubble  which  men  call  earthly  fiune* 
but  the  honour  belonging  to  him  tnat  doth  not  the  work  negligently.  But 
thy  career  is  yet  to  run  —  thou  hast  to  vindicate  the  high  trust  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  thee  through  my  assurance  that  it  was  dearly  well- 
merited.  At  Loudon-hill  thou  wert  a  captive,  and  at  the  last  assault  it 
was  thy  part  to  fight  under  cover,  whilst  I  led  the  more  open  and  dangerom 
attack ;  and,  shouldst  thou  now  remain  before  these  walls  when  there  it 
active  service  elsewhere,  trust  me  that  men  will  say,  that  the  aon  of  Silaa 
Morton  hath  fallen  away  from  the  paths  of  his  father." 

Stung  by  this  last  observation,  to  which,  as  a  gentleman,  and  soldier,  he 
could  oflfer  no  suitable  reply,  Morton  hastily  acquiesced  in  the  propoeed 
arrangement.  Yet  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  certain  feelings  of 
distrust  which  he  involuntarily  attached  to  the  quarter  from  which  he  re- 
oeived  this  information. 

*'  Mr.  Balfour,"  he  said,  *'  let  us  distinctly  understand  each  other.  Too 
have  thought  it  worth  your  while  to  bestow  particular  attention  upon  mT 
private  affairs  and  personal  attachments ;  —  be  so  good  as  to  under8tan<^ 
that  I  am  as  constant  to  them  as  to  my  political  principles.  It  is  possible, 
that,  during  my  absence,  you  may  possess  the  power  of  soothing  or  of 
wounding  uiose  feelings.  Be  assured,  that  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences to  the  issue  of  our  present  adventure,  my  eternal  gratitude,  or  my 
persevering  resentment,  will  attend  the  line  of  conduct  you  may  adopt  on 
such  an  occasion ;  and,  however  young  and  inexperienced  I  am,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  finding  friends  to  assist  me  in  expressing  my  sentiments  in  either 
case." 

'*If  there  be  a  threat  implied  in  that  denunciation,"  replied  Hurley, 
coldly  and  haughtily,  "  it  haid  better  have  been  spared.  I  know  how  to 
?aluo  the  regard  of  m  v  friends,  and  despise  from  my  soul  the  threats  of 
my  enemies.  But  I  will  not  take  occasion  of  offence.  Whatever  happens 
here  in  your  absuuce  shall  be  managed  with  as  much  deference  to  your 
wishes,  as  the  duty  1  owe  to  a  higher  power  can  possibly  permit" 

With  this  qualified  promise  Mv^rton  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied. 

*'Our  defeat  will  relieve  the  garrison,"  said  he,  internally,  "ere  they  can 
be  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and,  in  csise  of  victory,  I  already 


from  the  numbers  of  the  moderate  party,  that  I  shall  have  a  voice  as  pow- 
erful as  Burley's  in  determining  the  use  which  shall  be  made  of  it." 

He  therefore  followed  Balfour  to  the  council,  where  thev  found  KettH- 
drummlo  adding  to  his  Lullt/  a  few  words  of  practical  application.  WhsQ 
these  were  expended,  Morton  testified  his  willingness  to  accompany  t\ie 
main  body  of  the  «..rmy,  which  was  destined  to  drive  the  regular  troops 
from  Glasgow,  llis  co.n  nan  ions  in  command  were  named,  and  the  whtde 
received  a  strengthening  exhortation  from  tlie  preachers  who  were  present. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  insurgent  army  broke  ap  from  theit 
encampment,  and  marched  towards  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  at  length  incidents  which  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  period.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Claverhouse  and  Lord 
\iA}AH,  learning  the  superior  force  which  was  directed  against  them,  intrenched, 
»r  rather  barri  tadoed  themselves,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  whei  s  the  tnwu 
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hoiue  and  old  jail  were  situated,  with  the  determination  to  stand  the  assault 
of  the  insurgents  rather  than  to  abandon  the  capital  of  the  West  of  Scol 
Umd.  The  presbjterians  made  their  attack  in  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
penetrated  into  the  city  in  the  line  of  the  College  and  Cathedral  Churoli, 
while  tde  other  marched  up  the  Gktllowgate,  or  principal  access  from  the 
aouth-east.  Both  divisions  were  led  by  men  of  resolution,  and  behayed  with 
great  spirit.  But  the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  situation  were  too 
great  for  their  undisciplined  valour. 

Boss  and  Clayerhouse  had  carefully  disposed  parties  of  their  soldiers  in 
houses,  at  the  heads  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  entrances  of  closes,  as  they 
are  called,  or  lanes,  besides  those  who  were  entrenched  behind  breast-works 
which  reached  acruas  the  streets.  The  assailants  found  their  ranks  thinned 
b^  a  fire  from  invbible  opponents,  which  they  had  no  means  of  returning 
with  effect  It  was  in  vain  that  Morton  and  other  leaders  exposed  theii 
persons  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  a'ld  endeavoured  to  bring  their  anta^ 
nists  to  a  close  action ;  their  followers  shrunk  from  them  in  every  direction 
And  yet,  though  Henry  Morton  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  retire,  anv> 
exerted  himself  in  bringing  up  the  rear,  maintaining  order  in  the  retreat, 
and  checking  every  attempt  which  the  enemy  made  to  hnprove  the  advan- 
tage they  had  sained  by  tne  repulse,  he  had  still  the  mortification  to  hear 
many  of  those  m  his  ranks  muttering  to  each  other,  "  that  this  came  of 
fcmsting  to  the  latitudinarian  boys ;  and  that,  had  honest  faithful  Burley  led 
the  attack,  as  he  did  that  of  the  barricades  of  Tillietudlem,  the  issue  would 
have  been  as  different  as  might  be." 

It  was  with  burning  resentment  that  Morton  heard  these  reflections 
thrown  out  by  the  very  men  who  had  soonest  exhibited  si^s  of  discourage- 
ment. The  unjust  reproach,  however,  had  the  effect  of  firing  his  emulation, 
and  making  him  sensible  that,  engaged  as  he  was  in  a  perilous  cause,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conquer  or  die. 

**  I  have  no  retreat,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  All  shall  allow — even  Major 
Bellenden— even  Edith — that  in  courage,  at  least,  the  rebel  Morton  was  not 
inferior  to  his  &ther." 

The  condition  of  the  army  after  the  repulse  was  so  undisciplined,  and  in 
■nch  disorganisation,  that  the  leaders  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off  some 
miles  from  the  city  to  gain  time  for  reducing  them  once  more  into  such 
order  as  they  were  capable  of  adopting.  Recruits,  in  the  meanwhile,  came 
fast  in,  more  moved  by  the  extreme  hardships  of  their  own  condition,  and 
encouraged  by  the  advantage  obtained  at  Loudon-hill,  than  deterred  by  the 
last  unfortunate  enterprise.  Many  of  these  attached  themselves  particu* 
larly  to  Morton's  division.  He  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  see  that 
his  unpopularity  among  the  more  intolerant  part  of  the  Covenanters 
increased  rapidly.  The  prudence  beyond  his  years,  which  he  exhibited  in 
improving  the  discipline  and  arrangement  oi  his  followers,  they  termed  a 
trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  his  avowed  tolerance  for  those  of  religious 
sentiments  and  observances  different  from  his  own,  obtained  him,  roost 
unjustly,  the  nickname  of  Gallic,  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things.  What 
was  worse  than  these  misconceptions,  the  mob  of  the  insurgents,  always 
loudest  in  applause  of  those  who  push  political  or  religious  opinions  to  ex- 
tremity, ana  disgusted  with  such  as  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  the  yoke 
of  discipline,  preferred  avowedly  the  more  zealous  leaders,  in  whose  rankf 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  supplied  the  want  of  good  order  and  military  sub- 
jection, to  the  restraints  which  Morton  endeavoured  to  bring  them  under 
In  short,  M'hile  bearing  the  principal  burden  of  command  —  (for  his  col- 
leagues vrillingly  relinquished  in  his  favour  everything  that  was  troublesome 
jma  obnoxious  in  the  office  of  general) — Morton  found  himself  without  that 
Authority  which  alone  could  render  his  regulations  effectual.* 


feutl*.  whict  lore  to  pieom  the  little  army  of  iniarjtents,  turned  mereijr  on  the  itoiiit  whethw 
the  kinjr'e  interest  u*  rural  auchoniv  wa«  tu  be  uwiied  ur  noc,  and  whether  liie  party  in  arms  were  Id  be  noa 
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Yftt  notwi'^bstaadiiig  these  obstacles,  he  had,  during  the  course  of  a  fev 
days,  laboun-d  so  hard  to  introduce  some  degree  of  discipline  iuto  the  army, 
that  he  thought  he  might  hazard  a  second  attack  upon  Glasgow  with  erery 
prospect  of  success. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  Morton's  anxiety  to  measure  himself  with  O^ 
lonel  Qrahame  of  Claverhouse,  at  whose  hands  he  had  sustained  such 
injury,  had  its  share  in  givine  motive  to  his  uncommon  exertions.  Bui 
Glaverhouse  disappointed  his  hopes ;  for,  satisfied  with  having  the  advan- 
tage in  repulsing  the  first  attack  upon  Qlasgow,  he  determined  U»at  he  would 
not,  with  the  handful  of  troops  under  his  command,  await  a  second  assault 
from  the  insurgents,  with  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  forces  than 
bad  supported  their  first  enterprise.  He  therefore  evacuated  the  place,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  towards  Edinburgh.  Tba  insurgents  of 
eourse  entered  Qlasffow  without  resistance,  and  without  Morton  having  the 
opportunity,  which  he  so  deeply  coveted,  of  again  encountering  Claverbouso 
personally.  But,  although  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  wiping  away  the 
disgrace  which  had  befallen  his  division  of  tne  army  of  the  Covenant,  the 
retreat  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  possession  of  Glasgow,  tended  greatly  to 
animate  the  insurgent  army,  and  to  increase  its  numbers.  The  necessity  of 
appointing  new  officers,  of  organising  new  regiments  and  squadrons,  of 
making  tliem  acquainted  with  at  least  the  most  necessary  points  of  miliCaiy 
discipline,  were  labours,  which,  by  universal  consent,  seemed  to  be  devolved 
upon  Henry  Morton,  and  which  ne  the  more  readily  undertook,  because  his 
father  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  military  art,  and 
because  he  plainly  saw,  that,  unless  he  took  this  ungracious  but  abs<rfutely 
necessary  labour,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  other  to  engage  in  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fortune  appeared  to  &vour  the  enterprise  of  the  insa^ 
gents  more  than  the  most  sanguine  durst  have  expected.  The  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland,  astonished  at  the  extent  of  resistance  which  their  arbitrary 
measures  had  provoked,  seemed  stupefied  with  terror,  and  incapable  of 
taking  active  steps  to  subdue  the  resentment  which  these  measures  had  ex- 
cited. There  were  but  very  few  troops  in  Scotland,  and  these  they  drew 
towards  Edinburgh,  as  if  to  form  an  army  for  protection  of  the  metropolis. 
The  feudal  array  of  the  crown-vassals  in  the  various  counties  was  ordered 
to  take  the  field,  and  render  to  the  king  the  military  service  due  for  their 
fiefs.  But  the  summons  was  very  slackly  obeyed.  The  quarrel  was  not 
generally  popular  among  the  gentry ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  ua- 
willinj^  themselves  to  have  taken  arms,  were  deterred  by  the  repugnance 
of  their  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  to  their  engaging  in  such  a  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  inadequacv  of  the  Scottish  Government  to  provide  for 
their  own  defence,  or  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  which  the  commencement 
seemed  so  trifling,  excitea  at  the  English  court  doubts  at  once  of  their  cap»> 
city,  and  of  the  prudence  of  the  severities  they  had  exerted  against  the 
oppressed  presbyterians.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  nominate  to  the  com* 
mand  of  tne  army  of  Scotland  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  by  marriace  a  great  interest,  large  estate,  and  a  numerous  foUowinjc, 
as  it  was  called,  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  military  skill 
which  he  had  displayed  on  different  occasions  abroad,  was  supposed  more 
than  adequate  to  subdue  the  insurgents  in  the  field ;  while  it  was  expected 
that  his  mild  temper,  and  the  favourable  disposition  which  he  showed  to 
presbyterians  in  general,  might  soften  men's  minds,  and  tend  to  reconcile 
I  hem  to  the  government.     The  duke  was  therefore  invested  with  a  commis- 

!  Unted  with  •  free  exerriM'.  of  th  Jr  nwn  religion,  or  iiiiiwt  apon  lh«  re-eaUblnbmcnt  of  Preihytwy  ib  Ki 

tapreine  a<ilhorit]f .  and  wiili  full  power  to  prMlominate  ovrrnll  otbrr  forms  oT  wonhip.    IIm  n>w  tatta^tf 

Spntl<*iiM>n  who  jotrmi  tlin  iii«tirrortion.  with  iho  nu«t  aensihle  part  of  the  derfy.  ih<ittKht  it  bent  to  bant  ibeir 
eniariU*  in  whnt  it  nii-.'lr  )•<■  iHthsilile  to  attain  But  the  iwrlj  who  urged  these  modemle  new*  were  iMiairf 
bjr  tn<*  more  zealtiUK  l<i.;ii'!if.  thd  Erastian  party,— men.  namely,  who  wcrn  willimr  Ui  place  the  charch  ohIvi 
tbe  iufliitinne  of  Uut  civil  Kiivemnient,  and  therefore  ibejr  aocbanted  them.  **  a  snare  up(  n  Mnpah.  aad  a  mt: 
spread  upon  Taboi  "  S«ro  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  in  tbe  SouUiah  Wonbiea,  aaJ  b»  moa  vmf  -d  *i0 
^itlenfBotbweU  \rulge.  pantm. 
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oion  oo'dt^inine  high  powers  for  BetUing  the  distracted  affairs  of  Scotland, 
and  aiH^atched  from  London  with  strong  succours,  to  take  the  principal 
militarf  command  in  that  countrv. 


V^<^»N»^V>^^V^^^^^»>*«^/>A^^»V<^^^»V>^»«^»  ^«»» 


1  am  bomd  tn  Bothweli-hill, 

WtMra  I  maua  eiUiar  do  or  die. 

Ou>  Baujld. 

There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  military  morements  on  both  sides.  The 
(Government  seemed  contented  to  prevent  the  rebels  advancing  towards  the 
capital,  while  the  insurgents  were  intent  upon  augmenting  and  strengthen* 
ing  their  forces.  For  this  purpose  they  established  a  sort  of  encampment 
in  the  park  belonging  to  the  ducal  residence  at  Hamilton,  a  central  situation 
for  receiving  their  recruits,  and  where  they  were  secured  from  any  sudden 
attack,  by  having  the  Clyde,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  in  front  of  their  po- 
■itioD,  which  is  only  passable  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge  near  the  castle 
and  village  of  Bothwell. 

Morton  remained  here  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  Glasgow, 
actively  engaged  in  his  military  duties.  lie  had  received  more  than  one 
communication  from  Burley,  but  they  only  stated,  in  general,  that  the  Castle 
of  Tillietudlcm  continued  to  hold  out.  Impatient  of  suspense  upon  this 
most  interesting  subject,  he  at  length  intimated  to  his  colleagues  iu  com- 
mand his  desire,  or  rather  his  intention,  —  for  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  assume  a  license  which  was  taken  by  every  one  else  in  this  dis- 
orderly army, — to  go  to  Milnwood  for  a  day  or  two,  to  arrange  some  private 
affairs  of  consequence.  The  proposal  was  by  no  means  approved  of;  for 
the  military  council  of  the  insurgents  were  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value 
of  his  services,  to  fear  to  lose  them,  and  felt  somewhat  conscious  of  their 
own  inability  to  supply  his  place.  They  could  not,  however,  pretend  to 
dictate  to  him  laws  more  rigid  than  tliey  submitted  to  themselves,  and  he 
was  suffered  to  depart  on  his  journey  without  any  direct  objection  being 
stated.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Poundtezt  took  the  same  opportunity  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  own  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milnwood,  and  favoured 
Morton  with  his  company  on  the  journey.  As  the  country  was  chiefly 
friendly  to  their  cause,  and  in  possession  of  their  detached  parties,  except- 
ing here  and  there  the  stronghold  of  some  old  cavalierin^  Baron,  they 
traTelUd  without  any  other  attendant  than  the  faithful  Cuddie. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  reached  Milnwood,  where  Poundtext  bid 
adieu  to  his  companions,  and  travelled  forward  alone  to  his  own  manse,  which 
^-as  situated  half  a  mile's  march  beyond  Tillietudlem.  When  Morton  was 
left  alone  to  his  own  reflections,  with  what  a  complication  of  feelings  did  he 
review  the  woods,  banks,  and  fields,  that  had  been  familiar  to  him  I  Uis 
character,  as  well  as  his  habits,  thoughts,  and  occupations,  had  been  en- 
'irely  changed  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  twentv 
lays  seemed  to  have  done  upon  him  the  work  of  as  many  years.  A  mild, 
roin'^otic,  e«Dntle-tempcred  youth,  bred  up  in  dependence,  and  stooping  pa- 
(ier^lf  to  the  control  of  a  sordid  and  tyrannical  relation,  had  suddenly,  by 
the  rod  of  oppression  and  the  spur  of  injured  feeling,  been  conipelled  tc 
«tand  forth  a  leader  of  armed  men,  was  earnestly  engaged  in  affairs  of  a 
Dubiic  nature,  had  friends  to  animate  and  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  felt 
iiifl  individual  fate  bound  np  in  that  of  a  national  insurrection  and  revo' 
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iution.  It  seemed  m  if  he  at  once  experienced  a  transition  ft)!!!  die  tv 
maulic  dreams  of  ^outh,  to  the  labours  and  cares  of  acttve  manhood.  AU 
that  had  formerly  interested  him  was  obliterated  from  his  memory,  ezoept- 
ing  only  his  attachment  to  Edith ;  and  even  his  love  seemed  to  have  assamed 
ft  character  more  manly  and  disinterested,  as  it  had  become  mingled  and 
<^ontrasted  with  other  duties  and  feelings.  As  he  revolved  the  particalara 
of  this  sudden  change,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  present  career,  the  thrill  of  natural  anxiety 
which  passed  along  his  mind  was  immediately  banished  by  a  glow  of  gen- 
erous and  high-spirited  confidence. 

"  I  shall  fall  young/'  he  said,  "  if  fall  I  must,  my  motives  misconstraed« 
and  my  actions  condemned,  by  those  whose  approl^ttion  is  dearest  to  me. 
But  the  sword  of  liberty  and  patriotism  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  neither 
fall  meanly  nor  unavenged,  xhey  may  expose  my  bodj^,  and  gibbet  my 
limbs ; — ^but  other  days  will  come,  when  the  sentence  of  infamy  will  recoil 

Xinst  those  who  may  pronounce  it ;  and  that  Heaven  whose  name  ia  so 
n  profaned  during  tnis  unnatural  war,  will  bear  witness  to  the  parity 
of  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  guided." 

Upon  approaching  Milnwood,  Henry's  knock  upon  the  gate  no  longer 
intimated  the  conscious  timidity  of  a  stripling  who  naa  been  out  of  boundsp 
but  the  confidence  of  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his  own  rights,  and  mnster 
df  his  own  actions,  —  bold,  free,  and  decided.  The  door  was  cautionalT 
opened  by  his  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson,  who  started  bnek 
when  she  saw  the  steel  cap  and  nodding  plume  of  the  martial  visitor.  — > 
Where  is  my  uncle,  Alison  7"  said  Morton,  smiling  at  her  alarm. 

"  Lordsake,  Mr.  Harry !  is  this  you  7"  returned  the  old  lady.  "  In  troA 
e  garr'd  my  heart  loup  to  my  very  mouth  —  But  it  canna  be  your  ainaell, 
or  ye  look  taller  and  mair  manly-Lke  than  ye  used  to  do." 

"  It  is,  however,  my  own  self^"  said  Henry,  sighing  and  smiling  at  the 
same  time.  *I  believe  this  dress  may  make  me  look  toller,  and  these  tames, 
Ailie,  make  men  out  of  boys." 

"  Sad  times  indeed  I"  echoed  the  old  woman ; — "  and  0  that  yon  said  be 
endangered  wi'  them  1  But  wha  can  help  it? — ye  were  ill  eneugh  guided, 
and,  as  I  tell  your  uncle,  if  you  tread  on  a  worm  it  will  turn." 

"  You  were  always  my  advocate,  Ailie,"  said  he,  and  the  housekeeper  no 
longer  resented  the  familiar  epithet,  "  and  would  let  no  one  blame  me  but 
yourself,  I  am  aware  of  that — Where  is  my  uncle  7" 

"  In  Edinburgh,"  replied  Alison ; — "  the  honest  man  thought  it  was  best 
to  gang  and  sit  by  the  ohimley  when  the  reek  rase.  A  vexed  man  he's 
been,  and  a  feared— But  ve  ken  the  Laird  as  weel  as  I  do." 

**  1  hope  he  has  suffered  nothing  in  health  7"  said  Henry. 

"  Naething  to  speak  of,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  "nor  in  jrades  neither. 
We  fended  as  weel  as  we  could ;  and,  though  the  troopers  of  Tillietodlefli 
took  the  red  cow  and  auld  Ilacke  (ye'U  mind  them  weel),  yet  they  sauld  v 
a  gude  bargain  o'  four  they  were  driving  to  the  Castle." 

*'  Sold  you  a  bargain^"  said  Morton,  "  how  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ou,  they  cam  out  to  gather  marts  for  the  garrison,"  answered  the  hooa^ 
keeper ;  "  but  they  just  roll  to  their  auld  trade,  and  rade  through  the  countiy 
oouping  and  selling  a'  that  they  ^t,  like  sae  mony  west-country  droveia. 
My  certie.  Major  Bellenden  was  laird  o'  the  least  share  o'  what  they  liiWi, 
thoueh  it  was  taen  in  his  name." 

"  Then,"  said  Morton  hastily,  "  the  garrison  must  be  straitened  fior  pro- 
visions 7" 

*'  Stressed  eneugh,"  replied  Ailie,  "  there's  little  doubt  o'  thaf 

A  light  instantly  glanced  on  Morton's  mind. 

"  Burley  must  have  deceived  me— craft  as  well  as  cruelty  is  permitted  bj 
his  creed."  Such  was  his  inward  thought:  he  said  aloud.  '*  I  cannot  ^tay 
Mrs.  Wilson — I  must  go  forward  directly." 
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**  But,  oh !  bide  to  eat  a  moathfu'/'  entreated  the  aftectionate  hoasekeepcr 
*  and  rU  mak  it  ready  for  you  a6  I  used  to  do  afore  thae  sad  days." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  answered  Morton. — "Cuddie,  get  our  horses  ready  .^* 

**  They're  just  eating  their  com,"  answered  the  attendant. 

"  Cuddie  I"  exclaimed  Ailie ;  "  what  garr'd  ye  bring  that  ill-faur'd,  un 
mcky  loon  alang  wi'  ye  ? — It  was  him  and  his  randie  mother  began  a'  the 
mischief  in  this  house." 


Mither's 

the 

arer  ye  did ; — saw  ye  him  ever  sae  weel  put  on  as  he  is  now  ?" 

"  In  troth  and  that's  true,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  looking  with  great 
6om{)lacency  at  her  young  master,  whose  mien  she  thought  much  improved 
by  his  dress.  "  Pm  sure  ye  ne'er  had  a  laced  cravat  like  that  when  ye 
were  at  Milnwood ; — that's  nane  o'  my  sewine." 

"Na,  na,  mistress,"  replied  Cuddie,  "that"s  a  cast  o'  my  hand  —  that's 
ane  o'  Lord  Evandale's  braws." 

"  Lord  Evandale !"  answered  the  old  lady ;  "  that's  him  that  the  whigs 
are  ganJ^  to  hang  the  mom,  as  I  hear  say." 

"The  whigs  about  to  hang  Lord  Evandale?"  said  Morton, in  the  greatest 
surprise. 

"  Ay,  troth  are  they,"  said  the  housekeeper. — "  Yesterday  night  he  made 
ft  sally,  as  they  ca't  —  (my  mother's  name  was  Sally  —  I  wonder  they  gie 
Christian  folk's  names  to  sic  unchristian  doings) — but  he  made  an  outbreak 
to  eet  provisions,  and  his  men  were  driven  bock  and  he  was  taen,  an'  the 
whig  Uaptain  Balfour  garr'd  set  up  a  gallows,  and  swore  (or  said  upon  his 
eonscience,  for  they  winna  swear),  that  if  the  garrison  was  not  gi'en  ower 
the  mom  by  daybreak,  he  would  hine  up  the  young  lord,  poor  thing,  as 
high  as  Ilaman. — These  are  sair  times  I — out  folk  canna  help  them — sae  do 
ye  sit  doun  and  tak  bread  and  cheese  until  better  meat's  made  ready.  Te 
•uldna  hae  ken'd  a  word  about  it,  an  I  had  thought  it  was  to  spoil  your 
dinner,  hinny." 

"  Fed  or  unfed,"  exclaimed  Morton,  **  saddle  the  horses  instantly,  Cuddie. 
We  must  not  rest  until  we  get  before  the  Castle." 

And,  resisting  all  Ailie's  entreaties,  they  instantly  resumed  their  journey. 

Morton  failed  not  to  halt  at  the  dwelling  of  Poundtext,  and  summon  him 
to  attend  him  to  the  camp.  That  honest  divine  htid  just  resumed  for  an 
instant  his  pacific  habits,  and  was  perusing  an  ancient  theological  treatise, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  small  jug  of  ale  beside  him,  to  assist  his 
digestion  of  the  argument.  It  was  with  bitter  ill-will  that  he  relinquished 
these  comforts  (which  he  called  his  studies)  in  order  to  recommence  a  hard 
ride  upon  a  high-trotting  horse.  However,  when  he  knew  the  matter  in 
hand,  he  gave  up,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  prospect  of  spending  a  quiet  even- 
ing in  his  own  little  parlour ;  for  he  entirely  agreed  with  Morton,  thai 
whatever  interest  Burley  might  have  in  rendering  the  breach  between  the 
presbyterians  and  the  Government  irreconcilable,  by  putting  the  young 
nobleman  to  death,  it  was  by  no  means  that  of  the  moaerate  party  to  permit 
such  an  act  of  atrocity.  And  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Poundtext  to 
add,  that,  like  most  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  was  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
such  acts  of  unnecessary  violence ;  besides  that  his  own  present  feelings 
induced  him  to  listen  with  much  complacence  to  the  probability  held  out 
DT  Morton,  of  Lord  Evandale's  becoming  a  mediator  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  upon  fair  and  moderate  terms.  With  this  similaritjr  of  views,  they 
lastened  their  journey,  and  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  at  a  small 
hamJpt  adjacent  to  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  where  Burley  haid  established 
his  \iead-quarter8. 

They  were  challenged  by  the  sentinel  who  made  his  melancholy  walk  at 
the  "entrance  of  the  hamlet,  and  admitted  upon  declaring  their  names  and 
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tlutncrity  in  the  army.  Another  Boldier  kept  watch  before  a  house,  whici 
they  conjectured  to  be  the  place  of  Lord  £vandale'8  confiDement,  fur  a  gibbet, 
of  such  great  height  as  to  be  visible  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle,  vat 
ereiited  before  it,  in  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
report.*  Morton  instantly  demanded  to  speak  with  Burley,  and  was  directed 
to  his  quarters.  TheT  found  him  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  his  ams 
lying  beside  him,  as  if  ready  for  any  sudden  alarm.  He  started  upon  the 
entxance  of  his  colleagues  in  office. 

"What  has  brought  ye  hither?''  said  Burley,  hastily.  "Is  there  bad 
news  from  the  army  V* 

"No,"  replied  Morton;  "but  we  understand  that  there  are  measures 
adopted  here  in  which  the  safety  of  the  army  is  deeply  conoemed  —  Lord 
Kvandale  is  your  prisoner  ?" 

"  The  Lord,"  replied  Burley,  "  hath  delivered  him  into  our  hands." 

"  And  you  will  avail  yourself  of  that  advantage  granted  you  by  Heaven, 
to  dishonour  our  cause  m  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  by  putting  a  prisoner  to 
an  ignominious  death  ?" 

"If  the  house  of  Tillietudlem  be  not  surrendered  by  daybreak,"  replied 
Burley,  "  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  he  shall  not  die  that  death  to 
which  his  leader  and  patron,  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  hath  put  lo 
many  of  God's  saints." 

"  We  are  in  arms,"  replied  Morton,  "  to  put  down  such  cruelties,  and  doI 
to  imitate  them,  far  less  to  avenge  upon  the  innocent  the  acts  of  the  guilty. 
By  what  law  can  you  justify  the  atrocity  you  would  commit?" 

"  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  it,"  replied  Burley,  "  thy  compuiton  is  well 
aware  of  the  law  which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  swora  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun." 

"  But  we,"  answered  the  divine,  "  live  under  a  better  dispensation,  which 
instructeth  us  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully 
use  us  and  persecute  us." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Burley,  "  that  thou  wilt  join  thy  grey  hairs  to  hii 
green  vouth  to  controvert  me  in  this  matter." 

"  AVe  are,"  rejoined  Poundtezt,  "  two  of  those  to  whom,  jointly  with  thy- 
self, authority  is  delegated  over  this  host,  and  we  will  not  permit  thee  to 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head.  It  may  please  God  to  make  him  a  means 
of  healing  these  unhappy  breaches  in  our  Israel." 

"  I  judged  it  would  come  to  this,"  answered  Burley,  "  when  such  as  tlioa 
wert  called  into  the  council  of  the  elders." 

"  Such  as  I  ?"  answered  Poundtext — "  And  who  am  I,  that  you  should 
name  me  with  such  scorn  ?  —  Have  I  not  kept  the  flock  of  this  sheep-fold 
from  the  wolves  for  thirty  years  ?  Ay,  even  while  thou,  John  Balfour,  wert 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  uncircumcision,  a  Philistine  of  hardened  brow  and 
bloody  hand —  Who  am  I,  say'st  thou  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art,  since  thou  wouldst  so  fain  know,"  said 
hurley.  "  Thou  art  one  of  those  who  would  reap  where  thou  hast  not  sowed* 
and  divide  the  spoil  while  others  fight  the  battle;  thou  art  one  of  those  that 
fallow  the  gospel  for  the  loaves  and  for  the  fishes  —  that  love  their  own 
manse  better  than  the  Church  of  God,  and  that  would  rather  draw  their 
stipends  under  prelatists  or  heathens,  than  be  a  partaker  with  those  noble 
spirits  who  have  cast  all  behind  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Covenant." 

"  And  I  will  toll  thee,  John  Balfour,"  returned  Ptmndtext,  deservedly 
incensed — "  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  Thou  art  one  of  those,  for  wIiosmp 
bloody  and  merciless  disposition  a  reproach  is  flung  upon  the  whole  church 
of  this  suffering  kingdom,  and  for  whose  violence  and  bloo^l-guiltiness,  it  if 


*  The  Camerrminns  had  saffflred  peiaenutinn,  bat  it  was  withnut  learninf  mercy.  We  are  imnrwed  I9 
tiaptatn  Cricliton.  that  they  had  mi  up  in  iheir  camp  a  buxe  inbhet,  or  nllowa  hariiir  iianjr  hooka  ppuo  H 
eith  a  otiil  uf  new  nipee  lyitiff  beside  it.  fttr  the  ezrration  of  sunh  rojralirta  as  thejr  aiigfat  bbcii  ft : 
•'iiild.  in  ^«s  BelUm.  fio/AHelboHian. deacribee  lhii« iiuichine pamrilarlr. 
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fo  he  feared,  this  fair  attempt  to  recover  our  civil  and  relieious  nghUf  wiU 
never  be  honoured  bv  Providence  with  the  desired  Ruccess. 

*' Gentlemen/'  said  Morton,  "  cease  this  irritating  and  unavailing  recri- 
mination ;  and  do  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  inform  us»  whether  it  is  your  paiposc 
to  oppose  the  liberation  of  Lord  Evandale,  which  appears  to  us  a  profitable 
measure  in  the  present  position  of  our  affairs  ?" 

"  You  are  here,"  answered  Burley,  "  as  two  voices  against  one ;  but  you 
will  not  refuse  to  tarry  until  the  united  council  shall  decide  upon  this 
matter  ?" 

"  This,"  said  Morton,  "  we  would  not  decline,  if  wo  could  trust  the  hand* 
in  whom  we  are  to  leave  the  prisoner.  But  tou  know  well,"  he  added, 
looking  sternly  at  Burley,  "  that  you  have  already  deceived  me  in  this 
matter." 

"  Oo  to,"  said  Burley  disdainfully, — *'  thou  art  an  idle  inconsiderate  boy, 
who,  for  the  black  eye-brows  of  a  silly  girl,  would  barter  thy  own  faith  and 
honour,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  of  thy  country." 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "  this  lan- 
guage requires  satisfaction." 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  stripling,  when  and  where  thou  darest,"  said 
Burley  ;  —  "I  plight  thee  my  good  word  on  it." 

Poundtext,  in  his  turn,  interfered  to  remind  them  of  the  madness  of 
quarrelling,  and  effected  with  difficulty  a  sort  of  sullen  reconciliation. 

*'  Concerning  the  prisoner,"  said  Burley,  **  deal  with  him  as  ye  think  fit. 
I  wash  my  hands  free  from  all  consequences.  He  is  my  prisoner,  made  by 
my  sword  and  spear,  while  yuu,  Mr.  Morton,  were  playing  the  adjutant  at 
drills  and  parades,  and  you,  Mr.  Poundtext,  were  warping  the  Scriptures 
into  Erastianism.  Take  him  unto  jrou,  nevertheless,  and  dispose  of  him  as 
ye  think  meet. — Dingwall,"  he  continued,  calling  a  sort  of  aid-de-camp,  who 
slept  in  the  next  apartment,  "  let  the  guard  posted  on  the  malignant  Evan- 
dale  give  up  their  post  to  those  whom  Captain  Morton  shall  appoint  to 
relieve  them.  —  The  prisoner,"  he  said,  again  addressing  Poundtext  and 
Morton,  "  is  now  at  your  disposal,  gentlemen.  But  remember,  that  for  all 
these  things  there  will  one  day  come  a  term  of  heavy  accounting." 

So  saying,  he  turned  abruptly  into  an  inner  apartment,  without  bidding 
them  g(K>d-evening. — His  two  visitors,  afler  a  moment's  consideration,  agreed 
it  would  be  prudent  to  ensure  the  prisoner's  personal  safety,  by  placing  over 
him  an  additional  guard,  chosen  trom  their  own  parishioners.  A  band  of 
them  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the  hamlet,  having  been  attached,  for  the 
time,  to  Burley's  command,  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  gratified  by 
,  remaining  as  long  as  possible  near  to  their  own  homos.  They  were,  in 
general,  smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  were  usually  called  by  their  com- 

1)anions,  the  Marksmen  of  Milnwood.  By  Morton's  desire,  four  of  these 
ads  readily  undertook  the  task  of  sentinels,  and  he  left  with  them  Ileadrig^ 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  with  instructions  to  call  him,  if  anythin^r 
remarkable  happened. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Morton  and  his  colleague  took  possession 
for  the  night,  of  such  quarters  as  the  over-crowded  and  miserable  hamlet 
oould  afford  them.  They  did  not,  however,  separate  for  repose  till  they 
had  drawn  up  a  memorial  of  the  grievances  of  tne  moderate  presbytorians, 
which  was  summed  up  with  a  request  of  free  toleration  for  their  religion 
in  future,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  attend  gospel  ordinances 
as  dispensed  by  their  own  clergymen,  without  oppression  or  molestation. 
Their  petition  proceeded  to  require  that  a  free  parliament  should  be  called 
for  settling  thf  affairs  of  church  and  state,  and  for  redressing  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  subject :  and  that  all  those  who  either  now  were,  or  had 
been,  in  arms,  for  obtaining  these  ends,  should  be  indemnified.  Morton 
could  not  tHit  strongly  hope  that  these  terms,  which  comprehended  all 
tha*  wafi  ranted,  or  wished  for,  by  the  moderate  party  among  the  insnr 
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«^mt8,  might,  when  mua  cleared  of  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  find 

even  lunong  the  royalists,  as  claiming  only  the  ordinary  rights  of  Seotrisfc 

freemen. 

He  had  the  more  confidence  of  a  favoarahle  reception,  that  the  dake  of 
Monmouth,  to  whom  Charles  had  entrusted  the  charge  of  subduinf,  thti 
rebellion,  was  a  man  of  gentle,  moderate  and  accessible  dispoaition,  well 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  presbyterians,  and  invested  by  tne  king  with 
foil  powers  to  take  measures  for  quieting  the  disturbances  in  Scotland.  Ik 
W^emed  to  Morton,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  influencing  him  in  their 
favour  was  to  find  a  fit  and  sufficiently  respectable  channel  of  oommanieation, 
and  such  seemed  to  be  opened  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Evandale.  Us 
resolved,  therefore,  to  visit  the  prisoner  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
sound  his  dispositions  to  undertake  the  task  of  mediator ;  but  an  aoeident 
happened  which  led  him  to  anticipate  his  purpose. 
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6i«  (iwar  foar  hooM,  lady,  he  nid,~ 
Gio  owor  jour  hooM  to  me. 

Sdom  ov  GhnuKMi. 

Morton  had  finished  the  revisal  and  the  making  out  of  a  hdr  copy  of  the 
paper  on  which  he  and  Poundtext  had  agreed  to  rest  as  a  fall  statement 
of  the  grievances  of  their  party,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  insurgents  would  be  contented  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  be 
was  about  to  betake  himself  to  repose,  when  there  was  a  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment 

"  Enter,"  said  Morton ;  and  the  round  bullet-head  of  Cuddle  Headrigg 
W&s  thrust  into  the  room.  "  Come  in,"  said  Morton,  **  and  tell  me  wfaatyoa 
want.     Is  there  any  alarm  V 

**  Na,  stir ;  but  I  hae  brought  ane  to  speak  wi'  you." 

"Who  is  that,  Cuddie?"  inquired  Morton. 

"Ane  o'  your  auld  acquaintance,"  said  Caddie;  and,  opening  the  doof 
more  fully,  he  half  led,  half  dragged  in  a  woman,  whose  facSs  was  mufBed  in 
her  plaid — "  Come,  come,  ye  needna  be  sae  bashfu'  before  auld  acquaintance, 
Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  pulling  down  the  veil,  and  discovering  to  his  master 
the  well-remembered  countenance  of  Jenny  Dennison.  "  Tell  his  honour, 
now — there's  a  braw  lass  —  tell  him  what  ye  were  wanting  to  say  to  Lord 
Evandale,  mistress." 

"AVhat  was  I  wanting  to  say,"  answered  Jenny,  "to  his  hononr  himsdl 
the  other  morning,  when  I  visited  him  in  captivity,  ye  mnckle  hash ! — D'ye 
think  that  folk  dinna  want  to  see  their  friends  in  adversity,  ye  dour  crowdy- 
eater?" 

This  reply  was  made  with  Jenny's  asual  volubility ;  but  her  voice  quivered, 
her  cheek  was  thin  and  pale,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  her  hand  trembled, 
her  manner  was  fluttered,  and  her  whole  presence  bore  marks  of  recent 
suffering  and  privation,  as  well  as  nervous  and  hysterical  agitation. 

"  What  is  tne  matter,  Jenny  ?"  said  Morton,  kindly.  "  xou  know  how 
much  I  owe  you  in  many  respects,  and  can  hardly  make  a  request  that  j 
will  not  grant,  if  in  my  power." 

**  Many  thanks,  Miluwood,"  said  the  weeping  damsel ;  "  but  ye  were  ay# 
ft  kind  gentleman,  though  folk  say  ye  hae  become  sair  changed  now  '^ 

'  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?"  answored  Morton. 
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•*  A'bod^  says,"  replied  Jenny,  *'  that  you  and  the  whigs  hae  made  a  vo^ 
CO  ding  King  (jharles  aff  the  throne,  and  that  neitlier  he,  nor  his  po»terior« 
from  generation  to  generation,  shall  sit  upon  it  ony  mair ;  and  John  Gudj- 
ill  threeps  ye're  to  gie  a'  the  church-organs  to  the  piper8,  and  burn  the 
Book  o'  Common-prayer  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  r6T«nge 
of  the  GoTenant  that  was  burnt  when  the  King  cam  hame." 

*'  My  friends  at  Tillietudlem  judge  too  hastily  and  too  ill  of  me,"  answerod 
Morton.  '*  I  wiah  to  have  free  exercise  of  my  own  religion,  without  insult* 
ing  any  other ;  and  as  to  your  family,  I  only  desire  an  opportonify  to  show 
them  I  haye  the  same  friendship  and  kindness  as  eyer." 

**  Bless  your  kind  heart  for  saying  sael"  said  Jenny,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears ;  "  and  they  neyer  needed  kindness  or  friendship  mair,  for 
they  are  famished  for  lack  o'  food.'' 

'*  Good  God  I"  replied  Morton  —  "I  haye  heard  of  scarcify,  but  not  of 
fomine !    Is  it  possiole  ?    Have  the  ladies  and  the  Major"  -^^ 

"  They  hae  suffered  like  the  laye  o'  us/'  replied  Jenny ;  **  for  they  shared 
eyery  bit  and  sup  wi'  the  whole  folk  in  the  Castle  —  I'm  sure  my  poor  cen 
see  fifty  colours  wi'  faintnese,  and  my  head's  sae  dizzy  wi'  the  mirligoes 
that  I  canna  stand  my  lane." 

The  thinness  of  the  poor  girl's  cheek,  and  the  sharpness  of  her  features, 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  she  said.    Morton  was  greatly  shocked. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  **  for  God's  sake  I"  forcing  her  into  the  only  chair 
the  apartment  afforded,  while  he  himself  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in 
horror  and  impatience.  '*  I  knew  not  of  this,"  he  exclaimed  in  broken  ejacu- 
lations, —  "I  could  not  know  of  it  —  Cold-blooded,  iro&-hearted  fanatic — 
deceitful  yillain  I  —  Cuddie  fetch  refreshments  —  food  —  wine,  if  possible  — 
whatever  you  can  find." 

'*  Whisky  is  gude  eneugh  for  her,"  muttered  Cuddie ;  "  ane  wouldna  haa 
thought  that  gude  meal  was  sae  scant  amang  them,  when  the  quean  threw 
sae  mackle  gude  kail-brose  scalding  het  about  my  lugs." 

Faint  and  miserable  as  Jenny  seemed  to  be,  she  could  not  hear  the  all*v 
sion  to  her  exploit  during  the  storm  of  the  Castle,  without  bursting  into  a 
laugh  which  weakness  soon  conyerted  into  a  hysterical  giggle.  Confounded 
at  her  state,  and  reflecting  with  horror  on  the  distress  which  must  haye  been 
in  the  Castlet  Morton  repeated  his  commands  to  Ileadrigg  in  a  peremptory 
manner ;  and  when  he  had  departed,  endeayoured  to  soothe  his  visitor. 

"You  come,  I  suppose,  by  the  orders  of  your  mistress,  to  visit  Lord 
Evandale  ?  —  Tell  me  what  she  desires ;  her  orders  shall  be  my  law." 

Jenny  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your  honour  is  sac 
auld  a  triend,  I  must  needs  trust  to  you,  and  tell  the  truth." 

"  Be  assured,  Jenny,"  said  Morton,  observing  that  she  hesitated,  "  that 
yon  will  best  serve  your  mistress  by  dealing  sincerely  with  me." 

*'Weel,  then,  ye  maun  ken  we^  starving,  as  I  said  before,  and  haye 
been  mair  days  than  ane ;  and  the  Major  has  sworn  that  he  ex^ts  relief 
daily,  and  that  he  will  not  gie  ower  the  house  to  the  enemy  till  we  have 
eaten  up  his  auld  boots,  —  and  they  are  unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may 
weel  mind,  forby  being  teuch  in  the  upper-leather.  The  dragoons,  again, 
they  think  they  will  be  forced  to  gie  up  at  last,  and  they  canna  bide  hunger 
weel,  after  the  life  they  led  at  free  quarters  for  this  while  by  past ;  and  since 
Lord  Evandale's  taen,  there's  nae  guiding  them ;  and  Inglis  says  he'll  gie 
up  the  garrison  to  the  whigs,  and  the  Major  and  the  leddies  into  the  )>ar>^ 
^ain,  if  they  will  but  let  the  troopers  gang  free  themsells." 

"  Scoundrels  I"  said  Morton ;  "  why  do  they  not  make  terms  for  all  in  the* 
Castle  ?" 

"They  are  fear'd  for  denial  o'  quarter  to  themsells,  having  dune  sai* 
ffiuckle  mischief  through  the  country ;  and  Burle^  has  hanged  ane  or  twa 
^'  them  already  —  sae  they  want  to  draw  their  ain  necks  out  o'  the  rolUt 
AC  hazard  o'  honest  folks." 
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"  And  you  were  sent,"  continued  Morton,  "  to  cairy  to  Lord  Erandftti 
the  unpleasant  news  of  the  men's  mutiny  ?" 

"Just  e'en  sae,"  said  Jenny;  "Tarn  Halliday  took  the  rue,  and  tauM 
me  a'  about  it,  and  nit  me  out  o'  the  Castle  to  tell  Lord  ETandmle,  if  po*> 
Mbly  I  could  win  at  nim." 

"  But  how  can  he  help  you  V  said  Morton ;  *'  he  is  a  prisoner." 
*  Well-a-day,  ay,"  answered  the  afflicted  damsel ;  "  but  maybe  he  eoold 
mak  fair  terms  for  us  —  or,  maybe,  he  could  gie  us  some  (rood  adrice  —  or, 
maybe,  he  might  send  his  orders  to  the  dragoons  to  be  civil— or" — 

**  Or,  maybe,"  said  Morton,  "  you  were  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  set 
him  at  liberty  ?" 

"  If  it  were  sae,"  answered  Jenny,  with  spirity  "  it  wadna  be  the  first 
time  I  hae  done  my  best  to  serve  a  friend  in  captivity." 

*' True,  Jenny,"  replied  Morton  —  "I  were  most  ungrateful  to  forget  it. 
But  here  comes  Oudaie  with  refreshments.  I  will  go  and  do  your  ermnd 
to  Lord  Evandale,  while  you  take  some  food  and  wine." 

''  It  willna  be  amiss,  ye  should  ken,"  said  Cuddie  to  his  master,  '*  that 
this  Jenny  —  this  Mrs.  Dennison,  was  trying  to  cuittle  favour  wi'  Tain 
Rand,  the  miller's  man,  to  win  into  Lord  Evandale's  room  without  ony- 
body  kennin'.     She  wasna  thinking,  the  gipsy*  that  I  was  at  her  elbow." 

'*  And  an  unco  fright  ye  gae  me  when  ye  came  ahint  and  took  a  grip  o* 
me,"  said  Jenny,  giving  him  &  sly  twitch  with  her  finger  and  her  thamb  ^ 
"  if  ye  hadna  been  an  auld  acquaintance,  ye  daft  gomeril" 

Cuddie,  somewhat  relenting,  grinned  a  smile  on  bis  artful  mistress,  wfailt 
Morton  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and 
went  s(  flight  to  the  place  of  the  young  nobleman's  confinement  He  asked 
the  seu'inels  if  anything  extraordinary  had  occurred — "Nothing  worth 
notice,'  they  said,  **  excepting  the  lass  that  Cuddie  took  up,  and  two  couriers 
that  Captain  Balfour  had  despatched,  one  to  the  Reverend  Ephraim  Mac- 
briar,  another  to  Kettledrummle,"  both  of  whom  were  beating  the  drum 
ecclesiastic  in  different  towns  between  the  position  of  Burley  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  main  army  near  Hamilton. 

"The  purpose,  I  presume,"  said  Morton,  with  an  affectatioa  of  indif' 
ference,  '*  was  to  call  them  hither." 

"  So  I  understand,"  answered  the  sentinel,  who  had  spoke  with  the  mes- 
sengers. 

"  He  is  summoning  a  triumphant  majority  of  the  council,"  thought  Mor- 
ton to  himself,  "  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  whatever  action  of  atrocity 
he  may  determine  upon,  and  thwarting  opposition  by  authority.  I  must 
be  Hpeedy,  or  I  shall  lose  my  opportunity." 

When  he  entered  the  place  of  Lord  Evandale's  confinement,  he  found 
him  ironed,  and  reclining  on  a  flock  bed  in  the  wretched  garret  of  a  mij»e- 
rable  cottage.  He  was  either  in  a  slumber,  or  in  a  deep  meditation,  when 
Morton  entered,  and  turned  on  him,  when  aroused,  a  countenance  so  much 
reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  and  scarcity  of  food,  that  no  one 
could  have. recognised  in  it  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  behaved  with  so 
much  spirit  at  the  skirmish  of  Loudon-hilL  He  displayed  some  surprise 
at  the  sudden  entrance  of  Morton. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,  my  lord,"  said  that  youthful  leader. 

"  I  have  heard  you  are  an  admirer  of  poetry,"  answered  the  prisoner:  "  in 
that  case,  Mr.  Morton,  you  may  remember  these  lines,  — 

SUmo  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Or  iron  bars  a  rapt ; 
A  free  ami  qiuei  niiiitl  can  tak« 

TheM  fur  a  heniiiUKe. 

But,  were  my  imprisonment  less  endurable,  I  am  given  to  expect  to  mo>TOfP 

1  total  enfranchisement." 
"  By  death  ?"  said  Morton. 
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"  Surely,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I  have  no  other  prospect.  Youi 
oomrade.  Barley,  has  already  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  men  whose 
meanness  of  rank  and  obscurity  of  extraction  might  have  saved  them.  1 
isannot  boast  such  Hi  shield  from  his  vengeance,  and  I  expect  to  meet  its 
extremity." 

*'  But  Major  Bellenden/'  said  Morton,  "  may  surrender,  in  order  to  pre* 
•erve  your  life." 

"  Never,  while  there  is  one  man  to  defend  the  battlement,  and  that  man 
has  one  crust  to  eat.  I  know  his  gallant  resolution,  and  grieved  should  I 
he  if  ho  changed  it  for  my  sake." 

Morton  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  mutiny  among  the  dragocna, 
and  their  resolution  to  surrender  the  Castle,  and  put  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  Major,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Evandale  seemed 
at  first  surprised,  and  something  incredulous,  but  immediately  afterwards 
deeply  affected. 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  he  said-^-"  How  is  this  misfortune  to  be  averted?" 

**  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  Morton.  "  I  believe  yon  may  not  be  unwilling 
to  bear  the  olive  branch  between  our  master  the  King,  and  that  part  of  his 
subjects  which  is  now  in  arms,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity." 

*'  You  construe  me  but  justly,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  but  to  what  does 
this  tend  ?" 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord,"  continued  Morton.  "  1  will  set  you  at  liberty 
apon  parole;  nay,  jou  may  return  to  the  Castle,  and  shall  have  a  safe- 
conduct  for  the  ladies,  the  Major,  and  all  who  leave  it,  on  condition  of  its 
instant  surrender.  In  contributing  to  bring  this  about,  you  will  only  sub- 
mit to  circumstances ;  for,  with  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison,  and  without  pro- 
▼imons,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  defend  the  place  twenty-four  hours 
longer.  Those,  therefore,  who  refuse  to  accompany  your  lordship,  must 
take  their  fate.  You  and  your  followers  shall  nave  a  free  pass  to  Edin- 
burgh, or  wherever  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  may  be.  In  return  for  your 
liberty,  we  hope  that  you  will  recommend  to  tne  notice  of  his  Grace,  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  Scotland,  this  humble  petition  and  remonstrance, 
containing  the  grievances  which  have  occasioned  this  insurrection,  a  redress 
of  which  being  granted,  I  will  answer  with  my  head,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  insurgents  will  lay  down  their  arms." 

Lord  Evandale  read  over  the  paper  with  attention. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  "  in  my  simple  judgment,  I  see  little  objecUon 
that  can  be  made  to  the  measures  here  recommended ;  nay,  farther,  I  be* 
lieve,  in  many  respeots,  they  may  meet  the  private  sentiments'of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth :  and  yet,  to  deal  frankly  with  you,  I  have  no  hopes  of  thei^ 
being  granted,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  you  we^  to  lay  down  your  arms." 

"  The  doing  80,"  answered  MorUm,  "  would  be  virtually  conceding  that 
we  had  no  rii;ht  to  take  them  up ;  and  that,  for  one,  I  will  never  agree  to." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  expected  you  should,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and 
yet,  on  that  point  I  am  certain  the  negotiations  will  be  wrecked.  I  am 
willing,  however,  having  frankly  told  you  my  opinion,  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation." 

**  It  is  all  we  can  wish  or  expect,"  replied  Morton ;  "  the  issue  is  in  God's 
hands,  who  disposes  the  hearts  of  «)rinces. — You  accept,  then,  the  safe- 
conduct?" 

*•  Certainly,"  answered  I^rd  Evandale ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  enlarge  upon 
the  obligation  incurred  by  your  having  saved  my  lifo  a  second  time,  beliwve 
me  that  I  do  not  foel  it  the  less." 

*'  And  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem  ?"  said  Morton. 

"  Shall  be  withdrawn  as  you  propose,"  answered  the  young  nobleman 
*  I  am  sensible  the  Major  will  be  unable  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  reason ; 
und  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences,  should  the  hidies  and  the  brav«( 
Dl<i  iii-in  be  delivered  up  to  this  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  Burley." 
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"  Toa  are  in  that  case  free,"  said  Morton.  "  Prepare  to  mount  on  faofte 
back ;  a  few  men  whom  I  can  trust  shall  attend  you  till  you  are  in  saletj 
&om  our  parties." 

Leaving  Lord  Evandale  in  great  surprise  and  joy  at  this  unexpected  de- 
liverance, Morton  hastened  to  get  a  few  chosen  men  under  arms  and  on 
horseback,  each  rider  holding  the  rein  of  a  spare  horse.  Jenny,  who  whil« 
she  partook  of  her  refreshment,  had  contrived  to  make  up  her  breach  with 
Cuddie,  rode  on  the  left  hand  of  that  valiant  cavalier.  The  tramp  of  theu 
horses  was  soon  hbard  under  the  window  of  Lord  Evandale's  prison.  Two 
m<m,  whom  he  did  not  know,  entered  the  apartment,  disencumbered  him 
of  his  fetters,  and,  conducting  him  down  stairs,  mounted  him  in  the  centre 
9f  the  detachment.    They  set  out  at  a  round  trot  towards  Tillietudlem. 

The  moonlight  was  giving  way  to  the  dawn  when  thejr  approached  that 
ancient  fortress,  and  its  dark  massive  tower  had  just  received  the  first  pale 
colouring  of  the  morning.  The  partv  halted  at  the  Tower  barrier,  not  ven- 
turing to  approach  nearer  for  fear  of  the  fire  of  the  place.  Lord  Evnndale 
alone  rode  up  to  the  gate,  followed  at  a  distance  by  Jenny  Dennison.  As 
they  approacned  the  gate,  there  was  heard  to  arise  in  the  court-jard  a 
tumult,  which  accorded  ill  with  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  summer  dawn. 
Cries  and  oaths  were  heard,  a  pistol-shot  or  two  were  discharged,  and  every 
thing  announced  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out.  At  this  crisis  Lord 
Gvandale  arrived  at  the  gate  where  Halliday  was  sentinel.  On  bearing 
Lord  Evandale's  voice,  he  instantly  and  gladly  admitted  him,  and  that 
nobleman  arrived  among  the  mutinous  troopers  like  a  man  dropped  from 
the  clouds.  They  were  in  the  act  of  putting  their  design  into  execution,  of 
seising  the  place  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  about  to  disarm  and  over- 
power Major  Bellenden  and  Harrison,  and  others  of  the  Castle,  who  were 
offering  the  best  resistance  in  their  power. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  Evandale  changed  the  scene.  He  seised  Inglis 
by  the  collar,  and,  upbraiding  him  with  his  villany,  ordered  two  of  his  com- 
rades to  seize  and  bind  him,  assuring  the  others,  that  their  only  chance  of 
impunity  consisted  in  instant  submission.  He  Uien  ordered  the  men  into 
their  ranks.  They  obeyed.  He  commanded  them  to  ground  their  arms. 
They  hesitated ;  but  the  instinct  of  discipline,  joined  to  their  persuasion 
that  the  authority  of  their  officer,  so  boldly  exerted,  must  be  supportiMl  by 
some  forces  without  the  gate,  induced  them  to  submit. 

**  Take  away  those  arms,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  the  people  of  the  Castle ; 
"  they  shall  not  be  restored  until  these  men  know  better  tne  use  for  which 
they  are  intrusted  w^ith  them. — And  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
mutineers,  "  begone  I  —  Make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  and  of  a  truce  of 
three  hours,  which  the  en#my  are  contented  to  allow  you.  Take  the  road 
to  Edinburgh,  and  meet  me  at  the  House-of-Muir.  I  need  not  bid  you  be- 
ware of  committing  violence  by  tlie  way ;  you  will  not,  in  your  present  con- 
dition, provoke  resentment  for  your  own  sakes.  Let  your  punctuality  show 
that  you  mean  to  atone  for  this  morning's  business." 

The  disarmed  soldiers  shrunk  in  silence  from  the  presence  of  their  officer, 
and,  leaving  the  Castle,  took  the  road  to  the  place  of  rendesvous,  making 
such  haste  as  was  inspired  bv  the  fear  of  meeting  with  some  detached  party 
of  the  insurgents,  whom  tneir  present  defenceless  condition,  and  their 
former  violence,  mieht  inspire  with  thoughts  of  revenge.  Inglis,  whom 
Evandale  destined  tor  punishment,  remained  in  custody.  Halliday  was 
praised  for  his  conduct,  and  assured  of  succeeding  to  the  rank  of  the  cul- 
prit. These  arrangements  being  hastily  made.  Lord  Evandale  accosted  the 
M/\jor,  before  whose  eyes  the  scene  had  seemed  to  pass  like  the  change  oft 
dream. 

"  My  dear  Major,  we  must  rive  up  the  place." 

**  Is'it  even  so  ?"  said  Major  JBellenden.  *'  1  was  in  hopes  you  had  bro«gh« 
reinforcements  and  supplies." 
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*'  Not  a  man  —  not  a  pound  of  meal/'  answered  Lord  Evunialc. 

"  Yet  I  am  blithe  to  see  you,"  returned  the  honest  Major ;  "  we  were  in- 
formed yesterday  that  these  psalm-sinsing  rascals  had  a  plot  on  your  life 
and  I  had  mustered  the  scoundrelly  dragoons  ten  minutes  ago  in  order  to 
beat  up  Hurley's  quarters  and  get  you  out  of  limbo,  when  the  dog  Inglis, 
iDstead  of  obeying  me,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  — •  But  what  is  to  bo 
done  now  ?" 

"  I  have,  myself,  no  choice,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I  am  a  prisoner,  re- 
leased on  parole,  and  bound  for  Edinburgh.  You  and  the  ladies  must  take 
titc  same  route.  I  have,  by  the  favour  of  a  friend,  a  safe-conduct  and  horses 
fiir  you  and  your  retinue ;  for  God's  sake  make  haste.  You  cannot  propose 
til  hold  out  with  seven  or  eight  men,  and  without  provisions.  Enough  has 
been  done  for  honour,  and  enough  to  render  the  defence  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence  to  Government ;  —  more  were  needless,  as  well  as  desperate.  Th« 
English  troops  are  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  will  speedily  move  upon 
Hamilton  —  the  possession  of  Tillietudlem  by  the  rebels  will  be  but  tem- 
porary." 

"  If  you  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  veteran,  with  a  reluctant  si^h, — "  I 
know  you  only  advise  what  is  honourable.  If,  then,  you  ^really  think  the 
ease  inevitable,  I  must  submit ;  for  the  mutiny  of  these  scoundrels  would 
render  it  impossible  to  man  the  walls.  —  Gudyill,  let  the  women  call  up 
their  mistresses,  and  all  be  ready  to  march.  —  But  if  I  could  believe  that 
my  remaining  in  these  old  walls  till  I  was  starved  to  a  mummy,  could  do 
the  Kin^s  cause  the  least  service,  old  Miles  Bellenden  would  not  leave 
them  while  there  was  a  spark  of  life  in  his  body  1" 

The  ladiee,  already  alarmed  by  the  mutiny,  now  heard  the  determination 
of  the  Afajor,  in  which  they  readily  acauiesced,  though  not  without  some 
groans  and  sighs  on  the  part  of  Lady  Margaret,  which  referred,  as  usual, 
to  the  dijektU  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  in  the  halls  which  were  now  to  be 
aliandoned  to  rebels.  Hasty  preparations  were  made  for  evacuating  the 
Castle ;  and  long  ere  the  dawn  was  distinct  enough  for  discovering  olyects 
with  precision,  the  ladies,  with  Major  Bellenden,  Harrison,  Gudyill,  and 
t'lo  otner  domestics,  were  mounted  on  the  led  horses,  and  others  which  had 
been  provided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded  towards  the  north,  still 
escorted  by  four  of  the  insurgent  horsemen.  The  rest  of  the  party  who 
had  accompanied  Lord  Evandale  from  the  hamlet,  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  Castle,  carefully  forbearing  all  outrage  or  acts  of  plunder.  And 
when  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  and  blue  colours  of  the  Scottish  Covenant 
fl<>«ted  from  the  Keep  of  Tillietudlem. 
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Ciiofittr  tilt  <i)mtiitii-3giiit|i. 

And  to  my  brviiiit.  ■  bodkin  in  her  hand 
Ware  worth  a  thoosand  daggara. 

Maklow. 

T0B  cavalcade  which  left  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  halted  for  a  few 
u.<nute8  at  the  small  town  of  Bothwell,  after  passing  the  outp(  sts  of  the 
ii^dorgents,  to  take  some  slight  refreshments  which  their  attendants  had 
piovided,  and  which  were  really  necessary  to  persons  who  liad  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  proper  nourishment.  They  then  pressed  fo:- 
ward  upon  the  rond  towards  Ldinburgh,  amid  the  lights  of  dawn  which 
were  now  rising  on  the  horison.     It  miglit  have  been  expected,  during  the 
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eonree  oi  (ho  joumey,  that  Lord  £?andale  would  hare  been  frequetithf  b? 
the  side  of  Miss  Edith  Bellenden.  Yet,  after  his  first  ealotanona  bad  Leeo 
exchanged,  and  ererj  precaution  BolicitouslT  adopted  which  conM  serre  for 
her  accommodation,  he  rode  in  the  Tan  of  the  party  with  Major  Bellen  Jen, 
and  seemed  to  abandon  the  charge  of  immediate  attendance  upon  his  lorely 
niece  to  one  of  the  insurgent  cavaliers,  whose  dark  militarr  cloak,  with  tbe 
large  flapped  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  over  his  face,  concealed  at 
once  his  figure  and  his  features.  They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence  for  mors 
than  two  miles,  when  the  stranger  addressed  Miss  Bellenden  in  a  tremiiloiM 
and  suppressed  Toice. 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  he  said,  "  must  have  friends  wherever  she  is  known : 
oven  among  those  whose  conduct  she  now  disapproves.  Is  there  anrthing 
that  such  can  do  to  show  their  respect  for  her,  and  their  r^;ret  for  her 
sufferings  ?" 

"  Lot  them  learn,  for  their  own  sakes,"  replied  Edith,  "  to  venerate  the 
laws,  and  to  spare  innocent  blood.  Let  them  return  to  their  allemmce, 
and  I  can  forgive  them  all  that  I  have  suffered,  were  it  ten  times  mo%." 

'*  You  think  it  impossible,  then,"  rejoined  the  cavalier,  "  for  anj  one  to 
serve  in  our  ranks,  naving  the  weal  of  his  country  sincerely  at  heart,  and 
conceiving  himself  in  the  discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty  ?" 

"  It  might  be  imprudent,  while  so  absolutely  in  your  power,"  replied  Miss 
Bellenden.  "  to  answer  that  question." 

"  Not  in  the  present  instance,  I  plight  you  the  word  of  a  soldier,"  replied 
the  horseman. 

"  I  have  been  taught  candour  from  my  birth,"  said  Edith ;  "  and  if  I  am 
to  speak  at  all,  I  must  utter  my  real  sentiments.  God  only  can  judge  the 
heart — men  must  estimate  intentions  by  actions.  Treason — murder  by 
the  sword  and  by  gibbet  —  the  oppression  of  a  private  family  sach  as 
ours,  who  were  only  in  arms  for  the  aefence  of  the  established  govemmenti 
and  of  our  own  property —  are  actions  which  must  needs  sully  all  that  have 
accession  to  them,  by  whatever  specious  terms  they  may  be  gilded  over." 

**  The  guilt  of  civil  war,"  rejoined  the  horseman — "  the  miseries  which  it 
brings  in  its  train,  lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  provoked  it  by  illegal 
oppression,  rather  than  of  such  as  are  driven  to  arms  in  order  to  assert  their 
natural  rights  as  freemen." 

**That  is  assuming  the  question,"  replied  Edith,  "which  ought  to  be 
proved.  Each  party  contends  that  they  are  right  in  point  of  principle,  and 
therefore  the  guilt  must  lie  with  them  who  first  drew  the  sword ;  as,  in  an 
affray,  law  holds  those  to  be  the  criminals  who  are  the  first  to  have  recourse 
to  violence." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  horseman,  *'  were  our  vi  adication  to  rest  there,  how  easy 
would  it  be  to  show  that  we  have  suffered  with  a  patience  which  almost 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  humanity,  ere  we  were  driven  by  oppression 
into  open  resistance  I — But  I  perceive,"  he  continued,  sighing  deeply,  **that 
it  is  vain  to  plead  before  Miss  Bellenden  a  cause  which  she  has  already  pre- 
judged, perhaps  as  much  from  her  dislike  of  the  persons  as  of  the  principlef 
of  those  engaged  in  it." 

**  Pardon  mo,"  answered  Edith.  "  I  have  stated  with  freedom  my  opinion 
of  the  principles  of  the  insurgents ;  of  their  persons  I  know  nothing— ex- 
cepting in  one  solitary  instance." 

**  And  that  instance,"  said  the  horseman,  "  has  influenced  yonr  opinion 
of  the  whole  body?" 

'*  Far  from  it,"  said  Edith  ;  '*  he  is — at  least  I  once  thought  him — one  in 
fvhoee  scale  few  were  fit  to  be  weighed.  lie  is— or  he  seemed — one  of  early 
talent,  high  faith,  pure  morality,  and  warm  affections.  Can  I  approve  of  « 
rebellion  which  has  m.ide  such  a  man,  formed  to  ornament,  to  enlighten, 
and  to  defend  his  country,  the  companion  of  gloomy  and  ignorant  fanatic*^, 
•»r  canting  hypocrites, — ^the  leader  of  brutal  clowns, — the  brotlier  in  ann^ 
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lo  baaaHti  and  higfawaj  marderers  ?  Should  jou  meet  such  an  one  m  youi 
camp,  tell  him  that  Edith  Bellenden  has  wept  more  over  his  fallen  churacter. 
bligoted  prospects,  and  dishonoared  name,  than  over  the  distresses  of  her 
own  house,— and  that  she  has  better  endured  that  famine  which  has  wasted 
her  cheek  and  dimmed  her  eye,  than  the  pan^  of  heart  which  attended  the 
reflection  by  and  through  whom  these  calamities  were  inflicted." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  turned  upon  her  companion  a  countenance,  whose 
Vded  cheek  attested  the  reality  of  her  sufferings,  even  while  it  glowed  with 
the  temporary  animation  which  accompanied  her  language.  The  horseman 
was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal ;  he  raised  his  hand  to  tiis  brow  with  the 
sudden  motion  of  one  who  feels  a  pang  shoot  along  his  brain,  passed  i 
hastily  over  his  face,  and  then  pulled  the  shadowing  hat  still  deeper  on  hi^ 
forehead.  The  movement,  and  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  did  not  esca^ 
Edith,  nor  did  she  remark  them  without  emotion. 

*'  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  should  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  seem  to  you 
too  deeply  affected  by  the  hard  opinion  of— of — ^an  early  friend,  say  to  him, 
that  sincere  repentance  is  next  to  innocence ; — ^that,  though  fallen  from  a 
height  not  easily  recovered,  and  the  author  of  much  mischief,  because  gilded 
bj  his  example,  he  may  still  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  evil  he  has  done." 

"  And  in  what  manner?"  asked  the  cavalier,  in  the  same  suppressed,  and 
almost  choked  voice. 

"  By  lending  his  efforts  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his  distracted 
eountrymen,  and  to  induce  the  deluded  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  By 
Mfcving  their  blood,  he  may  atone  for  that  which  has  been  already  spilt ;  — 
and  he  that  shall  be  most  active  in  accomplishing  this  great  end,  will  best 
deserve  the  thanks  of  this  age,  and  an  honoured  remembrance  in  the  next." 

"  And  in  such  a  peace,"  said  her  companion,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Miss 
Bellenden  would  not  wish,  I  think,  that  the  interests  of  the  people  were 
sacrificed  unreservedly  to  those  of  the  crown  ?" 

"  I  am  but  a  girl,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply ;  **  and  I  scarce  can  think 
on  the  subject  without  presumption.  But,  since  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  will 
fairly  add,  I  would  wish  to  see  a  peace  which  should  give  rest  to  all  parties, 
and  secure  the  subjects  from  military  rapine,  which  I  detest  as  much  as  I 
do  the  means  now  adopted  to  resist  it." 

*'  Miss  Bellenden,"  answered  Henry  Morton,  raising  his  face,  and  speak- 
ing in  his  natural  tone,  **  the  person  who  has  lost  such  a  highly-valued  place 
in  vour  esteem,  has  yet  too  much  spirit  to  plead  his  cause  as  a  criminal ; 
and,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer  claim  a  friend's  interest  in  your  bosom, 
he  would  be  silent  under  your  hard  censure,  were  it  not  that  he  can  refer  to 
the  honoured  testimony  of  Lord  Evandale,  that  his  earnest  wishes  and  most 
active  exertions  are,  even  now,  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
peace  as  the  most  lo^al  cannot  censure." 

He  bowed  with  dignity  to  Miss  Bellenden,  who,  though  he^^  language 
intimated  that  she  well  knew  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking,  probably  had 
not  expected  that  he  would  justify  himself  with  so  much  animation.  She 
returned  his  salute,  confused  and  in  silence.  Morton  then  rode  forward  to 
iks  head  of  the  party. 

*'  Henry  Morton  !"  exclaimed  Major  Bellenden,  surprised  at  the  sudden 
apparition. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Morton ;  **  who  is  sorry  that  he  labours  under  the 
harsh  construction  of  Major  Bellenden  and  his  family.  He  commits  tc  my 
Lord  Evandale,"  he  continued,  turning  tovnirds  the  voung  nobleman,  and 
bowing  to  him,  "  the  charge  of  undeceiving  his  friends,  both  regarding  the 

Sarticulars  of  his  conduct  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.     Farewell,  Major 
iellonden — AH  happiness  attend  you  and  yours; — may  we  meet  again  in 
happier  and  better  times  !" 

•*  Kelievo  mn,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  **  your  confidence,  Mr.  Mrrtcn,  is  not 
41  if  placed ;  I  wiP  endeavour  to  repay  the  great  services  1  have  received  from 
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ou,  oy  doing  mj  best  to  place  your  character  on  its  proper  footing  wHfc 
faJ-T  Bcllendcn,  and  all  whose  esteem  yoa  value." 

**  J  expected  no  less  from  your  generosity,  my  lord,  *'  said  Morton. 

Ilf?  then  called  his  followers,  and  rode  off  along  the  heath  in  the  direction 
of  Hamilton,  their  feathers  waving,  and  their  steel  caps  elancing  in  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Ouddie  Ileadrigg  alone  remained  an  instant  be- 
hind his  companions  to  take  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Jenny  Dennieon, 
who  had  contrived,  during  this  short  morning's  ride,  to  re-establish  her  in- 
fluence over  his  susceptible  'bosom.  A  straggling  tree  or  two  obecnred, 
rather  than  concealed,  tiieir  Ute-d-Uie^  as  they  huted  their  horses  to  bid 
adieu. 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  Jenny,''  said  Cuddie,  with  a  loud  exertion  of  his  lonp, 
intended  perhaps  to  be  a  sigh,  but  rather  resembling  the  intonation  of  a 

froan — '*  Ye'll  think  o'  puir  Cuddie  sometimes — an  honest  lad  thatlo'es  ye, 
enny  ;  ye'll  think  o'  him  now  and  then?" 

"  Whiles — at  brose-time,"  answered  the  malicious  damsel;  nnable  ather 
to  suppress  the  repartee,  or  the  arch  smile  which  attended  it. 

Cuddie  took  his*  revenge  as  rustic  lovers  are  wont,  and  as  Jenny  pro- 
bably expected, — caught  bis  mistress  round  the  neck,  kissed  her  cheeks  and 
lips  heartily,  and  then  turned  his  horse  and  trotted  after  his  master. 

"  Dcil's  in  the  fallow !"  said  Jenny,  wiping  her  lips  and  adjusting  her 
head-dress;  "he  has  twice  the  spunk  o'  lam  Ilalliday,  after  a'.  Coming, 
my  Icddy,  coming  —  Lord  have  a  care  o'  us,  I  trust  the  auld  leddy  didna 
see  us?" 

"  Jenny,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  as  the  damsel  came  op,  **  was  not  thai 
young  man  who  commanded  the  party  the  same  that  was  captain  of  tiie 
popinjay,  and  who  was  ai\erwards  prisoner  at  Tillietudlem  on  the  morning 
Claverhouse  came  there  ?" 

Jenny,  happy  that  the  query  had  no  reference  to  her  own  little  raatterit 
looked  at  her  young  mistress,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  it  was  her 
cue  to  speak  truth  or  not.  Not  being  able  to  catch  any  hint  to  guide  her, 
she  followed  her  instinct  as  a  lady's  maid,  and  lied. 

"  I  dinna  believe  it  was  him,  my  leddy,"  said  Jenny,  as  confidently 
as  if  she  had  been  saying  her  catechism ;  **  he  was  a  little  black  man, 
that." 

**  You  must  have  been  blind,  Jenny,"  said  the  Major:  "  Henry  Morton  is 
tall  and  fair,  and  that  youth  is  the  very  man." 

"  I  had  ithcr  thing  ado  than  be  looking  at  him,"  said  Jenny,  tossing  her 
head ;  '*  he  may  be  as  fair  as  a  farthing  candle,  for  me." 

**  Is  it  not,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  a  blessed  escape  which  we  have  made, 
out  of  the  hands  of  so  desperate  and  bloodthirsty  a  fanatic  ?" 

"  You  are  deceived,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  Mr.  Morton  merits 
such  a  title  from  no  one,  but  least  from  us.  That  I  am  now  alive,  and  that 
you  are  now  on  your  safe  retreat  to  your  friends,  instead  of  being  prisoner! 
to  a  real  fanatical  homicide,  is  solely  and  entirely  owing  to  the  prompt,  active 
and  energetic  humanity  of  this  young  gentleman." 

lie  then  went  into  a  particular  narrative  of  the  events  with  which  tht 
reader  is  acquainted,  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of  Morton,  and  expatiating 
on  the  risk  at  which  he  had  rendered  them  these  important  services,  as  il 
he  had  been  a  brother  instead  of  a  rival. 

*'  I  were  worse  than  ungrateful,"  he  said,  "  were  I  silent  on  the  merits  ol 
the  man  who  has  twice  saved  my  life." 

"  I  would  willingly  think  well  of  Henry  Morton,  my  lord,"  replied  Major 
Bellenden  ;  ''  and  I  own  he  has  l)ehaved  handsomely  to  your  lordship  and 
to  us  ;  but  I  cannot  have  the  same  allowances  which  it  pleases  your  lojxlsbip 
to  entertain  for  his  present  courseB." 

"You  are  to  consider,"  replied  Lord  Evandale,  "  that  he  has  l>o»n  p  rtiv 
forited  upon  them  by  necessity ;  and  I  must  add,  that  h\s  prircipL^i*,  ihouief 
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ditfering  in  some  degree  from  my  own,  are  such  as  to  command  respect 
Olaverhouse,  whose  knowledge  of  men  is  not  to  be  disputed,  spoke  justly  of 
bim  as  to  his  extraordinary  qualities — but  with  prejudice,  and  harshly,  con* 
cerning  his  principles  and  motives/' 

*'You  have  not  oeen  long  in  learning  all  his  extraordinary  qualities,  m^ 
lord,"  answered  Major  Bellenden,  "  I  who  have  known  him  from  boyhood, 
could,  before  this  affair,  have  said  much  of  his  good  principles  and  good 
nature;  but  as  to  his  high  talents'' 

"  They  were  probably  hidden.  Major,"  replied  the  generous  Lord  Evan- 
dale,  **  even  from  himself,  until  circumstances  called  them  forth ;  and,  if  1 
have  detected  them,  it  was  only  because  our  intercourse  and  conversation 
turned  on  momentous  and  important  subjects.  lie  is  now  labouring  to 
bring  this  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  the  terms  he  has  proposed  are  so  mode- 
rate, that  they  shall  not  want  my  hearty  recommendation." 

"And  have  you  hopes,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  to  accomplish  a  scheme  bu 
comprehensive  ?" 

'*  I  should  have,  madam,  were  every  whig  as  moderate  as  Morton,  and 
erery  loyalist  as  disinterested  as  Major  Bellenden.  But  such  is  the  fanati- 
cism and  violent  irritation  of  both  parties,  that  I  fear  nothing  will  end  thin 
civil  war  save  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  Edith  listened  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  this  conversation.  While  she  regretted  that  she  had  expressed  herself 
harshly  and  hastily  to  her  lover,  she  felt  a  conscious  and  proud  satisfaction 
that  his  character  was,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his  noble-minded  rival,  such 
fts  her  own  affection  had  once  spoke  it. 

"Civil  feuds  and  domestic  prejudices,"  she  said,  "may  render  it  neces- 
saiy  fo^  me  to  tear  his  remembrance  from  my  heart ;  but  it  is  no  small 
relief  to  know  assuredly,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  place  it  has  so  long  retained 
fchere." 

While  Edith  was  thus  retracting  her  unjust  resentment,  her  lover  arrived 
ftt  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  near  Hamilton,  which  he  found  in  consider- 
able confusion.  Certain  advices  had  arrived  that  the  royal  army,  having 
been  recruited  from  England  by  a  large  detachment  of  the  King's  Guards, 
were  about  to  take  the  field.  Fame  magnified  their  numbers  and  their  high 
state  of  equipment  and  discipline,  and  spread  abroad  other  circumstances 
which  dismayed  the  courage  of  the  insurgents.  AVhat  favour  they  might 
have  expected  from  Monmouth,  was  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  the  influence 
of  those  associated  with  him  in  command.  His  Lieutenant-general  was 
the  celebrat<;d  General  Thomas  Dalzell,  who,  having  practised  the  art  of 
war  in  the  then  barbarous  country  of  Russia,  was  as  much  feared  for  his 
cruelty  and  indifference  to  human  life  and  human  sufferings,  as  respected 
for  his  steady  loyalty  and  undaunted  valour.  This  man  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Monmouth,  and  the  horse  wore  commanded  by  Claverhouse,  burning 
with  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  his  defeat  at  Drumclog. 
To  these  accounts  was  added  the  most  formidable  and  terrific  description  of 
the  train  of  artillery  and  the  cavalry  force  with  which  the  royal  army  took 
the  field.  * 


*  A  CmBenniian  muMi  was  nwokened  from  aluniber  on  ihsdolernl  oocanion.  and  irave  the  IbHowini 
Wit  ot  the  D.oster  of  the  nty"!  luiceit,  in  poetry  nearly  aa  melimchuly  as  the  subjc.t 


They  mareliiHl  eaat  throush  Lithfuw  town 

For  to  pnkrKe  Vifl  fiTi-e-* : 
And  »ent  for  all  tht*  north  r<»iintry 

To  come,  both  foot  and  hones. 

Montnise  did  come  and  Athole  boih, 

And  witL  ilicni  many  more  ; 
«Bd  all  thfl  HiKliland  AniKiitca 

'"kat  ba«i  been  there  before. 


The  Lowdien  Mulli-ha*  tlier 
('ame  with  thtir  niiHtn  ol  bli^w; 

Five  hunlred  men  from  London  came, 
Clud  in  a  reddisli  hue. 

When  tiiey  were  »s<ieni>iled  one  and  all, 

A  roll  b<ija<le  were  tli«v ; 
Like  to  n  pnck  (>(  hf  lltili  lioaiids, 

Kt>reiBf  aHer  their  pre?. 


•  Lothian  MUitia. 

2v2 
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Large  bodies,  composed  of  the  Highland  clansy  having  in  langoAge,  tcb 
giOD,  and  manners,  no  connexion  with  the  insurgents,  had  been  Bammoiied 
to  join  the  royal  army  under  their  various  chieftains ;  and  them  Amorites, 
or  Philistines,  as  the  insurgents  termed  them,  came  like  ^i^o  to  the 
slaughter.  In  fact,  every  person  who  could  ride  or  run  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, was  summoned  to  arms,  apparentlv  with  the  purpose  of  forfeiting 
and  fining  such  men  of  property  whom  their  principles  might  deter  from 
joining  the  royal  standard,  tnough  prudence  prevented  them  from  joining 
that  or  the  insurgent  Presbyterians.  In  short,  every  rumour  tend^  to 
increase  the  apprehension  among  the  insurgents,  Uiat  the  Ring^s  ven- 
geance had  only  been  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  fall  more  certain  ana 
more  heavy. 

Morton  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  point- 
ing out  the  probable  exaggeration  of  these  reports,  and  by  reminding  tfaem 
of  the  strength  of  their  own  situation,  with  an  unfordabie  river  in  fronts 
only  passable  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge.  He  called  to  their  remem- 
brance their  victory  over  Ciaverhouse  when  their  numbers  were  few,  and 
then  much  worse  disciplined  and  appointed  for  battle  than  now ;  showed 
them  that  the  ground  on  which  they  lay  afforded,  by  its  undulation,  and  the 
thickets  which  intercepted  it,  considerable  protection  aeainst  artill^y,  and 
even  against  cavalry,  if  stoutly  defended ;  and  that  their  safety,  in  &6t» 
depended  on  their  own  spirit  and  resolution. 

But  while  Morton  thus  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  army 
at  large,  he  availed  himself  of  those  discouraging  rumours  to  endeavour  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  leaders  the  necessitv  of  proposing  to  the 
Qovemment  moderate  terms  of  accommodation,  while  they  were  still  formi- 
dable as  commanding  an  unbroken  and  numerous  army.  He  pointed  oat 
to  them,  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  their  followers,  it  ooula  hardly  be 
expected  that  thev  would  engage  with  advantage  the  well-appointed  and  ' 
regular  force  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  that  if  they  chanced,  as  was 
most  likely,  to  be  defeated  and  dispersed,  the  insurrection  in  which  they 
had  en&;aged,  so  far  from  being  useful  to  the  country,  would  be  rendered 
the  apology  for  oppressing  it  more  severely. 

Pressedby  these  arguments,  and  feeline  it  equally  dangerous  to  remun 
together,  or  to  dismiss  their  forces,  most  of  the  leaders  readily  agreed,  that 
if  such  terms  could  be  obtained  as  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Evandale,  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished.  They  then 
entered  into  similar  resolutions,  and  agreed  to  guarantee  the  petition  and 
remonstrance  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Morton.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  still  several  leaders,  and  those  men  whose  influence  with  the 
people  exceeded  that  of  persons  of  more  apparent  consequence,  who  rs- 
garded  every  proposal  of  treaty  which  did  not  proceed  on  (ho  basis  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1040,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  impious, 
and  unchristian.  These  men  diffused  their  feelings  among  the  multitude, 
who  had  little  foresight,  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  persuaded  many  that  the 
timid  counsellors  who  recommended  peace  upon  terms  short  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  and  the  declared  independence  of  the  Church 
with  respect  to  the  State,  were  cowardly  labourers,  who  were  about  to  with- 
draw their  hands  from  the  plough,  and  despicable  trimmers,  who  sought 
'>nly  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting  their  brethren  in  arms  These  contrar 
dictory  opinions  were  fiercely  argued  in  each  tent  of  the  insurgent  army, 

When  thej  wera  all  provided  w«U, 

In  amnuur  ami  anion  it  xm. 
Then  tliiltiKr  wester  itui  titey  oome 

&lusl  cruel  of  lulauliun. 

Th*  rojmlnta  nelr^ratod  the'r  vtctnrv  in  atanxas  of  equal  moriu    SpedmeiiB  or  boch  najr  l«  fitOM.    ff  dto 
9urious  mlleci  inn  .    Fugitive  ScolUsh  Puelry,  pnndtwlly  of  Uia  iiovwiteMiih  C«itttry,  pnntaif  <u»  Um  Mv 
uunc,  fc^diuburvb 
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ur  rather  in  the  huts  or  cabins  which 'served  in  the  place  of  tents.  Vio- 
lence in  hinguage  often  led  to  open  quarrels  and  blows,  and  the  divifion* 
into  which  &e  army  of  sufferers  was  rent,  served  as  too  plain  a  pvesa^  ot 
Ih^  fotuxe  state. 


^*^^/»^^^»^/V<»\/^^^^rfVWW» 


The  earm  of  Krowiiqr  (krtioiui  atid  divinoiM 
Siill  vex  your  ooowals. 

Vma  Pebirtkdu 

Thb  prodence  of  Morton  found  sufficient  occupation  in  stemming  the 
forious  current  of  these  contendioe  parties,  when,  two  days  after  his  return 
to  Hamilton,  he  was  visited  by  nis  friend  and  colleague,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Poundtezt,  flying,  as  he  presently  found,  from  the  face  of  John  Bal- 
four of  Burley,  whom  he  left  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  the  liberation  of  Lord  Evandale.  When  the  worthy  divine  had  some- 
what recruited  his  spirits,  after  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he 
proceeded  to  give  Morton  an  account  of  what  had  passed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tillietudlem  after  the  memorable  morning  of  his  departure. 

The  night  march  of  Morton  had  been  accomplished  with  such  dexterity, 
and  the  men  were  so  faithful  to  their  trust,  that  Burley  received  no  intelli 
eence  of  what  had  happened  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  His  first 
inquiry  was,  whether  Macbriar  and  Kettledrum mle  had  arrived,  agreeably 
to  the  summons  which  he  had  dispatched  at  midnight  Macbriar  had  come, 
and  Kettledrummle,  though  a  heavy  traveller,  might,  he  was  informed,  be 
instantly  expected.  Burley  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  Morton's  quar- 
ters to  summon  him  to  an  immediate  council.  The  messenger  returned 
with  news  that  he  had  left  the  place.  Poundtext  was  next  summoned ;  but 
he  thinking,  as  he  said  himselt,  that  it  was  ill  dealing  with  fractious  folk, 
had  withdrawn  to  his  own  quiet  manse,  preferring  a  dark  ride,  though  he 
had  been  on  horseback  the  whole  preceding  day,  to  a  renewal  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  controversy  with  Burley,  whose  ferocity  overawed  him  when  un- 
supported by  the  firmness  of  Morton.  Burley's  next  inquiries  were  directed 
after  Lord  Evandale ;  and  great  was  his  rage  when  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  conveyed  away  over  night  by  a  party  of  the  markamen  of  Milnwood, 
onder  the  immediate  command  of  Henry  Morton  himself. 

**  The  villain  I"  exclaimed  Burley,  addressing  himself  to  Macbriar ; — 
^  the  base,  mean-spirited  traitor,  to  curry  favour  for  himself  with  the  Govem- 
ment>  hath  set  at  liberty  the  prisoner  taken  by  my  own  right  hand,  through 
means  of  whom,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  possession  of  the  place  of  strength 
which  hath  wrought  us  such  trouble,  might  now  have  been  in  our  hands !" 

"  But  is  it  not  in  our  hands?"  said  Macbriar,  looking  up  towards  the  Keep 
of  the  Castle ;  **  and  are  not  these  the  colours  of  the  Covenant  that  float 
*ver  its  wUls  V* 

**  A  stratagem  —a  mere  trick,"  said  Burley — **  an  insult  over  our  disap- 
pointment, intended  to  aggravate  and  embitter  our  spirits.'' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Morton's  followers,  sent  to 
report  to  him  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  its  occupation  by  the  insur- 
gent forces.  Burley  was  rather  driven  to  fury  than  reconciled  by  the  news 
••f  this  success. 

"  [  have  watched,"  he  said  —  "  I  have  fought  —  I  have  plotted  —  I  have 
'U-riven  for  the  r'^duction  of  this  place  —  I  have  forborne  to  seek  to  head 
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cnterpri&<^8  of  higher  command  and  of  higher  honour  —  I  hare  narrowM 
their  outgoings,  and  cut  off  the  springs,  and  broken  the  staff  of  bread  withia 
their  waU« ;  and  when  the  men  were  about  to  yield  themselves  to  m j  hand, 
that  their  sons  might  be  bondsmen,  and  their  daughters  a  laughing-Atock 
to  our  whole  camp,  comcth  this  youth,  without  a  beard  on  his  chin,  and 
takes  it  on  him  to  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  harvest,  and  to  rend  the  prey 
from  the  spoiler  I  Surely  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  city, 
with  its  captives,  should  bo  given  to  him  that  wins  it  I" 

"  Nay,"  said  Macbriar,  who  was  surprised  at  the  degree  of  a^tation  which 
Balfour  displayed,  **  chafe  not  thyself  )>d(^use  of  the  ungodly.  Heaven  will 
use  its  own  instruments ;  and  who  knows  but  this  youth" 

"  Hush !  hush  I"  said  Burley  ;  **  do  not  discredit  thine  own  better  judg- 
ment. It  was  thou  that  first  badcst  me  beware  of  this  painted  sepulchre  — 
this  lacquered  piece  of  copper,  that  passed  current  with  me  for  gold.  It 
fares  ill,  even  with  the  elect,  when  they  neglect  the  guidance  of  such  pious 

Eastors  as  thou.  But  our  carnal  affections  will  mislead  us — this  ungrateful 
oy's  father  was  mine  ancient  friend.  They  must  be  as  earnest  in  their 
struggles  as  thou,  £phraim  Macbriar,  that  would  shake  themselvea  clear  of 
the  clogs  and  chains  of  humanity." 

This  compliment  touched  the  preacher  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  and 
Burley  deemed,  therefore,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  moulding  his 
opinions  to  the  support  of  his  own  views,  more  especially  as  they  agreed 
exactly  in  their  high-strained  opinions  of  church-government 

**  Let  us  instanUy,"  he  said,  '*  go  up  to  the  Tower ;  there  is  that  among 
the  records  in  yonder  fortress,  which,  well  used  as  I  can  use  it,  shall  be 
worth  to  us  a  valiant  leader  and  an  hundred  horsemen." 

'*  But  will  such  be  the  fitting  aids  of  the  children  of  the  Covenant?"  said 
the  preacher.  "  We  have  already  among  us  too  many  who  hunger  after 
lands,  and  silver  and  gold,  rather  than  auer  the  Word :  —  it  is  not  by  aach 
that  our  deliverance  nhall  be  wrought  out." 

**  Thou  errest,"  said  Burley ;  "  wo  must  work  by  means,  and  these  worldlT 

men  shall  be  our  instruments.     At  all  events,  the  Moabitish  woman  sbaU 

'  be  despoiled  of  her  inheritance,  and  neither  the  malignant  Evandale,  nor 

the  erastian  Morton,  shall  possess  yonder  castle  and  lands,  though  they 

mar  seek  in  marriage  the  daughter  thereof." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  Tillietudlem,  where  he  seized  upon  the  plate 
and  other  valua1)les  for  the  use  of  the  army,  ransacked  the  charter>room, 
and  other  receptacles  for  family  papers,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
remonstrances  of  those  who  reminded  him,  that  the  terms  granted  to  the 
garrison  had  guaranteed  respect  to  private  property. 

Burley  and  Macbriar,  having  established  themselves  in  their  new  acqoi- 
sition,  were  joined  by  Kettledrummle  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  al9>  by 
the  Laird  of  Langcale,  whom  that  active  divine  had  contrived  to  seduce,  ae 
Poundtext  termed  it,  from  the  pure  light  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
Thus  united,  they  sent  to  the  said  Pouiidtext  an  invitation,  or  rather  a 
summons,  to  attend  a  council  at  Tillietudlem.  He  remembered,  however, 
that  the  door  had  an  iron  grate,  and  the  Keep  a  dungeon,  and  resolved  not 
to  trust  himself  with  his  incensed  colleagues.  He  therefore  retreated,  or 
raihor  fled,  to  Hamilton,  with  the  tidings,  that  Burley,  Macbriar,  and  Ket- 
tlodrummle,  were  coming  to  Hamilton  as  soon  as  they  could  collect  a  body 
of  Cameronians  sufficient  to  overawe  the  rest  of  the  army. 

"  xVnd  ye  see,"  concluded  Poundtext,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  that  they  will 
then  possess  a  majority  in  the  council ;  for  Langcale,  though  ho  has  alvraye 
oasscd  for  one  of  the  honest  and  rational  party,  cannot  be  suitably  or  pre> 
ceotsely  termed  cither  fish,  or  flesh,  or  gude  red  herring; — whoever  has  the 
stronger  party  hivs  Langcale." 

Thus  coiioludod  the  heavy  narrative  of  honest  Poundtext,  w&o  sighed 
deeply,  as  ho  o'^nsidered  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  betwixt  ut  *«» 
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nonable  adyersaries  amongst  themselves  and  the  common  enemy  from  with 
(mt.  Morton  exhorted  him  to  patience,  temper,  and  composure ;  informed 
him  of  the  good  hope  he  had  of  negotiating  for  peace  and  indemnity  through 
means  of  Lord  fivandale,  and  made  out  to  him  a  very  fair  prospect  that  be 
should  again  return  to  his  own  parchment-bound  Calvin,  his  evening  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  his  noggin  of  inspiring  ale,  providing  always  he  would 
afford  his  effectual  support  and  concurrence  to  we  measures  which  he  (Mor^ 
ton)  had  taken  for  a  general  pacification.*  Thus  backed  and  comforted 
Poundtezt  resolved  magnanimously  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Gameroniana 
to  the  general  rendezvous. 

Burley  and  his  confederates  had  drawn  together  a  considerable  bcdy  of 
these  sectaries,  amounting  to  a  hundred  horse  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
f€X>t,  clouded  and  severe  in  aspect,  morose  and  jealous  in  communication, 
haughty  of  heart,  and  confident,  as  men  who  believed  that  the  pale  of  sal- 
ration  was  open  for  them  exclusively ;  while  all  other  Christians,  however 
.  slight  were  the  shades  of  difference  of  doctrine  from  tlieir  own,  were  in  fact 
Little  better  than  outcasts  or  reprobates.  These  men  entered  the  presby- 
terian  camp,  rather  as  dubious  and  suspicious  allies,  or  possibly  antago- 
nists, than  as  men  who  were  heartily  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  with  their  more  moderate  brethren  in  arms. 
Burley  made  no  private  visits  to  his  colleagues,  and  held  no  communica- 
tion with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  public  affairs,  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing a  dry  invitation  to  them  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  for 
that  evening. 

On  the  arrival  of  Morton  and  Poundtext  at  the  place  of  assembly,  they 
found  their  brethren  already  seated.  Slight  greeting  passed  between  them, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  no  amicable  conference  was  intended  by  those 
who  convoked  the  council.  The  first  question  was  put  by  Macbriar,  the 
sharp  eagerness  of  whose  zeal  urged  him  to  the  van  on  all  occasions.  He 
desired  to  know  by  whose  authority  the  malignant,  called  Lord  Evandale, 
bad  been  freed  from  the  doom  of  death,  justly  denounced  against  him. 

"By  my  authority  and  Mr.  Morton's,"  replied  Poundtext:  who,  besides 
being  anxious  to  give  his  companion  a  good  opinion  of  his  courage,  confided 
heartily  in  his  support,  and,  moreover,  had  much  less  fear  of  encounterinar 
one  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  confined  himself  to  the  weapons  oi 
theological  controversy,  in  which  Poundtext  feared  no  man,  than  of  enter 
ing  into  debate  with  the  stern  homicide  Balfour. 

"  And  who,  brother,"  said  Kettledrummie,  —  "  who  gave  you  authoritj 
to  interpose  in  such  a  high  matter?" 

'*  The  tenor  of  our  commission,"  answered  Poundtext,  "  gives  us  autho- 
rity to  bind  and  to  loose.     If  Lord  Evandale  was  justly  doomed  to  die  by 
~  the  voice  of  one  of -our  number,  he  was  of  a  surety  lawfully  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  warrant  of  two  of  us." 

"  Go  to,  go  to,"  said  Burley ;  "  we  know  your  motives ;  it  waf»  to  send 
that  silk-worm  —  that  gilded  trinket  —  that  embroidered  trifle  of  a  lord,  to 
bear  terms  of  peace  to  the  tyrant." 

*  The  aathor  d<ie8  nut.  hy  any  meaiui.  desire  that  Pnandtexr  Bhould  b«  regnrded  as  a  jnst  rerr«fleiitMiion  i>f 
Uie  aMHlemle  preshjrtenHns,  anioiur  wlium  were  many  miiiiKU^ra  whuae  nuuraae  wai  equal  to  u*iir  ^m1  aenm 
and  wiund  views  iif  religion  Weiv  he  im  wrtl«  ih«  ihIk  Hn«w,  he  wmiid  probably  endeavour  to  vivci  the  ciia- 
nuster  a  higher  turn.  It  ia  certuin,  however,  that  the  (  unientniuna  imputed  to  their  opponeiiUi  in  opinion 
OHireniiBf  the  Indnlgenee,  or  othen  of  itietr  atnuiied  and  runiiticjil  noUuiia.  a  diapoMtUHi  uot  *Mlf  to  seek 
*hMr  own  safety,  hut  to  etgoy  theiuselveii.  Hamilton  ypeaks  of  three  cleiKymea  of  this  de*<cripiiou  aa 
Mluwa  :— 

"lltey  pretended  great  zeal  a^inst  the  Indnlsenoe;  but,  iilas!  that  was  nil  iheir  practice,  o.hei  wise  bein^i 
>at  very  nutat,  which  1  shull  but  hint  at  in  sh'»rt.  When  grvnt  Cnmenin  and  (hnee  with  him  wure  taWing 
Muiy  a  i;o<d  blast  and  storm  in  the  liflds.  and  anionir  the  ru  -houses  lu  Soi»tland.  these  three  hiii  for  liie 
iM«t  part  their  mHlenre  in  Glasj^nw,  when*  tiiey  t'luiiiil  mtml  quurter  and  n  fiili  talile.  which  I  douhl  iioi  iiul 
■oiiiM  tiestowed  upon  them  (mm  real  HflVciioii  lo  \\i«  UtnVti  ciiuKe;  luul  when  these  three  were  ti^ethtfr, 
tb^ir  fcreal-rai  work  wus  who  abould  muki*  the  riue^l  and  shurjast  mumiiil,  Hud  breathe  the  quickest  jests 
'Xon  one  another,  and  to  ii^ll  what  vul.ant  ur'ii  they  were  lo  lio.  nml  who  cnuld  lau^h  loudest  and  most 
•etutily  amuuK  them;  and  when  at  anr  tune  lliey  csime  iiiii  to  the  coaniry,  whaiever  other  Ihiimpi  they  had 
liey  were  cvoful  each  ol'  them  tu  have  a  ^reai  flsisk  of  bRindy  wuli  ilittni,  which  was  very  heavy  lo  some 
rir'tcnlarly  *ii  Mr  Cameron.  Mr.  CarsiU,  and  Heury  Hal}—  I  ^hMl|  twine  no  mon"  —  nitk  U  Cmimd 
V  y.  US. 
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"  It  WM  60,"  replied  Morton,  who  saw  his  companion  begin  to  flinoli 
before  the  fierce  eye  of  Balfour — "it  was  so;  and  what  then?  —  Arewf 
to  phingu  the  nation  in  endless  war,  in  order  to  pursue  schemes  ^hich  an 
equally  wild,  wicked,  and  unattainable  ?" 

"  Hear  him  I"  said  Balfour ;  "  he  blasphemeth." 

"It  is  false,"  said  Morton;  "they  blaspheme  who  pretend  to  expect 
miracles,  and  neglect  the  use  of  the  human  means  with  jrhich  Providence 
has  blessed  them.  I  repeat  it  —  Our  avowed  object  is  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  on  fair  and  honourable  terms  of  security  to  our  religion  and  our 
liberty.    We  disclaim  any  desire  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  others." 

The  debate  would  now  have  run  higher  than  ever,  but  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  commenced  hit> 
march  towards  the  west,  and  was  already  advanced  half  way  from  Edin- 
burgh. This  news  silenced  their  divisions  for  the  moment,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  held  as  a  fast  of  general  humiliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  land ;  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Poundtext  should  preach  to  the 
army  in  the  morning,  and  Kettledrummle  in  the  afternoon ;  that  neither 
should  touch  Hpon  any  topics  of  schism  or  of  division ;  but  animate  the 
soldiers  to  resist  to  the  blood,  like  brethren  in  a  good  cause.  This  healing 
overture  having  been  agreed  to,  the  moderate  party  ventured  upon  another 
proposal,  confiding  that  it  would  have  the  support  of  Langcale,  who  looked 
extremely  blank  at  the  news  which  they  had  just  received,  and  might  be 
supposed  reconverted  to  moderate  measures,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  thej 
said,  that  since  the  King  had  not  intrusted  the  commana  of  his  forces 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  any  of  their  active  oppressors ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  employed  a  nobleman  distinguished  by  gentleness  of  temper, 
and  a  disposition  favourable  to  their  cause,  there  must  be  some  better 
mtention  entertained  towards  them  than  they  had  yet  expected.  They  con- 
tended, that  it  was  not  onlv  prudent  but  necessary  to  ascertain,  from  a 
communication  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  he  was  not  charged 
with  some  secret  instructions  in  their  favpur.  This  could  only  be  learned 
by  despatching  an  envoy  to  his  army. 

"  And  who  will  undertake  the  task  ?"  said  Burley,  evading  a  propoeal  too 
reasonable  to  be  openly  resisted  —  "  who  will  go  up  to  their  camp,  knowing 
that  John  Grahame  of  Clavcrhouse  hath  sworn  to  hang  up  whomsoever  we 
shall  despatch  towards  them,  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  young  man  his 
nephew  ? ' 

**  Let  that  be  no  obstacle,"  said  Morton  —  "  I  will  with  pleasure  encoan- 
ter  any  risk  attached  to  the  bearer  of  your  errand." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Balfour,  apart  to  Macbriar ;  **  our  councils  will  be 
well  rid  of  his  presence." 

The  motion,  therefore,  received  no  contradiction  even  from  those  who 
were  expected  to  have  been  most  active  in  opposingit ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Henry  Morton  should  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
order  to  discover  upon  what  terms  the  insurgents  would  be  admitted  to 
treat  with  him.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  mivie  known,  several  of  the 
more  moderate  party  joined  in  requesting  him  to  make  terms  upon  the 
footing  of  the  petition  intrusted  to  Lord  fivandale's  hands ;  for  the  approach 
of  the  King's  army  spread  a  general  trepidation,  by  no  means  allayed  by 
the  high  tone  assumed  by  the  Oameronians,  which  had  so  little  to  sappoit 
it  excepting  their  own  headlong  zeal.  With  these  instructions,  and  with 
Cuddie  as  bis  attendant,  Morton  set  forth  towards  the  royal  camp,  at  ail 
the  risks  which  attend  those  who  assume  the  office  of  mediator  during  th<i 
heat  of  civil  discord. 

Morton  had  not  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles,  before  he  perceived  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  in  with  the  van  of  the  royal  forces ;  and,  A«t  be 
ascended  a  height,  saw  all  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  occupied  by 
armed  men  marching  in  groat  order  towards  Bothwell-muir,  au  opra  e*  or 
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moQ,  OD  which  they  proposed  to  encamp  for  that  evening,  at  tho  listance 
of  scarcely  two  milee  from  the  Clyde,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  river  thp 
army  of  the  insurgents  was  encamped.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  first 
advanced-guard  of  cavalry  which  he  met,  as  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
communicated  his  desire  to  obtain  access  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The 
non-commissioned  officer  who  commanded  the  party  made  his  report  to  his 
superior,  and  he  again  to  another  in  still  higher  command,  and  both  imm^ 
diateW  rode  to  the  spot  where  Morton  was  detained. 

"  You  are  but  losing  your  time,  my  friend,  and  risking  your  life,"  said 
one  of  them,  addressing  Morton ;  *'  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  will  receive  no 
terms  from  traitors  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  your  cruelties  have  boor 
such  as  to  authorize  retaliation  of  every  kind.  Better  trot  your  nag  back, 
and  save  his  mettle  to-day,  that  he  may  save  your  life  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Morton,  "  that  even  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
should  consider  us  as  criminals,  he  would  condemn  so  large  a  body  of  his 
fellow-subjects  without  even  hearing  what  they  have  to  plead  for  them- 
selves. On  my  part  I  fear  nothing.  I  am  conscious  of  having  consented 
to,  or  authorized,  no  cruelty,  and  the  fear  of  suffering  innocently  for  the 
crimes  of  others  shall  not  deter  me  from  executing  my  commission." 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  younger,  "that  this  is  the  young  man  of 
whom  Lord  Evandale  spoke." 

''Is  my  Lord  Evandale  in  the  army?"  said  Morton. 

'*  He  is  not,"  replied  the  officer ;  **  we  left  him  at  Edinburgh,  too  much 
indisposed  to  take  the  field.    Your  name,  sir,  I  presume,  is  Henry  Morton  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  answered  Morton. 

'*  We  will  not  oppose  your  seeing  the  Duke,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with 
more  civility  of  manner ;  "  but  you  may  assure  yourself  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose;  for,  were  his  Grace  disposed  to  favour  your  people,  others  are 
joined  in  commission  with  him  who  will  hardly  consent  to  his  doing  so." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  it  thus,"  said  Morton ;  "  but  my  duty  requires 
^at  I  should  persevere  in  my  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him." 

"  Lumley,"  said  the  superior  officer,  "  let  the  Duke  know  of  Mr.  Morton's 
arrival,  and  remind  his  Grace  that  this  is  the  person  of  whom  Lord  Evan- 
dale spoke  so  highly." 

The  officer  returned  with  a  message  that  the  General  could  not  see  Mr. 
Morton  that  evening,  but  would  see  nim  betimes  in  the  ensuing  morning. 
He  was  detained  in  a  neighbouring  cottage  all  night,  but  treated  with  civil- 
ity, and  every  thing  provided  for  his  accommodation.  Early  on  the  next 
morning  the  officer  he  had  first  seen  came  to  conduct  him  to  his  audience. 

The  army  was  drawn  out,  and  in  the  act  of  forming  column  for  march, 
or  attack.  The  Duke  was  in  the  centre,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
Morton  had  passed  the  night.  In  riding  towards  the  General,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection.  There-were  three  or 
four  regiments  of  English,  the  flower  of  Charles's  arm^  —  there  were  the 
Scottish  Life-Guards,  burning  with  desire  to  revenge  their  late  defeat — other 
Scottish  regiments  of  regulars  were  also  assembled,  and  a  large  body  of 
eatalry,  consisting  partly  of  gentlemen-volunteers,  partly  of  the  tenants  of 
the  crown  who  did  military  duty  for  the  fiefs.  Morton  afeo  observed  several 
strong  parties  of  Highlanders  drawn  from  the  poinii  nearest  to  the  Lowland 
frontiers, — a  people,  as  already  mentioned,  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
we8tem  wfaigs,  and  who  hated  and  despised  them  in  the  same  proportion. 
These  were  assembled  under  their  chiefs,  and  made  part  of  this  formidable 
array.  A  complete  train  of  field-artillery  accompanied  these  troops ;  and 
the  whole  had  an  air  so  imposing,  that  it  seemed  nothing  ^h<'rt  of  nn  actual 
miracle  could  prevent  the  ill-equipped,  ill-modelled,  and  tumultuary  armv 
of  the  insurgents,  from  being  utterly  destroyed.     The  officer  who  aounm 
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(limited  Morton  endeavoured  to  gather  from  his  looks  the  feeling  with  which 
this  splendid  and  awful  parade  of  military  force  had  impressed  him.  But, 
u-ue  to  the  cau8e  he  had  espoused,  he  laboured  successfully  to  prevent  thfl 
anxiety  which  he  felt  from  appearing  in  his  countenance,  and  looked  arouiyi 
him  on  the  warlike  display  as  on  a  sight  which  he  expected,  and  to  which 
he  was  indifferent. 

"  You  see  the  entertainment  prepared  for  you/'  said  the  officer. 

"  If  I  had  no  appetite  for  it,"  replied  Morton,  '*  I  should  not  haTc  bees 
accompanying  you  at  this  moment  But  I  shall  be  butter  pleased  with  a 
more  peaceful  regale,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties." 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  approached  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  sur 
rounded  oy  several  officers,  was  seated  upon  a  knoll  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  distant  country,  and  from  which  could  be  easily  dia> 
covered  the  windings  of  the  majestic  Olyde,  and  the  distant  camp  of  the 
insurgents  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  officers  of  the  royal  army  appeared 
to  be  surveying  the  ^ound,  with  the  purpose  of  directing  an  immediate 
attack.  When  Captain  Lumley,  the  officer  who  accompanied  Morton,  had 
whispered  in  Monmouth's  ear  his  name  and  errand,  the  Duke  made  a  signal 
for  all  around  him  to  retire,  excepting  only  two  general  officers  of  distmo* 
tion.  While  they  spoke  together  in  whispers  for  a  few  minutes  before 
Morton  was  permitted  to  advance,  he  had  time  to  study  the  appearanee  of 
the  persons  with  whom  ho  was  to  treat. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with- 
out being  captivated  by  his  personal  graces  and  accomplishments,  of  whick 
the  great  High-Priest  of  all  the  Nine  aflerwards  recorded — 


Whnte'er  he  did  wna  dono  with  nn  macb 
"  III  him  alone  'iwas  iiatuml  lu  ptanwe ; 

His  ini/tioit!i  all  aocittnpanied  with  cmoe. 
And  Pamdiae  was  opened  in  hia  fuiw 

Yet  to  a  strict  observer,  the  manly  beauty  of  Monmouth's  face  was  occa- 
sionally rendered  less  striking  by  an  air  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty, 
which  seemed  to  imply  hesitation  and  doubt  at  moments  when  deciaiye  reso- 
lution  was  most  necessary. 

Beside  him  stood  Claverhouse,  whom  we  have  already  fully  described* 
and  another  general  officer  whose  appearance  was  singularly  striking.  Hia 
dre8s  wiis  of  the  antique  fashion  of  Uharlcs  the  First^  lime,  and  composed 
of  shamoy  leather,  curiously  slashed,  and  coverexl  with  antique  Uice  and 
garniture.  Ilis  boots  and  spurs  might  be  referred  to  the  same  distant 
period.  He  wore  a  breastplate,  over  which  descended  a  grey  beard  of 
vonornblc  length,  which  he  cherished  as  a  mark  of  mourning  for  Charles 
the  First,  having  never  shaved  since  that  monarch  was  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. His  head  was  uncovered,  and  almost  perfectly  bald.  His  high  and 
wrinkled  forehead,  piercing  grey  eyes,  and  marked  features,  evinced  age 
unbroken  by  infirmity,  and  stem  resolution  unsoftened  by  humanity.  Such 
is  the  outline,  however  feebly  expressed,  of  the  celebrated  General  Thomas 
DalzolK*  a  man  more  feared  and  hated  by  the  whigs  than  even  Claverhouse 
himnelf,  and  who  executed  the  same  violences  against  them  out  of  a  deteft- 
tjition  of  their  persons,  or  .perhaps  an  innate  severity  of  temper,  which  Gra- 
lianiu  only  resorted  to  on  political  accounts,  as  the  best  means  of  intimi- 
dating the  followers  of  presbytery,  and  of  destroying  that  sect  entirely. 


*  In  Crichtnn')!  Meiiioini.  edlTod  hy  Swifl,  wIiith  a  (lartiriiiar  acrxi'int  of  this  reinarkahia  perann's  di 
Irabit  IS  irivrn.  \w  is  mtid  mvnr  tu  have  worn  ^KMttv  'I'he  fniluwitic  acoiHiat  of  hiR  irnonunter  with  John 
iattui  uf  SicadiiwIiitaJ.  Kliowt^d.  that  in  lu-liiHi  at  \«a%t  he  wdre  preUy  ktiiut  our*,  onlesa  Uie  reader  be  le- 
eliiK'd  lo  Itelieve  in  tlietniih  of  Iw*  hNVinc  ii  Hiufiii.  which  made  liiiii  pniif  ngMiii^t  Itind. 

''  Daizfll,"  siiyx  I'uioiiV  hi4«r»phrr.  "  MdrMriceti  ihr  whole  left  wtni(  of  hia  army  no  CiihHiel  Wallaeeli  nfht 
H«ie  (^iipluiri  PiitiMi  Imliavini  wiili  xithI  roiiraffn  and  fnillHiilry.  Dnlztrll.  kiuiwinc  hiiii  in  the  fitrmfr  wait 
wlvtiiii'cd  u^Hiii  liiniMlf.  liiiiikitif  til  iHkK  him  prisruier.  U|kiii  hm  appmarh,  earli  jirwipntiMl  hw  pMol.  Oi 
.hrir  tirxt  tliMtliiirrt^.  Captum  Piitflin  perreiviiiK  iiix  piMlul  bail  to  hop  ii|Miti  DalZfU'K  hoots  and  kimwiaK  wfcil 
AON  ihn  C)iiiw«  (hf  li:tviiic  prouO,  put  hist  haiul  in  his  pocket  for  sonie  niiudl  pifcesi  of  xilver  h*  '•ad  Ukerel^ 
Uie  purpose,  and  put  onu  uf  Hit* in  into  his  other  pixiul.  Uui  Dalaei).  havinfc  his  eve  ap  a  *uu  m  ia«  ■■■■• 
•riiiln.  rf'irtid  nehiud  bia  own  muu,  whu  by  that  meaua  wxii  ulnin  " 
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The  presence  of  these  two  generals,  one  of  whom  he  knew  by  per6  ^n. 
and  the  other  by  description,  seemed  to  Morton  decisive  of  the  iate  of  hia 
eukbassT.  But^  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  unfa 
▼ourabfe  reception  which  his  proposals  seemed  likely  to  meet  with,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  towards  them  upon  receiving  a  signal  to  that  purpose,  dete^ 
mined  that  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  those  with  whom  be  had  taken 
ap  tLnaSf  should  suffer  nothino:  from  being  intrusted  to  him.  Monmouth 
received  him  with  the  graceful  courtesy  which  attended  even  his  slightest 
actions  ;  Dalzcll  regarded  him  with  a  stern,  gloomy,  and  impatient  frown  ; 
and  Glaverhouse,  with  a  sarcastic  smile  and  inclination  of  his  head,  seemed 
io  claim  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  You  come,  sir,  from  these  unfortunate  people,  now  assembled  in  arms, " 
said  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  **  and  your  name,  I  believe,  is  Morton :  will 
you  favour  us  with  the  purport  of  your  errand  V 

**  It  is  contained,  my  lorc^"  answered  Morton,  "  in  a  paper,  termed  a  Re- 
monstrance and  Supplication,  which  my  Lord  Evandale  has  placed,  I  pre> 
aume,  in  your  Grace's  hands  V* 

**  He  has  done  so,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  and  I  understand,  from 
Lord  Evandale,  that  Mr.  Morton  has  behaved  in  these  unhappy  matters 
with  much  temperance  and  generosity,  for  which  I  have  to  request  his 
acceptance  of  my  thanks." 

Ilere  Morton  observed  Dalzell  shake  his  head  indignantly,  and  whisper 
something  into  Glaverhouse's  ear,  who  smiled  in  return,  and  elevated  his 
eyebrows,  but  in  a  degree  so  light  as  scarce  to  be  perceptible.  The  Duke, 
taking  the  petition  from  his  pocket,  proceeded,  obviously  struggling  between 
the  native  gentleness  of  his  own  disposition,  and  perhaps  nis  conviction 
that  the  petitioners  demanded  no  more  than  their  rights,  and  the  desire,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  enforcing  the  King's  authority,  and  complying  with  the 
sterner  opinions  of  the  colleagues  in  office  who  had  been  assigned  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  as  well  as  advising  him. 

"There  are,  Mr.  Mc)rton,  in  this  paper,  proposals,  as  to  the  abstract. pro- 
priety of  which  I  must  now  waive  aclivering  any  opinion.  Some  of  them 
appear  to  me  retisonable  and  just;  and  although  I  have  no  express  instru  • 
tions  from  the  King  upon  the  subject,  yet  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Morton,  and  > 
pledge  my  honuur,  that  I  will  interpose  in  your  behalf,  and  use  my  utmost 
influence  to  procure  you  satisfaction  from  his  Majesty.  But  you  must  dis- 
tinctly understand,  that  I  can  only  treat  with  supplicants,  not  with  rebels ; 
and,  as  a  preliminary  to  every  act  of  favour  on  my  side,  I  must  insist  upon 
your  followers  laying  down  their  arms  and  dispersing  themselves." 

"  To  do  so,  mv  Lord  Duke,"  rt:plicd  Morton,  undauntedly,  **  were  to  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  lae  rebels  that  our  enemies  term  us.  Our  swords  are 
drawn  for  recovery  of  a  birthright  wrested  from  us ;  your  Grace's  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  has  admitted  the  general  justice  of  our  demand  —  a 
demand  vs-hich  would  never  have  been  listened  to  had  it  not  been  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  We  cannot,  therefore,  and  dare  not, 
lay  down  our  arms,  even  on  your  Urace's  assurance  of  indemnity,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  with  some  reasonable  prospect  of  the  redress  of  out 
wrongs  which  we  complain  of." 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  -eplied  the  Duke,  "  you  are  young,  but  you  must  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world  to  perceive,  that  requests,  by  no  means  dangerous 
or  unreasonable  in  themselves,  may  become  so  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  pressed  and  supported." 

**  We  may  reply,  my  lord,"  answered  Morton,  "that  this  disagreeable 
cnodc  has  not  been  resorted  to  until  all  others  have  failed." 

*•  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  must  break  this  conference  short.  We 
ire  in  readiness  to  commence  the  attack ;  yet  1  will  suspend  it  for  an  hour, 
intil  y  u  can  commuuicato  my  answer  to  the  insurgents.  If  thev  please  to 
lijperse  their  followers^  lay  down  their  arms,  and  send  a  peaceful  defiuta 

2/ 
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tion  to  niQ  I  will  consider  myself  bound  in  honour  to  do  all  I  can  to  proodrt 
r«dress  of  their  grievances ;  if  not,  let  them  stand  on  their  guard  and  expect 
the  consequences.  —  I  think,  gentlemen/'  he  added,  turning  to  his  twt 
colleagues,  **  this  is  the  utmost  length  to  which  I  can  stretoh  mj  instror 
tions  in  favour  of  these  misguided  persons  ?" 

'*  By  my  faith,''  answered  Dakeli^  suddenly,  "  and  it  is  a  length  to  which 
ray  poor  judgment  durst  not  have  stretched,  considering  I  had  both  the 
King  and  my  conscience  to  answer  to  I  But,  doubtless,  your  Grace  knowt 
more  of  the  King's  private  mind  than  we,  who  have  only  the  letter  of  om 
instructions  to  look  to." 

Monmouth  blushed  deeply.  "  You  hear,"  he  said,  addressing  Morton, 
*'  General  Dalsell  blames  me  for  the  length  whioh  I  am  disposed  to  go  in 
your  favour." 

"  General  Dalzell's  sentiments,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton,  "  are  such  as 
we  expected  from  him  ;  your  Grace's  such  as  we  were  prepared  to  hope  yoa 
might  please  to  entortam.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  addinz,  that,  in  the  ease 
of  the  absolute  submission  upon  whioh  you  are  pleasea  to  insist,  it  mig^ 
still  remain  something  less  tnan  doubtful  how  far,  vrith  such  coonsellora 
around  the  Kin^,  even  your  Grace's  intoroession  might  procure  us  eiTectoal 
relief.  But  I  will  communicate  to  our  leaders  your  Grace's  answer  to  oor 
supplication ;  and,  since  we  cannot  obtain  peace,  we  must  bid  war  welcome 
as  well  as  we  may." 

*'  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  Duke.  *'  I  suspend  Uie  movements  of  at- 
tack for  one  hour,  and  for  one  hour  only.  If  you  have  an  answer  to  return 
within  that  space  of  time,  I  will  receive  it  here,  and  earnestly  entreat  it 
may  be  such  as  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood." 

At  this  moment  another  smile  of  deep  meaning  passed  between  Dalxell 
and  Olaverhouse.  The  Duke  observed  it,  and  repeated  his  words  with  great 
dignity  —  "Yes,  gentlemen,  I  said  I  trusted  the  answer  misht  be  sucn  as 
would  save  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  hope  the  sentiment  nei&er  needs  your 
scorn,  nor  incurs  your  displeasure." 

Dalzell  returned  the  Duke's  frown  with  a  stem  glance,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. Olaverhouse,  his  lip  just  curled  with  an  ironical  smile,  bowed,  and 
said,  "  It  was  not  for  him  to  judge  the  propriety  of  his  Grace's  senti- 
mento." 

The  Duke  made  a  signal  to  Morton  to  withdraw.  He  obeyed ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  former  escort,  rode  slowly  through  the  army  to  return  to 
the  camp  of  the  non-conformista.  As  he  passed  the  fine  corps  of  life- 
Guards,  he  found  Olaverhouse  was  already  at  their  head.  That  o£Boer  no 
sooner  saw  Morton,  than  he  advanced  and  addressed  him  with  perfect 
politeness  of  manner. 

**  I  think  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Morton  of  Milnwood  V* 

"  It  is  not  Oolonel  Grahame's  fault,"  said  Morton,  smiling  sternly,  "that 
he  or  any  one  else  should  be  now  incommoded  by  my  presence." 

"  Allow  me  at  least  to  say,"  replied  Olaverhouse,  **  that  Mr.  Morton's 
present  situation  authorizes  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  him,  and  that 
my  proceedings  at  our  last  meeting  only  squared  to  my  duty." 

•'  To  reconcile  your  actions  to  your  duty,  and  your  duty  to  your  con- 
science, is  your  business,  Oolonel  Grahame,  not  mine,"  said  Morton,  justly 
offended  at  being  thus,  in  a  manner,  required  to  approve  of  the  sentence 
under  whioh  he  had  so  nearly  suffered. 

"  Nay,  but  stay  an  instant,"  said  Olaverhouse.  "  Evandale  insisto  that 
I  have  some  wrongs  to  acquit  myself  of  in  your  instance.  I  trust  I  shall 
always  make  some  difference  between  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who 
though  misguided,  acts  upon  generous  principles,  and  the  crazy  fanatical 
clowns  yonder,  with  the  bloodthirsty  assassins  who  head  them.  Therefi»re 
.f  they  do  not  disperse  upon  your  return,  let  me  pray  you  instantly  ciimv 
*»ver  to  our  army  and  surrender  yourself,  for,  be  assured,  they  caAQ  A  Mniid 
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ovr  assault  for  half  an  hoar.  If  yon  will  be  ruled  and  do  this,  be  «ure  to 
inqnire  for  me.  Monmouth,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  cannot  protect  you  — 
DalzeU  will  not;  —  I  both  can  and  will;  and  I  have  promised  to  E^andale 
lo  do  so  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity." 

^*  I  should  owe  Lora  Evandale  my  thanks,''  answered  Morton  coldly,  "  did 
not  his  scheme  imply  an  opinion  that  I  might  be  prevailed  on  to  descrl 
Hhoee  with  whom  I  am  engaged.  For  you,  Colonel  Graham  e,  if  you  wiU 
honour  me  with  a  different  species  of  satisfaction,  it  is  probable  that,  in  an 
hour's  time,  you  will  find  me  at  the  west  end  of  Bothwell  Bridge  with  my 
sword  in  my  hand." 

"  1  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  but  still  more 
■o  should  you  think  better  on  my  first  proposal." 

They  then  saluted  and  parted. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  lad,  Lumley,"  said  Claverhouse,  addressing  himself  to 
the  other  officer ;  *'  but  he  is  a  lost  man — his  blood  be  upon  his  head." 

So  saying,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  instant 


^^^^»^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^>^^^^0*»^^^^fS^^f^f^f*^t^ 


€^i^Ux  tjii  .'dtl|trtii-/tt»t. 

But  hark !  th^  t«nt  has  ehangad  its  voioe. 
There'*  peace  and  rart  nae  laoger. 

BUBIIB. 

The  Lnwdien  MalliBha  thejr 

Came  with  their  ooati  of  blew ; 
Fhre  haulred  meu  from  London  mum, 

QaU  ia  a  reddiah  hue. 

BOTHWSU  LnvM. 

When  Morton  had  left  the  well-ordered  outposts  of  the  regular  army 
•ad  arrived  at  those  which  were  maintained  by  nis  own  party,  he  could  not 
but  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  difference  of  discipline,  and  entertain  a 
proportional  degree  of  fear  for  the  consequences.  The  same  discords  which 
agitated  the  councils  of  the  insurgents,  raged  even  among  their  meanest  fol* 
lowers ;  and  their  picquets  and  patrols  were  more  interested  and  occupied 
in  disputing  the  true  occasion  and  causes  of  wrath,  and  defining  the  limits 
of  Erastian  h<  resy,  than  in  looking  out  for  and  observing  the  motions  of 
their  enemies,  though  Vithin  hearing  of  the  royal  drums  and  trumpets. 

There  was  a  guard,  however,  of  the  insurgent  army,  posted  at  the  long 
and  narrow  bridge  of  Bothwell,  over  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
advance  to  the  attack ;  but,  like  the  others,  they  were  divided  and  disheart- 
ened ;  and,  entertaining  the  idea  that  they  were  posted  on  a  desperate  ser- 
fioe,  they  even  meditated  withdrawing  themselves  to  the  main  body.  This 
would  have  been  utter  ruin ;  for  on  the  defence  or  loss  of  this  pass  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  most  likelv  to  depend.  All  beyond  the  bridge  was  a 
plain  open  field,  excepting  a  few  thickets  of  no  great  depth,  and,  conse- 
fluently,  was  ground  on  which  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  insurgents, 
aeficient  as  they  were  in  cavalry,  and  totallv  unprovided  with  artillery* 
were  altogether  unlikely  to  withstand  the  shock  of  regular  troops. 

Morton  therefore  viewed  the  pass  carefully,  and  formed  the  hope,  that  by 

occupyiiig  two  or  three  houses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  copse 

^nd  thickets  of  alders  and  hazels  that  lined  its  side,  and  by  blockading  the 

(/dssage  itself,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  a  portal,  which,  according  to  the 

4«i  fashion,  was  built  on  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge  of  Bothwell,  il 
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mi^lit  b.)  easily  defended  agftinst  a  very  superior  force.  He  iasned  diree 
tioiis  accordingly,  and  commanded  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  portal,  to  be  thrown  down,  that  they  might  afford  no  protection 
to  the  enemy  when  they  should  attempt  the  passage.  Morton  then  ooih 
jurcd  the  party  at  this  important  post  to  be  watchful  and  upon  their  guard, 
and  promised  them  a  speedy  and  strong  reinforcement.  Ue  caused  them 
to  advance  videttes  beyond  the  river  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
which  outposts  he  directed  should  be  withdrawn  to  tne  left  bank  as  soon  as 
they  approached ;  finally,  he  charged  them  to  send  regular  information  to 
the  main  body  of  all  that  they  should  observe.  Men  under  arms,  and  in  a 
situation  of  Ganger,  are  usually  sufficiently  alert  in  appreciating  the  merit 
of  their  officers.  Morton's  intelligence  and  activity  gained  the  confidence 
of  these  men,  and  with  better  hope  and  heart  than  before,  they  began  to 
fortify  their  position  in  the  manner  he  recommended,  and  saw  him  depart 
with  three  loud  cheers. 

Morton  now  galloped  hastily  towards  the  main  body  of  the  insorgentB, 
but  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  scene  of  confusion  and  clamour  which 
it  exhibited,  at  the  moment  when  good  order  and  concord  were  of  such 
essential  consequence.  Instead  of  being  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and 
listening  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  they  were  crowding  together  in 
a  confused  mass,  that  rolled  and  agitated  itself  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
-yhile  a  thousand  tongues  spoke,  or  rather  vociferated,  and  not  a  single  ear 
was  found  to  listen.  Scanaalized  at  a  scene  so  extraordinary,  Morton  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  way  through  the  press,  to  learn,  and  if  possible  to 
remove,  the  cause  of  this  so  untimely  ulisorder.  While  he  is  thus  engaged, 
we  shall  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  that  which  he  was  some  time  io 
discovering. 

The  insurgents  had  proceeded  to  hold  their  day  of  humiliation,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  puritans  during  the  earlier  civil  war,  thej 
considered  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  solving  all  difficulties,  and  wair- 
ing  all  discussions.  It  was  usual  to  name  an  ordinary  week-day  for  this 
purpose,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Sabbath  itself  was  adopted,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  time  and  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  A  temporary  pulpit,  or 
tent,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment ;  which,  according  to 
the  fixed  arrangement,  was  first  to  be  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Poundtext,  to  whom  the  post  of  honour  was  assigned,  as  the  eldest  clergjr- 
man  present.  But  as  the  worthy  divine,  with  slow  and  stately  steps,  wis 
advancing  towards  the  rostrum  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  wis 
prevented  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Habakkuk  Muckle wrath,  the 
insane  preacher  whose  appearance  had  so  much  startled  Morton  at  the  first 
council  of  the  insurgents  after  their  victory  at  Loudon-hill.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  acting  under  the  influence  and  instigation  of  the  Cameron- 
ians,  or  whether  he  was  merely  impelled  by  his  own  agitated  imagination, 
and  the  temptation  of  a  vacant  pulpit  before  him,  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  exhorting  so  respectable  a  congregation.  It  is  only  certain  that  he  took 
occasion  by  the  forelock,  sprung  into  the  pulpit,  cast  his  eyes  wildly  around 
him,  and,  undismayed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  of  the  audience,  opened  the 
Bible,  read  forth  as  his  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
**  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  yon,  and 
have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  which  you  have  not  known ;"  and  then  rushed  at  onoe  into  the 
midst  of  his  subject. 

The  harangue  of  Mucklewrath  was  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  his  intru- 
sion was  unauthorised  and  untimely ;  but  it  was  provokingly  coherent^  in 
so  f;ur  as  it  turned  entirely  upon  the  very  subjects  of  discord,  of  which  it 
had  bcM»n  agnM^d  to  adjourn  the  consideration  until  some  more  ^uitaMe  op- 
p^^nunity.  Not  a  single  topic  did  he  omit  which  had  offence  in  it:  ana. 
aft«r  charging  the  moderate  party  with  heresy,  with  crouching  lo  iyif^nn^ 
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critb  deeking  to  be  afc  peace  ^th  Gtod's  enemioB,  he  applied  to  Morton,  b} 
name,  the  charge  that  ne  had  been  one  of  those  men  ot  Belial,  who,  in  the 
words  of  his  text,  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them,  to  withdraw  the  inhab 
itants  of  his  city,  and  to  go  astray  after  ftdse  gods.  To  him,  and  all  who 
followed  him,  or  approved  of  his  conduct,- Mucklewrath  denounced  fury 
and  vengeance,  and  oxhorted  those  who  would  hold  themselves  pure  and 
ondefiled  to  come  up  from  the  midst  of  them.  _ 

"l*ear  not,"  he  said,  *'  because  of  the  neighing  of  horses,  or  the  glittering 
of  breastplates.  Seek  not  aid  of  the  Egyptians  because  of  the  enemy, 
though  they  may  be  numerous  as  locusts,  and  fierce  as  dragons.  Their  trust 
is  not  as  our  trust,  nor  their  rock  as  our  rock ;  how  else  shall  a  thousand 
fly  before  one,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  the  flight  1  I  dreamed  it  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and  the  voice  said,  *  Uabakkuk,  take  thy  fan  and  purge 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that  they  be  not  both  consumed  with  the  fire  of 
indignation  and  the  lightning  of  fury.'  Wherefore,  I  say,  take  this  Henry 
Morton — this  wretched  Achan,  who  hath  brought  the  accursed  thing  among 
ye,  and  made  himself  brethren  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  —  take  him  and 
stone  him  with  stones,  and  thereafter  bum  him  with  fire,  that  the  wrath 
may  depart  from  the  children  of  the  Covenant.  He  hath  not  taken  a  Baby- 
lonish garment,  but  he  hath  sold  the  garment  of  righteousness  to  the  woman 
of  Babylon  —  he  hath  not  taken  two  hundred  shekels  of  fine  silver,  but  he 
hath  bartered  the  truth,  which  is  more  precious  than  shekels  of  silver  or 
wedges  of  gold." 

At  this  furious  charge,  brought  so  unexpectedly  against  one  of  their  most 
active  commanders,  the  audience  broke  out  into  open  tumult,  some  demand- 
ing that  there  should  instantly  be  a  new  election  of  ofiicers,  into  which  office 
none  should  hereafter  be  admitted  who  had,  in  their  phrase,  touched  of  that 
which  was  accursed,  or  temporized  more  or  less  with  the  heresies  and  cor> 
mptlons  of  the  times.  While  such  was  tlie  demand  of  the  Oameronians, 
they  vociferated  loudly,  that  those  who  were  not  with  them  w«>re  against 
them, — that  it  was  no  time  to  relinquish  the  substantiai  part  of  the  cove- 
nanted testimony  of  the  Church,  if  they  expected  a  blessing  on  their  arms 
and  their  cause,  —  and  that,  in  their  eyes,  a  lukewarm  Presbyterian  was 
little  better  than  a  Prelatist,  an  anti-Covenanter,  and  a  Nullifidian. 

The  parties  accused  repelled  the  charge  of  criminal  compliance  and  de- 
fection from  the  truth  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  charged  their 
accusers  with  breach  of  faith,  as  well  as  with  wrong-headed  and  extrava- 
gant zeal  in  introducing  such  divisions  into  an  army,  the  joint  strength  of 
which  could  not,  by  the  most  sanguine,  be  judged  more  than  sufficient  to 
fsus^  their  enemies.  Poundtext,  and  one  or  two  others,  made  some  faint 
elforts  to  stem  the  increasing  furv  of  the  factious,  exclaiming  to  those  of  the 
other  party,  in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch, — **  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray 
ibee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  thy  herdsmen  and  my  herdsmen, 
for  we  be  brethren."  No  pacific  overture  could  possibly  obtain  audience. 
It  was  in  vain  that  even  Burley  himself,  when  he  saw  the  dissension  pn>coed 
to  such  ruinous  lengths,  exerted  his  stem  and  deep  voice,  commanding 
silence  and  obedience  to  discipline.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  had  gone 
forth,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  exhortation  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  had 
communicated  a  part  of  his  frenzy  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  wiser,  or 
more  timid  part  of  the  assembly,  were  already  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  field,  and  giving  up  their  cause  as  lost.  Others  were  moderating  a  har- 
monious call,  as  they  somewhat  improperly  termed  it,  to  new  officers,  and 
dismissing  those  formerly  chosen,  ana  that  with  a  tumult  and  clamour 
worthy  of  the  deficiency  of  good  sense  and  good  order  implied  in  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  at  this  moment  when  Morton  arrived  in  the  field  and 
joined  the  army,  in  total  confusion,  and  on  the  point  of  dissolving  itself. 
\l\.^  arrival  occasioned  loud  exclamations  of  applause  on  the  one  side,  and 

f  iiuprecation  on  the  other. 
Vol..  II.— 35  2y2 
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*' Wba*  means  this  ruinous  disorder  at  such  a  moment?"  he  exclaimed  Co 
Burlej,  who,  exhausted  with  his  vain  exertions  to  restore  order,  was  now 
leaning  on  his  sword,  and  regarding  the  confusion  with  an  eje  of  resolute 
despair. 

"  It  means,"  he  replied,  ''  that  God  has  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Morton,  with  a  voice  and  ^ture  which  compelled 
many  to  listen ;  "  it  is  not  God  who  deserts  us  —  it  is  we  who  desert  him, 
and  dishonour  ourselves  by  disgracing  and  betraying  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  religion.  —  Hear  me  I"  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  the  pulpit  which 
Mucklewrath  had  been  compelled  .to  evacuate  b;^  actual  exhaustion  —  **  I 
bring  from  the  enemy  an  oner  to  treat,  if  you  incline  to  lay  down  your 
arms.  I  can  assure  you  the  means  of  makinj^  an  honourable  defence,  if 
you  are  of  more  manly  tempers.  The  time  flies  fast  on.  Let  us  resolve 
either  for  peace  or  war ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  in  future  days,  that  six 
thousand  Scottish  men  in  arms  had  neither  courage  to  stand  their  eround 
and  fight  it  out,  nor  prudence  to  treat  for  peace,  nor  even  the  coward's  wis- 
dom to  retreat  in  ^od  time  and  with  safety.  What  si^ifies  quarrelling  on 
points  of  church-discipline,  when  the  whole  edifice  is  uireatened  with  total 
destruction  ?  0  remember,  my  brethren,  that  the  last  and  worst  evil  which 
God  brought  upon  the  people  whom  he  had  once  chosen — ^the  last  and  worst 
punishment  of  their  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  was  the  bloody  dia- 
sensions  which  rent  asunder  their  city,  even  when  the  enemy  were  thun- 
dering at  its  gates  I" 

Some  of  the  audience  testified  their  feeling  of  this  exhortation,  by  loud 
exclamations  of  applause — others  by  hooting,  and  exclaiming— -**  To  your 
tents,  0  Israel !" 

Morton,  who  beheld  the  columns  of  the  enemy  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear on  the  right  bank,  and  directing  their  march  upon  the  bridge^  raised 
nis  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  nis  hand* 
exclaimed, — "  Silence  your  senseless  clamours !  Tonder  is  the  enemy  1  On 
maintaining  the  bridge  against  him,  depend  our  lives,  as  well  as  our  hope 
to  reclaim  our  laws  and  liberties.  There  shall  at  least  one  Scottisbman  aie 
in  their  defence.    Let  any  one  who  loves  his  country  follow  me !" 

The  multitude  had  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed. 
The  si^t  of  the  glittering  files  of  the  English  Foot-Guards,  supported  by 
several  squadrons  of  horse,  of  the  cannon  which  the  artillerymen  were 
busily  engaged  in  planting  against  the  bridge,  of  the  plaided  clans  who 
seemed  to  search  for  a  ford,  and  of  the  long  succession  of  troops  which  were 
destined  to  support  the  attack,  silenced  at  once  their  clamorous  uproar,  and 
struck  them  with  as  much  consternation  as  if  it  were  an  unexpected  appa- 
rition, and  not  the  very  thing  which  they  ought  to  have  been  looking  oat 
for.  They  ^zed  on  each  other,  and  on  their  leaders,  with  looks  resembling 
those  that  indicate  the  weakness  of  a  patient  when  exhausted  by  a  fit  of 
f:  enzy.  Yet  when  Morton,  springing  from  the  rostrum,  directed  his  stepf 
towards  the  bridge,  he  was  followed  by  about  an  hundred  of  the  young  men 
who  were  particularly  attached  to  his  command. 

Burley  turned  to  Macbriar — "  Ephraim,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Providence  points 
U8  the  way,  through  the  worldly  wisdom  of  this  latitudinarian  youth. — He 
that  loves  the  light,  let  him  follow  Burley !" 

"  Tarry,"  replied  Macbriar ;  **  it  is  not  by  Henry  Morton,  or  such  as  he, 
that  our  goings-out  and  our  comings-in  are  to  be  meted ;  therefore  tarry 
with  us.  I  fear  treachery  to  the  host  from  this  nuUifidian  Achan — Thtm 
shalt  not  go  with  him  —  thou  art  our  chariots  and  our  horsemen." 

**  Hinder  me  not,"  replied  Burley ;  **  he  hath  well  said  that  all  is  lo^t^  if 
the  enemy  win  the  bridge — ^therefore  let  me  not.  Shall  the  children  of  this 
generation  be  called  wiser  or  braver  than  the  children  of  the  sanctuary?  — 
Array  voursAlvns  under  your  leaders  —  let  us  not  >aok  soppliefi  of  men  »l*1 
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&inmanition ;  and  accursed  be  he  who  turneih  back  from  the  work  on  this 
i^at  day !" 

Having  thas  spoken,  he  hastily  marched  towards  the  bridge,  and  way 
followed  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  most  gallant  and  zealous  of  his  party 
There  was  a  deep  and  disheartened  pause  when  Morton  and  Burley  de 
parted.  The  commanders  availed  themselves  of  it  to  display  their  lines  ii 
some  sort  of  order,  and  exhorted  those  who  were  most  exposed,,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  their  faces  to  avoid  the  cannonade  which  they  might  pre- 
sently expect.  The  insurgents  ceased  to  resist  or  to  remonstrate ;  but  the 
awe  which  had  silenced  t£eir  discords  had  dismayed  their  courage.  They 
suffered  themselves  to  be  formed  into  ranks  with  the  docility  of  a  flock  of 
■heep,  but  without  possessing,  for  the  time,  more  resolution  or  energy ;  for 
Ihey  experienced  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  imposed  by  the  sudden  andimmi^ 
nent  approach  of  the  danger  which  they  had  neglected  to  provide  against 
while  it  was  yet  distant.  They  were,  however,  drawn  out  with  some  regu- 
larity ;  and  as  they  still  possessed  the  appearance  of  an  army,  their  leaders 
had  only  to  hope  that  some  favourable  circumstance  would  restore  their 
spirits  and  courage. 

Kettledrummle,  Ponndtext,  Macbriar,  and  other  preachers,  busied  them- 
selves in  their  ranks,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  raise  a  psalm.  But  the 
superstitious  amon^  them  observed  as  an  ill  omen,  that  their  song  of  praise 
and  triumph  sunk  into  "a  quiver  of  consternation,"  and  resembled  rather  a 
penitentiary  stave  sung  on  the  scaffold  of  a  condemned  criminal,  than  the 
Dold  strain  which  had  resounded  along  the  wild  heath  of  Loudon-hill,  in 
anticipation  of  that  day's  victory.  The  melancholy  melody  soon  received  a 
rough  accompaniment ;  the  royal  soldiers  shouted,  the  highlanders  yelled, 
the  cannon  began  to  fire  on  one  side,  and  the  musketry  on  both,  and  the 
bridee  of  Bothwell,  with  the  banks  adjacent,  were  involved  in  wreaths  of 
smoke. 


^»^^k^^^^f*^i^^  %^^^^^A»»^<%»<^»^»W^^»S^^»^»^»»<M^ 


Aa  «'«r  ]r«  uw  the  ruin  doon  fhr. 

Or  yet  thr  arrow  from  the  how, 
Sae  oar  Scots  Udi  fell  even  down, 

And  tbejr  laj  alain  on  ereiy  knowtt. 

OlbBauus. 

Drb  Morton  or  Burley  had  reached  the  post  to  be  defended,  the  enemt 
bnd  evmmenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  great  spirit  The  two  regiments  of 
lootrGuards,  formed  into  a  close  column,  rushed  forward  to  the  river;  one 
corps,  deploying  along  the  right  bank,  commenced  a  galling  fire  on  the  de> 
fenders  of  the  pass,  while  the  other  pressed  on  to  occupy  the  bridge.  The 
insurgents  sustained  the  attack  with  great  constancy  and  courage ;  and 
while  part  of  their  number  returned  the  fire  across  the  river,  the  rest  maiu- 
tained  a  discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  itself,  and 
every  avenue  by  which  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  approach  it.  The  latter 
differed  severely,  but  still  gained  ground,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was 
already  upon  the  bridge,  when  the  arrival  of  Morton  chant^ed  the  scene ; 
and  his  marksmen,  commencing  upon  the  pass  a  fire  as  well  aimed  as  it  was 
TOstained  and  regular,  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire  with  much  loss. 
They  were  a  second  time  brought  up  to  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  re- 
pulfied  witn  still  greater  loss,  as  Burley  had  now  brought  his  party  inU 
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iiction.    The  fire  wm  continued  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  both  ««]e«» 
and  the  iHsue  of  the  action  seemed  very  dubious. 

Monmouth,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  might  be  discovered  oi 
the  top  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  urging,  entreating,  and  animating  the 
exertions  of  his  soldiers.  Bv  his  orders,  me  cannon,  which  had  hitherto  been 
emploved  in  annoying  the  distant  main  bod v  of  the  presbjterians,  were  now 
turned  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge,  "mit  these  tremendous  engines, 
being  wrought  much  more  slowly  than  in  modern  times,  did  not  produce 
the  efi*ect  of  annoying  or  terrifying  the  enemy  to  the  extent  proposed.  The 
insurgents,  sheltered  by  the  copsewood  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  or 
'itationed  in  the  houses  already  mentioned,  fought  under  cover,  while  the 
<«)yali8t«i,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Morton,  were  entirely  exposed.  The 
Jefence  was  so  protracted  and  obstinate,  that  the  royal  generals  bej^an  to 
fear  it  might  be  ultimately  successfuL  While  Monmouth  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  Foot^luards,  brought  them  on  to  another 
close  and  desperatd  attack,  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dalsell,  who,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Lennox-Highlanders,  rushed  forward 
with  their  tremendous  war-cry  of  Loch-slo^.*  The  ammunition  of  the  d^ 
fenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  fail  at  this  important  crisis ;  meflsagies,  com- 
manding and  imploring  succours  and  supplies,  were  in  vain  despatched,  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  main  body  of  the  presbyterian  army,  which  remained 
inactively  drawn  up  on  the  open  fields  in  the  rear.  Fear,  consternation,  and 
misrule,  had  gone  abroad  among  them,  and  while  the  post  on  which  their 
safety  depended  required  to  be  instantly  and  powerfully  reinforced,  there 
remained  none  either  to  command  or  to  obey. 

As  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  slacken,  thai  of  the 
assailants  increased,  and  in  its  turn  became  more  fatal.  Animated  by  the 
example  and  exhortations  of  their  generals,  they  obtained  a  footing  upon 
the  bridge  itself,  and  began  to  remove  the  obstacles  by  which  it  was  block- 
aded. The  portal-gate  was  broke  open,  the  beams,  trunks  of  trees,  and 
other  materials  of  the  barricade,  pulled  down  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition*  Morton  and  Burley  fought 
in  the  very  front  of  their  followers,  and  encouraged  them  with  their  pikes, 
halberd?,  and  partisans,  to  encounter  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards,  and  the 
broadswords  of  the  Highlanders.  But  those  behind  the  leaders  began  to 
shrink  from  the  unequal  combat,  and  fly  singly,  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three, 
towards  the  main  body,  until  the  remainder  were,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
hostile  column  as  much  as  by  their  weapons,  fairly  forced  from  the  bridge. 
The  passage  being  now  open,  the  enemy  began  to  pour  over.  But  the  bridge 
was  long  and  narrow,  which  rendered  the  manoeuvre  slow  as  well  as  danger- 
ous ;  and  those  who  first  passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  the  Covenanters  continued  to  fire.  Burley  and  Morton  were 
near  each  other  at  this  critical  moment 

"  There  is  yet  time,"  said  the  former,  "  to  bring  down  horse  to  attack 
them,  ere  they  can  get  into  order ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  we  may  thus 
regain  the  bridge.  Hasten  thou  to  bring  them  down,  while  I  make  the  de- 
fence good  with  this  ol  1  and  wearied  body." 

Morton  saw  the  importance  of  the  advice,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the 
horse  which  Ouddie  held  in  readiness  for  him  behind  the  thicket,  galloped 
towards  a  body  of  cavalry  which  chanced  to  be  composed  entirely  jof  Cam- 
eronians.  Ere  he  could  speak  his  errand,  or  utter  his  orders,  he  was  sainted 
by  the  execrations  of  the  whole  body. 

"  He  flies !"  they  exclaimed — **  the  cowardly  traitor  flies  like  a  hart  from 
the  hunters,  and  hath  led  valiant  Burley  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter!" 

"  I  do  not  fly,"  said  Morton.  "  I  come  to  lead  you  to  the  attack.  Advanoit 
boldly,  and  we  shall  yet  do  well." 

.«'.*,''*""  ^*  V^"'"^"  "''  *"'"-c'7  of  t'»«  MiicF«rlane«,  taken  from  a  Ink*  ncur  tiM  hfi«d  ttlet^  w  «« I 
yt  iii»  -•ntre  of  ibeir  uc*ent  puaaMioan  mi  the  weatern  banki  of  that  beaatiftil  mJaad  aaft. 
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"Follow  him  not  I — Follow  him  not!" — such  were  the  tumultuoTi&  exclo- 
mationH  which  resounded  from  the  ranks ; — **  he  hath  sold  jou  to  the  sworo 
of  the  enemy !" 

And  while  Morton  ar^ed,  entreated,  and  commanded  in  vain,  the  momeni 
waB  lost  in  which  the  advance  might  have  been  useful ;  and  the  outlet  from 
the  bridge,  with  all  its  defences,  being  in  complete  possession  of  the  enem^ 
Burlej  and  his  remaining  followers  were  driven  back  upon  the  main  body, 
to  whom  the  spectacle  of  their  hurried  and  harassed  retreat  was  far  from 
restoring  the  confidence  which  they  so  much  wanted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  forces  of  the  King  crossed  the  bridge  at  ihoii 
leisure,  and,  securing  the  pass,  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  while  ClaverhouBo, 
who,  like  a  hawk  perched  on  a  rock,  and  eyeing  the  time  to  pounce  on  its 
prey,  had  watched  the  event  of  the  action  from  the  opposite  bank,  now 
passed  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  at  full  trot,  and  leading  them 
in  squadrons  through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks  of  the  royal  infantry, 
formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor,  and  led  them  to  the  charge,  advancing  m 
front  with  one  large  body,  while  other  two  divisions  threatened  the  flanks 
of  the  Covenanters.  Their  devoted  army  was  now  in  that  situation  when 
the  slightest  demonstration  towards  an  attack  was  certain  to  inspire  panic. 
Their  broken  spirits  and  disheartened  courage  were  unable  to  endure  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry,  attended  with  all  its  terrible  accompaniments  of  sight 
and  sound, — the  rush  of  the  horses  at  full  speed,  the  shaking  of  the  earth 
onder  their  feet,  the  glancing  of  the  swords,  the  waving  of  the  plumes,  and 
the  fierce  shouts  of  the  cavaliers.  The  front  ranks  hardly  attempted  one 
ill-directed  and  disorderly  fire,  and  their  rear  were  broken  and  flying  in  con- 
fusion ere  the  charge  had  been  completed ;  and  in  less  than  iive  minutes 
the  horsemen  were  mixed  with  them,  cutting  and  hewing  without  mercy. 
The  voice  of  Claverhouse  was  heard,  even  above  the  din  of  conflict,  exclaim- 
ing to  his  soldiers — *'  Kill  I  kill ! — no  quarter!  think  on  Richard  Grahamel*' 
The  dragoons,  many  of  whom  had  shared  the  disgrace  of  Loudon-hill,  re- 
qaired  no  exhortations  to  vengeance  as  easy  as  it  was  complete.  Their  swords 
arank  deep  of  slaughter  among  the  unresisting  fugitives.  Screams  for  quarter 
were  only  answered  bv  the  shouts  with  which  the  pursuers  accompanied 
their  blows,  and  the  whole  field  presented  one  general  scene  of  confused 
slaughter,  flight  and  pursuit. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  insurgents  who  remained  in  a  body  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  charge  of  cavalry,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  unon  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  at  the  head  of  the  infantry.  Tnat  mild- tempered  nobleman  in- 
stantly allowed  them  the  quarter  whi(^h  they  prayed  tor ;  and,  galloping 
about  through  the  field,  exerted  himself  as  much  to  stop  the  slaughter,  as 
he  had  done  to  obtain  the  victory.  While  busied  in  this  humane  task,  he 
met  with  General  Dalsell,  who  was  encouraging  the  fierce  Ilighlanders  and 
royal  volunteers  to  show  their  zeal  for  King  and  country,  by  quenching  the 
flame  of  the  rebellion  with  the  blood  of  the  rebels. 

*'  Sheathe  your  sword,  I  command  vou,  General  I"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
"  and  sound  the  retreat.  Enough  of  blood  has  been  shed ;  give  quarter  to 
the  King's  misguided  subjects." 

"  I  obey  your  Grace,"  said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  bloody  sword  and  ro- 
himing  it  to  the  scabbard  ;  '*  but  I  warn  you  at  the  same  time,  that  enough 
has  not  been  done  to  intimidate  these  desperate  rebels.  Has  not  yout 
Grace  heard  that  Basil  Olifant  has  collected  several  gentlemen  and  men  of 
substance  in  the  West,  and  is  in  the  act  of  marching  to  join  them  ?" 

"Basil  Olifant?"  said  the  Duke;  "  who,  or  what  is  he?" 

"  The  next  male  heir  to  the  last  Earl  of  Torwood.  He  is  disaffected  to 
Government  frpm  his  claim  to  the  estate  being  set  aside  in  favour  of  .[«ady 
Margaret  Bellenden ;  and  I  suppose  the  hope  of  getting  the  inheritance  haJ> 
^(*t  him  in  motion." 
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"  Be  )ii8  m  yfivw  what  they  will/'  replied  Monmouth,  "  he  must  soon 
pene  his  followers  for  this  army  is  too  much  broken  to  rally  again  ;^ 
therefore,  once  more,  I  command  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped." 

"  It  is  your  Grace's  province  to  command,  and  to  be  responsible  for  your 
commands,"  answered  Dalzell,  as  he  gave  reluctant  orders  for  checking  the 
pursuit. 

But  the  fiery  and  vindictive  Qrahame  was  already  far  out  of  hearing  of 
the  signal  of  retreat,  and  continued  with  his  cavalry  an  unwearied  and  bloody 
pursuit,  breaking,  dispersing,  and  cutting  to  pieces  all  the  insurgents  whom 
they  could  come  up  with. 

liurley  and  Morton  were  both  hurried  off  the  field  by  the  confused  tide 
of  fu^tives.  They  made  some  attempt  to  defend  the  streets  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton ;  but  while  labouring  to  induce  the  fliers  to  face  about  and  sland 
to  their  weapons,  Burley  received  a  bullet  which  broke  his  sword-arm. 

"  May  the  hand  be  withered  that  shot  the  shot  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
fword  which  he  was  waving  over  his  head  fell  powerless  to  his  side.  "  I 
can  fight  no  longer."* 

Then  turning  nis  horse's  head,  he  retreated  out  of  the  confusion.  Morton 
also  now  saw  tnat  the  continuing  his  unavailing  efforts  to  rally  the  fliers 
could  only  end  in  his  own  death  or  captivity,  and,  followed  by  the  faithful 
Cuddie,  he  eztricatod  himself  from  the  press,  and  being  well  mounted,  leaped 
his  horse  over  one  cr  two  enclosures,  and  eot  into  the  open  country. 

From  the  first  hill  which  they  gained  in  their  flight,  they  loosed  back, 
and  beheld  the  whole  country  covered  with  their  fun  tire  companions,  and 
with  the  pursuing  dragoons,  whoso  wild  shouts  and  halloo,  as  they  did  exe- 
cution on  the  groups  whom  they  overtook,  mingled  with  the  groans  and 
screams  of  their  victims,  rose  shrilly  up  the  hill. 

"  It  is  impossible  they  can  ever  make  head  again,"  said  Morton. 

"  The  head's  taen  aff  them,  as  clean  as  I  wad  bite  it  off  a  sybo  I"  r^oined 
Cuddie.  *'  £h,  Lord !  see  how  the  broadswords  are  flashing !  War's  a  fear- 
some thing.  They'll  be  cunning  that  catehes  me  at  this  wark  again. — ^But^ 
for  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  mak  for  some  strength  I" 

Morton  saw  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his  trusty  squire. 
They  resumed  a  rapid  pace,  and  continued  it  without  intermission,  direct- 
ing their  course  towards  the  wild  and  mountainous  country,  where  they 
thought  it  likely  some  part  of  the  fugitives  might  draw  together,  for  the 
sake  either  of  making  defence,  or  of  obtaining  tonus. 


^*^»^^*^^»^^»i»N^»^^»#»rf*  »»^fc^M^^^i^»^^^^^M* 


Thef  require 
Of  HmTm  the  hmrt«  t^  Uoos,  bmth  of  tigMV, 
Yea  aod  Um  fienoeoan  Uw. 


Evening  had  fallen ;  and,  for  the  last  two  hours,  they  had  seen  none  of 
their  ill-fated  companions,  when  Morton  and  his  faithful  attendant  gained 
the  moorland,  and  approached  a  large  and  solitary  farm-house,  situated  ia 
the  entrance  of  a  wiia  glen,  far  remote  from  any  other  habitation. 

'*  Our  horses,"  said  Morton,  "  will  carry  us  no  farther  without  rest  oi 
food,  and  we  must  try  to  obtain  them  here,  if  possible." 

So  speaking,  he  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The  place  had  every  appear 
ance  of  being  inhabited.     There  was  smoke  issuing  from  thd  chimucy  in  s 

*  Tkia  iaoHiaat.  aad  Bartoy%  w-anlamiirkMi.  an  Ukan  froai  i^  r 
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eonmderable  Yolume,  and  the  marks  of  recent  hoofs  were  ▼isiblu  arfrand 
the  door.  They  could  even  hear  the  murmuring  of  human  voices  within 
the  house.  But  ail  the  lower  windows  were  closely  secured;  and  when 
thev  knocked  at  the  door,  no  answer  was  returned.  After  vainly  calling 
nni  entreating  admittance,  they  withdrew  to  the  stable,  or  shed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  their  horses,  ere  they  used  farther  means  of  gaining  admis- 
sion. In  this  place  they  found  ten  or  twelve  horses,  whose  state  of  fatigue, 
ns  well  as  the  military  yet  disordered  appearance  of  their  saddles  and  ao- 
cootrements,  plainly  indicated  that  their  owners  were  fugitive  insurgents  :d 
their  own  circumstances. 

"  This  meeting  bodes  luck,''  said  Cuddie ;  '^  and  they  hae  walth  o'  beof, 
that's  ae  thing  certain,  for  here's  a  raw  hide  that  has  been  about  the  hurdles 
o'  a  stot  not  half  an  hour  syne  •—  it's  warm  yet." 

Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  they  returned  again  to  the  house,  and 
announcing  themselves  as  men  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  inmates, 
clamoured  loudly  for  admittance. 

"  Whoever  ye  be,"  answered  a  stern  voice  from  the  window,  after  a  long 
and  obdurate  silence,  **  disturb  not  those  who  mourn  for  the  desolation  and 
captivity  of  the  land,  and  search  out  the  causes  of  wrath  and  of  defection, 
that  the  stumbling-blocks  may  be  removed  over  which  we  have  stumbled." 

**  They  are  wild  western  whigs,"  said  Quddie,  in  a  whisper  to  his  master; 
**  I  ken  by  their  language.    Fiend  hae  me  if  I  like  to  venture  on  them !" 

Morton,  however,  a|^in  called  to  the  party  within,  and  insisted  on  admit- 
tance ;  but  finding  his  entreaties  still  disregarded,  he  opened  one  of  the 
lower  windows,  and  pushing  asunder  the  shutters,  which  were  but  slightly 
aecured,  stepped  into  the  large  kitchen  from  which  the  voice  had  issued. 
Cuddie  followed  him,  muttering  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  put  his  head  within 
the  window,  "  That  he  hoped  there  was  nae  scalding  brose  on  the  fire ;"  and 
master  and  servant  both  round  themselves  in  the  company  of  ten  or  twelve 
armed  men,  seated  around  the  fire,  on  which  refreshments  were  preparing, 
and  busied  apparently  in  their  devotions. 

In  the  gloomy  countenances,  illuminated  by  the  fire-light,  Morton  had  no 
difficulty  m  recognising  several  of  those  zealots  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  intemperate  opposition  to  all  moderate  measures,  toge- 
ther with  their  noted  pastor,  the  fanatical  Ephraim  Macbriar,  and  the 
maniac,  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.  The  Gameronians  neither  stirred  tongue 
nor  hand  to  welcome  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  but  continued  to  listen 
to  the  low  murmured  exercise  of  Macbriar,  as  he  prayed  that  the  Almighty 
would  lift  up  his  hand  from  his  people,  and  not  make  an  end  in  the  day  oi 
his  anger.  That  they  were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  intruders  only 
appeared  from  the  sullen  and  indignant  glances  which  they  shot  at  them, 
from  time  to  time,  as  their  eyes  encountered. 

Morton,  finding  into  what  unfriendly  society  he  had  unwittingly  intruded, 
began  to  think  of  retreating ;  but,  on  turning  his  head,  observed  with  some 
alarm,  that  two  strong  men  had  silently  placed  themselves  beside  the  win- 
dow through  which  they  had  entered.  One  of  these  ominous  sentinels 
whispered  to  Cuddie,  "  Son  of  that  precious  woman,  Mause  Ileadrigg,  do 
not  cast  thy  lot  farther  with  this  child  of  treachery  and  perdition  —  Pass 
on  thy  way,  and  tarry  not,  for  the  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  thee." 

With  this  he  pointed  to  the  window,  out  of  which  Cuddie  jumped  vnthout 
hesitation ;  for  the  intimation  he  had  received  plainly  implied  tne  personal 
danger  he  would  otherwise  incur. 

"  Winnocks  are  no  lucky  wi'  me,"  was  his  first  reflection  when  he  was  in 
the  o|>en  air ;  his  next  was  upon  the  probable  fate  of  his  master.  *'  They'll 
kill  him,  the  murdering  loons,  and  tnink  they're  doing  a  gude  turn !  but 
Cse  tak  the  back  road  for  Hamilton,  and  see  if  I  canna  get  some  o'  our  ain 
folk  to  bring  help  in  time  of  needcessity." 

So  saying,  Cuddie  hastened  to  the  stable,  and  taking  the  best  bono  he 
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dould  find  instead  of  his  own  tired  animal,  he  galloped  off  in  the 
he  jpntposed. 

The  noise  of  his  horse's  tread  alarmed  for  an  instant  the  devotioD  of  the 
fanatics.  As  it  died  in  the  distance,  Macbriar  brought  his  exercise  to  a 
conclusion,  and  his  audience  raised  themselves  from  the  stooping  posture, 
and  louring  downward  look,  with  which  they  had  listened  to  it,  and  all 
fixcil  their  eyes  sternly  on  Henry  Morton. 

'*  You  bend  strange  countenances  on  me,  gentlemen/'  said  he,  addressing 
them.    "  I  am  totally  ignorant  in  what  manner  I  can  hare  deserved  them. 

'*  Out  upon  thee  I  out  upon  thee !"  exclaimed  Mucklewrath,  starting  up; 
'*  the  word  that  thou  hast  -spumed  shall  become  a  rock  to  crush  and  to 
bruise  thee :  the  spear  which  thou  wouldst  have  broken  shall  pierce  thy 
side ;  we  have  prayed,  and  wrestled,  and  petitioned,  for  an  offering  to  atone 
the  sins  of  the  congregation,  and  lo  I  the  very  head  of  the  offence  is  deli- 
vered into  our  hand.  Ue  hath  burst  in  like  a  thief  through  the  window ; 
he  is  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  whose  blood  shall  be  a  drink-offering  to 
redeem  vengeance  from  the  church,  and  the  place  shall  from  henceforth  be 
called  Jehovah-Jireh,  for  the  sacrifice  is  provided.  Up  then,  and  bind  the 
victim  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar !" 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  party ;  and  deeply  did  Morton  regret 
at  that  moment  the  incautious  haste  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  their 
company.  He  was  armed  only  with  his  sword,  for  he  had  left  his  pistols  at 
the  DOW  of  his  saddle ;  and,  as  the  whigs  were  all  provided  with  nre-arms, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  escapmg  from  them  by  resistance.  The 
interposition,  however,  of  Macbriar  protected  him  for  the  moment. 

"  Tarry  yet  a  while,  brethren  !  —  let  us  not  use  the  sword  rashly,  lest  the 
load  of  innocent  blood  lie  heavy  on  us.  — Come,"  he  said,  addressing  hii&- 
self  to  Morton,  *'  we  will  reckon  with  thee  ere  we  avenge  the  cause  thou 
hast  betrayed.  —  Hast  thou  not^"  he  continued,  '*  made  tny  face  as  hard  as 
flint  against  the  truth  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  host?" 

**  He  has  —  he  has,"  murmured  the  deep  voices  of  the  assistants. 
'*  lie  hath  ever  urged  peace  with  the  malignants,"  said  one. 
"  And  pleaded  for  the  dark  and  dismal  guilt  of  the  Indulgence,"  said 
another. 

'*  And  would  have  surrendered  the  host  into  the  hands  of  Monmouth," 
echoed  a  third  ;  "  and  was  the  first  to  desert  the  honest  and  manly  Barley, 
while  he  yet  resisted  at  the  pass.  I  saw  him  on  the  moor,  with  his  horse 
bloody  with  spurring,  long  ere  the  firing  had  ceased  at  the  bridge." 

"  Qentlcmen,"  said  Morton,  '*  if  you  mean  to  bear  me  down  by  clamour, 
and  take  my  life  without  hearing  mc,  it  is  perhaps  a  thing  in  your  power ; 
but  you  will  sin  before  Qod  and  man  by  the  commission  of  such  a  murder." 
"  I  say,  hear  the  youth,"  said  Macbriar  ;  "  for  Heaven  knows  our  bowels 
h%ve  yearned  for  him,  that  he  might  be  Jsrought  to  see  the  truth,  and  exert 
his  gifts  in  its  defence.  But  he  is  blinded  oy  his  carnal  knowledge,  and 
I  has  spurned  the  light  when  it  blazed  before  him." 

I  Silence  being  obtained,  Morton  proceeded  to  assert  the  good  faith  whirh 

I  be  had  displayed  in  the  treaty  with  Monmouth,  and  the  active  part  he  had 

I  borne  in  the  subsequent  action. 

|i  **  I  may  not,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  be  fully  able  to  go  the  lengths  yon 

desire,  in  assigning  to  those  of  my  own  religion  the  means  of  tyrannising 
over  others ;  but  none  shall  go  farther  in  asserting  our  own  lawful  freedom. 
And  I  must  needs  aver,  that  had  others  been  of  my  mind  in  council,  oi 
disposed  to  stand  by  my  side  in  battle,  we  should  this  evening,  instead  of 
•/eing  a  defeated  and  discordant  remnant,  have  sheathed  our  weapons  in  an 
useful  and  honourable  peace,  or  brandished  them  triumphantly  after  a  d^ 
cisive  victory." 

^ "  He  hath  spoken  the  word,"  said  one  of  the  assembly — "  h«  hath  avnwed 
>iis  carnal  self-seekin;;  and  Erastianism  ;  —  let  him  die  the  death  '" 
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'^  Peace  yet  again,"  said  Macbriar»  **  for  I  will  try  him  further. — ^Was  i% 
not  bj  thy  means  that  the  malignant  Evandale  twice  escaped  from  death 
and  captivity  ?  Was  it  not  through  thee  that  Miles  Bellenden  and  his  gar* 
risen  of  cut-throats  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword  V 

'*  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth  in  both  instances,'' 
replied  Morton. 

"  Lo  I  you  see  1"  said  Macbriar — **  again  hath  his  mouth  spoken  it — ^And 
didst  thou  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a  Midianitish  woman,  one  of  the  spawn 
of  prelacy,  a  toy  with  which  tbe  arch-enemy's  trap  is  baited  ?  Didst  thou 
aot  do  all  this  for  tbe  sake  of  Edith  Bellenden  V 

"You  are  incapable,"  answered  Morton,  boldly,  ''of  appreciating  my 
feelings  towards  tnat  young  lady ;  but  all  that  I  luave  done  I  would  have 
done  had  she  never  existed." 

"  Thou  art  a  hardy  rebel  to  the  troth,"  said  another  dark-browed  man. 
'And  didst  thou  not  so  act,  that,  by  conveying  away  the  aged  woman, 
Margaret  Bellenden,  and  her  grand-daughter,  thou  mightest  thwart  the  wise 
and  godly  project  of  John  Balfour  of  Barley  for  bringing  forth  to  battle 
Basil  Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he  were  ensured  possession 
of  theee  women's  worldly  endowments  ?" 

'*  I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme,"  said  Morton,  "  and  therefore  I  could 
not  thwart  it. — But  does  your  religion  permit  you  to  take  such  uncreditable 
and  immoral  modes  of  recruiting?" 

**  Peace !"  said  Macbriar,  somewhat  disconcerted ;  "  it  is  not  for  thee  to 
instruct  tender  professors,  or  to  construe  Covenant  obligations.  For  the 
rest  you  have  acknowledged  enough  of  sin  and  sorrowful  defection,  to  draw 
down  defeat  on  a  host,  were  it  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 
And  it  is  our  judgment,  that  we  are  not  free  to  let  you  pass  from  us  safe 
and  in  life,  since  Providence  hath  given  you  into  our  hanas  at  the  moment 
that  we  prayed  with  godly  Joshua,  sa^ng, '  What  shall  we  say  when  Israel 
tnmeth  their  backs  before  their  enemies?'— Then  camest  thou,  delivered  to 
us  as  it  were  by  lot,  that  thou  mightest  sustain  the  punishment  of  one  that 
bath  vrrought  folly  in  Israel.  Therefore,  mark  my  words.  This  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  our  hand  shall  not  be  on  thee  to  spill  thy  blood  upon  this  day ; 
but,  when  the  twelfth  hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a  token  that  thy  time  on  earth 
hath  run  I  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it  flitteth  fast  away. — Seise  on 
the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take  his  weapon." 

Tne  command  was  so  unexpectedly  given,  and  so  suddenly  executed  by 
those  of  the  party  who  had  gradually  closed  behind  and  around  Morton, 
that  he  was  overpowered,  disarmed,  and  a  horse-girth  passed  round  his 
arms,  before  he  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, a  dead  and  stem  silence  took  place.  The  fanatics  ranged  them- 
aelvee  around  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  Morton  amongst  them  bound  and 
helpless,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was  to  strike 
his  knell.  Food  was  placed  before  them,  of  which  they  offered  their  intended 
victim  a  share ;  but,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  he  had  little  appetite. 
When  this  was  removed,  the  party  resumed  their  devotions.  Macbriar, 
whose  fierce  seal  did  not  per  naps  exclude  some  feelings  of  doubt  and 
eompunction,  began  to  expostulate  in  prayer,  as  if  to  wring  from  the 
Deity  a  signal  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  proposed  was  an  acceptable 
service.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  his  hearers  were  anxiously  strained  as  if 
to  gain  some  sight  or  sound  which  might  be  converted  or  wrested  into  a 
type  of  approbation,  and  ever  and  anon  dark  looks  were  turned  on  the 
1  ial-plate  of  the  time-piece,  to  watch  its  progress  towards  the  moment  of 
execution. 

Morton's  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  with  the  sad  reflection, 
that  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  his  life  being  expanded  beyond  the 
narrow  segment  which  tne  index  had  yet  to  travel  on  the  circle  until  it 
aaiyed  at  the  fatal  hour. — Faith  in  his  religion,  with  a  constant  unyielding 
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prinoipke  of  honour,  and  the  sense  of  conscious  innocence,  enabled  him  le 

Eass  tnrough  this  dreadful  interral  with  less  agitation  than  he  himself  ouald 
are  expected,  had  the  situation  been  prophesied  to  him.  Yet  there  was  a 
want  of  that  eager  and  animating  sense  of  right  which  supported  him  io 
similar  circumstances,  when  in  the  power  of  Claverhouse.  Then  be  was 
conscious,  that,  amid  the  spectators,  were  manj  who  were  lamenting  his 
condition,  and  some  who  applauded  his  conduct.    But  now,  among  theee 

E ale-eyed  and  ferocious  scalots,  whose  hardened  brows  were  soon  to  be 
ent,  not  merely  with  indifference,  but  with  triumph,  upon  his  execution — 
without  a  friend  to  speak  a  kindly  word,  or  give  a  look  either  of  sympaUiy 
or  encouragement-— awaiting  till  the  sword  destined  to  slay  him  crept  out 
of  the  scabbard  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  by  straw-breadths,  and  con- 
demned to  drink  the  bitterness  of  death  drop  by  drop,  —  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  feelings  were  less  composed  than  they  had  been  on  any  former 
occasion  of  danger.  His  destined  executioners,  as  he  gazed  around  them, 
seemed  to  alter  their  forms  and  features,  like  spectres  in  a  fereriah  dream ; 
their  figures  became  larger,  and  their  faces  more  disturbed;  and,  as  an 
excited  imagination  predominated  over  the  realities  which  his  eyes  received, 
he  could  havid  thought  himself  surrounded  rather  by  a  band  of  demons 
than  of  human  beinjra ;  the  walls  seemed  to  drop  with  blood,  and  the  light 
tick  of  the  clock  thrilled  on  his  ear  with  such  loud,  painful  distinctness,  as 
if  each  sound  were  the  prick  of  a  bodkin  inflicted  on  the  naked  nerve  of 
the  organ. 

It  was  with  pain  that  he  felt  hi^  mind  wavering  while  on  the  brink 
between  this  and  the  future  world.  He  made  a  strong  effort  to  compose 
himself  to  devotional  exercises,  and  unequal,  during  that  fearful  strife  of 
nature,  to  arrange  his  own  thoughts  into  suitable  expressions,  he  had, 
instinctively,  recourse  to  the  petition  for  deliverance  and  for  composure  of 
spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England. — Macbriar,  whose  family  were  of  that  persuasion,  instantly 
recognised  the  words,  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  pronounced  half 
aloud. 

*'  There  lacked  but  this,"  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling  with  resent- 
ment, "  to  root  out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his  blood  spilt.  He  is  a 
prelatist,  who  has  sought  the  camp  under  the  disguise  of  an  Erastian, 
and  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has  been  said  of  him  must  needs  be 
verity.  His  blood  be  on  his  head,  the  deceiver !  ^- let  him  go  down  to 
Topliet,  with  the  ill-mumbled  mass  which  he  calls  a  prayer-lK>ok,  in  his 
right  hand !" 

"  I  take  up  my  song  against  him  V*  exclaimed  the  maniac.  "  As  the  sun 
went  back  on  the  dial  ten  degrees  for  intimating  the  recovery  of  Holy  Hese- 
kiah,  so  shall  it  now  go  forward,  that  the  wicked  may  be  taken  away  from 
among  the  people,  and  the  Covenant  established  in  its  purity." 

He  sprang  to  a  chair  with  an  attitude  of  frenzy,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
fatal  moment  by  putting  the  index  forward ;  and  several  of  the  party  beean 
to  make  ready  their  slaughter-weapons  for  immediate  execution,  wneo 
Mucklewrath's  hand  was  arrested  by  one  of  his  companions. 

**  Hist?"  he  said — **  I  hear  a  distant  noise." 

**  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles,"  said  one. 

"  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,"  said  another. ' 

"  It  is  the  gallopitig  of  horse,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  his  sense  of  heaiw 
ing  rendered  acute  by  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  stood — "God  gra&l 
they  may  come  as  my  deliverers  ?" 

The  noise  approached  rapidly,  and  became  more  and  more  distinct. 

"  It  is  horse  I"  cried  Macbriar.     "  Look  out  and  descry  whc  they  are  " 

"The  enemy  are  upon  us!"  cried  one  who  had  opened  the  window,  in 
ibedience  to  his  order. 

A  thick  trampling  and  loud  voices  were  heard  immediately  arounJ  tM 
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hunse.  filonie  /ose  to  resist,  and  some  to  escape ;  the  doors  and  windows 
were  forced  ai  once,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  troopers  appeared  in  the 
apartment. 

"Have  at  the  blood j  rebels  I— Remember  Comet  Ghrahamel"  was  shouted 
m  eveiT  side. 

The  fights  were  struck  down,  but  the  dubious  glatv  of  the  fire  enabled 
them  to  continue  the  fray.  Several  pistol-shots  were  fired;  the  whig  who 
stood  next  to  Morton  received  a  shot  as  he  was  rising,  stumbled  against  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  bore  down  with  his  weight,  and  lay  stretched  above  him 
a  dying  man.  This  accident  probablv  saved  Morton  from  the  damage  he 
might  otherwise  have  received  in  so  close  a  struggle,  where  fire-arms  were 
discharged  and  sword-blows  given  for  upwards  of  five  minutes. 

"  Is  the  prisoner  safe  V  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of  Claverhouse ; 
''look  about  for  him,  and  dispatch  the  whig  dog  who  is  groaning  there." 

Both  orders  were  executed.  The  eroans  of  the  wounded  man  were 
■ilenoed  by  a  thrust  with  a  rapier,  and  Morton,  disencumbered  of  his  weight, 
was  speedily  raised  and  in  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Guddie,  who  blubbered 
for  joy  when  he  found  that  the  blood  with  which  his  master  was  covered 
had  not  flowed  from  his  own  veins.  A  whisper  in  Morton's  ear,  while  his 
crusty  follower  relieved  him  from  his  bonds,  explained  the  secret  of  the  very 
timely  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 

"  I  fell  mto  Glaverhouse's  party  when  I  was  seeking  for  some  o'  our  ain 
Iblk  to  help  ye  out  o'  the  hands  of  the  whi^,  sae  being  atween  the  deil  and 
the  deep  sea,  I  e'en  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  on  wi'  me,  for  he'll  be 
wearied  wi'  felling  folk  the  night,  and  the  morn's  a  new  day,  and  Lord 
Evandale  awes  ye  a  day  in  ha'arst ;  and  Monmouth  gies  quarter,  the  dra- 
goons tell  me,  for  the  asking.  Sae  baud  up  your  heart,  an'  I'se  warrant 
we'll  do  a'  weel  eneugh  yet." 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


ISe  pvindpal  ineideBt  of  the  foreiroiac  Chapter  ww  ■ORxmed  by  aa  norvrrMioe  of  a  aaiilar  kind,  told  im 
by  »-  ftentleinati.  now  deeeased,  who  held  an  imnorUnt  situaiio^  in  the  Ezci«e,  to  which  he  had  been  raiaed 
fev  active  and  revoluta  ezertiona  in  an  inferior  department.  When  emphiyed  aa  a  anperviaor  oo  the  coast  of 
Oallowaj.  at  a  time  when  the  immuniiiea  of  the  Isle  of  Man  rendered  smag^tliog  almost  universal  in  thai 
district,  this  Rentleman  had  the  fortaoe  to  offend  highly  aeveni  of  the  leaders  in  the  coutrabaiid  trade,  bf  hii 
se«l  ro  aervimt  the  nsTenoe. 

This  rendered  his  nilaation  a  danfferoas  one,  and.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  placed  hia  life  in  Jeopardy 
At  one  time  in  partienlar.  as  he  was  riding  after  sunset  on  a  snmmer  eveninr,  he  came  suddenly  npon  a  KM$ 
of  the  must  desperate  sroncvlera  in  that  part  of  the  country.  1'hey  sumiunded  him,  without  violence,  but  is 
wuch.  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  woiilil  be  resorted  to  if  he  oflereU  reaisiance,  and  rave  him  to  understaiM)  he 
moat  spend  the  eveninir  with  them,  siiioe  ihey  had  met  so  happily.  1*he  itfltcer  did  not  attempt  opposition, 
bat  only  asked  leave  bi  send  a  country  lad  to  tell  his  wife  and  family  that  be  should  be  detained  later  than  he 
expected.  As  he  had  to  chafite  the  boy  with  this  message  in  the  presence  of  the  smugclers.  he  could  found 
■o  hope  of  deliveranre  from  it,  save  what  nii^ht  arise  from  the  aharpoess  of  the  iad'a  olwervatiun.  and  the 
Batumi  anxiety  and  a/Tention  of  his  wife.  But  if  his  ermnd  should  he  deliveretl  and  received  literally,  aa  he 
was  oooscifMis  the  smogxlers  expected,  it  was  likely  that  it  nuf  In.  by  sospemling  alarm  about  his  ah«ence  from 
home,  pasip4ine  all  search  after  him  till  it  miicht  be  useless.  Makinic  a  merit  of  necessity,  therefore,  he  in- 
•trocted  and  despatched  his  messemcer.  and  went  with  the  contraband  iraiiers,  with  seeming  willingnew.  to 
one  of  their  oniinary  haunt*.  He  sai  down  at  table  with  them,  am)  they  liegan  to  drink  and  indulge  thein- 
•elves  in  aniss  jokes,  while,  like  Mirabel  in  the  "  Inrunsiant,'*  their  pruoner  had  the  heavy  task  of  receiviiif 
1h«r  insolence  as  wit,  answering  their  insults  with  good  humour,  nnd  withholding  from  them  the  opportunity 
•rhirh  they  sought  of  engaging  him  in  a  quarrel,  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  fur  misuaing  him.  He  aoo- 
oecded  ibr  stmie  time,  but  soon  became  saliafied  it  was  their  purpose  to  murder  him  ouirighi,  or  elM  to  beat 
lam  in  such  a  manner  as  scarce  to  leave  hini  with  life.  A  regard  for  the  vanotjty  of  the  Sabbath  evening, 
which  still  oddly  subsisted  amonr  these  ferocious  men.  amidst  their  habitual  violation  of  divine  and  social 
Ibw.  prevented  their  c«imnieiicing  their  intended  cruelty  until  the  Sabl>atii  should  be  terminated.  7  hey  were 
■iitiag  around  their  anxious  prisoner,  muttering  to  earfa  other  wonis  of  terrible  import,  and  watching  the 
kides  of  a  cluck,  v^ixh  was  shortly  to  strike  the  hour  at  which,  in  their  apprehension,  murder  woild  become 
lawfttU  when  their  ..itended  vielim  heard  a  distant  rustling  like  the  wind  among  withered  leavea.  It  came 
rearar,  and  resembled  the  soniid  of  a  hruok  in  fliKid  chafiiig  within  its  banks,  it'  came  nearer  yet,  mud  wat 
plainly  diatinciiiahed  aa  the  galloping  of  a  party  of  horse.  The  absence  of  her  hosbaml.  and  the  aoooani 
ineB  by  (he  boy  of  the  auspicaoas  appearaana  of  those  with  whom  he  had  remained,  had  indooed  Mm.  -~- 
%e  apply  to  the  neigbboring  town  for  a  pariv  of  dragoons,  who  Ibiia  providentially  arrivad  ia  tiosa  to  sava  hia 
feaai  BtCMaM  violeaoe.  if  not  frmn  actual  deatrootion. 
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Ciio|itn  tilt  €||ttti(-/ostt|r. 

Soand.  wood  the  elarioa,  fill  the  fifet 

To  all  the  Mosual  worM  proclaim, 
Ona  crowded  hour  of  f  kHnoaa  lift 

b  worth  an  i«o  without  a  namo. 

AjrovTliOQS. 

Wbbn  the  desperate  affray  had  ceased,  ClaTerhouse  conunmoded  lui 
Mldiers  to  remo?e  the  dead  bodies,  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses* 
and  prepare  for  passing  the  night  at  the  farm-house,  and  for  man^hing  early 
in  the  ensuing  morning.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Morton,  and 
there  was  politeness,  and  even  kindness,  in  the  manner  in  which  be  ad- 
dressed him. 

"You  would  have  saved  yourself  risk  from  both  sides,  Mr.  Morton,  if  yon 
had  honoured  my  counsel  yesterday  morning  with  some  attention — ^But  j 
respect  your  motives.  You  are  a  prisoneiK)f-war  at  the  disposal  of  the  King 
and  Council,  but  you  shall  be  treated  with  no  incivility;  and  I  will  be  satia- 
fied  with  vour  parole  that  you  will  not  attempt  an  escape." 

When  Morton  had  passed  his  word  to  that  effect,  Glaverhonse  bowed 
civilly,  and,  turning  away  from  him,  called  for  his  sergeant'-m^jor. — **How 
many  prisoners,  Halliday,  and  how  many  killed,?" 

"  Three  killed  in  the  house,  sir,  two  cut  down  in  the  court,  and  one  in  thi 
garden — six  in  all ;  four  prisoners." 

'*  Armed  or  unarmed  ?"  said  Glaverhouse. 

''  Three  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth,"  answered  Halliday;  "one  without 
arms — ^he  seems  to  be  a  preacher." 

"  Ay — the  trumpeter  to  the  long-eared  rout,  I  sup)>ose,"  replied  Claver- 
house,  glancing  slightiv  round  upon  his  victims ;  "  I  will  talk  with  him  to- 
morrow. Take  the  other  three  dovni  to  the  yard,  draw  out  two  files,  and 
fire  upon  them ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  make  a  memorandum  in  the  orderly  book 
of  three  rebels  taken  in  arms  and  shot,  with  the  date  and  name  of  the  place 
— Drumshinnel,  I  think,  thev  call  it — Look  after  the  preacher  till  to- 
morrow :  as  he  was  not  armed,  he  must  undergo  a  short  examination.  Or 
better,  ^rhaps,  take  him  before  the  Privy  Council ;  I  think  they  should  re- 
lieve me  of  a  share  of  this  disgustine  drudgery. — Let  Mr.  Morton  be  civilly 
used,  and  see  that  the  men  look  weU  after  their  horses ;  and  let  my  groom 
wash  Wildblood's  shoulder  with  some  vinegar — ^the  saddle  has  touched  him 
a  litUe." 

All  these  various  orders, — ^for  life  and  death,  the  securing  of  his  priaonera, 
and  the  washing  of  his  charger's  shoulder,  — ^were  given  in  the  same  un> 
moved  and  eouable  voice,  of  which  no  accent  or  tone  intimated  that  the 
speaker  consiaered  one  direction  as  of  more  importance  than  another. 

The  Cameronians,  so  lately  about  to  be  the  willing  agents  of  a  bloody 
execution,  were  now  themselves  to  undergo  it.  They  seemed  prepared 
alike  for  either  extremity,  nor  did  any  of  them  show  the  least  sign  of  fear, 
when  ordered  to  leave  uie  room  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  instant  death. 
Their  severe  enthusiasm  sustained  them  in  that  dreadful  moment,  and  tbej 
departed  with  a  firm  look  and  in  silence,  excepting  that  one  of  them,  as  he 
left  the  apartment,  looked  Glaverhouse  full  in  the  face,  and  pronounced, 
with  a  stern  and  steady  voice, — "Mischief  shall  haunt  the  violent  man  I"  to 
which  Grahame  only  answered  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

Thev  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Glaverhouse  applied  himself  tn 
some  tood,  which  one  or  two  of  his  party  had  hastily  provided,  and  invited 
Morton  to  fellow  his  example,  observinjc,  it  had  been  a  busy  day  for  th^a 
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both.  Mofton  declined  eating ;  for  the  sadden  change  of  oivcninstauoefl'— 
the  tronritioa  from  tlie  Terse  of  the  gra?e  to  a  proepect  of  life,  had  occ» 
flioned  a  diuy  re vultion  in  faia  whole  sjetem.  But  the  name  confused  sen* 
aation  was  aooompaoied  by  a  burning  thirst,  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
drink. 

"  I  will  pledge  joa,  with  all  mj  heart,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "  for  here  is  a 
black  jack  full  of  ale,  and  good  it  must  be,  if  there  be  good  in  the  oountrj^ 
lor  the  whi^  never  miss  to  find  it  out-. — Mr  serrice  to  jou,  Mr.  Morton,'' 
be  said,  filling  one  horn  of  ale  for  himself  and  handing  another  to  his 
prisoner. 

M<irton  raised  it  to  his  head,  and  was  just  about  to  drink,  when  the  di»> 
charge  of  carabines  beneath  the  window,  followed  by  a  deep  and  hollow 
rroan,  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  and  more  faint  at  each  interval,  announced 
uie  fate  of  the  three  men  who  had  just  left  them.  Morton  Juddered,  and 
aet  down  the  untasted  cup. 

*'  You  are  but  young  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Claveriiouse. 
after  he  had  very  composedly  finished  his  draught ;  "  and  I  do  not  think 
the  worse  oi  you  as  a  young  soldier  for  appearing' to  feel  them  acutely. 
But  habit,  duty,  and  necessity,  reconcile  men  to  everything." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Morton,  **  they  will  never  reconcile  me  to  such  scenes  as 
these." 

'HTou  would  hardly  believe,"  said  Claverhouse  in  reply,  '*  that,  in  the 
be^nning  of  my  militanr  career,  I  had  as  much  aversion  to  seeing  blooa 
spilt  as  ever  man  felt— -it  seemed  to  me  to  be  wrung  from  my  own  heart; 
and  yet,  if  vou  trust  one  of  those  whig  fellows,  he  will  tell  you  I  drink  a 
warm  cup  of  it  every  momiug  before  I  breakfast.*  But  in  truth,  Mr.  Moi^ 
ton,  why  should  we  care  so  much  for  death,  light  upon  us  or  around  us 
whenever  it  may  ?  Men  die  daily — ^not  a  bell  tolls  the  hour  but  it  is  the 
death-note  of  some  one  or  other ;  and  why  hesitate  to  shorten  the  span  of 
others,  or  take  over-anxious  care  to  prolong  our  own  ?  It  is  all  a  lottery. 
•—  When  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  you  were  to  die  —  it  has  struck,  yon 
are  alive  and  safe,  and  the  lot  has  &llen  on  those  fellows  who  were  to  mur> 
der  you.  It  is  not  the  expiring  pang  that  is  worth  thinking  of  in  an  event 
that  must  happen  one  day,  and  may  befall  us  on  any  given  moment — ^it  is 
the  memory  which  the  soldier  leaves  behind  him,  like  the  lone  train  of  li^ht 
that  follows  the  sunken  sun — that  is  all  which  is  worth  canng  for,  which 
distinguishes  the  death  of  the  brave  or  the  isnoble.  When  I  think  of  death, 
Mr.  Morton,  as  a  thing  worth  thinking  of,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  pressing  one 
day  some  well-fought  and  hard«won  field  of  battle,  and  dymg  with  the  shoot 
of  victory  in  mv  ear — that  would  be  worth  dying  for,  and  more,  it  would  be 
worth  having  lived  for  I" 

At  the  moment  when  Grahame  delivered  these  sentiments,  his  eve  glan<^ 
ing  with  the  martial  enthusiasm  which  formed  such  a  prominent  Mature  in 
bis  character,  a  gory  figure,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  stood  upright  before  him,  and  presented  the  wild  person  and 
hideous  features  of  the  maniac  so  ofien  mentioned.  His  face,  where  it  was 
not  covered  with  blood-streaks,  was  ghastly  pale,  for  the  hand  of  death  was 
an  him.  lie  bent  upon  Claverhouse  eyes,  in  which  the  grey  light  of  in* 
aanity  still  twinkled,  though  just  about  to  flit  for  ever,  and  exclaimed,  with 
big  U8ual  wildness  of  ejaculation,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  in  thy  bow  and  in  thy 
spear,  in  thy  steed  and  in  thy  banner  ?  And  shall  not  God  visit  thee  for 
uinocent  blood  ? — Wilt  thou  glory  in  thy  wisdom,  and  in  thv  courage,  and 
in  thy  might?  And  shall  not  the  Lord  judge  thee? — Behold,  the  prir.jes, 
for  whom  thou  hast  sold  thy  soul  to  the  destroyer,  shall  be  removed  from 
their  place,  and  banished  to  other  lands,  and  their  names  shall  be  a  deso- 

Tb«  lathor  m  unorniatn  whether  this  was  erer  mid  of  ClaveriiouM.  But  it  wm  currenily  rmpOKfi  oi 
4tr  Kohert  Grieraoo  of  Lagg*  uwUter  at  th«  peraeeaton  that  a  cup  of  wine  plaoad  ia  hia  haad  lamed  t 
iio&>«lbliuod. 

2w2 
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Ution»  And  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  eane.  And  thtio,  wbe 
hast  partaken  of  the  wine-cup  of  fury,  and  hast  been  drunken  and  mad 
because  thereof,  the  wish  of  thy  heart  shall  be  eranted  to  thy  loss,  and  the 
hope  of  thine  own  pride  shall  destroy  thee.  I  summon  thee,  John  Gra> 
hame,  to  appear  betore  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  answer  for  this  innoeeal 
blood,  and  the  seas  besides  which  thou  hast  shed." 

He  drew  his  right  hand  across  his  bleeding  face,  and  held  it  up  to  heavsa 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  which  he  spoke  very  load^  and  then  added  mors 
ftinUv,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  ajid  avmi^s 
the  blood  of  thy  saints  1" 

As  he  uttered,  the  last  word,  he  fell  backwards  without  an  attempt  to  save 
Idmself,  and  was  a  dead  man  ere  his  head  touched  the  floor. 

Morton  was  much  shocked  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  dying  man,  which  tallied  so  strangely  with  the  wish  whicn  ClaTer- 
house  had*  just  expressed ;  and  he  often  thought  of  it  afterwards  when  that 
wish  seemed  to  he  aooomplished.  Two  of  uie  dragoons  who  were  in  the 
apartment,  hardened  as  they  were,  and  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  showed 
g^^eat  consternation  at  the  sudden  apparition,  the  event,  and  the  words 
which  preceded  it.  Glayerhouse  alone  was  unmoyed.  At  the  first  instant 
of  Mucklewrath's  appearance,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  pistoU  bnt  on  see- 
.ng  the  situation  of  the  wounded  wretch,  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and 
listened  with  great  composure  to  his  dying  exclamation. 

When  he  dropped,  Glaverhouse  asked,  in  an  unconcerned  tone  of  Toioe-^ 
*'  How  came  the  fellow  here? — Speak,  you  staring  fool  I"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  nearest  dragoon,  "  unless  you  would  haye  me  think  you  such  a  pol- 
troon as  to  fear  a  dying  man." 

The  dragoon  crossed  himself,  and  replied  with  a  £dtering  yoice,  "  That 
the  dead  fellow  had  escaped  their  notice  when  they  remoyed  the  other 
bodies,  as  he  chanced  to  haye  fallen  where  a  cloak  or  two  had  been  flung 
aside,  and  covered  him." 

"  Take  him  away  now,  then,  you  gaping  idiot,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
bite  you,  to  put  an  old  proverb  to  shame. — This  is  a  new  inddent,  Mr. 
Morton,  that  dead  men  snould  rise  and  push  us  from  our  stools.  I  must 
see  that  my  blackguards  grind  their  swords  sharper ;  they  used  not  to  do 
rheir  work  so  slovenly.— But  we  have  had  a  busy  day ;  they  are  tired,  and 
<^eir  blades  blunted  with  their  bloody  work ;  and  I  suppose  you,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, as  well  as  I,  are  well  disposed  for  a  few  hours'  repose." 

So  saying,  he  yawned,  and  taking  a  candle  which  a  soldier  had  placed 
seady,  saluted  Morton  oourteously,  and  walked  to  the  apartment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him, 

Morton  was  also  accommodated,  for  the  evening,  with  a  separate  room. 
Being  left  alone,  his  first  occupation  was  the  returning  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  redeeming  him  from  danger,  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  those 
who  seemed  his  most  dangerous  enemies ;  he  also  prayed  sincerely  for  the 
Divine  assistance  in  guiding  hv  course  through  times  which  held  out  so 
many  dangers  and  so  many  errors.  And  having  thus  poured  out  lu«*  spirit 
In  prayer  before  the  Great  Being  who  gave  it,  he  betooa  hims>ilf  to  the  iff 
DOse  IK  iiich  he  so  much  required. 
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Tke  ohar|«  is  prepared,  tbe  Inw^ere  are  met, 
Th«  jodgM  all  naged— a  terrible  show ! 

Bmoar^i  Otbu. 

So  deep  was  the  slamber  which  succeeded  the  a^taiion  and  embarraai 
ment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  Morton  hardly  knew  where  he  was  when 
it  was  broken  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hoarse  Toice  of  men,  and  the 
wild  sound  of  the  trumpets  blowing  the  r6veill6.  The  serjeant-major  imme- 
diately afterwards  came  to  summon  him,  which  he  did  in  a  yery  respectful 
manner,  sayine  the  General  (for  Glaverhouse  now  held  that  rank)  hoped  fo* 
tha  pleasure  oi  his  company  upon  the  road.  In  some  situations  an  intima- 
don  is  a  command,  ana  Idorton  considered  that  the  present  occasion  was 
one  of  these.  lie  waited  upon  Clayerhouse  as  speedily  as  he  could,  found 
his  own  horse  saddled  for  his  use,  and  Cuddie  in  attendance.  Both  were 
depriyed  of  their  fire-arms,  though  they  seemed,  otherwise,  rather  to  make 
part  of  the  troop  than  of  the  prisoners ;  and  Morton  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  sword,  the  wearing  which  was,  in  those  days,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  gentleman.  Glaverhouse  seemed  also  to  take  pleasure  in  riding  beside 
him,  in  conversing  with  him,  and  in  confounding  his  ideas  when  he  at- 
tempted to  appreciate  his  real  character.  The  gentleness  and  urbanity  <^ 
that  officer's  general  manners,  the  high  and  chivalrous  sentiments  of  mili- 
tary devotion  which  he  occasionally  expressed,  his  deep  and  accurate  insisht 
into  the  human  bosom,  demanded  at  once  the  approbation  and  the  wonder 
of  those  who  conversed  with  him ;  whilo,  on  the  other  hand,  his  cold  indif- 
ference to  military  violence  and  cruelty  seemed  alto^ther  inconsistent  with 
the  social,  and  even  admirable  qualities  which  he  displayed.  Morton  could 
not  help,  in  his  heart,  contrasting  him  with  Balfour  of  Burley ;  and  so 
deeply  did  the  idea  impress  him,  t£ftt  he  dropped  a  hint  of  it  as  they  ro<|B 
together  at  some  distance  from  the  troop. 

**  You  are  right,''  said  Glaverhouse,  with  a  smile  —  "  you  are  very  ri^ht. 
We  are  both  fanatics ;  but  there  is  some  distinction  between  the  fanaticism 
of  honour  and  that  of  dark  and  sullen  superstition." 

"  Yet  you  both  shed  blood  without  mercy  or  remorse,"  said  Morton,  who 
could  not  suppress  his  feelings. 

"  Surely,"  said  Glaverhouse,  with  the  same  composure ;  "  but  of  what 
kind  ? — There  is  a  difference,  I  trust,  between  the  blood  of  learned  and 
reverend  prelates  and  scholars,  of  gallant  soldiers  and  noble  gentlemen,  and 
the  red  puddle  that  stagnates  in  the  veins  of  psalm-singing  mechanics, 
crack-brained  demagogues,  and  silly  boors;  —  some  distinction,  in  short, 
between  spilling  a  Husk  of  generous  wine,  and  dashing  down  a  can  full  of 
base  muddy  ale  ?" 

**  Your  distinction  is  too  nice  for  my  comprehension,"  replied  Morton. 
'*  God  gives  every  spark  of  life — that  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  prince ; 
and  those  who  cfestroy  his  work  recklessly  or  causelessly,  must  answer  in 
either  case.  What  right,  for  example,  have  I  to  General  Grahame's  proteo- 
.tion  now,  more  than  when  I  first  met  him  ?" 

'*  And  narrowly  escaped  the  consequences,  you  would  say  ?"  answered 
Glaverhouse.  '*  Why,  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  Thou  I  thought  I  had 
to  do  with  the  son  oi  an  old  roundbeadcd  rebel,  and  the  nephew  of  a  sordid 
^resbytorian  laird ;  now  I  know  your  points  better,  and  there  is  that  about 

{ou  which  I  respect  in  an  enemy  as  much  as  I  like  in  a  friend.  I  have 
samed  a  good  deal  concerning  you  since  our  first  meeting,  and  I  trust  that 
^ou  have  found  that  my  construction  of  the  information  has  not  linen  unfar 
Tourablo  to  yon," 
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"■But  jet"  Kud  Mofrton- 


Bat  jet."  intermpted  Onhaine,  takiiig  op  the  word,  "  joa  would  aaj, 
jo«  were  tiie  same  wfaoi  I  first  met  joa  that  jou  are  now  ?  True ;  bat 
lh«B,  bow  oonld  I  know  that  ?  tboagh,  bj  the  bj,  eren  mj  relactanoe  to 
ffospend  joar  execatkm  maj  show  joa  bow  high  joor  abilities  stood  in  mj 


OKIIII&IIOD." 


*^  Do  TuQ  expect*  GcBcral,"  Mid  Morton,  "  thai  I  on^t  to  be  partiealarlj 
^mtefui  for  socb  a  mark  of  joor  esteem  V 

**Pob!  pob!  joa  are  entieal,"  retnmed  ClaYerboose.  "I  tell  joa  I 
IkoQcbt  JOB  a  different  sort  of  a  penoo.    Did  joa  efer  read  Froissaitr* 

*"  Xow''  was  Morton's  answer. 

^  1  haTe  half  a  mind,"  said  dawhoose,  **  to  eontrive  j«a  sboald  haye 
■z  months*  imprisonment  in  ofder  to  proeare  joa  that  pleasaie.  .His  ehap- 
iers  itt»piie  sse  with  more  enthnsiasm  than  eren  poetrj  itsell  And  the 
m>&ie  canoBu  with  what  tnie  chivafaoas  feeling  he  eonfines  bis  beantifol  ex- 
pressions of  nrrow  to  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  high-bred  knigbt»  of 
wikLim  it  was  a  pitj  to  see  the  fiUl,  soch  was  his  iojaltj  to  his  king,  pare 


fkitk  to  bi5  relieion.  hardihood  towaids  his  enemj,  and  fidelitj  to  bis  lad^ 
k»re ! — ^Ah.  benedicite !  how  he  will  moom  OYer  the  fall  of  soeb  a  pearl  of 
knifhthoud,  be  it  on  the  side  he  happens  to  fitvoar,  or  on  the  other.  Bat» 
tewlj.  M  sweepine  Irom  the  &oe  of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds  of  villain 
charl«.  who  are  bom  bat  to  ploogh  it,  the  high-bom  and  inqoisitife  hisfco- 
Lu  marrelloas  little  sjmpaUij — as  little,  or  lees,  perhi^M,  than  John 

:&^ttme  of  CmTerboaK." 

'^  Taere  is  one  piou^hnmn  in  joor  possession.  General,  for  whom,''  said 

rrtc^B.  "^  in  dpfpite  of  the  contempt  in  which  yoa  hold  a  profeiaion  which 
iv:dI.««oriiers  hare  oonsiderea  as  useful  as  that  of  a  soldier,  I  wonld 
kiuBclj  i«i)Q«c$s  joor  £AToar.*' 

~  Yv>n  SMan."*  said  Claverhoasei,  looking  at  a  memorandnm-book,  **  one 
Hduh^rick — Ue>i-ierick — or — or — Headri^.  At,  Cathbert»  or  Coddie 
li?T*.ir.iX — h^r^  I  hare  bim.  O,  never  fear  him,  if  he  will  be  but  tractable. 
Tifee  Ukiie?  oc  Tuli««adiem  made  interest  with  me  on  bis  aoooont  scMne  time 
ar.v  Ue  i$  to  mArrr  Lb«ir  waiting^maid,  I  think.  He  will  be  allowed  to 
ahr  o*f  <r&5T.  naksss  hi$  obsdoaej  spoils  his  good  fortune." 

~  lie  has  no  ambition  to  be  a  martrr,  1  brieve,"  said  Morton. 

**  T.$  u*^e  KMt«^r  l^-r  him,"  said  Olaverbouse.  ''But,  besides,  althoncb 
tiie  t\l.'^-w  h^i  BSk-rv  to  answer  for,  I  should  stand  bis  friend,  for  the  sake 
cc  tb^  LusiiricLi:  jr^i^ntrj  which  threw  bim  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks 
bi«t  K'.ftxL  vh<e>a.  s^^hlidc  assistance  for  jou.  I  never  desert  anj  man  who 
tr«5^  sse  v;;b  sach  implicit  confidence.  But,  to  deal  sincerelj  with  vou, 
h<  r.A$  i.^n^  be^n  in  our  eje.  Here,  Hallidaj;  bring  me  up  the  bla^ 
Kvk,  * 

r.ve  ^rr^nc  harini;  committed  to  his  commander  this  ominous  record 
of  t^^  i;>jbr<iv:^  v:;K^h  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  Clavmboase, 
tvrr  r.  -  oYVf  t&e  l^am  as  be  rode  on,  began  to  read  names  as  thej  o» 
c  »r:vNi. 

^'i«ur^V>^=ir:i^a.  a  minister,  aged  50,  indulged,  doee,  slj,  and  so  forth 
^—  l\v<k .  ivv  5 .  —  lie  —  lie —  1  hare  him  here — Heathercat ;  outlaired — a 
|ay'^M<>r  — a  s^ju«hi$  Camenviian  —  keeps  a  conventicle  among  the  Campsie 
K.  ..*  —  fxiNh '  —  O  h^r^»  i*  Ueairii^g — Cuthbert ;  his  mother  a  bitter  puntan 
*—  hir.>:^  .f  a  $ia£r>  tW.v^w  —  like  to  be  forward  in  action,  but  of  no  genius 
^NT  r,x;»  —  m.re  tV-r  ihe  haad  than  the  head,  and  might  be  drawn  to  the 

r^Ai  st.:«-«  hut  tVo'  hi5  attachment  to*' (Here  Clavobouse  looked  at 

M«-no».  a:; J  ;^in>  j^.ui  the  K^*k  and  changed  his  tone.)  '*  Faithful  and 
ii'^tN'  Afx^  >A\>n.i$  nor^Y  t^r  >wfi  aw^j  upon  me,  Mr.  Moiton.  Ton  maj  depend 
e*  l,^e  \\H;r,^  m.-ir.  $  «Ct*tv/* 

*•  i^^;*  II  iK4  f>.'x,Ht  *  miDd  like  TvMua«"8aid  Morton,  "to  folVw  a  sjste-a 
n  h<H  h  i«  to  Iv  >U|  ^s  nv\i  ;  v  s^Uv-:;  luuiute  inquiries  after  obacure  indi^-iduals  r^ 
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**  Ion  do  not  snppofle  we  take  the  trooble  7"  said  the  (General,  haughtily. 
"  The  curates,  for  their  own  sakes,  willingly  collect  all  these  materials  fof 
their  own  regulation  in  each  parish ;  —  they  know  best  the  black  sheep  of 
the  flock.     I  have  had  Tour  picture  for  three  years." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Morton.    "  Will  you  favour  me  by  impartiug  it  ?" 

"Willingly,"  said  Glaverhonse;  "it  can  signify  little,  for  you  cannoi 
avenee  yourself  on  the  curate,  as  you  will  proMbly  leave  Scotland  for  some 
time/' 

This  was  spoken  in  an  indifferent  tone.  Morton  felt  an  involuntary 
shudder  at  hearing  words  which  implied  a  banishment  from  his  natiiv 
land ;  —  but  ere  he  answered,  Glaverhouse  proceeded  to  read,  "  Ilenry 
Morton,  son  of  Silas  Morton,  Colonel  of  horse  for  the  Scottish  Parliamenti 
nephew  and  apparent  heir  of  Morton  of  Milnwood  —  imperfectly  educated, 
but  with  spirit  beyond  his  years  —  excellent  at  all  exercises  —  indifferent 
to  forms  01  religion,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  presbyterian  —  has  high- 
flown  and  dangerous  notions  about  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
hovers  between  a  latitudinarian  and  an  enthusiast.  Much  a<unired  and 
followed  by  the  youth  of  his  own  age  —  modest,  quiet,  and  unassuming  in 

manner,  but  in  his  heart  peculiarly  bold  and  intractable.    He  is Here 

foUow  three  red  crosses,  Mr.  Morton,  which  signifv  triply  dangerous.  Tou 
see  how  important  a  person  you  are.  —  But  what  does  this  fellow  want?" 

A  horseman  rode  up  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  a  letter.  Glaverhouse  glanced 
it  over,  laughed  scornfully,  bade  him  tefi  his  master  to  send  his  prisoners 
to  Edinburgh,  for  there  was  no  answer ;  and,  as  the  man  turned  back,  said 
contemptuously  to  Morton  —  "  Here  is  an  ally  of  yours  deserted  from  you, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  ally  of  your  good  friend  Burley  —  Hear  how  he 
sets  forth — ' Dear  Sir'  (I  wonder  when  we  were  such  intimates),  'may  it 
please  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  humble  congratulations  on  the  rictory* 
—  hum  —  hum  —  *  blessed  his  Majesty's  army.  I  pray  you  to  understand  I 
have  my  people  under  arms  to  take  and  intercept  all  fugitives,  and. have 
already  several  prisoners,'  and  so  forth.  Subscribed  Basil  Olifant — You 
know  the  fellow  oy  name,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  A  relative  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,"  replied  Morton,  "  is  he  not  V 

'*  Ay,"  replied  Grahame,  "and  heir^male  of  her  father's  family,  though  a 
distant  one,  and  moreover  a  suitor  to  the  fair  Edith,  though  discarded  as  an 
unworthy  one ;  but,  above  all,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  estate  of  Tillietud- 
lem,  and  all  thereunto  belonging." 

"  He  takes  an  ill  mode  of  recommending  himself,"  siud  Morton,  suppres»- 
ine  his  feelings,  **  to  the  family  at  Tillietudlem,  by  corresponding  witn  our 
unhappy  party." 

"0,  this  precious  Basil  will  turn  cat  in  pan  with  any  man!"  replied 
Glaverhouse.  **  He  was  displeased  with  the  (Government,  because  thev 
would  not  overturn  in  his  favour  a  settlement  of  the  late  Earl  of  Torwood, 
by  which  his  lordship  gave  his  own  estate  to  his  own  daughter ;  he  was 
displeased  with  Lady  Margaret,  because  she  avowed  no  desire  for  his  alli- 
ance, and  with  the  pretty  Edith,  because  she  did  not  like  his  tall  ungninly 
person.  So  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with  Burley,  and  raised  his 
followers  with  the  purpose  of  helping  him,  provided  always  he  needed  no 
help, — that  is,  if  you  had  beat  us  yesterday.  And  now  the  rascal  pretends 
be  was  all  the  while  proposing  the  King's  service,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  Gouncil  will  receive  nis  pretext  for  current  coin,  for  he  knows  how  to 
uiake  friends  among  them  —  and  a  dozen  scores  of  poor  vagabond  fanatict 
will  be  shot,  or  hanged,  while  this  cunning  scoundrel  lies  hid  under  the 
doable  cloak  of  loyalty,  well-lined  with  the  fox-fur  of  hypocrisy." 

With  conversation  on  this  and  other  matters  they  beguiled  the  way, 
Claverhouse  all  the  while  speaking  with  great  frankness  to  Morton,  and 
treating  him  rather  as  a  friend  and  companion  than  as  a  prisoner ;  so  that» 
bowever  uncertain  of  his  fate,  the  hours  he  passed  in  the  company  of  this 
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rema''kfill<'  man  'vrere  so  much  lightened  by  the  Taried  olaj  of  his  imagine 
tion,  and  tne  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  since  the  perioa 
of  his  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  relieved  him  at  once  from  the 
cares  of  his  dou1)tful  and  dangerous  station  among  the  insurgents,  and  from 
the  cunsequences  of  their  suspicious  resentment,  his  hours  flowed  on  less 
anxioQslj  than  at  any  time  since  his  having  commenced  actor  in  public 
life.    He  was  now,  with  respect  to  his  fortune,  like  a  rider  who  has  flung 
his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and,  while  he  abandoned  himself  to  circam 
itanocB,  was  at  least  relieved  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  direct  them 
In  this  mood  he  journeyed  on,  the  number  of  his  companions  being  eofr> 
tinually  augmented  by  detached  parties  of  horse  who  came  in  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  bringing  with  them,  for  the  most  part,  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  had  fallen  into  their  power.    At  length  they  approached 
Edinburgh. 

'* Our  Council,"  said  Claverhouse,  "being  resolved,  I  suppose,  to  testify 
by  their  present  exultation  the  extent  of  their  former  terror,  have  decreed 
a- kind  of  triumphal  entry  to  us  victors  and  our  captives ;  but  as  I  do  not 

Suite  approve  tne  taste  of  it,  I  am  willing  to  avoia  my  own  part  in  the 
bow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  you  from  yours." 
So  saying,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  forces  to  Allan  (now  a  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel), and,  turning  his  horse  into  a  by-lane,  rode  into  the  city 
privately,  accompanied  by  Morton  and  two  or  three  servants.  When  Cla- 
verhouse arrived  at  the  quarters  which  he  usually  occupied  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  he  assigned  to  his  prisoner  a  small  apartment,  with  an  intiniation  thai 
bis  pirole  confined  him  to  it  for  the  present. 

Afver  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  solitary  musing  on  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  his  late  life,  the  attention  of  Morton  was  summoned  to  the 
window  by  a  great  noise  in  the  street  beneath.  Trumpets,  drums,  and 
kettle-drums,  contended  in  noise  with  the  shouts  of  a  numerous  rabble,  and 
anprised  him  that  the  royal  cavalry  were  passing  in  the  triumphal  attitude 
wnich  Claverhouse  had  mentioned.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  attended 
by  their  guard  of  halberds,  had  met  the  victors  with  their  welcome  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  now  preceded  them  as  a  part  of  the  procession.  The 
next  object  was  two  heads  borne  upon  pikes ;  and  before  each  bloody  head 
were  carried  the  hands  of  the  dismembered  sufferers,  which  were,  by  tlie 
brutal  mockery  of  those  who  bore  them,  often  approached  towards  each 
other  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation  or  prayer.  These  bloody  trophies 
belonged  to  two  preachers  who  had  fallen  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  /ifter  them 
came  a  cart  led  by  the  executioner's  assistant,  in  which  were  placed  Mao- 
briar  and  other  two  prisoners,  who  seemed  of  the  same  profession.  Thej 
were  bareheaded,  and  strongly  bound,  yet  looked  around  them  with  an  air 
rather  of  triumph  than  dismay,  and  appeared  in  no  respect  moved  either 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  of  whicn  the  bloody  evidences  were  carried 
before  them,  or  by  dread  of  their  own  approaching  execution,  which  these 
preliminaries  so  plainly  indicated. 

Behind  these  prisoners,  thus  held  up  to  public  infamy  and  derision,  came 
a  body  of  horse  brandishing  their  broadswords,  and  filling  the  wide  street 
with  aoxslamations,  which  were  answered  by  the  tumultuous  outcriee  and 
•Louts  of  the  rabble,  who,  in  every  considerable  town,  are  too  happy  in 
being  permitted  to  huzza  for  anything  whatever  which  calls  them  together. 
In  the  rear  of  these  troopers  came  the  main  body  of  the  prisoners,  at  th€ 
head  of  whom  were  some  of  their  leaders,  who  were  treated  with  every  cir- 
'tumstanoe  of  inventive  mockery  and  insult  Several  were  placed  on  honie- 
back  with  their  faces  to  the  animal's  tail ;  others  were  chained  to  long  bars 
of  iron,  which  they  were  obliged  to  support  in  their  hands,  like  the  f^lley- 
slaves  in  Spain  when  fravelling  to  the  port  where  they  are  to  be  \<nt  on 
shipboard.  The  heads  of  others  who  had  fallen  weie  borne  in  triumph  be- 
6»-e  the  survivors,  some  on  pikes  and  halberds,  some  in  sacks,  bearing  )lw 
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luunes  of  the  slaughtered  persons  labelled  on  the  oatside.  Such  were  th^ 
objects  who  beaded  the  ghastlj  procession,  who  seemed  as  effectually 
doomed  to  death  as  if  they  wore  the  san-beniias  of  the  condemned  hereti^c 
in  an  auUnia^Je,* 

Behind  them  came  on  the  nameless  crowd  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds, some  retaining  under  their  misfortunes  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered  captivity,  and  were  about  to  give  a  still  mort 
bloody  testimony ;  others  seemed  pale,  dispirited,  dejected,  questioning  iu 
their  own  minds  their  prudence  in  espousing  a  cause  which  Providenocr 
seemed  to  have  disowned,  and  looking  about  for  some  avenue  through  which 
they  might  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness.  Others  thero 
were  who  seemed  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  of  en* 
tertaining  either  hope,  confidence,  or  fear,  but  who,  foaming  with  thirst  and 
futigue,  stumbled  along  like  over-driven  oxen,  lost  to  every  thing  but  their 
present  sense  of  wretchedness,  and  without  having  any  distinct  idea  whether 
they  were  led  to  the  shambles  or  to  the  pasture,  l^ese  unfortunate  men 
were  guarded  on  each  hand  by  troopers,  and  behind  them  came  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry,  whose  military  music  resounded  back  from  the  high 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  mingled  with  their  own  songs  of 
jubilee  and  triumph,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  rabble. 

Morton  felt  himself  heart-sick  while  he  gazed  on  the  dismal  spectacle, 
and  recognised  in  the  bloody  heads,  and  still  more  miserable  and  agonised 
features  of  the  living  sufferers,  faces  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  during 
the  brief  insurrection.  He  sunk  down  in  a  chair  in  a  bewildered  and  stu- 
pefied state,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Cuddie. 

"  Lord  forgie  us,  sir  1"  said  the  poor  fellow,  —  his  teeth  chattering  like  a* 
pair  of  nut-crackers,  his  hair  erect  like  boars'  bristles,  and  his  face  as  pale 
as  that  of  a  corpse  —  "  Lord  forgie  us,  sir  I  we  maun  instantly  gang  before 
the  Council !  0  Lord  I  what  made  them  send  for  a  puir  bodie  like  me,  sae 
mony  braw  lords  and  gentles  ?  —  and  there's  my  mither  come  on  the  lang 
tramp  frae  Glasgow  to  see  to  gar  me  testify,  as  she  ca's  it,  that  is  to  say, 
confess  and  be  Imnged ;  but  deil  tak  me  if  they  mak  sic  a  guse  o'  Cuddie, 
if  I  can  do  better.  But  here's  Claverhouse  himsell — the  Lord  preserve  and 
forgie  us,  I  sae  anes  mair  I" 

*'  You  must  immediately  attend  the  Council,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Claver- 
house, who  entered  while  Cuddie  spoke,  "  and  your  servant  must  go  with 
you.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  the  consequences  to  yourself 
personally.  But  I  warn  you  that  you  will  see  something  that  will  cive  you 
much  pain,  and  from  which  I  would  willingly  have  saved  you,  if  I  had  pos- 
sessed the  power.    My  carriage  waits  us — shall  we  go  ?" 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  Morton  did  not  venture  to  dispute  this 
invitation,  however  unpleasant.    He  rose  and  accompanied  Claverhouse. 

**  I  must  apprise  you,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  led  the  way  down  stairs, 
**  that  you  will  get  off  cheap ;  and  so  will  your  servant,  provided  he  can 
keep  his  tongue  quiet." 

Cfuddie  caught  these  last  words,  to  his  exceeding  joy. 

"  Deil  a  fear  o'  me,"  said  he,  "  an  my  mither  disna  pit  her  finger  in  the 
p;e." 

At  that  moment  his  shoulder  was  seized  by  old  Mause,  who  had  con- 
tnved  to  thrust  herself  forward  into  the  lobby  of  the  apartment. 

**  O,  hinny,  hinny  1"  said  she  to  Cuddie,  hanging  upon  his  neck,  "  glad 
¥nd  proud,  and  sorry  and  humbled  am  I,  a'  in  ane  and  the  same  instant,  to 
«ee  my  bairn  ganging  to  testify  fur  the  truth  gloriously  with  his  mouth  in 
Council,  as  he  did  with  his  weapon  in  the  field !" 


*  David  Hiicksioa  of  Rathillet,  woo  wm  woonaed  and  made  prisoner  in  the  akimiMh  of  AirVMoss,  'c 
vhich  tbe  oelebreied  Cumerou  rail,  was,  oo  entennr  Kdinbunrh.  '*by  onler  of  the  Couwil,  received  bgr  tin 
SaoMxmtm*  at  the  Watenaiue.  and  aet  uo  a  horae'ii  hare  buck  with  hi«  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  uthe  Utra* 
■UcMi  a  foad  of  iniu.  and  earned  ap  the  alraet,  Mr.  CaaMion'k  head  bainir  on  a  balbeni  before  th«>f ' 
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''Whistit,  whisht,  mitherl"  eried  Cuddie  impaiientlr.  "Od,  ve  daft 
wife,  ia  this  a  time  to  speak  o'  thae  things  ?  I  tell  je  I'll  testify  naething 
either  ae  gate  or  another.  I  hae  spoken  to  Mr.  Poundtext,  and  t'll  tak  the 
declaration,  or  whatever  they  ca'  it,  and  we're  a'  to  win  free  off  iT  we  do 
that — he's  eotten  life  for  himsell  and  a'  his  folk,  and  thafs  a  minister  for 
mj  siller;  i  like  nane  o'  your  sermons  that  end  in  a  paalm  at  the  Gnas* 
market."* 

"  0,  Cuddie,  man,  laith  wad  I  be  they  suld  hurt  ye,"  said  old  Maaie, 
divided  grievously  between  the  safety  of  her  son's  soul  and  that  of  fats 
body ;  *'  but  mind,  my  bonny  bairn,  ye  hae  battled  for  the  fiuth,  and  dinna 
let  the  dread  o'  losing  oreature-comforts  withdraw  ye  frae  the  gude  fi^t." 

**  Hout,  tout,  mither,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  I  hae  rought  e'en  ower  muckle 
already,  and,  to  speak  plam,  I'm  wearied  o'  the  trade.  I  hae  awaggersd 
wi'  a'  thae  arms,  and  muskets,  and  pistols,  buffcoats,  and  bandoliera,  lang 
eneugh,  and  I  like  the  pleugh-paidle  a  hantle  better.  I  ken  naething  snlu 
gar  a  man  fight  (that's  to  say,  when  he's  no  angry),  by  and  oat-taken  the 
dread  o'  being  hanged  or  killed  if  he  turns  back.'' 

**  But,  my  dear  Cuddie,"  oontinued  the  perseyering  Mause^  "  your  bridal 
garment — Oh,  hinny,  dinna  sully  the  marria^  garment  1" 

"  Awa,  awa,  mitner,"  replied  Caddie ;  *'  dmna  ye  see  the  fblka  waiting 
for  me  ? — Never  fear  me— 1  ken  how  to  turn  this  far  better  than  ye  do— fur 
ye're  bleesing  awa  about  marriage,  and  the  job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by 
banging." 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himself  out  of  his  mother's  onbraoes,  and  re- 
quested the  soldiers  who  took  him  in  charge  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  oC 
-  examination  without  delay.  He  had  been  already  preceded  by  Clayerfaoase 
Uid  Morton. 


^^/^t^AAAA^AA    A^AAA^AA/\A/V^SAy^\AA4% 


My  natiTv  IbimL  good  nqcfat  T 

Fjow)  Bnunr. 

Tub  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  in  whom  the  practice  since  the  anion  of 
the  crowns  vested  great  judicial  powers,  as  well  as  the  general  Buperintes* 
dence  of  the  executive  department,  was  met  in  the  ancient  dark  (Gothic 
room  adjoining  to  the  house  of  Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  when  General 
Grahame  enterod  and  took  his  place  amongst  the  members  at  the  cooncil- 
table. 

*' You  have  brought  us  a  leash  of  game  to-day,  General,"  said  a  noblemaB 
^f  high  place  amongst  them.  '*  Here  is  a  craven  to  confesa— a  coek  of  the 
game  to  stand  at  bay — and  what  shall  I  call  the  third.  General?" 

''Without  further  metaphor,  I  will  entreat  your  Grace  to  call  him  a 
person  in  whom  I  am  specially  interested,"  replied  Claverhouae. 

*'  And  a  whig  into  the  bargain  ?"  said  the  nobleman,  lolling  out  a  tongne 
which  was  at  all  times  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  accommodating  his  oootm 
features  to  a  sneer,  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  familiar. 

"  Yes,  please  your  Grace,  a  whig ;  as  your  Grace  was  in  I64I,"  replied 
Claverhouse,  with  his  usual  appearance  of  imperturbable  civility. 

**  He  has  you  there,  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  one  of  the  Privy  Ccpwi 
eillora 
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*'  Ay,  aj/'  Totumed  the  Duke,  laughing ;  "  there's  no  speakins  to  hiu 
■ince  Dramdog — ^Bat  come,  bring  in  the  prisoners ;  and  do  yon,  Mr.  Clerk, 
read  the  record." 

The  clerk  read  forth  a  bond,  in  which  General  Grahame  of  ClaTerhouse 
and  Lord  Evan  dale  entered  themselres  securities,  that  Henry  Morton,  younger 
of  Milnwood,  should  go  abroad  and  remain  in  foreign  parts,  until  his  Majesty'tf 
pleasure  was  further  known,  in  respect  of  the  said  Henry  Morton's  accession 
to  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  unaer  penalty  of  life  and  limb  to  the  said 
Henry  Morton,  and  of  ten  thousand  marks  to  each  of  his  securities. 

"  Do  you  accept  of  the  King's  mercy  upon  these  terms,  Mr.  Morton  7"  said 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  presided  in  the  CounciL 

"  I  have  no  other  choice,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Then  subscribe  your  name  in  the  record." 

Morton  did  so  without  reply,  conscious  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  escaped  more  easily.  Maobriar,  who 
was  at  the  same  instant  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  council-table,  bound  upon 
a  chair,  for  his  weakness  prevented  him  from  standing,  beheld  Morton  in 
the  act  of  what  he  accounted  apostasy. 

"He  hath  summed  his  defection  by  ownine  the  carnal  power  of  the 
^jyiantl"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  groan — "  A  fallen  star  I — a  fallen  start" 

"Hold  your  peace,  sir,"  said  tne  Dnke,  "and  keep  yonr  ain  breath  tc 
cool  your  ain  porridge — ye'U  find  them  scalding  hot^  1  promise  you. — Call 
in  the  other  fellow,  who  has  some  common  sense.  One  sheep  wiU  leap  the 
ditoh  when  another  goes  first." 

Cuddie  was  introduced  unbound,  but  under  the  guard  of  two  halberdiers, 
and  placed  beside  Maobriar  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  poor  fellow  oast  a 
piteous  look  around  him,  in  which  were  mingled  awe  for  the  great  men  in 
whose  presence  he  stood,  and  compassion  for  his  feUow-sufferers,  with  no 
small  fear  of  the  personal  cons6<)uences  which  impended  over  himself.  He 
made  his  clownisn  obeisances  with  a  double  portion  of  reverence,  and  then 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  awful  scene. 

"  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg  ?"  was  the  first  question  which 
was  thundered  in  his  ears. 

Cuddie  meditatod  a  denial,  but  had  sense  enough,  upon  reflection,  to  di^ 
eover  that  the  truth  would  be  too  strone  for  him ;  so  he  replied,  with  true 
Caledonian  indirectness  of  response,  "  1 11  no  say  but  it  may  be  possible  thai 
I  mieht  hae  been  there." 

"  Answer  directly,  you  knave — ^yes,  or  no? — You  know  you  were  there." 

"It's  no  for  me  to  contradict  your  Lordship's  Grace's  honour,"  said 
Cuddie. 

"  Once  more,  sir,  were  you  there  ? — ^yes,  or  no  ?"  said  the  Duke,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Dear  stir,"  again  i^eplied  Cuddie,  "  how  can  ane  mind  preceesely  where 
they  hae  been  a'  the  days  o'  their  life  ?" 

"Speak  out,  you  scoundrel,"  said  General  Dalzell,  "or  I'll  dash  yonr 
teeth  out  with  my  dudj^eon-haft  1 — ^Do  you  think  we  can  stand  here  all  day 
to  be  turning  and  dodeing  with  you,  like  greyhounds  after  a  hare?"* 

"  Aweel,  3ien,"  said  Cuddie,  "  since  naething  else  will  please  ye,  write 
down  that  I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  there." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  do  you  think  that  the  rising  npon  that 
•ccasion  was  rebellion  or  not  ?" 

"  I'm  no  just  free  to  gie  my  opinion,  stir,"  said  the  cautious  captive, ' 
what  might  cost  my  neck ;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be  very  little  bettor." 

"Bettor  than  what?" 


•  The  Ottiteral  ia  niil  to  have  strtick  one  of  the  raptiT*  whura,  wlyn  under  examination,  with  the  Lilt  of 
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lis  Mbre,  ao  that  the  hhnni  froshed  ont.    The  provocation  for  this  anmanlj  TioTeiirj)  won.  thit  the  prnoati 
'   la  "a  MoBOovy  beaet.  who  oaed  to  nawk  aMm."^  Dalaeli  had  ba^a  Ion 


^  oalled  ttoe  flerre  veteraa  "  a  MoBOovy  beaet.  who  oaed  to  nawk  aiMv''^  Dalaeli  had  baqa  lonv  in  tte 
Xoanao  aervioe,  whirh  ia  thoae  daja  waa  no  achool  of  homaaitf . 
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'^  Just  than  rebellion,  as  ^our  honour  ca's  it,"  replied  Cnddle. 

'*  Well,  sir,  that's  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  replied  his  Graee.  **  And 
are  you  content  to  accept  of  the  King's  pardon  tor  your  guilt  as  a  rebel, 
And  to  keep  the  church,  and  pray  for  toe  King?" 

"Blithely,  stir,"  answered  the  unscrupulous  Cuddie;  "and  drink  hia 
health  into  the  bargain,  ivhen  the  ale's  gude." 

**  Egad !"  said  the  Duke,  "  this  is  a  hearty  eook. — What  brought  yoa  intr 
■uch  a  scrape,  mine  honest  friend  ?" 

"  Just  ill  example,  stir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  **  and  a  daft  auld  jade  of  • 
mither,  wi'  reyerence  to  your  Grace's  honour." 

"Why,  God-a-meroy,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Duke,  "take  care  of  bad 
adrioe  another  time ;  I  think  you  are  not  likely  to  commit  treason  on  your 
own  score. — Make  out  his  free  pardon,  and  bnng  forward  the  rogoe  in  tha 
chair." 

Maobriar  was  then  moved  forward  to  the  post  of  examination. 

"  Were  tou  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge?"  was,  in  like  manner,  de- 
manded of  him. 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  prisoner,  in  a  bold  and  resolute  tone. 

"  Were  you  armed  ?" 

"  I  was  not — I  went  in  my  calling  as  a  preacher  of  Qod's  word,  to  enooQ 
rage  them  that  drew  the  sword  in  His  cause." 

"  In  other  words,  to  aid  and  abet  the  rebels  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  it,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Well,  then,'^  continued  the  intorroeator,  "  let  us  know  if  yoo  saw  John 
Balfour  of  Burley  among  the  party  ? — I  presume  you  know  him  f" 

"  I  bless  God  that  I  do  know  him,"  replied  Macbriar ;  "  he  is  a  sealoiofl 
and  a  sincere  Christian." 

"  And  when  and  where  did  you  last  see  this  pious  personage  T'  was  tKd 
query  which  immediately  followed. 

"  I  am  here  to  answer  for  myself,"  said  Maobriar,  in  the  same  dauntlsM 
manner,  "  and  not  to  endanger  others." 

"  We  shall  know,"  said  Dalsell,  "  how  to  make  you  find  jour  tongue." 

"  If  YOU  can  make  him  fancy  himself  in  a  conventiole,"  answered 
Lauderdale,  "he  will  find  it  without  you. — Come,  laddie,  sp^k  while 
the  play  is  good — you're  too  young  to  bear  the  burden  will  be  laid  on  yoa 
ebe." 

"  I  defy  you,"  retorted  Macbriar.  "  This  has  not  bt:en  the  first  of  my 
imprisonments  or  of  my  sufferings ;  and,  young  as  I  may  be,  I  have  liTed 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  die  when  I  am  caned  upon." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  some  things  which  must  go  before  an  easy  death,  it 
you  continue  obstinate,"  said  Lauderdale,  and  rung  a  small  silver  bell  which 
was  placed  before  him  on  the  table. 

A  dark  crimson  curtain,  which  covered  a  sort  of  niche,  or  Gothic  recess 
in  the  wall,  rose  at  the  signal,  and  displayed  the  public  executioner,  a  tall, 
g^im,  and  hideous  man,  having  an  oaken  table  before  him,  on  which  lay 
thumb-screws,  and  an  iron  case,  called  the  Scottish  boot,  used  in  th««e 
tyrannical  days  to  torture  accused  persons.  Morton,  who  was  unprepared 
for  this  ghastly  apparition,  started  when  the  curtain  arose,  but  Macbriar'a 
nerves  were  more  nrm.  He  gazed  upon  the  horrible  apparatus  with  much 
composure ;  and  if  a  touch  of  nature  called  the  blood  irom  his  cheek  for  a 
second,  resolution  sent  it  back  to  his  brow  with  greater  energy. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is  ?"  said  Lauderdale,  in  a  low,  stern  voice, 
almost  sinking  into  a  whisper. 

"He  is,  I  suppose,"  replied  Macbriar,  "the  infamous  executioner  of  your 
bloodthirsty  commands  upon  the  persons  of  God's  people.  He  and  you  ikTf> 
equally  beneath  my  regard ;  and,  I  bless  God,  I  no  more  fear  what  he  can 
infiict  that  what  you  can  command.  Flesh  and  blood  may  shrink  uuder  *b€ 
sufferings  you  can  doom  me  to,  and  poor  frail  nature  may  shed  tears   f 
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aend  fbrtb  cries ;  bat  I  trast  my  soul  is  anchored  firmly  on  the  rock  of 


*'  Do  Tonr  duty/'  said  the  Duke  to  the  executioner. 
The  ^Uow  advanced,  and  asked,  with  a  harsh  and  discordant  voice,  onon 
which  of  the  prisoner's  limbs  he  should  first  employ  his  eneine. 
*  ''  Let  him  choose  for  himself,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  I  should  like  to  obli^ 
him  in  anything  that  is  reasonable." 

''Since  you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  stretching  fcrlh  his 
right  leg  "take  the  best — I  willingly  bestdw  it  in  the  cause  for  ^hich  I 
■uffer."  * 

The  executioner,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  enclosed  the  leg  and  knee 
within  the  tight  iron  boot,  or  case,  and  then  placing  a  wedge  of  the  same 
metal  between  the  knee  and  the  edge  of  the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in  his 
hand,  and  stood  waiting  for  farther  orders.  A  well-dressed  man,  by  pro- 
fession a  surgeon,  placed  himself  by  the  other  side  of  the  prisoner's  chair, 
bared  the  prisoners  arm,  and  applied  his  thumb  to  the  pulse  in  order  to 
regulate  the  torture  according  to  tne  strength  of  the  patient.  When  these 
preparations  were  made,  the  President  of  the  Council  repeated  with  the  same 
Btem  voice  the  question,  "  When  and  where  did  you  last  dee  John  Balfour 
of  Burley?" 

The  prisoner,  instead  of  replying  to  him,  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if 
imploring  Divine  strength,  and  muttered  a  few  words,  of  which  the  last  were 
distinctly  audible,  "  Thou  hast  said  thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day 
of  thy  power!" 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  glanced  his  eye  around  the  Council  as  if  to  collect 
their  suffrages,  and,  judging  from  their  mute  signs,  gave  on  his  part  a  nod 
to  the  executioner,  whose  mallet  instantly  descended  on  the  wedge,  and, 
forcing  it  between  the  knee  and  the  iron  boot,  occasioned  the  most  exquisite 
pain,  as  was  evident  from  the  flush  which  instently  took  place  on  the  brow 
and  on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  The  fellow  then  again  raised  his  weapon, 
and  stood  prepared  to  give  a  second  blow. 

"  Will  you  yet  say,"  repeated  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  "  where  and  when 
you  last  parted  from  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

"You  have  my  answer,"  said  the  sufferer  resolutely, — and  the  second 
blow  fell.  The  third  and  fourth  succeeded ;  but  at  the  fifth,  when  a  larger 
wedge  had  been  introduced,  the  prisoner  set  up  a  scream  of  agony. 

Morton,  whose  blood  boiled  within  him  at  witnessing  such  cruelty,  could 
bear  no  longer,  and,  although  unarmed  and  himself  m  great  danger,  was 
springing  forward,  when  Claverhousc,  who  observed  his  emotion,  withheld 
him  hj  force,  laying  one  hand  on  his  arm  and  the  other  on  his  mouth,  while 
he  whispered,  **  For  God's  sake,  think  where  you  are  I" 

This  movement,  fortunately  for  him,  was  observed  by  no  other  of  the 
eouncillors,  whose  attention  was  engaged  with  the  dreadful  scene  before 
them. 

^He  is  gone,"  said  the  surgeon — "  he  has  fainted,  my  Lords,  and  human 
nature  can  endure  no  more." 

'*  Release  him,"  said  the  Duke ;  and  added,  turning  to  Dalzell,  "  He  will 
make  an  old  proverb  good,  for  he'll  scarce  ride  to-day,  though  he  has  had 
his  boots  on.    I  suppose  we  must  finish  with  him  ?" 

*'  Ay,  dispatch  his  sentence,  and  have  done  with  him ;  we  have  plenty  of 
drudgery  behind." 

Strong  waters  and  essences  were  busily  employed  to  recall  the  senses  of 

the  unfortunate  captive ;  and,  when  his  first  faint  gasps  intimated  a  return 

r  sensation,  the  Duke  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  as  a  traitor 

token  in  the  act  of  open  rebellion,  and  adjudged  him  to  be  carried  from  the 


«  'thm  was  the  reply  actoalljr  made  bf  Janes  If  itcbell  wimb  salqeoted  to  the  toftore  of  the  beet,  fcr  w 
u  aMwipatt  Arobtaiihop  Sharpa. 
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bar  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  hj  the  neek ,  hw 
head  and  hands  to  be  stricken  off  after  death,  and  di8{>08ed  of  according  fee 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council,*  and  all  and  sundry  hia  moveable  goods  and 
gear  escheat  and  inbrought  to  his  Migesty's  use. 

**  Doomster,"  he  continued,  "  repeat  the  sentence  to  the  prisoner." 

The  office  of  Doomster  was  in  those  days,  and  till  a  much  later  period, 
held  by  the  executioner  in  commendam  with  his  ordinary  functioDa.7  The  # 
duty  consisted  in  reciting  to  the  unhappy  criminal  the  sentence  of  Uie  law 
as  pronounced  by  the  iud|^  which  acquired  an  additional  and  horrid 
emphasis  from  the  recollection,  that  the  hateful  personage  by  whom  it  wia 
uttered  was  to  be  the  agent  of  the  cruelties  he  oenounced.  Macbriar  had 
scarce  understood  the  purport  of  the  words  as  first  pronounced  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  and  to 
reply  to  the  sentence  when  uttered  by  the  harsh  and  odious  Toioe  of  the 
ruffian  who  was  to  execute  it,  and  at  the  last  awful  words,  •**  And  this  I  pro- 
nounce for  doom,"  he  answered  boldly — "My  Lords,  I  thank  yoa  for  the 
only  fi^Tour  I  looked  for,  or  would  accept  at  your  hands,  namely,  thai  yov 
have  sent  the  crushed  and  maimed  carcass,  which  has  this  day  sustained 
your  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end.  It  were  indeed  little  to  me  whether  I 
perish  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  prison-house ;  but  if  death,  following  close 
on  what  I  have  this  day  suffered,  had  found  me  in  my  cell  of  darkness  and 
bondage,  many  mieht  have  lost  the  sij^ht  how  a  Christian  man  can  suffer  in 
the  good  cause.  For  the  rest,  I  forgive  you,  my  Lords,  for  what  you  have 
appointed  and  I  have  sustained — And  why  should  I  not? — Ye  send  me  to 
a  happ^  exchange— to  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  jost,  for 
that  of  frail  dust  and  ashes  —  Ye  send  me  from  darkness  into  day — from 
mortality  to  immortality — and,  in  a  word,  from  earth  to  heaven  I  If  the 
thanks,  therefore,  and  pardon  of  a  dying  man  can  do  you  jpood,  take  them 
at  my  hand,  and  may  your  last  moments  be  as  happy  as  mine  1" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy  and  triumph,  he 
was  withdrawn  by  those  who  had  brought  him  into  the  apartment,  and 
executed  within  half  an  hour,  dying  wiui  the  same  enthusiastio  firmness 
which  his  whole  life  had  erinced. 

The  Council  broke  up,  and  Morton  found  himself  again  in  the  earrings 
with  General  Grahame. 

"  Marvellous  firmness  and  gallantry  1"  said  Morton,  as  he  reflected  upon 
Macbriar's  conduct :  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  with  such  selMevotun  and 
heroism  should  have  been  mingled  the  fiercer  features  of  his  sect  I" 

"You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  "his  resolution  to  condemn  yoa  to 
death?  —  To  that  he  would  have  reconciled  himself  by  a  single  text;  for 
example,  *  And  Phinehas  arose  and  executed  judgment,'  or  something  to 
the  same  purpose. — ^But  wot  je  where  yon  are  now  bound,  Mr.  Morton  7" 

"  We  are  on  the  road  to  Leith,  I  observe,"  answered  Morton.  "  Can  I  not 
be  permitted  to  see  my  friends  ere  I  leave  my  native  land?" 

"  Your  uncle,"  replied  Grahame,  has  been  spoken  to,  and  declines  viuV 
ing  you.  The  good  gentleman  is  terrified,  ana  not  without  some  reason, 
that  the  crime  of  your  treason  may  extend  itself  over  his  lands  and  tene> 
ments; — he  sends  ^ou,  however,  ms  blessing,  and  a  small  sum  of  mone^. 
Lord  Evandale  continues  extremely  indisposed.  Major  Bellenden  is  at  Til- 
lietudlem,  puttine  matters  in  order.  The  scoundrels  have  made  great  havoo 
there  with  Lady  Margaret's  muniments  of  antiquity,  and  have  desecrated 
and  destroyed  what  tne  good  Lady  called  the  Throne  of  his  most  Sacred 
Majesty.    Is  there  any  one  else  whom  you  would  wish  to  see  ?" 


*  T1i«  Dleamn  oT  the  Coopcil  respectiof  the  relka  of  their  TioliBM  wm  often  as  nvac*  as  tke  te*  tt 
their  oooauct.  The  heads  of  the  preacben  were  freqaenlJy  expoeed  on  pikee  hetween  their  t\i  n  handi*,  Ik* 
laau  duplajred  at  in  the  attitude  of  prajrer.  When  the  oelefaratnl  Richard  Caineraali  hea^  mw»  tapm  i 
in  .hie  manner,  a  spectator  bore  teslimonjr  to  it  aa  that  of  one  who  lived  pcajrinf  and  pnm  .iHi.awl  4a4 
taring  and  fichtlaar. 

t  See  a  note   q  ttw>  aubieot  e  this  oOoe  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-LoUilMk 
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Mortem  rigKed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "No^-it  iroold  avail  nothing.— 
Bui  my  preparations, — small  as  they  are,  some  most  be  necessary/' 

"They  are  all  ready  for  yoa,"  said  the  Oeneral.  *'Lord  Evandale  has 
anticipated  all  you  wish.  Here  is  a  packet  from  him,  with  letters  of  recom 
■aendation  for  the  court  of  the  Stadtholder  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  1 
liaTe  added  one  or  two.  I  made  my  first  oampai^s  under  him,  and  first 
eaw  fire  at  the  battle  of  Seneff.*  Tnere  are  also  bills  of  exchange  for  your 
immediate  wants,  and  more  will  be  sent  when  you  require  it." 

Morton  heard  all  this  and  receiyed  the  parcel  with  an  astounded  and  con* 
fused  look,  so  sudden  was  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  banishment. 

'*  And  my  servant  V  he  toid. 

'*  He  shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  replaced,  if  it  be  practicable,  in  the  Ber> 
rice  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden ;  I  think  he  will  hardly  nqrlect  the  parade 
of  Um  feudal  retainers,  to  go  a-whig|^ng  a  second  time. — But  here  we  are 
upon  the  quay,  and  the  bo^  waits  you." 

It  was  even  as  Olayerhouse  saia.  A  boat  waited  for  Captain  Morton, 
irith  the  trunks  and  bagsage  belonging  to  his  rank.  Claverhouse  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  good  fortune,  and  a  happy  return  to 
Scotland  in  quieter  times. 

**  I  shall  neyer  forget,"  he  said,  **  the  gallantry  of  your  behaviour  to  my 
friend  Evandale,  ki  circumstances  when  many  men  would  have  sought  to 
rid  him  out  of  their  way." 

Another  friendly  nressure,  and  they  parted.  As  Morton  descended  the 
pier  to  get  into  the  Doat,  a  hand  placed  in  his  a  letter  folded  up  in  a  very 
small  space.  He  looked  round.  The  person  who  gave  it  seemed  much 
muffled  up ;  he  pressed  his  finger  upon  his  lip,  and  then  disappeared  amon^ 
the  crowd.  The  incident  awakened  Morton's  curiosity ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Rotterdam,  and  saw  all  his  com- 
panions of  the  voyage  busy  making  their  own  arrangements,  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  open  the  billet  thus  mysteriously  thrust  upon  him.  It  ran 
thus : — "  Thy  courage  on  the  fatal  day  when  Israel  fled  before  his  enemies, 
hath,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  thy  unhappy  owning  of  the  Erastian 
interest.  These  are  not  days  for  Ephraim  to  strive  with  Israel. — I  know 
thy  heart  is  with  the  daughter  of  the  stranger.  —  But  turn  from  that  folly ; 
for  in  exile,  and  in  flight,  and  even  in  death  itself,  shall  my  hand  be  heavy 
against  that  bloody  and  malignant  house,  and  Providence  hath  giveji  me 
the  means  of  meting  unto  them  with  their  own  measure  of  ruin  and  confis- 
cation. The  resistance  of  their  stronghold  was  the  main  cause  of  our  being 
scattered  at  Bothwell  Bridee,  and  I  have  bound  it  upon  my  soul  to  visit  it 
upon  them.  Wherefore,  think  of  her  no  more,  but  jean  with  our  brethren  in 
banishment,  whose  hearts  are  still  towards  this  miserable  land  to  save  and 
to  relieve  her.  There  is  an  honest  remnant  in  Holland,  whose  eyes  are 
looking  out  for  deliverance.  Join  thyself  unto  them,  like  the  true  son  of 
the  stout  and  worthy  Silas  Morton,  and  thou  wilt  have  eood  acceptance 
among  them  for  his  sake  and  for  thine  own  working.  Shouldst  thou  be 
found  worthy  again  to  labour  in  the  vineyard,  thou  wilt  at  all  times  hear 
of  my  in-comings  and  out-eoings,  by  inquiring  after  Quintin  Mackell  of 
Irongray,  at  the  house  of  uat  singular  Christian  woman,  Bessie  Macleur, 
near  to  the  place  called  the  Howl^  where  Niel  Blane  entertaineth  guests. 
So  much  from  him  who  hopes  to  hear  again  from  thee  in  brotherhood, 
resisting  unto  blood,  and  striving  against  sin.—- Meanwhile,  possess  thyself 
»ii  patience.  Keep  thy  sword  girded^  and  thy  lamp  burning,  as  one  that 
w^kes  in  the  night;  for  He  who  shall  iudge  the  Mount  of  Esau,  and  shaU 
make  false  professors  as  straw,  and  malignants  as  stubble,  will  come  in  the 
fourth  watcn  witii  garments  dyed  in  blood,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be 
for  spoil,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  for  fire.  I  am  he  that  hath  written  it» 
<«ho8e  hand  hath  been  on  the  mighty  in  the  waste  field." 

1674.    ChverluMiM  ffMlly  diilinKiuahMl  bimielf  in  this  a^aB*  and  «*!•  ouMla  Captai 

il  JL   4d 
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This  c-f  traordinarj  letter  was  subecribed  J.  B.  of  B. ;  bat  the  wifoalan 
of  tltese  initials  was  not  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  Morton  that  it  oonld 
oome  from  no  other  than  Burley.  It  gave  him  new  occasion  to  admire  the 
indomiUible  spirit  of  this  man,  who,  with  art  equal  to  his  coarage  and 
obstinacy,  was  even  now  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  web  of  ccfi- 

2 piracy  which  had  been  so  lately  torn  to  pieces.  But  he  felt  no  sort  of 
esire,  in  the  present  moment,  to  sustain  a  correspondence  which  mml 
be  perilous,  or  to  renew  an  association  which  in  so  many  ways  had  been 
nearly  fatal  to  him.  The  threats  which  Barley  held  out  against  the  family 
of  Bellenden,  he  considered  as  a  mere  expression  of  his  spleen  on  aoeoant 
of  their  defence  of  Tillietudlem ;  and  nothing  seemed  lees  likely  than  that» 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  party  being  victorious,  their  fugitive  and  di» 
tressed  adversary  could  exercise  the  least  influence  over  their  fortanea. 

Morton,  however,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  whether  he  should  not  aefid  the 
Mi^or  or  Lord  Evandale  intimation  of  Burley's  threats.  Upon  conaideratioii, 
he  thought  he  could  not  do  so  withojit  betraying  his  confidential  correspon- 
dence ;  for  to  warn  them  of  his  menaces  would  have  served  little  purpose, 
unless  he  had  given  them  a  clew  to  prevent  them,  by  apprehending  his 

Eerson ;  while,  by  doing  so,  he  deemea  he  should  commit  an  angeneipus 
reach  of  trust  to  remeoy  an  evil  which  seemed  almost  imaginary.  Upon 
mature  consideration,  therefore,  he  tore  the  letter,  having  first  made  a  me- 
morandum of  the  name  and  place  where  the  writer  was  to  be  heard  o(  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  sea. 

While  Morton  was  tiius  employed,  the  vessel  was  unmoored,  and  the  white 
sails  swelled  out  before  a  favourable  north-west  wind.  The  ship  leaned  her 
side  to  the  gale,  and  went  roaring  through  the  waves,  leaving  a  long  and 
rippling  furrow  to  track  her  course.  The  city  and  port  from  which  he  had 
sailed  became  undistinguishable  in  the  distance ;  the  hills  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  melted  finallv  into  the  blue  sky,  and  Morton  was  separated 
fibr  several  years  from  the  land  ol  his  nativity. 


^^^^^»^^»/v/<^^»»A^^^^/»A^A^^A/^\^<W>^^^^^i 


€^i^\tt  t|[t  €||trti{-^tittnt^. 

WhflM  doM  tiiM  falUv  witlwl  f 

As  Too  JJXM  If. 

It  is  fortunate  for  tale-tellers  that  they  are  not  tied  down  like  theatrical 
writers  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but  may  conduct  their  personages 
to  Athens  and  Thebes  at  their  pleasure,  and  bring  them  back  at  their  con- 
venience. Time,  to  use  Rosalind's  simile,  has  hiuierto  paced  with  the  hero 
of  our  tale;  for,  betwixt  Morton's  first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the 
popinjay,  and  his  final  departure  for  Holland,  hardly  two  months  elapsiid. 
xears,  howevet,  glided  away  ere  we  find  it  possible  to  resume  the  tfamMl 
of  our  narrative,  and  Time  must  be  held  to  have  galloped  over  the  interval. 
Craving,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  my  caste,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  continuation  of  uie  narrative,  as  it  starts  from  a  new  era,  being  the 
year  immediately  subsequent  to  the  British  Revolution. 

Scotland  had  just  begun  to  repose  from  the  convulsion  Missioned  by  a 
change  of  dynasty,  and,  through  the  prudent  tolerance  of  jKing  William, 
aad  narrowly  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  civil  war.  Asrict^Hurt 
began  to  revive:  and  men,  whose  minds  nad  been  disturbed  by  the  violent 
political  concussions,  and  the  general  change  of  government  in  chui  «L  at.  * 
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Btnle,  Iiad  tiegun  to  recover  their  ordinary  temper,  and  to  give  the  nena) 
attention  to  their  own  private  aflfairs  in  lieu  of  discussing  those  of  the  public. 
The  Highlanders  alone  resisted  the  newly-established  order  of  things,  and 
were  in  arms  in  a  considerable  body  under  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  whom 
our  readers  have  hitherto  known  by  the  name  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse. 
But  the  usual  state  of  the  Highlands  was  so  unruly,  that  their  being  more 
or  less  disturbed  was  not  supposed  greatly  to  affect  the  general  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  so  long  as  their  disorders  were  confined  within  their  own 
frontiers.  In  the  I^owlands,  the  Jacobites,  now  the  undermost  party,  had 
ceased  to  expect  any  immediate  advantage  by  open  resistance,  and  were,  ip 
their  turn,  driven  to  hold  private  meetings,  and  lorm  associations  for  mutual 
defence,  which  the  Government  termed  treason,  while  they  cried  out  per- 
secution. 

The  triumphant  whi^,  while  they  re-established  presbytery  as  the  na- 
tional religion,  and  assigned  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  their 
natural  influence,  were  very  far  from  going  the  lengths  which  the  Oame- 
ronians  and  the  more  extravagant  portion  of  the  non-conformists  under 
Charles  and  James  loudlv  demanded,  ^hey  would  listen  to  no  proposfd 
for  re-establishing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  and  tliose  who  had 
expected  to  find  in  King  William  a  zealous  Covenanted  Monarch  were  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  he  intimated,  with  the  phlegm  peculiar  to  his 
country,  his  intention  to  tolerate  all  forms  of  religion  which  were  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  principles  of  indulgence  thus  espoused 
and  gloried  in  by  the  Government,  gave  great  offence  to  the  more  violent 
party,  who  condemned  them  as  diametrically  contrary  to  Scripture;  for 
which  narrow-spirited  doctrine  they  cited  various  texts,  all,  as  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  detached  from  their  context,  and  most  of  them  derived  from 
the  charges  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  to  extir- 
pate idolaters  out  of  the  promised  land.  They  also  murmured  highly 
against  the  influence  assumed  by  secular  persons  in  exercising  the  rights 
of  patronage,  which  they  termed  a  rape  upon  the  ch^tity  of  the  Church. 
They  censured  and  condemned  as  Erastian  many  of  the  measures  by  which 
Government  after  the  Revolution  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  Church,  and  they  positively  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  until  they  should,  on  their 
part,  have  sworn  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — the  Magna  Charta, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  party,  therefore,  remained  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  and  made 
repeatea  declarations  against  defections  and  causes  of  wrath,  which,  had 
they  been  prosecuted  as  in  the  two  former  reigns,  would  hate  led  to  the 
.name  consequence  of  open  rebellion.  But  as  the  murmurers  were  allowed 
to  hold  their  meetings  uninterrupted,  and  to  testify  as  much  as  they  pleased 
against  Socinianism,  Erastianism,  and  all  the  compliances  and  detections 
of  the  time,  their  seal,  unfanned  by  persecution,  died  gradually  away,  their 
numbers  became  diminished,  and  they  sunk  into  the  scatterea  remnant  of 
serious,  scrupulous,  and  haimless  enthusiasts,  of  whom  Old  Mortality, 
whose  leeenos  have  afforded  the  groundwork  of  my  tale,  may  be  taken 
as  no  bad  representative.  But  in  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  Revolution,  the  Cameronians  continued  a  sect  strong  in  numbers, 
and  vehement  in  their  political  opinions,  whom  Government  wished  to 
discourage,  while  they  prudently  temporised  with  them.  These  men 
formed  one  violent  party  in  the  state ;  and  the  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite 
interest,  notwithstanding  their  ancient  and  national  animosity,  yet  repeat- 
«dly  endeavoured  to  intrigue  among  them,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
discontents,  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  recalling  the  Stuart  family.  The 
Revolutionary  Government,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  great 
balk  of  the  Lowland  interest,  who  were  chiefly  disposed  to  a  moderate 
presbytery,  and  formed  in  a  great  measure  the  party,  who,  in  the  foinier 
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oppMDMTe  reigns,  were  Btigmatized  bj  the  Gfuneronians  for  having  exer 
citiied  that  form  of  worship  under  the  declaration  of  Indulgence  issued  bj 
Charles  II.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland  immediately  subse* 
quent  to  the  Revolution. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  summer  evening,  that  a  stranger,  well  mounted, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  a  military  man  of  rank,  rode  down  a  wind- 
ing descent  which  terminated  in  view  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  Botfaweli 
Castle  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  winds  so  beautifully  between  the  rocks 
and  woods  to  sweep  around  the  towers  formerly  built  by  Aymer  de  Valence. 
Bothwell  Bridge  was  at  a  little  distance,  and  also  in  siglit.  The  opposite 
field,  once  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  conOict,  now  lay  as  placid  and  quiet 
as  the  surface  of  a  summer  lake.  The  trees  and  bushes,  which  grew  around 
in  romantic  variety  of  shade,  were  hardly  seen  to  stir  under  uie  influenee 
of  the  evening  breese.  The  very  murmur  of  the  river  seemed  to  soften 
itself  into  unison  with  the  stillness  of  the  scene  around. 

The  path  through  which  the  traveller  descended  was  occasionallv  shaded 
by  detached  trees  of  great  sise,  and  elsewhere  by  the  hedges  and  boughs 
of  flourishing  orchards,  now  laden  with  summer  fruits. — ^The  nearest  object 
of  conse(|uence  was  a  fiurm-house,  or  it  might  be,  the  abode  of  a  small  pro- 
prietor, situated  on  the  side  of  a  sunny  bank,  which  was  covered  by  apple 
and  pear  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  path  which  led  up  to  this  modest  man- 
sion was  a  small  cottage,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a  porter's  lodge, 
thoueh  obviously  not  designed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hut  seemed  com- 
fortable, and  more  neatly  arranged  than  is  usual  in  Scotland.  It  had  its 
little  garden,  where  some  fruit-trees  and  bushes  were  mingled  with  kitchen 
herbs ;  a  cow  and  six  sheep  fed  in  a  paddock  hard  by ;  the  cock  strutted 
and  crowed,  and  summoned  his  family  around  him  before  the  door ;  a  heap 
of  brushwood  and  turf,  neatly  made  up,  indicated  that  the  winter  fuel  was 
provided ;  and  the  thin  blue  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  etraw-boond 
chimney,  and  winded  slowly  out  from  among  the  green  trees,  showed  that 
the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made  ready.  To  complete  the 
little  scene  of  rural  peace  and  comfort,  a  girl  of  about  five  years  old  was 
fetching  water  in  a  pitcher  from  a  beautiful  fountain  of  the  purest  transpa- 
rency, which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  decayed  old  oak-tree,  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  end  of  the  cottage. 

The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  called  to  the  little  nymph,  desiring 
to  know  the  way  to  Fairy-Knowe.  The  child  set  down  her  water-pitcher, 
hardly  understanding  what  was  said  to  her,  put  her  fair  flaxen  hair  apart 
on  her  brows,  and  opened  her  round  blue  eyes  with  the  wondering,  '*  What's 
your  wuU  ?''  which  is  usually  a  peasant's  first  answer,  if  it  can  be  called 
sne,  to  all  questions  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  way  to  Fairy-*Enowe.'' 

**  Mammie,  mammie  1"  exclaimed  the  little  msUc,  running  towards  the 
door  of  the  hut,  '*  come  out  and  speak  to  the  gentleman.'' 

Her  mother  appeared, — a  handsome  young  country-woman,  to  whoss 
features,  originally  sly  and  espiegle  in  expression,  matrimony  had  given 
that  decent  matronly  air  which  peculiarly  marks  the  peasant's  wife  of  SeoV 
■and.  She  had  an  infant  in  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  she  smoothed 
lown  her  apron,  to  which  hung  a  chubby  child  of  two  ^r^ars  old.  The 
ilder  girl,  whom  the  traveller  had  first  seen,  fell  back  behind  her  mother 
AS  soon  as  she  appeared,  and  kept  that  station,  occasionally  peeping  out  to 
look  at  the  stranger. 

**  What  was  your  pleasure,  sirf"  said  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  respect- 
fbl  breedinfl|,  not  ouite  common  in  her  rank  of  life,  but  without  anytning 
resembling  forwardness. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  with  great  earnestness  for  a  moment  and  tbea 
replied,  "I  am  seeking  a  place  called  Fairy-Knowe,  and  a  man  otdle  1  Ovth 
lert  lleadrigg.    You  can  probably  direct  me  to  him?" 
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*'  It's  m^  |2;adeinan,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
**Will  YOU  flight,  sir,  and  come  into  our  puir  dwelling? — Cuddie!  Cuddici" 
—fa  white-headed  rogue  of  four  years  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hnt) — 
*'  rin  awa,  my  bonny  man,  and  tell  your  mther  a  gentleman  wants  him— 
Or  stay— Jenny,  ye  11  hae  roair  sense-— rin  to  awa  and  tell  him ;  he's  down 
at  the  Foar-a<;re8  Park. — ^Winna  ye  light  down  and  bide  a  blink,  sir  ? — Ox 
would  ye  take  a  mouthfu'  o'  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  drink  o'  ale,  till  our 

fademan  comes  ?  It's  eude  ale,  though  I  shouldna  say  sae  that  brews  It : 
ut  ploughman-lads  worlL  hard,  and  maun  hae  something  to  keep  their  hearts 
abune  by  ordinar,  sae  I  aye  pit  a  gude  gowpin  o'  maut  to  the  browst." 

As  iJbe  stranger  denned  ner  courteous  offers,  Cuddie,  the  reader's  old 
acquaintance,  made  his  appearance  in  person.  His  countenance  still  pre* 
sented  the  same  mixture  of  apparent  dullness  with  occasional  sparkles, 
which  indicated  the  craft  so  often  found  in  the  clouted  shoe.  lie  looked  on 
the  rider  as  on  one  whom  he  never  had  before  seen ;  and,  like  his  daughter 
and  wife,  opened  the  conversation  with  the  regular  query,  "  What's  your 
wull  wi'  me,  sir  ?" 

**  I  have  a  curiosity  to  ask  some  questions  about  this  country,''  said  the 
traveller,  "  and  I  was  directed  to  you  as  an  intelligent  man  who  can  answer 
them." 

'*Nae  doubt,  sir,"  said  Cuddle,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "But  I 
would  first  like  to  ken  what  sort  of  questions  they  are.  I  hae  had  sae  mony 
questions  speered  at  me  in  mv  day,  and  in  sic  queer  ways,  that  if  ye  ken'd 
a'»  ye  wadna  wonder  at  my  jalousing  a'thing  about  them.  My  mother  gar'd 
me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk  was  a  great  vex ;  then  I  behoved  to 
ieam  about  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  please  the  auld  leddy ;  and 
whiles  I  jumbled  them  thegither  and  pleased  nane  o'  them ;  and  when  I 
cam  to  man's  yestate,  cam  another  kind  o'  questioning  in  fetshion,  that  I 
liked  waur  than  Effectual  Calling ;  and  the  '  did  promise  and  vow'  of  the 
lane  were  yoked  to  the  end  o'  the  tother.  Sae  ye  see,  sir,  I  aye  like  to  hear 
questions  asked  before  I  answer  them." 

*'  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  mine,  my  good  friend ;  they  only 
relate  to  the  state  of  the  country." 

"Country?"  replied  Cuddie.  "Ou,  the  country's  weel  eneugh,  an  it 
werena  that  dour  deevi],  Claver'se  (they  ca'  him  Dundee  now),  that's  stirrine 
about  yet  in  the  Highlands,  they  say,  wi'  a'  the  Donalds,  and  Duncans,  and 
Dugalds,  that  ever  wore  bottomless  breeks,  driving  about  wi'  him,  to  set 
things  asteer  again,  now  we  hae  gotten  them  a'  reasonably  weel  settled. 
But  Mackay  wiU  pit  him  down,  there's  little  doubt  o'  that ;  he'll  gie  him 
his  fairing,  I'll  be  caution  for  it." 

"What  makes  you  so  positive  of  that,  my  friend?"  asked  the  horse^ 
man. 

"  I  heard  it  wi'  my  ain  lugs,"  answered  Cuddie,  "  foretauld  to  him  by  a 
man  that  had  been  three  hours  stane  dead,  and  came  back  to  this  earth 
again  just  to  tell  him  his  mind.    It  was  at  a  place  they  ca'  Drumshinnel." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  stranger.     "  I  can  hardly  believe  you,  my  friend.*' 

"  Ye  might  ask  my  mither,  then,  if  she  were  in  life,'^  said  Cuddie ;  *'  it 
was  her  explained  it  a'  to  me,  for  I  thought  the  man  had  only  been  wounded. 
At  ony  rate,  he  spake  of  the  casting  out  of  the  Stuarts  hj  their  very  names, 
and  the  vengeance  that  was  brewing  for  Claver'se  and  his  dragoons.  They 
sa'd  the  man  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath ;  his  brain  was  a  wee  igee,  but  he 
was  a  braw  preacher  for  a'  that." 

"  You  seem,'*  sfdd  the  stranger,  "  to  live  in  a  rich  and  peaoeftil  oountry.'' 

"  It's  no  to  i«>mpleen  o',  sir,  an  we  get  the  crap  weel  in,"  quoth  Cuddie ; 
'*  but  if  ye  had  seen  the  blude  rinnin'  as  fast  on  Uie  tap  o'  that  brigg  yonder 
48  ever  the  water  ran  below  it,  ye  wadna  hae  thought  it  sae  bonnie  a 
tfpuctacle." 

**  You  mean  the  battle  some  years  since  ?  I  was  waiting  upon  Monmouth 
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thfbfc  morning,  mj  good  friend,  and  did  see  some  part  of  the  acti^m,"  Mid 
the  stranger. 

"  Then  ye  saw  a  bonny  stour,"  said  Cuddie,  **  that  sail  serro  me  fin 
fightinff  a'  the  days  o'  my  life. — I  judged  ye  wad  be  a  trooper,  by  your  red 
pcarlet  lace-ooat  and  your  looped  hat." 

**  And  which  side  were  you  upon,  my  friend  ?"  continued  the  inquisitive 
stranger. 

'*  Aha,  lad  I"  retorted  Cuddie,  with  a  knowing  look,  or  what  he  designed 
for  such — "  there's  nae  use  in  telling  that,  unless  I  ken'd  wha  was  a^ing 


me." 


"  I  commend  your  prudence,  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  I  know  you  acted  on 
that  occasion  as  servant  to  Henry  Morton." 

**  Ay  1"  said  Cuddie,  in  surprise,  "  how  came  ye  by  that  secret?  No  that 
I  need  care  a  bodle  about  it,  tor  the  sun's  on  our  side  o'  the  hedge  now.  I 
wish  my  master  were  living  to  get  a  blink  o't." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?''  said  the  rider. 

*'  He  was  lost  in  the  vessel  gaun  to  that  weary  Hollands-clean  lost,  and 
a'body  perished,  and  my  poor  master  amang  them.  Neither  man  nor  mouse 
was  ever  heard  o'  mair."    Then  Cuddie  uttered  a  groan. 

"  You  had  some  regard  for  him,  then  ?"  continued  the  stranger. 

"How  could  I  help  it? — His  face  was  made  of  a  fiddle,  as  they  say,  for 
a'body  that  looked  on  him  liked  him.  And  a  braw  soldier  he  was.  \},  an 
ye  had  but  seen  him  down  at  the  brigg  there,  fleeing  about  like  a  fleeing 
dragon  to  gar  folk  fight  that  had  unco  little  vrill  till't.  There  vras  he  and 
that  sour  whigamore  they  ca'd  Burley^f  twa  men  could  hae  won  a  field, 
we  wadna  hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day." 

"  You  mention  Burley — Do  you  know  if  he  yet  lives  ?" 

'*  I  kenna  muckle  about  him.  Folk  say  be  was  abroad,  and  our  sufferers 
wad  h^ld  no  communion  wi'  him,  because  o'  his  having  murdered  the  arch- 
bishop. Sae  he  cam  hame  ten  times  dourer  than  ever,  and  broke  aff  wi' 
mony  o'  the  presbyterians ;  and,  at  this  last  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  could  get  nae  countenance  nor  command  for  fear  of  his  deevilish  temper, 
and  he  hasna  been  heard  of  since ;  only  some  folk  say,  that  pride  and  anger 
hae  driven  him  clean  wud." 

"  And — and,"  said  the  traveller,  after  considerable  hesitation, — "  do  you 
know  anything  of  Lord  Evandale  ?" 

"Div  I  ken  onything  o'  Lord  Evandale?  Div  I  no?  Is  not  my  young 
leddy  up  by  yonder  at  uie  house,  that's  ap  eude  as  married  to  him !" 

"  And  are  they  not  married  then  ?"  said  Sie  rider,  hastily. 

*'  No ;  only  what  they  ca'  betrothed — me  and  my  wife  were  witness— it's 
no  mony  months  bypast.  It  was  a  lang  courtship— few  folk  ken'd  the 
reason  by  Jenny  and  mysell.  But  will  ye  no  light  down  ?  I  downa  bide  to 
see  ye  sitting  up  there,  and  the  clouds  are  casting  up  thick  in  the  west  ower 
Qlasgow-ward,  and  maist  skeily  folk  think  that  bodes  rain." 

In  fact,  a  deep  black  cloud  had  already  surmounted  the  setting  sun;  a 
few  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the  murmurs  of  distant  thunder  were 
hoard. 

*'The  deil's  m  this  man,"  said  Cuddie  to  himself;  "I  wish  he  vronld 
either  light  aff  or  ride  on,  that  he  may  quarter  himsell  in  Hamilton  or  the 
shower  begin." 

But  the  rider  sate  motionless  on  his  horse  for  two  or  three  moments  after 
his  last  question,  like  one  exhausted  by  some  uncommon  effort.  At  length, 
recovering  himself,  as  if  with  a  sudden  and  painful  effort,  he  asked  Cuddie, 
*'  if  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  still  lived  ?" 

''  She  does,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  but  in  a  very  sma'  way.  ^  They  hae  been 
a  sad  changed  family  since  thae  rough  times  began;  they  hae  suffered 
enough  first  and  last — and  to  lose  the  auld  Tower,  and  a'  the  bonny  barvmy. 
snd  the  holms  that  I  hae  plenghed  sae  often,  and  the  Mains,  and  my  kaii^ 
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^ard,  that  I  said  hue  gotten  back  again,  and  a'  for  naething,  as  a  bodj  mtky 
saj,  but  just  the  want  o'  some  bits  of  sheep-skin  that  were  lost  in  the  con* 
fusion  cf  the  taking  of  Tillietudlem." 

**  I  have  heard  something  of  this/'  said  the  stranger,  deepening  his  voice, 
and  averting  his  head.  "I  have  some  interest  in  the  family,  and  vrould 
willingly  help  them  if  I  could.  Can  you  give  me  a  bed  in  your  house  to- 
night, mv  friend  V 

*'  It's  but  a  comer  of  a  place,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "  but  we'se  try,  rathei 
than  ye  suld  ride  on  in  the  rain  and  thunner ;  for,  to  be  free  wi'  ye,  sir,  1 
think  ye  seem  no  that  ower  weel." 

"  I  am  liable  to  a  disiiness,"  said  the  stranger,  **  but  it  will  soon  wear  off.^ 

**  I  ken  we  can  gie  ye  a  decent  supper,  sir,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  and  we'll  see 
about'a  bed  as  weel  as  we  can.  We  wad  be  laith  a  stranger  suld  lack  what 
we  have,  though  we  are  j imply  provided  for  in  beds  rather;  for  Jenny  has 
sae  mony  balms  (Qod  bless  them  and  her!)  that  troth  I  maun  speak  to 
Lord  Evandale  to  gie  us  a  bit  eik,  or  outshot  o'  some  sort,  to  the  onstead." 

**  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  entered  the 
house. 

"  And  ye  may  rely  on  your  naig  being  well  sorted,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  I  ken 
weel  what  belangs  to  suppering  a  horse,  and  this  is  a  very  gude  ane." 

Cuddie  took  the  horse  to  the  little  cow-house,  and  called  to  his  wife  to 
attend  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  stranger's  accommodation.  The  officer 
entered,  and  threw  himself  on  a  settle  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
carefully  turning  his  back  to  the  little  lattice  window.  Jenny  (or  Mrs.  Uead- 
rigg,  if  the  reader  pleases)  requested  him  to  lay  aside  the  cloak,  belt,  and 
flapped  hat,  which  be  wore  unon  his  joumey,  but  he  excused  himself  under 
pretence  of  feeling  cold ;  ana,  to  divert  the  time  till  Cuddie's  return,  he 
entered  into  some  chat  with  the  children,  carefully  avoiding,  during  the 
interval,  the  inquisitive  glances  of  his  landlady. 
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What  tnueic  tMra  bedim  the  eye  I 
What  deaths  we  fuflfer  ere  we  die  I 
Onr  broken  friendships  we  deplnie. 
And  loves  of  jroalh  ihat  are  no  more. 

LOOAH. 

^  Ccrnnn  soon  returned,  assuring  the  stranger,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  that 
the  horse  was  properly  suppered  up,  and  that  the  gudewife  should  make  a 
bed  up  for  him  at  the  house,  mair  purpose-like  and  comfortable  than  the 
like  o  them  could  gie  him." 

**  Are  the  family  at  the  house  ?"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  intenrupted 
and  broken  yoice. 

**No,  stir,  they're  awa  wi'  a'  the  servants; — they  keep  only  twa  now-a- 
days,  and  my  gudewife  there  has  the  keys  and  the  charge,  though  she's  no 
a  fee'd  servant.  She  has  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  family,  and  n as  a'  trust 
and  management.  If  they  were  there,  we  behoved  na  to  take  sic  freedom 
without  their  order ;  but  when  they  are  awa,  they  will  be  weel  pleased  we 
serve  a  stranger  gentleman.  Miss  Bellenden  wad  help  a'  the  naill  warld, 
an  her  power  were  as  gude  as  her  will ;  and  her  grandmother,  Leddy  Mar- 
garet, has  an  unco  respect  for  the  gentry,  and  she's  no  ill  to  the  poor  bodies 
neither    •And  now,  wife,  what  for  are  ye  no  getting  forrit  wi'  the  sowoui^" 
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*'  NeTer  mind,  lad,"  rejoined  Jenny,  "  ye  sail  hae  thism  in  gade 
ken  weel  that  ye  like  your  brose  bet. 

Guddie  fidgeted,  and  lauehed  with  a  peculiar  ezpreesion of  inielli^nee ai 
this  repartee,  which  was  followed  by  a  dialogue  of  little  eonsoouence  belwixt 
bis  wife  and  him,  in  which  the  stranger  took  no  share.  At  length  he  bq^ 
denW  interrupted  them  by  the  question-—*'  Can  you  tell  me  when  Lord  £tbd» 
dale  s  marriage  takes  place  ?" 

"  Very  soon,  we  expect,"  answered  Jenny,  before  it  was  possible  for  her 
busbana  to  reply ;  "  it  wad  hae  been  ower  afore  now,  but  for  the  death  o' 
auld  Major*  Bellenden." 

'*  The  excellent  old  man  1"  said  the  stranger ;  **  I  heard  at  Edinburgh  he 
was  no  more.    ^Yas  he  lone  ill  ?" 

"  He  couldna  be  said  to  baud  up  his  head  after  his  brother's  wife  and  his 
niece  were  turned  onto'  their  ain  house ;  and  he  had  himsell  sair  borrowing 
siller  to  stand  the  law — ^but  it  was  in  the  latter  end  o'  King  James's  day»-~ 
and  Basil  Olifant,  who  claimed  the  estate,  turned  a  papist  to  please  the  man- 
agers, and  then  naething  was  to  be  refused  him ;  sae  the  law  gaed  again 
the  leddies  at  last,  ader  they  had  foueht  a  weary  sort  o'  years  about  it ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  Major  ne'er  held  up  his  head  again.  And  then  cam 
the  pitting  awa  o'  the  Stuart  line ;  and  though  he  bfui  but  little  reason  to 
like  them,  he  couldna  brook  that,  and  it  clean  broke  the  heart  o'  him,  and 
creditors  cam  to  Cham  wood  and  cleaned  out  a'  that  was  there — he  was 
never  rich,  the  gude  auld  man,  for  he  dow'd  na  see  onybody  want" 

"  He  was  indeed,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  faltering  voice,  *'  an  admirable 
man — that  is,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  so. — So  the  ladies  were  left  withont 
fortune,  as  well  as  without  a  protector?" 

**  They  will  neither  want  tne  tane  nor  the  tother  while  Lord  Evsndale 
lives,"  said  Jenny.  '*  He  has  been  a  true  friend  in  their  grie&— E'en  to 
the  house  they  live  in  is  his  lordship's ;  and  never  man,  as  m j  auld  rade 
mother  used  to  say,  since  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  served  sae  Tang 
and  sae  sair  for  a  wife  as  gude  Lord  Evandale  has  dune." 

*'  And  why,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  Toice  that  (quivered  with  emotion, 
'*  why  was  he  not  sooner  rewarded  bv  the  object  of  his  attachment  V' 

"  Inhere  was  the  lawsuit  to  be  enaed,"  said  Jenny  readily,  **  forby  many 
other  family  arrangements." 

"  Na,  but,"  said  Guddie,  "  there  was  another  reason  forby ;  for  the  yonug 
leddy" 

"  Whisht — ^hand  your  tongue,  and  sup  your  sowens,"  said  his  wife.  "I 
see  the  gentleman's  far  frae  weel,  and  downa  eat  our  ooarse  supper.  I  wad 
kill  him  a  chicken  in  an  instant." 

"  There's  no  occasion,"  said  the  stranger ;  *'  I  shall  want  only  a  glass  of 
water,  and  to  be  left  alone." 

"  You'll  gie  yoursell  the  trouble  then  to  follow  me,"  said  Jenny,  lighting  ^ 
a  small  lantern,  "  and  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

HOuddie  also  proffered  his  assistance ;  but  his  wife  reminded  him,  **  That 
the  bairns  would  be  left  to  fight  thegither,  and  coup  ane  anither  into  the 
fire ;"  so  that  he  remained  to  take  charj^  of  the  menage. 

His  wife  led  the  way  up  a  little  winding  path,  which,  after  threadins 
some  thickets  of  sweetbrier  and  honeysuckle,  conducted  to  the  back-door  of 
a  small  garden.  Jenny  undid  the  latch,  and  they  passed  through  an  old- 
fashioned  flowergarden,  with  its  clipped  yew  hedges  and  formal  paiterrei, 
CO  a  glass-sashed  door,  which  she  opened  with  a  master-key,  and  ngfating  a 
candle,  which  she  placed  upon  a  small  work-table,  asked  pardon  for  leaviiig 
him  there  for  a  few  minutes  until  she  prepared  his  apartment.  She  did  not 
exceed  five  minutes  in  these  preparations;  but  when  she  returned,  was 
startled  to  find  that  the  stranger  had  sunk  forward  with  his  head  upon  tbr 
table,  in  what  she  at  first  apprehended  to  be  a  swoon.  As  she  advanced  to 
him,  however,  she  could  discover  by  his  shortHdrawn  aobe  that  it  was  t 
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Mm^jBT*!  of  mental  agony.  She  nmdently  drew  hack  until  he  raised  his 
Dead,  and  then  nhowing  herself,  witnout  seeming  to  have  observed  his  agi- 
mtion,  informed  him  that  his  bed  was  prepared.  The  stranger  mzed  at  her 
a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  the  sense  of  her  words.  She  repeated  them,  and 
only  bending  his  head,  as  an  indication  that  ho  understood  her,  he  entered 
the  apartment,  the  door  of  which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  a  small 
bedchamber,  nsed,  as  she  informed  him,  by  Lord  Evandale  when  a  guest  at 
Fairy-Knowe,  connecting,  on  one  side,  with  a  little  china-cabinet  which 
opened  to  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  with  a  saloon,  from  which  it  was 
only  separated  by  a  thin  wainscot  partition.  Having  wished  the  stranger 
better  health  and  good  rest,  Jenny  descended  as  speedily  as  she  could  to 
her  own  mansion. 

"  O  Cuddle !"  she  ezcliumed  to  her  helpmate  a?  she  entered,  "  I  doubt 
we're  ruined  folk  \" 

"IIow  can  that  be?  "What's  the  matter  wi'  ye?"  returned  the  imper- 
tarbed  Cuddie,  who  was  one  of  those  persons  who  do  not  easily  take  alarm 
at  anything. 

*'  Wha  d'ye  think  yon  gentleman  is  ?-— 0,  that  ever  ye  suld  hae  asked  him 
to  light  here !"  exclaimed  Jenny. 

'*  Why,  wha  the  mnckle  deil  d'je  say  he  is  ?  There's  nae  law  against 
ba.Tbounng  and  inter-communicating  now/'  said  Cuddie;  "sae,  whig  or 
lory,  what  need  we  care  wha  he  be  ?'' 

**  Ay,  but  it's  ane  will  ding  Lord  Evandale's  marriage  ajee  yet,  if  it's  no 
the  better  looked  to,"  said  Jenny  ;  "  it's  Miss  Edith's  first  joe,  your  ain  auld 
maister,  Cuddie." 

"The  deil,  woman!"  exclaimed  Cuddie,  starting  up,  "trow ye  that  I'm 
blind  ?  I  wad  hae  ken'd  Mr.  Henry  Morton  amang  a  hunder." 

"  Ay,  but,  Cuddie  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "  though  ye  are  no  blind,  ye  are 
BO  sae  notice-taking  as  I  am." 

"  Weel,  what  for  needs  ye  cast  that  up  to  me  just  now  ?  or  what  did  you 
see  about  the  man  that  was  like  our  Maister  Harry  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  ye,"  said  Jenny.  "  I  jaloused  his  keening  his  face  frae  us, 
and  speaking  wi'  a  made-like  voice,  sae  I  e'en  tried  nim  wi'  some  tales  o' 
lang  syne,  and  when  I  spoke  o'  the  brose,  ye  ken,  he  didna  just  laugh — he's 
ower  grave  for  that  now-a-days — but  he  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  ken'd 
be  took  up  what  I  said.  And  a'  his  distress  is  about  Miss  Edith's  marriage, 
and  I  ne'er  saw  a  man  mair  taen  down  wi'  true  love  in  my  days — I  might 
say  man  or  woman^-only  I  mind  how  ill  Miss  Edith  was  when  she  first  gai 
word  that  him  and  you  (ye  muckle  graceless  loon)  were  coming  against 
Tillietudlem  wi'  the  rebels. — But  whavs  the  matter  wi'  the  man  now?" 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  me,  indeed !"  said  Cuddie,  who  was  again  hastily 
nutting  on  some  of  the  garments  he  had  stripped  himself  of,  "  am  I  no  gau 
ap  this  instant  to  see  my  maister  ?" 

"Atweel,  Cuddie,  ye  are  gaun  nae  sic  gate,"  said  Jenny,  coolly  ana 
resolutely. 

"The  deil's  in  the  wife  I"  said  Cuddie;  "d'ye  think  I  am  to  be  John 
Taronon's  man,  and  maistered  by  woman  a'  the  days  o'  my  life  ?" 

"  And  whase  man  wad  ye  be  ?  And  wha  wad  ye  hae  to  maister  ye  but 
me,  Cuddie  lad  ?"  answered  Jenny.  "  I'll  gar  ye  comprehend  in  the  making 
of  a  hay-band.  Naebody  kens  that  this  young  gientleman  is  living  but  our- 
sells,  and  fra  that  he  keeps  himsell  up  sae  close,  I  am  judging  that  he's  pur- 
posing, if  he  fand  Miss  Edith  either  married,  or  just  gaun  to  be  married,  he 
wad  just  slide  awa  easy,  and  ^ie  them  nae  mair  trouble.  But  if  Miss  Edith 
ken'd  that  he  was  living,  and  if  she  were  standing  before  the  very  minister 
wi'  Lord  Evandale  when  it  was  tauld  to  her,  I'se  warrant  she  wad  sae  No 
when  she  suld  say  Yes." 

"Weel,"  replied  Cuddie,  "and  what's  my  business  wi'  that?  If  Miss 
Bdith  likes  her  auld  joe  better  than  her  new  ane,  what  for  suld  she  no  b« 
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frne  to  change  her  mind  like  other  folk? — Ye  ken,  Jenaj,  TLdlidaj  ayt 
threep8  he  had  a  promise  froe  yoursell." 

*'  Ilalliday's  a  har,  and  yeVe  naething  bat  a  eomeril  to  hearken  till  him, 
Cuddie.  And  then  for  this  leddy's  choice, — laca-arday  I  ye  may  be  sure  a' 
the  gowd  Mr.  Morton  has  is  on  the  outside  o'  his  coat,  and  how  can  he  keep 
Leddy  Margaret  and  the  youn^  leddy  V 

'*  Isna  there  Milnwood  ?"  said  Cuddie.     **  Nae  doubt,  the  auld  laird  left 
his  housekeeper  the  life-rent,  as  he  heard  nought  o'  his  nephew ;  but  it' 
but  speaking  the  auld  wife  fair,  and  they  may  a'  liye  brawly  thegitJier, 
Leddy  Margaret  and  a\*' 

"yliout  tout,  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "ye  ken  them  little  to  think  leddies  c' 
ihcir  rank  wad  set  up  house  wi'  auld  Alie  Wilson,  when  they're  maist  ower 
'oroud  to  take  favours  frae  Lord  £vandale  himselL  Na,  na,  they  maun  fol- 
low the  camp,  if  she  tak'Morton." 

'*  That  wad  sort  ill  wi'  the  auld  leddy,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie ;  '*  she 
wad  hardly  win  ower  a  long  day  in  the  baggage-wain." 

**  Then  sic  a  fly  ting  as  there  wad  be  between  them,  a'  about  whig  aad 
tory,"  continued  Jenny. 

*'  To  ]ye  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  "  the  auld  leddy's  unco  kittle  in  thae  points." 

"And  then,  Cuddie,"  continued  his  helpmate,  who  had  reserved  her 
strongest  argument  till  the  last,  **if  this  marriage  wi'  Lord  Evandale  k« 
broken  off,  what  comes  o'  our  ain  bit  free  house,  and  the  kale-yard,  and  the 
oow's  CTass  ?  I  trow  that  baith  us  and  thae  bonny  bairns  will  be  toroed  on 
the  wide  warld  I" 

Here  Jenny  began  to  whimper — Cuddie  writhed  himself  this  wayand 
that  way,  the  very  picture  of  indecision.  At  length  he  broke  out,  "  Weel, 
woman,  canna  ye  tell  us  what  we  suld  do,  without  a'  this  din  about  it?" 

**  Just  do  naething  at  a',"  said  Jenny.  "  Never  seem  to  ken  onytbing 
about  this  gentleman,  and  for  your  life  say  a  word  that  he  suld  hae  been 
here,  or  up  at  the  house  I  —  An  I  had  ken'd,  I  wad  hae  given  him  my  ain 
bed,  and  sieepit  in  the  byre,  or  he  had  gane  up  by :  but  it  canna  be  hdpit 
now.  The  neist  thing's  to  get  him  cannily  awa  the  mom,  and  I  judge  he'll 
be  in  nae  hurry  to  come  back  again." 

"My  puir  maisterl"  said  Cuddie;  "and  maun  I  no  speak  to  him, 
then  ?" 

"  For  your  life,  no,"  said  Jenny ;  "  ye're  no  obliged  to  ken  him  ;  and  I 
wadna  hae  tauld  ye,  only  I  feared  ye  wad  ken  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  sighing  neavily.  "  Tse  awa  to  pleugh  the  oaV 
field  then ;  for,  if  I  am  no  to  speak  to  him,  I  wad  rather  be  out  o'  the 
gate." 

"  Very  right,  my  dear  hinny,"  replied  Jenny ;  "  naebody  has  better  sense 
than  you  when  ye  crack  a  bit  wi'  me  ower  your  affairs,  but  ye  sold  ne'er  do 
ony thing  aff  hand  out  o'  your  ain  head." 

"  Ane  wad  think  it's  true,"  quoth  Cuddie ;  "  for  I  hae  aye  had  some  cai^ 
line  or  quean  or  another,  to  gar  me  gang  their  gate  instead  o'  my  ain. 
There  was  first  my  mither,"  he  continued,  as  he  undressed  and  tumbled 
himself  into  bed  —  "  then  there  was  Leddy  Margaret  didna  let  mc  ca'  my 
aoul  my  ain  —  then  my  mither  and  her  (quarrelled,  and  pu'ed  me  twa  ways 
at  anes,  as  if  ilk  ane  had  an  end  o'  me,  like  Punch  and  the  Deevil  rugging 
about  the  Baker  at  the  fair  —  and  now  I  hae  gotten  a  wife,"  he  murmiirea 
in  continuation,  as  he  stowed  the  blankets  around  his  person,  "  and  she's 
like  to  tiUc  the  guidinj^  o'  me  a'thegither." 

"  And  amna  I  the  best  guide  ye  ever  had  in  a'  your  life?"  said  Jenny 
as  she  closed  the  conversation  by  assuming  her  place  beside  her  husband, 
and  extinguishing  the  candle. 

Leaving  this  cuuple  to  their  repose,  we  have  next  to  inform  the  reader 
that,  early  on  the  next  morning,  two  ladies  on  horseback,  attended  by  Uieii 
servants,  arrived  at  the  Uouse  of  Fairy-Knowe,  whom,  tr)  Jenny's  utiei  oo» 
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tiuiun,  she  instantly  recognised  as  Miss  Bellenden,  and  Lady  Emily  Hamil- 
ton,  a  sister  of  Lord  Evandale. 

**  Had  I  no  better  gang  to  the  house  to  put  things  to  rights  ?"  said  Jenny, 
eonfotinded  with  this  unexpected  apparition. 

**  We  want  nothing  but  the  pass-key/'  said  Miss  Bellenden ;  **  Qudyill 
will  open  the  windows  of  the  little  parlour." 

*'  The  little  parlour's  locked,  and  the  lock's  spoiled/'  answered  Jenny 
who  recoUectea  the  local  sympathy  between  that  apartment  and  the  bed 
chamber  of  her  guest. 

"  In  the  red  parlour,  then/'  said  Miss  Bellenden,  and  rode  up  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  but  by  an  approach  different  from  that  through  which  Morton 
had  been  conducted. 

**  All  will  be  out,"  thought  Jenny,  "  unless  I  can  get  him  smuggled  ou^ 
of  the  house  the  back  way." 

80  saying,  she  sped  up  the  bank  in  great  tribulation  and  uncertainty. 

"  I  had  better  hae  saia  at  ance  there  was  a  stranger  there,"  was  her  next 
natural  reflection.  '*  But  then  they  wad  hae  been  for  asking  him  to  break- 
Cut.  "0  safe  us  I  what  wiU  I  do? — And  there's  Gudyill  walking  in  the 
firden,  too !"  she  exclaimed  internally,  on  approaching  the  wicket — **  and 
daurna  gang  in  the  back  way  till  he's  aff  the  coast  0  sirs,  what  will 
become  of  us  7" 

In  this  state  of  perplexity  she  approached  the  ci-devarU  butler,  with  the 
purpose  of  decoying  him  out  of  the  garden.  But  John  Gudyill's  temper 
was  not  improved  by  his  decline  in  rank  and  increase  in  years.  Like  many 
peeyish  people,  too,  he  seemed  to  haye  an  intuitiye  perception  as  to  what 
was  most  likely  to  tease  those  whom  he  conversed  with ;  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  ail  Jenny's  efforts  to  remove  him  from  the  garden  served  only 
to  root  him  in  it  as  fast  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  shrubs.  Unluckily, 
also,  he  had  commenced  florist  during  his  residence  at  Fairy-Knowe,  and, 
leaving  all  other  thines  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Emily's  servant,  his  first  care 
was  dedicated  to  the  flowers,  which  he  had  taken  under  his  special  protec- 
tion, and  which  he  propped,  dug,  and  watered,  prosing  all  the  while  upon 
their  respective  merits  to  poor  Jenny,  who  stood  by  him  trembling,  and 
almost  crying,  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  impatience. 

Fate  seemed  determined  to  win  a  match  against  Jenny  this  unfortunate 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  entered  the  house,  they  observed  that  the 
door  of  the  little  parlour,  the  ver^  apartment  out  of  which  she  was  desirous 
of  excluding  them  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  mom  in  which  Mor* 
ton  slept,  was  not  only  unlocked,  but  absolutely  c^ar.  Miss  Bellenden  was 
too  much  engaged  with  her  own  immediate  subjects  of  reflection  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but,  desiring  the  servant  to  open  the  win- 
dow-shutters, walked  into  the  room  along  with  her  friend. 

"He  is  not  yet  come,"  she  said.  "What  can  your  brother  possibly 
mean?  —  why  express  so  anxious  a  wish  that  we  should  meet  him  here? 
and  why  not  come  to  Castle-Dinnan,  as  he  proposed?  I  own,  my  dear 
Emily,  that,  even  en^ged  as  we  are  to  each  other,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  your  presence,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  quite  right  in  indulging 
him." 

**  Evandale  was  never  capricious,"  answered  his  sister ;  **  I  am  sure  he 
will  satisfy  us  with  his  reasons,  and  if  he  does  not,  I  will  help  you  to  scold 
him." 

"  What  I  chiefly  fear,"  said  Edith,  "  is  his  having  engaged  in  some  0/ 
the  plots  of  this  fluctuating  and  unhappy  time.  I  know  his  heart  is  with 
that  dreadful  Claverhouse  and  his  army,  and  I  believe  h(*  would  have 
Joined  them  ere  now  but  for  my  uncle's  death,  which  gave  him  so  much 
additional  trouble  on  our  account.  How  singular,  that  one  so  rational,  and 
so  deeply  s^'osible  of  the  errors  of  the  exiled  family,  should  be  ready  to  risk 
ill  for  their  teatoration  I" 
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**  WhHt  can  1  Hty  V  answered  Lady  Emily ;  "  it  is  a  point  of  honour  wiA 
£vandalo  Oar  family  have  always  been  loyal  — he  served  long  in  tha 
Quards  —  the  Viscount  of  Dundee  was  his  commaader  and  his  friend  for 
years  —  he  is  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by  many  of  his  own  relauons» 
who  set  down  his  inactivity  to  the  score  of  want  of  spirit  Yon  most  be 
aware,  my  dear  Edith,  how  often  family  connexions,  and  o&rjy  predileey 
tions,  influence  our  actions  more  than  abstract  arguments.  But  I  tmst 
Evandalti  will  continue  quiet,  —  though,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  belioTe  yon  art 
the  only  one  who  can  keep  him  so." 

"  And  how  is  it  in  my  power  ?"  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

**  You  can  furnish  him  with  the  Scriptural  apology  for  not  goinr  ibrtii 
with  the  host,  —  *  he  has  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  cannot  come.  " 

'*  I  have  promised,"  said  Edith,  in  a  faint  voice ;  "  but  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  urged  on  the  score  of  time." 

"  >fay,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  I  will  leave  Evandale  (and  here  he  comes)  to 
plead  his  own  cause." 

**  Stay,  stay,  for  God's  sake !"  said  Edith,  endeavouring  to  detain  her. 

"  Not  I,  not  I,"  said  the  young  lady,  making  her  escape,  "  the  third 
person  makes  a  silly  figure  on  such  occasions.  When  yon  want  me  for 
Dreakfast,  I  will  be  found  in  the  willow-walk  by  the  river. 

As  she  tripped  out  of  the  room,  Lord  Evandale  entered — "  Oood-morrow, 
brother,  and  good-by  till  breakfast-time,"  said  the  lively  young  lady ;  "  I 
trust  you  will  give  Miss  Bellenden  some  good  reasons  for  disturbing  her 
rest  so  early  in  the  morning." 

And  so  saying,  she  lefl  them  together,  without  waiting  a  reply. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,"  said  EdiUi,  "  may  I  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of 
your  singular  request  to  meet  you  here  at  so  early  an  hour  7" 

She  was  about  to  add,  that  she  hardly  felt  herself  excusable  in  having 
complied  with  it ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  she 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  singular  and  agitated  expression  of  his  connti^ 
nance,  and  interrupted  herself  to  exclaim — *'For  God's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  have  gained  a  great  and  most  decisive 
victory  near  Blair  of  Athole;  but,  alasf  my  galLint  friend.  Lord  Dun- 
dee"  

"  Has  fallen  ?"  said  Edith,  anticipating  the  rest  of  his  tidings. 

**  True — most  true — he  has  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and  not  a  man 
remains  of  talents  and  influence  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  loss  in  King  James's 
service.  This,  Edith,  is  no  time  for  temporising  with  our  duty.  I  have 
given  directions  to  raise  my  followers,  and  I  must  take  leave  of  you  this 
evening." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Edith :  "  your  life  is  essential 
to  your  friends ;  do  not  throw  it  away  in  an  adventure  so  rash.  What  can 
your  single  arm,  and  the  few  tenants  or  servants  who  might  follow  yea, 
do  against  the  force  of  almost  all  Scotland,  the  Highland  clans  only  ex* 
cepted  ?" 

**  Listen  to  me,  Edith,"  said  Lord  Evandale.  "  I  am  not  so  rash  as  yoii 
may  suppose  me,  nor  are  my  present  motives  of  such  light  importance  as 
to  affect  only  those  personally  dependent  on  myself.  The  Life-Guards,  with 
whom  I  served  so  long,  although  new-modelled  and  new-officered  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  retain  a  predilection  for  the  cause  of  their  rightful  mas- 
ter ;  and" — (and  here  he  whispered  as  if  he  feared  even  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  had  ears) — '*  when  my  foot  is  known  to  be  in  the  stirrup,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  have  sworn  to  renounce  the  usurper's  service,  and 
fight  under  my  orders.  They  delayed  only  till  Dundee  should  descend  into 
thj  Lowlands ; — but,  since  he  is  no  more,  which  of  his  successors  dare  taks 
that  decisive  #tep,  unless  encouraged  by  the  troops  declaring  themselves! 
Meantime  the  xeai  cf  the  soldiers  will  die  away.    I  must  bring  them  u» » 
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decision  whilo  their  hearts  are  glowing  with  the  victory  their  old  l^  ler  has 
obtained,  and  burning  to  avenge  his  untimely  death." 

**  And  will  you,  on  the  faith  of  such  men  as  you  know  tiiese  soldiers  to 
be,"  said  Edith,  "  take  a  part  of  such  dreadful  moment  7" 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Evandaie — "  I  must ;  my  honour  and  loyalty  are  both 
pledged  fur  it." 

'*  And  all  for  the  sake,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "  of  a  prince,  whose 
measures,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  no  one  could  condemn  more  thaa 
Lord  Evandaie  7" 

"  Most  true,"  replied  Lord  Evandaie ;  ''  and  as  I  resented,  even  during 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  his  innovations  on  church  and  state,  like  a  fre» 
bom  subject^  I  am  determined  I  will  assert  his  real  rights  when  he  is  in 
adversity,  like  a  loyal  one.  Let  courtiers  and  sycophants  flatter  power  and 
desert  misfortune ;  I  will  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other." 

'*  And  if  you  are  determined  to  act  what  my  feeble  iudgment  must  still 
term  rashly,  why  give  yourself  the  pain  of  this  untimely  meeting  ?" 

**  Were  it  not '  nough  to  answer,"  said  Lord  Evandaie,  "  that,  ere  rushing 
on  battle,  I  wished  to  bid  adieu  to  my  betrothed  bride  7 — Surely  it  is  judg- 
ing coldly  of  my  feelings,  and  showing  too  plainly  the  indifference  of  your 
own,  to  question  my  motive  for  a  request  so  natural." 

"  But  why  in  this  place,  my  lord  7"  said  Edith,  —  **  and  why  with  such 
peculiar  circumstances  of  mystery  7" 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  putting  a  letter  into  her  hand,  '*  I  have  yet  another 
request,  which  I  dare  hardly  proffer,  even  when  prefaced  by  these  creden- 
tials." 

In  haste  and  terror  Edith  glanced  over  the  letter,  which  was  from  her 
grandmother. 

'*  Mv  dearest  childe,"  such  was  its  tenor  in  style  and  spelling,  **  I  never 
more  deeply  regretted  the  reumatizm,  which  disqualified  me  from  riding  on 
horseback,  than  at  this  present  writing,  when  I  would  most  have  wished  to 
be  where  this  paper  will  soon  be,  that  is  at  Fairy-Knowe,  with  my  poor 
dear  Willie's  only  child.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  I  should  not  be  with 
lier,  which  I  conclude  to  be  the  case,  as  much  for  the  pain  I  now  suffer,  as 
because  it  hath  now  not  given  way  either  to  cammomile  poultices  or  to  de- 
cozion  of  wild  mustard,  wherewith  I  have  often  relieved  others.  There- 
fore, I  must  tell  vou,  by  writing  instead  of  word  of  mouth,  that,  as  my 
young  Lord  Evandaie  is  called  to  the  present  campaign,  both  by  his  honour 
and  his  duty,  he  hath  earnestly  solicited  me  that  the  bonds  of  holy  matri* 
mony  be  knitted  before  his  departure  to  the  wars  between  you  and  him,  in 
implement  of  the  indenture  formerly  entered  into  for  that  effeck,  whereun- 
till,  as  I  see  no  raisonable  objeziun,  so  I  trust  that  you,  who  have  been 
always  a  good  and  obedient  childe,  will  not  devize  any  which  has  less  than 
raison.  It  is  trew  that  the  contrax  of  our  house  have  heretofore  been  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  more  befitting  our  Rank,  and  not  in  private,  and  with 
few  witnesses,  as  a  thing  done  in  a  corner.  But  it  has  been  Heaven's  own 
free-will,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kingdom  where  we  live,  to  take  away  from 
us  our  estate,  and  from  the  King  his  throne.  Yet  1  trust  lie  will  yet  re- 
store the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  turn  his  heart  to  the  true  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  faith,  which  I  have  the  better  right  to  expect  to  see  even 
with  my  old  eyes,  as  I  have  beheld  the  royal  family  when  they  were  strug- 
gling as  sorely  with  masterful  usurpers  and  rebels  as  they  are  now ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memory, 
honoured  our  poor  house  of  Tillietudlem,  by  taking  his  disjune  therein," 
&c.  &c,  &c. 

We  will  not  abuse  the  reader's  patience  by  quoting  more  of  Lady  Marga 
ret's  prolix  epistle  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  closed  bv  laying  her  comoiandi 
on  her  grandchild  to  consent  to  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage  without 
loss  of  time. 

2t2 
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^  I  uerer  thoaeht  till  this  instant,"  said  Edith,  dropping  the  lettei  froni 
her  hand,  "  that  Lord  Erandale  woold  have  acted  uneeneronsly/' 

'*  Ungenerously,  Edith  I"  replied  her  lover.  "  And  how  ean  yon  apply 
such  a  term  to  my  desire  to  call  you  mine,  ere  I  part  from  yon  pernapc 
forever?" 

"  Lord  Evandale  ought  to  have  rememhered,"  stud  Edith, ''  that  when  lus 
perseverance,  and,  I  must  add,  a  due  sense  of  his  merit  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions we  owed  him,  wrung  from  me  a  slow  consent  that  I  would  one  day 
comply  with  his  wishes,  I  made  it  my  condition,  that  I  should  not  be  pressed 
to  a  hasty  accomplishment  of  m;^  promise ;  and  now  he  avails  himself  of 
his  interest  with  my  only  remaining  relative,  to  hurry  me  with  precipitate 
ftnd  even  indelicate  importunity.  There  is  more  selfishness  than  generosi^, 
my  lord,  in  such  eager  and  urgent  solicitation." 

Lord  Evandale,  evidently  much  hurt,  took  two  or  three  turns  through  the 
apartment  ere  he  replied  to  this  accusation ;  at  length  he  spoke — **  I  should 
have  escaped  this  painful  charee,  durst  I  at  once  have  mentioned  to  Miss 
Bellenden  my  principal  reason  for  urging  this  request  It  is  one  which  she 
will  probably  aespise  on  her  own  account,  but  which  ought  to  weigh  with 
her  tor  the  sake  of  I^uiy  Margaret.  My  death  in  battle  must  give  my 
whole  estate  to  my  heirs  of  entail ;  my  forfeiture  as  a  traitor,  by  the  usurp- 
ing Government,  may  vest  it  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  some  Dutch  w- 
Tourite.  In  either  case,  my  venerable  friend  and  betrothed  bride  must 
remain  unprotected  and  in  ]>overty. — Vested  with  the  rights  and  provisions 
of  Lady  Evandale,  Edith  will  find,  in  the  power  of  supporting  her  aged 

J>arent,  some  consolation  for  having  condescended  to  share  the  titles  and 
brtunes  of  one  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  worthy  of  her." 

Edith  was  struck  dumb  by  an  argument  which  she  had  not  expected,  and 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Lord  Evandale's  suit  was  urged  with 
delicacy  as  well  as  with  consideration. 

*'  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  such  is  the  waywardness  with  which  my  heart 
reverts  to  former  times,  that  I  cannot"  (she  burst  into  tears)  "  suppress  a 
degree  of  ominous  reluctance  at  fulfilling  my  engagement  upon  such  a 
brief  summons." 

*^*  We  have  already  fully  considered  this  painful  subject,"  said  Lord  Evan- 
dale  ;  "  and  I  hoped,  my  dear  Edith,  your  own  inquiries,  as  weL  as  mine, 
had  fully  convinced  you  that  these  regrets  were  fruitless." 

'* Fruitless  indeed!"  said  Edith,  wiUi  a  deep  sigh,  which,  as  if  by  an  un- 
expected echo,  was  repeated  from  the  adjoining  apartment.  Miss  Bellenden 
started  at  the  sound,  and  scarcely  composed  herself  upon  Lord  Evandale's 
assurances,  that  she  had  heard  but  the  echo  of  her  own  respiration. 

"  It  sounded  strangely  distinct,"  she  said,  "  and  almost  ominous ;  but  my 
feelings  are  so  harassed  that  the  slightest  trifle  agitates  them." 

Lord  Evandale  eagerly  attempted  to  soothe  her  alarm,  and  reconcile  her 
to  a  measure,  which,  however  hasty,  appeared  to  him  the  onljr  means  by 
which  he  could  secure  her  independence.  He  urged  his  claim  in  virtue  of 
the  contract,  her  grandmothers  wish  and  command,  the  propriety  of  in- 
suring her  comfort  and  independence,  and  touched  lightly  on  his  own  long 
attachment,  which  he  had  evinced  by  so  many  and  such  various  services 
These  Edith  felt  the  more,  the  less  they  were  insisted  upon ;  and  at  length, 
as  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  his  ardour,  excepting  a  causeless  reluctance^ 
which  she  herself  was  ashamed  to  oppose  against  so  much  generosity,  she 
was  compelled  to  rest  upon  the  impossibility  of  having  the  ceremony  per* 
formed  upon  such  hasty  notice,  at  such  a  time  and  place.  But  for  all  this 
Lord  Evandale  was  prepared,  and  he^  explained,  with  joyful  alacrity,  that 
the  former  chaplain  of  his  regiment  was  in  attendance  at  the  Lodge  with  a 
faithful  domestic,  once  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  same  corps ;  that 
^is  sister  was  also  possessed  of  the  secret;  and  that  II<^rig^  and  ni?  wile 
might  be  added  to  the  list  of  witnesses,  if  agreeable  t)  Miss  Bel)oiic\eii 
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A.S  to  the  place,  he  had  chosen  it  on  very  purpose.  The  marriage  was  f* 
remain  a  secret,  since  Lord  Evandale  was  to  dfepart  in  disfrnise  very  soor 
after  it  was  solemnised  —  a  circumstance  whicn,  had  their  union  been 
public,  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  Government,  at' 
being  altogether  unaccountable,  unless  from  his  being  engaged  in  somd 
dangerous  design.  Uaving  hastily  urged  these  motives  and  explained  hiii 
arrangements,  be  ran,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  to  summon  his  sister 
to  attend  his  bride,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the  other  persons  whose 
presence  was  necessary. 

When  Lady  Emily  arrived,  she  found  her  friend  in- an  a^ny  of  tears,  of 
which  she  was  at  some  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason,  being  one  of  those 
damsels  who  think  there  is  nothing  either  wonderful  or  terrible  in  matri- 
mony, and  joining  with  most  who  knew  him  in  thinking,  that  it  could  not 
be  rendered  peculiarly  alarming  by  Lord  Evandale  being  the  bridegroom. 
Influenced  by  these  feelings,  she  exhausted  in  succession  all  the  usual  ar- 
guments for  courage,  and  all  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
ordinarily  employed  on  such  occasions.  But  when  Lady  Emily  ll^held  her 
future  sister-in-law  deaf  to  all  those  ordinary  topics  of  consolation  —  when 
she  beheld  tears  follow  fast  and  without  intermission  down  cheeks  as  pale 
as  marble  —  when  she  felt  that  the  hand  which  she  pressed  in  order  to 
enforce  her  arguments  turned  cold  within  her  grasp,  and  lay,  like  that  of  a 
corpse,  insensiole  and  unresponsive  to  her  caresses,  her  feelings  of  sympa- 
thy gave  way  to  those  of  hurt  pride  and  pettish  displeasure. 

''Imust  own,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  something  at  a  loss  to  understand 
all  this.  Miss  Bellenden.  Months  have  passed  since  you  agreed  to  marry 
my  brother,  and  you  have  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement 
from  one  period  to  another,  as  if  you  had  to  avoid  some  dishonourable  or 
highly  disagreeable  connexion.  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Lord  Evandale, 
that  be  will  seek  no  woman's  hand  against  her  inclination ;  and,  though 
his  sister,  I  may  boldly  say  that  he  does  not  need  to  urge  any  lady  further 
than  her  inclinations  carry  her.  You  will  forgive  me.  Miss  iEellenden ;  but 
your  present  distress  augurs  ill  for  my  brother's  future  happiness,  and  I 
must  needs  say  that  he  does  not  merit  all  these  expressions  of  dislike  and 
dolour,  and  that  they  seem  an  odd  ret4irn  for  an  attachment  which  he  has 
manifested  so  long,  and  in  so  many  ways." 

"  You  are  right.  Lady  Emily,"  said  Edith,  drying  her  eyes,  and  endear 
▼curing  to  resume  her  natural  manner,  though  still  betrayed  by  her  falter- 
ing voice  and  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  —  ''you  are  quite  right  —  Lord 
Evandale  merits  such  usage  from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  her  whom  he  has 
honoured  with  his  regard.  But  if  I  have  given  way,  for  the  last  time,  to  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  burst  of  feeling,  it  is  my  consolation,  Lady  Emily, 
that  your  brother  knows  the  cause ;  that  I  have  nid  nothing  from  him,  and 
that  be  at  least  is  not  apprehensive  of  finding  in  Edith  Bellenden  a  wife 
undeserving  of  his  affection.  But  still  you  are  right,  and  I  merit  your  cen> 
ure  for  indulging  for  a  moment  fruitless  regret  and  painful  remembrances. 
It  shall  be  so  no  longer :  my  lot  is  cast  with  Evandale,  and  with  him  I  am 
resolved  to  bear  it.  Nothing  shall  in  future  occur  to  excite  his  complaints, 
or  the  resentment  of  his  relations ;  no  idle  recollections  of  other  days  shaL 
mtervene  to  prevent  the  zealous  and  affectionate  discharge  of  my  duty ;  no 
vain  illusions  recall  the  memory  of  other  days" 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  before 
been  hidden  by  her  hand,  to  the  latticed  window  of  her  apartment,  which 
was  partly  open,  uttered  a  dismal  shriek,  and  fainted.  Lady  Emily  turned 
her  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  but  saw  only  the  shadow  of  a  man,  which 
seemed  tu  disappear  from  the  window,  and,  terrified  more  by  the  state  of 
Edith  than  bv  the  apparition  she  had  herself  witnessed,  she  uttered  shriek 
upon  bhriek  {c^r  assistance.  Her  brother  soon  arrived  with  the  chaplair 
ajid  '^cnny  Dennison,  but  strong  and  vigorous  remedies  were  necessary  ert 
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they  U/uli  rr-mll  Min  Bellenden  to  sense  and  motion.  £TeD  then  her  ka- 
i^aiiffd  was  wild  and  inooherent. 

"i'ress  me  no  farther/'  she  said  to  Lord  Evandale;  "it  cannot  be  — 
Hearen  and  earth  —  the  Hvine  and  the  dead,  have  Icaj^ed  themselTef 
against  this  ill-omened  nnion.  Take  all  I  can  give — my  sisterly  r^ard  — 
my  devoted  friendship.  I  will  Iots  you  as  a  sister,  and  serre  yon  as  a 
bondswoman,  but  never  speak  to  me  more  of  marriage." 

The  astonishment  of  Lord  Evandale  may  easily  be  conceived. 

"Emily/'  he  said  to  his  sister,  "this  is  your  doing  —  I  was  aocnrsed 
when  I  thought  of  bringing  yon  here  —  some  of  your  confounded  folly  has 
driven  her  mad !" 

"On  mv  word,  brofher,"  answered  Lady  Emily,  "jron're  suflEcient  to 
drive  all  the  women  in  Scotland  mad.  Because  your  mistress  seems  much 
disposed  to  jilt  you,  you  quarrel  with  your  sister,  who  has  been  arguing  in 
your  cause,  and  had  brought  her  to  a  quiet  hearing,  when,  all  of  a  sudaen, 
a  man  looked  in  at  a  window,  whom  her  crazed  sensibility  mistook  either 
for  you  or  some  one  else,  and  has  treatod  us  gratis  with  an  excellent  tragic 


scene." 


<« 


What  man  7  What  window  7"  said  Lord  Evandale,  in  imjKitient  displea- 
sure. "  Miss  Bellenden  is  incapable  of  trifling  with  me ;  —  and  yet  what 
else  could  have" 

"  Hush !  hush  I''  said  Jenny,  whose  interest  lay  particularly  is  «hifting 
further  inquiry ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  speak  low,  for  my  lady  be- 
gins to  recover." 

Edith  was  no  sooner  somewhat  restored  to  herself  than  she  begged,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  to  be  left  alone  with  Lord  Evandale.  All  retreated,  —  Jenny 
with  her  usual  air  of  officious  simplicity  —  Lady  Emily  and  the  chaplain 
with  that  of  awakened  curiosity.  No  sooner  had  they  left  the  apartment, 
than  Edith  beckoned  Lord  Evandale  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  couch ;  her 
next  motion  was  to  take  his  hand,  in  spite  of  his  surprised  resistance,  to 
her  lips ;  her  last  was  to  sink  from  her  seat  and  to  clasp  his  knees. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord !"  she  exclaimed  —  "  Forgive  me !  —  I  must  deal 
most  untruly  by  you,  and  break  a  solemn  engsgement.  You  have  my 
friendship,  my  highest  regard,  my  most  sincere  gratitude  —  You  have  more ; 
you  have  my  word  and  my  faith  —  But  0,  forgive  me,  for  the  fault  is  not 
mine — you  have  not  my  love,  and  I  cannot  marry  you  without  a  sin!" 

"  You  dream,  my  dearest  Edith  T'  said  Evandale,  perplexed  in  the  utmost 
degree, — "  you  l<^t  your  imagination  beguile  you.  This  is  but  some  delu- 
sion of  an  over-sensitive  mind ; — ^the  person  whom  you  preferred  to  me  has 
been  long  in  a  better  world,  where  JTOur  unavailing  regret  cannot  follow 
him,  or,  if  it  could,  would  only  diminish  his  happiness." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Lord  Evandale,"  said  Eaith,  solemnly.  "  I  am  not 
a  sleep-walker,  or  a  mad-woman.  No — I  could  not  have  believed  from  any 
one  what  I  have  seen.  But  having  seen  him,  I  must  believe  mine  own 
eyes." 

*'  Seen  him  /—seen  whom  ?"  asked  Lord  Evandale,  in  great  anxiety. 

"  Henry  Morton,"  replied  Edith,  uttering  these  two  words  as  if  they  were 
her  last,  and  very  nearly  fainting  when  she  had  done  so. 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  you  treat  me  like  a  fool  or  a  child. 
If  you  repent  your  engagement  to  me,"  he  continued,  indignantly,  "  I  am 
not  a  man  to  enforce  it  against  your  inclination ;  but  deal  with  me  as  a  man, 
and  forbear  this  trifling." 

lie  was  about  to  go  on,  when  he  perceived,  from  her  quiverinz  eye  and 
pallid  chiiek,  that  nothing  less  than  imposture  was  intended,  and  that  by 
whatever  means  her  imagination  had  been  so  impressed,  it  was  really  dis- 
turbed by  unaflected  awe  and  terror.  He  changed  his  tone,  and  exerted 
all  his  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  extract  from  her  tli^  seor^ 
Dans'-  of  such  t^error. 
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*'I  saw  him!"  she  repeated — "I  saw  Henry  Morton  stand  at  that  window 
and  look  into  the  apartment  at  the  moment  I  was  on  the  point  of  abjurin/^ 
bim  for  ever.  His  face  was  darker,  thinner,  and  paler  than  it  was  wont  to 
be ;  his  dress  was  a  horseman's  cloak,  and  hat  looped  down  over  his  face . 
his  expression  was  like  that  he  wore  on  that  dreadful  morning  when  he 
was  examined  hv  Claverhouse  at  Tillietudlem.  Ask  your  sister,  ask  Ladj 
Emily,  if  she  did  not  see  him  as  well  as  I. — I  know  what  has  called  him  up 
— ^he  came  to  upbraid  me,  that,  while  my  heart  was  with  him  in  the  deep 
and  dead  sea,  I  was  about  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  My  lord,  it  is  ended 
between  you  and  me — be  the  consequences  what  they  will,  she  cannot  marry, 
whose  union  disturbs  the  repose  of  the  dead."* 

**  Good  heaven !"  said  £vandale,  as  he  paced  the  room,  half  mad  himself 
with  surprise  and  vexation — *'  her  fine  understanding  must  be  totally  over> 
thrown,  and  that  by  the  effort  which  she  has  made  to  comply  with  my  ill- 
timed,  though  well-meant  request.  Without  rest  and  attention  her  health 
is  ruined  for  ever.-' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ualliday,  who  had  been  Lord  Evan- 
dale's  principal  personal  attendant  since  they  both  left  the  Guards  on  the 
Revolution,  stumbled  into  the  room  with  a  countenance  as  pale  and  ghastly 
as  terror  could  paint  it. 

*  This  innident  m  taken  fWim  m  utorr  in  the  Hiitorjr  of  Apparitions  written  hy  Daniel  Defoe,  under  the  u 
■ampd  name  of  Mortnn  I'o  Mbridire  the  nHrmtlTe  we  are  under  the  neoewtf  «f  omittinft  nutnj  of  thoee  par 
tieular  circumstances  which  cive  the  fictions  of  this  ni<Mt  incenioas  aathur  such  a  lively  nir  of  truth. 

A  KentleoMn  married  n  lady  <»f  family  and  fiirtune.and  had  one  son  hy  iter,  after  w()ich  the  lady  died.  The 
widower  afterwards  united  hlniiielf  in  a  second  marria^ ;  and  his  wife  proved  such  a  very  stepmother  to  iha 
heir  of  the  first  marriage,  that,  diMcoiitenied  with  his  sitnation,  he  left  his  faiherN  house,  and  set  out  on  di» 
lant  travels.  His  fialter  heard  fmm  hioi  occasionally,  and  the  ynuui^  nun  Air  Kome  lime  drew  regularly  for 
certain  allowances  which  were  aetiled  upon  him.  At  leiutth,  owiii|e  to  the  instigation  uf  his  niother-iii>law, 
Qoa  of  his  draoKhis  was  refused,  and  the  hill  returned  dixhonoored. 

After  receiving  this  aflront,  the  youth  drew  no  bills,  and  wnite  no  more  letters,  nor  did  his  father  know  in 
what  part  i>f  the  world  he  was  I'he  stepmother  seized  the  opportuniiy  to  represent  (he  younf  man  as  de- 
eeaaeu.  and  to  nree  her  hoshand  to  settle  nis  estate  anew  upon  her  children,  of  wh(mi  she  had  iceveral.  The 
lather  for  a  lenfrth  uf  lime  positively  refused  to  disiuherit  his  son,  convinced  as  he  was,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  was  still  alive 

At  lenrth.  worn  out  hy  his  wife's  importunities,  he  asrced  to  exeente  the  new  deeds,  if  his  son  did  not  r»- 
tam  within  a  year. 

Dnrinsr  the  interval,  there  were  many  violent  disputes  between  the  husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  trf 
the  family  Mttlements.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  ihene  alierraticina,  the  lady  was  startled  by  seeiiK;;  a  hand  at  a 
C8aem«ni  of  the  window :  bnt  as  the  iron  hasps,  nccttrdin?  to  the  ancient  fitshion,  fiutened  in  the  inside,  the 
hand  seemed  to  eawiy  the  fastenings,  and  heimt  unable  to  undo  ibem.  was  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
lady,  frtrKettinr  the  quarrel  with  tier  husband,  ezrloimed  that  them  was  some  one  in  the  garden.  Tiia  hua> 
baud  rushed  out,  hot  could  find  no  trace  of  an  intruder,  wliile  the  walls  of  the  earden  seemed  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  such  to  have  maile  his  escape.  He  therefore  taxed  his  wiife  with  haviiw  funcied  that 
whii4i  she  sumxised  she  saw.  She  maintained  the  accuncy  nf  her  siKhi ;  on  which  her  hustiand  observed, 
that  it  must  nave  been  the  devil,  who  was  apt  to  haunt  thiioe  who  had  evil  consciences.  This  tart  remark 
brought  back  the  matrimonial  dialoffiie  to  its  orimnal  current.  **  It  was  no  devil."  said  the  lady,  "but  tha 
ghoift  of  your  son  amie  to  tell  you  he  is  dead.  aiHl  that  you  mny  give  vour  estate  to  your  bastards,  since  yon 
vrill  not  settle  it  on  the  lawful  heirs  "—"  It  was  my  son.''^s;iid  he,  "  come  to  iell  ine  that  he  is  alive,  and  ask 
yon  how  yon  ean  be  such  a  devil  as  to  urge  me  to  disinheri:  hiin  ;'*  with  that  he  bUrted  up  and  exclaimed, 
**  Alexander,  Alexander!  if  you  are  ahve,  show  yourself,  and  di*  nut  let  me  be  insulted  every  day  wiih  being 
toU  you  are  dead.** 

At  these  words,  the  easement  which  the  hand  had  been  seen  at  opened  of  itself,  and  his  son  Alexandoi 
looked  in  with  a  full  face,  and,  staring  directly  on  the  mother  wuh  an  angry  oountenanoe  cried.  **  Here  l" 
and  then  vanished  in  a  moment. 

Tlie  lady.  ih«Mjgh  much  frightened  at  the  apparition,  had  wit  enough  to  make  it  serve  her  own  piirp«*se . 
for.  ns  the  spectre  appeared  at  her  httsbandVi  summnus.  she  made  aflitlavic  that  he  had  a  faintJiar  spirit  who 
appeured  when  he  called  it.  To  eacapa  from  this  discreditable  charge,  the  piMir  hunbund  a^eed  to  make  liif 
new  aeitlement  of  the  estute  in  the  tenna  demanded  by  the  unreasonable  Indy. 

A  meeting  uf  friends  was  held  for  that  purpnee,  the  new  dceil  was  executed,  and  the  wife  was  about  la 
•anopi  the  jtirmer  settlem«*nt  bv  tearing  the  seal,  when  on  a  sudden  they  beard  a  runhiiig  ni>i.se  in  the  parloui 
in  wliieh  they  sat.  as  if  wmiething  had  come  in  at  the  diair  of  tiie  room  which  opened  from  the  hall  and  then 
liad  gone  thrnngh  the  mom  townnls  the  warden  dour,  which  was  shut ;  they  were  all  surprised  at  it,  for  U.M 
sound  was  vei^  distinct,  but  they  saw  nothinc. 

litis  rather  internipted  the  bd«iness  nf  the  raee'ina.  hut  the  perseverine  lady  brought  them  back  to  it.  "I 
am  not  frightened."  said  she,  ** not  1.— Ci>me,"  said  >ihe  ru  her  huxbnnd,  hauchtily,  "I'll  cnncel  the  old  writ- 
ings if  fiMfty  devils  were  in  the  room :"  with  that  she  took  up  one  of  the  deeds,  and  %vae  about  to  tear  off  tha 
seal.  Bat  the  donbLf-vimger,  or  Rktoiom,  of  Alexander,  was  as  pertinacious  in  guarding  tiM  nghts  of  his  pri»- 
cipnl,  as  his  stepmother  in  iuvail:ng  them. 

lite  same  moment  she  miMed  tha  paper  tr  destroy  it.  the  casement  flew  open,  though  it  was  fast  m  the 
nskle  Just  as  it  was  before,  and  the  snadtiw  of  a  body  was  seen  as  standing  in  the  garden  without,  the  face 
fookiiig  into  the  mom.  and  staring  directly  at  the  woman  with  a  stern  iumI  aniry  cnuntenancse.  "  Hold  !** 
sakl  the  spectre,  as  if  s|ie:iking  to  the  lady,  and  imniediately  closed  the  window  and  vanished.  After  this 
■eoond  inlemiption,  the  new  settlement  was  cancelled  by  the  consent  of  nil  ronrertied,  and  .Alex.inder.  in 
about  four  or  five  iminihs  after,  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  to  which  he  had  gone  four  years  before  from 
I^Nidim  in-a  Portnguese  ship.  He  ci>uld  give  no  explanation  of  what  had  happened,  excepting  tiiat  he  dreamed 
kw  laihar  had  wittieo  him  aa  angry  latter,  ihrvateninf  to  disinherit  him.  —  The  msionf  »•«  Rei.Ut^^  ArP» 
,c«ep.viii. 
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"WLat  fs  the  matter  next,  Ifalliday?"  cried  his  master,  starting  uy 
"Any  dia^overy  of  the" 

lie  bad  just  recollection  sufficient  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  the  doa 
gerous  sentence. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Halliday,  "  it  is  not  that,  nor  anything  like  that ;  hut  a 
have  seen  a  ehost !" 

*'  A  ghost!  you  eternal  idiot  1"  said  Lord  Evandale,  forced  altogether  out 
of  his  patience.  "  Has  all  mankind  sworn  to  go  mad  in  order  to  drive  me 
•0? — What  ghost,  you  simpleton?" 

**  The  ghost  of  Henry  Morton,  the  whig  captain  at  Both  well  Bridge," 
replied  Ilalliday.  "  He  passed  hy  me  like  a  fire-flaught  when  I  was  in  the 
garden  I" 

^*  This  is  mid-summer  madness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  or  there  is  some 
strange  ▼illany  afloat.  — Jenny,  attend  your  lady  to  her  chamber,  while  I 
endeavour  to  find  a  clew  to  all  this." 

But  Lord  Evandale's  inquiries  were  in  vain.  Jenny,  who  might  have 
given  (had  she  chosen)  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  had  an  interest  to 
leave  tlie  matter  in  darkness ;  and  interest  was  a  matter  which  now  weighed 

Erincipally  with  Jenny,  since  the  possession  of  an  active  and  affectionate 
usband  m  her  own  proper  right  had  altogether  allayed  her  spirit  of  co- 
quetry. She  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  first  moments  of  confusion 
hastily  to  remove  all  traces  of  any  one  having  slept  in  the  apartment  ad- 
joining to  the  parlour,  and  even  to  erase  the  mark  of  footsteps  beneath  the 
window  througn. which  she  conjectured  Morton's  face  had  been  seen,  while 
attempting,  ere  he  left  the  garden,  to  gain  one  look  at  her  whom  he  had  so 
long  loved,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  losing  for  ever.  That  he  had 
passed  Halliday  in  the  garden  was  equally  clear ;  and  she  learned  from  her 
elder  boy,  whom  she  had  employed  to  have  the  stranger's  horse  saddled  and 
ready  for  his  departure,  that  he  had  rushed  into  the  stable,  thrown  the 
chiki  a  bnjad  gold  piece,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  had  ridden  with  fearful 
rapidity  down  towards  the  Clyde.  The  secret  was,  therefore,  in  their  own 
family,  and  Jenny  was  resolved  it  should  remain  so. 

"  For,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  although  her  lady  and  Halliday  ken'd  Mr. 
Morton  by  broad  daylight,  that  was  nae  reason  I  suld  own  to  kenning  him 
in  the  gloaming  and  by  candlelight,  and  him  keeping  his  face  frae  Caddie 
and  me  a'  the  time." 

So  she  stood  resolutely  upon  the  negative  when  examined  by  Lord  Evan- 
dale.  As  for  Halliday,  he  could  only  say,  that  as  he  entered  the  garden- 
door,  the  supposed  apparition  met  him  walking  swifUy,  and  with  a  visage 
on  which  anger  and  grief  appeared  to  be  contending. 

'*  He  kaew  him  well,"  he  said,  '*  having  been  repeatedly  guard  upon 
him,  and  obliged  to  write  down  his  marks  of  stature  and  visage  in  case  of 
escape.  And  there  were  few  faces  like  Mr.  Morton's."  But  what  shouM 
make  him  haunt  the  country  where  he  was  neither  hanged  nor  shot,  he,  the 
said  Halliday,  did  not  pretend  to  conceive. 

Lady  Emily  confessed  she  had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  at  the  vrindow,  but 
her  evidence  went  no  farther.  John  Gudyill  deponed  nU  novil  in  causa. 
He  had  left  his  gardening  to  get  his  morning  dram  just  at  the  time  when 
the  apparition  had  taken  place.  Lady  Emily's  servante  were  waiting  orders 
in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  not  another  being  within  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
of  the  house. 

Lord  Evandale  returned,  perplexed  and  dissatisfied  in  the  highest  degree, 
at  beholding  a  plan  which  he  thought  necessary  not  less  for  the  protection 
of  Edith  in  contingent  circumstances,  than  for  the  assurance  of  his  <rwQ 
\iappiness,  and  which  he  had  brought  so  very  near  perfection,  thus  brokee 
off  without  any  apparent  or  rational  cause.  His  knowledge  of  Edirh'i 
character  set  her  beyond  the  suspicion  of  covering  any  capricious  change  of 
determination  by  a  pretended  vision.     But  he  would  have  set  the  appari 
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tluo  dowD  to  the  influence  of  an  OTerstrained  imagination,  tigitated  by  th« 
circumstances  in  which  she  had  so  suddenly  been  placed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  coinciding  testimony  of  Halliday,  who  had  no  reason  for  thinking 
of  Morton  more  than  any  other  person,  and  knew  nothing  of  Miss  Bellen- 
den's  vision  when  he  promulgated  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Morton,  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought 
after,  and  who  was,  with  such  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  lost  when  the 
Vryheid  of  Rotterdam  went  down  with  crew  and  passengers,  should  be  alive 
&nd  lurking  in  this  country,  where  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  openly  show  himself,  since  the  present  Government  favoured  his 
party  in  politics.  When  Lord  Evandale  reluctantly  brought  himself  to 
communicate  these  doubts  to  the  chaplain,  in  order  to  obtain  his  opinion, 
he  could  only  obtain  a  long  lecture  on  demonology,  in  which,  after  quoting 
Delrio,  and  Burthoo^,  and  De  L'Ancre,  on  the  subject  of  apparitions,  to- 
gether with  sundry  civilians  and  common  lawyers  on  the  nature  of  testi- 
mony, the  learned  gentleman  expressed  his  definite  and  determined  opinion 
to  be,  either  that  there  had  been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  deceased 
Henry  Morton's  spirit,  the  possibility  of  which  ne  was,  as  a  divine  and  a 
philosopher,  neither  fully  prepared  to  admit  or  to  deny ;  or  else,  that  the 
said  Henry  Morton,  being  still  in  rerum  naiurat  had  appeared  in  his 
proper  person  that  morning ;  or,  finally,  that  some  strong  d^xptio  msus,  or 
Btriidng  similitude  of  person,  had  deceived  the  eyes  of  Miss  Bellenden 
and  of  Thomas  Halliday.  Which  of  these  was  the  most  probable  hypo- 
thesis, the  Doctor  declined  to  pronounce,  but  expressed  himself  ready  to  die 
in  the  opinion  that  one  or  other  of  them  had  occasioned  that  morning's 
disturbance. 

Lord  Evandale  soon  bad  additional  cause  for  distressful  anxiety.  Miss 
Beilenden  was  declared  to  be  dangerously  ill. 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  place,"  he  exclaimed,  "  till  she  is  pronounced  to  be 
in  safety.  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do  so ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  occasion  of  her  illness,  I  gave  the  first  cause  for  it  by  my  unhappy 
solicitation." 

He  established  himself,  therefore,  as  a  guest  in  the  family,  which  the 
presence  of  his  sister  as  well  as  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  (who,  in 
despite  of  her  rheumatism,  caused  herself  to  be  transported  thither  when 
she  heard  of  her  grand-daughter's  illness),  rendered  a  step  equally  natural 
and  delicate.  And  thus  he  anxiously  awaited,  until,  without  ii\jury  to 
her  heikith,  Edith  could  sustain  a  final  explanation  ere  his  departure  on  his 
exp^ition. 

*'  She  shall  never,"  said  the  generous  young  man,  "  look  on  her  enga^ 
ment  with  me  as  the  means  of  fettering  her  to  a  union,  the  idea  of  whi^^ 
seems  almost  to  unhinge  her  understanding.'' 


<»>^»VN^/W^V>^/>^^%^^\/W\A/»A/>^/V>A/VW<^^Oy 


Ah.  happjr  U'AU  I —ah,  pl«Miiig  ahadwl 

Ah.  fields  beliiTMl  id  vain  I 
Wnara  once  my  carekss  childhuod  atny'd, 

A  atraniEer  jret  to  pain. 

Odt  OH  a  DiaUuU  Protpttt  ^f  BUm,  OtHtg9, 

It  is  not  by  corporeal  wants  and  infirmities  only  that  men  of  the  mobl 
diitinguishMl  talents  are  levelled,  during  their  lifetime,  with  the  conmijn 
mass  of  mankind.    There  are  periods  of  mental  agitation  when  tlie  firmasi 
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of  mortals  nmst  bo  racked  with  the  weakest  of  his  brethren ;  aod  when,  i« 
paying  the  g:<enenU  tax  of  humanitj^,  his  distresses  are  even  agf^Tated  bj 
fe^rlin^  that  he  transgresses,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  grief,  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  bj  which  he  endeaTours  in  general  to  regulate  hi* 
passions  and  his  actions.  It  was  during  such  a  parozTsm  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Morton  left  Fairy-Knowe.  To  know  that  his  long-loTed  and  stiU 
beloved  Edith,  who«e  image  had  filled  his  mind  for  so  many  years,  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  to  his  early  nTal,  who  had  laid  claim  to  her  heart  by 
so  manr  services,  as  hardly  lefi  her  a  title  to  refuse  his  addresses,  bitter  as 
the  inteiiigence  was,  yet  came  not  as  an  iwexpected  blow. 

Durina:  hi»  residence  abroad,  he  had  once  written  to  Edith.  It  was  to  bid 
her  farewell  fur  ever,  and  to  conjure  her  to  forget  him.  He  had  requested 
her  not  to  answer  his  letter,  yet  he  half  hoped,  for  many  a  day,  that  she 
might  transgress  his  injunction.  The  letter  neyer  reached  her  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  Morton,  ignorant  of  its  miscarriage,  could  only  conclude 
himself  laid  a^ide  and  forgotten,  according  to  his  own  self-denying  request. 
All  that  he  had  heard  of  their  mutual  relations  since  his  return  to  Scotland, 
prepared  him  to  expect  that  he  could  only  look  upon  Miss  Bellenden  as  the 
betrothed  bride  of  Lord  Evandale ;  and,  even  if  freed  from  the  burden  of 
obligation  to  the  latter,  it  would  still  have  been  inconsistent  with  Morton's 
generosity  of  disposition  to  disturb  their  arrangements,  by  attempting  the 
assertion  of  a  claim,  proscribed  by  absence,  never  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  friends,  and  barred  by  a  thousand  circumstances  of  difficulty.  Why, 
then,  did  he  seek  the  cottage  which  their  broken  fortunes  had  now  rend»^ 
the  retreat  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand-daughter?  He 
yielded,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  to  the  impulse  of  ao 
uaconsistent  wish,  which  many  might  have  felt  in  his  situation. 

Accident  apprized  him,  while  travelling  towards  his  native  district,  tlmt 
the  ladies,  near  whose  mansion  he  must  necessarily  pass,  Were  absent ;  and 
learning  that  Cuddie  and  his  wife  acted  as  their  principal  domestics,  ho 
oould  not  resist  pausing  at  their  cottage,  to  learn,  it  possible,  the  read  pro- 
gress which  Lord  Evandale  had  made  in  the  affections  of  Miss  Bellenden — > 
aias !  no  longer  his  Edith.  This  rash  experiment  ended  as  we  have  related, 
and  he  parted  from  the  house  of  Fairy-Knowe,  conscious  that  he  was  still 
beloved  by  Edith,  yet  i;ompelled,  by  faith  and  honour,  to  relinquish  her  for 
^ver.  With  what  feelings  he  must  have  listened  to  the  dialogue  between 
Lord  Evandale  and  Edith,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  involuntarily  ovei^ 
heard,  the  reader  must  conceive,  for  we  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  them 
An  huiulred  times  he  was  tempted  to  burst  upon  their  interview,  or  t# 
exclaim  aloud,  "  Edith,  I  yet  live !" — and  as  often  the  recollection  of  her 
plighted  tn>th,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  Lord  Evandale 
(to  whose  influence  with  Claverhouse  he  justly  ascribed  his  escape  from  tor- 
ture and  from  death),  withheld  him  from  a  rashness  which  might  indeed  have 
involved  all  in  further  distress,  but  gave  little  prospect  of  forwarding  his 
uwn  happiness.  He  repressed  forcibly  these  selfish  emotions,  though  with 
an  aj^uiy  which  thrilled  his  every  nerve. 

*'  No," Edith  I"  was  his  internal  oath,  "never  will  I  add  a  thorn  to  thy 
pillow — That  which  Heaven  has  ordained,  let  it  be  ;  and  let  me  not  add.  by 
my  selfish  sorrows,  one  atom's  weight  to  the  burden  thou  hast  to  bear.  I 
was  (load  to  thee  when  thy  resolution  was  adopted;  and  never — ^never  shalt 
tliuu  know  that  Henry  Morton  still  lives  I" 

As  he  forineil  this  resolution,  diffident  of  his  own  power  to  keep  it,  UDd 
seeking  that  firmness  in  flij;ht  which  was  every  moment  shaken  by  his  con- 
tinuin^r  within  hearing  of  Edith's  voice,  he  hastily  rushed  from  his  apart- 
ment by  the  little  closet  and  the  sashed  door  which  led  to  the  garden. 

But  Hrnily  as  ho  thought  his  resolution  was  fixed,  he  ccmld  not  leave  th* 
'pi>t  where  the  last  tunes  of  a  voice  so  beloved  still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  with- 
out luuk'avouring  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportonity  which  the  Darlc^irwia 
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zli>w  aflardni.  to  steal  one  last  gUnce  at  the  lovolj  speaker.  It  was  in  tbii 
itteinpt^  made  while  Edith  seemed  to  have  her  eyes  unalterably  bent  upon 
the  ground,  that  Morton's  presence  was  detected  by  her  raising  them  sud« 
denly.  So  soon  as  her  wild  scream  made  this  known  to  the  unfortunate 
object  of  a  passion  so  constant,  and  which  seemed  so  ill-fated,  he  hurried 
from  the  place  as  if  pursued  by  the  furies.     He  passed  Halliday  in  the 

S&rden  without  recognising,  or  even  being  sensible  tnat  he  had  seen  him, 
irew  himself  on  his  horse,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than  recollec- 
tion, took  the  first  by-road  in  preference  to  the  public  route  to  Hamilton. 

In  all  probability  this  prevented  Lord  Evandaie  from  learning  that  he  was 
actually  m  existence ;  for  the  news  that  the  Highlanders  had  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Killiecrankie,  had  occasioned  an  accurate  look-out  to  be 
kept,  by  order  of  the  Crovemmenir  on  all  the  passes,  for  fear  of  some  com- 
motion  among  the  Lowland  Jacobites.  They  aid  not  omit  to  post  sentinels 
on  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  as  these  men  had  not  seen  any  traveller  pass  west- 
ward in  that  direction,  and  as,  besides,  their  comrades  stationed  in  the 
village  of  Bothwell  were  equally  positive  that  none  had  gone  eastward,  the 
apparition,  in  the  existence  of  which  Edith  and  Halliday  were  equally  pos- 
itive, became  yet  more  mysterious  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Evandaie,  who 
was  finally  inclined  to  settle  in  the  belief,  that  the  heated  and  disturbed 
imagination  of  Edith  had  summoned  up  the  phantom  she  stated  herself  to 
liave  seen,  and  that  Halliday  had,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  been 
infected  by  the  same  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  by-path  which  Morton  pursued,  with  all  the  speed  which 
his  vigorous  horse  could  exert,  brought  him  in  a  very  few  seconds  to  the 
brink  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  spot  marked  with  the  feet  of  horses,  who  were  con- 
ducted to  it  as  a  watering-place.  The  steed,  ureed  as  he  was  to  the  gallop, 
did  not  pause  a*  single  instant,  but,  throwing  himself  into  the  river,  was 
9O0n  beyond  his  depth.  The  plunge  which  the  animal  made  as  his  feet 
quitted  the  ground,  with  the  reeling  that  the  cold  water  rose  above  his 
sword-belt,  were  the  first  incidents  which  recalled  Morton,  whose  move- 
ments had  been  hitherto  mechanical,  to  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for 
preserving  himself  and  the  noble  animal  which  he  bestrode.  A  perfect 
master  of  all  manly  exercises,  the  management  of  a  horse  in  water  was  as 
familiar  to  him  as  when  upon  a  meadow.  He  directed  the  animal's  course 
somewhat  down  the  stream  towards  a  low  plain,  or  holm,  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  egress  from  the  river.  In  the  first  and  second  attempt  to 
get  on  shore,  the  horse  was  frustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
nearly  fell  backwards  on  his  rider.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  seldom 
fails,  even  in  the  moat  desperate  circumstances,  to  recall  the  human  mind  to 
some  degree  of  equipoise,  unless  when  altogether  distracted  by  terror,  and 
Morton  was  obliged  to  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  for  complete 
recovery  of  his  seTf-posaession.  A  third  attempt,  at  a  spot  more  carefully  and 
judiciously  selected,  succeeded  better  than  the  former,  and  placed  the  horse 
and  his  rider  in  nafety  upon  the  farther  and  left-hand  bank  of  the  Clyde. 

"  But  whither,"  said  Morton,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  *'  am  I  now  to 
direct  my  courae  ?  or  rather,  what  does  it  signify  to  which  point  of  the 
compass  a  wretch  so  forlorn  betakes  himself?  I  would  to  God,  could  the 
wish  be  without  a  sin,  that  these  dark  waters  had  flowed  over  me,  and 
irowned  my  recollection  of  that  which  was,  and  that  which  is  I" 

The  sense  of  impatience,  which  the  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings  had 
occasioned,  scarcely  had  vented  itself  in  these  violent  expressions,  ere  he 
was  struck  with  shame  at  having  given  way  to  such  a  paroxysm.  He 
remembered  how  signally  the  life  which  he  now  held  so  lightly  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  had  been  preserved  through  the  almost 
incessant  perils  whicn  had  beset  him  since  he  entered  upon  Ki^  publio 
earner. 

"  [  am  a  fool!*'  he  said,  "and  worse  than  a  fool,  to  set  light  by  that 

2z 
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izUtoD  ie  wKi;h  fleoven  has  so  often  preserved  in  the  most  marrellona  Tuut 
ner  I  Something  there  yet  remains  for  me  in  this  world,  were  it  only  U 
bear  mj  sorrows  like  a  man,  and  to  aid  those  who  need  mj  a9si8tano8k 
What  have  I  seen — ^what  have  I  heard,  but  the  very  conclusion  of  that  which 
I  knew  was  to  happen?  They" — (he  durst  not  utter  their  names  even  io 
soliloquy)  — "  they  are  embarrassed  and  in  difficulties.  She  is  stripped  of 
her  inheritance,  and  he  seems  rushing  on  some  dangerous  career,  with  which, 
bat  for  the  low  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  I  might  have  become  acquainted. 
Are  there  no  means  to  aid  or  to  warn  them  V 

As  he  pondered  upon  this  topic,  forcibly  withdrawing  his  mind  from  his 
own  disappointment,  and  compelling  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Edith 
ftnd  her  betrothed  husband,  the  letter  of  Burley,  long  forgotten,  suddenly 
rushed  on  his  memory,  like  a  ray  of  light  darting  through  a  mist. 

"Their  ruin  must  have  been  his  work,"  was  his  internal  conclusion. 
^*  If  it  can  be  repaired,  it  must  be  through  his  means,  or  by  information 
obtained  from  him.  I  will  search  him  out.  Stem,  crafty,  and  enthusiastie 
as  he  is,  my  plain  and  dovmright  rectitude  of  purpose  has  more  than  once 
prevailed  with  him.  I  will  seek  him  ont,  at  least ;  and  who  knows  what 
influence  the  information  I  may  acquire  from  him  may  have  on  the  for- 
tunes of  those  whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  and  who  will  probably  never 
learn  that  I  am  now  suppressing  my  own  grief,  to  add,  if  possible,  to  their 
happiness." 

Animated  by  these  hopes,  though  the  foundation  was  but  slight,  he  soueht 
tiie  nearest  way  to  the  hi^h-road ;  and  as  all  the  tracks  through  the  valTey 
were  known  to  him  since  he  hunted  through  them  in  youth,  he  nad  no  other 
difficulty  than  that  of  surmounting  one  or  two  enclosures,  ere  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  the  small  burgh  where  the  feast  of  the  popinjay  had 
been  celebrated.  He  journeyed  in  a  state  of  mind  sad  indeed  and  dejected, 
yet  relieved  from  its  earlier  and  more  intolerable  state  of  anguish ;  for 
virtuous  resolution  and  manly  disinterestedness  seldom  fail  to  restore  tran- 
quillity even  where  they  cannot  create  happiness.  He  turned  his  thoughts 
with  strong  effort  upon  the  means  of  disoovering  Burley,  and  the  chance 
there  was  of  extracting  from  him  any  knowledge  which  he  might  possess 
favourable  to  her  in  whose  cause  he  interested  himself,  and  at  length  formed 
the  resolution  of  guiding  himself  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  might 
discover  the  object  of  his  quest,  trusting,  that,  from  Cuddle's  account  of  a 
schism  betwixt  Burley  and  his  brethren  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  he 
might  find  him  less  rancorously  disposed  aeainst  Miss  Bellenden,  and 
inclined  to  exert  the  power  which  he  asserted  nimself  to  possess  over  her 
fortunes,  more  favourably  than  heretofore. 

Noontide  had  passed  away,  when  our  traveller  found  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of^  his  deceased  uncle's  habitation  of  Milnwood.  It  rose 
among  glades  and  groves  that  were  chequered  with  a  thousand  early 
recollections  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  made  upon  Morton  that  mournful  im* 
pression,  sofl  and  affecting,  yet  withal  soothing,  which  the  sensitive  mind 
usually  receives  from  a  return  to  the  haunts  of  childhnod  and  early  jouth, 
aftor  having  experienced  the  vicissitudes  and  tempests  of  public  life.  A 
strong  desire  came  upon  him  to  visit  the  house  itself. 

"  Old  Alison,"  he  thought,  "  will  not  know  me,  more  than  the  honest 
couple  whom  I  saw  yesterday.  I  may  indulge  my  curiosity,  and  proceed 
on  my  journey,  without  her  having  any  knowledge  of  my  existence.  1  think 
they  said  my  uncle  had  bequeathed  to  her  my  family  mansion.  Well —  be 
it  so.  I  have  enough  to  sorrow  for,  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with  lament- 
ing such  a  disappointment  as  that ;  and  yet  methinks  he  hi&s  cuoscn  an  odd 
successor  in  my  grumbline  old  dame,  to  a  line  of  respectable,  if  not  distm- 
guished,  ancestry.     Let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  will  visit  the  rid  mansi^u  ^t  least 


unco  more." 


The  house  *^f  Milnwood,  even  in  its  best  days,  had  nothit«g  cheerful  ab^ut 
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it,  but  its  ffloom  appeared  to  be  doubled  nnder  the  aaspieee  of  the  old  houb*^ 
keeper.  ETerjthmg,  indeed,  was  in  repair ;  there  were  no  slates  deficient 
apon  the  steep  grey  roof,  and  no  panes  broken  in  the  narrow  windows.  But 
the  grass  in  tne  courfc-jard  looked  as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  not  been  there 
for  years ;  the  doors  were  carefatlj  locked,  and  that  which  admitted  to  the 
half  seemed  to  hare  been  shut  for  a  length  of  time,  since  the  spiders  had 
fairly  drawn  their  webs  over  the  door-way  and  the  staples.  Living  sight  or 
■oand  there  was  none,  until  after  much  knocking,  Morton  heard  the  little 
window,  through  which  it  was  usual  to  reconnoitre  yisitors,  open  with 
much  caution.  The  face  of  Alison,  puckered  with  some  score  of  wrinkles, 
in  addition  to  those  with  which  it  was  furrowed  when  Morton  left  Scotland, 
now  presented  itself,  enveloped  in  a  toy,  from  under  the  protection  of 
which  some  of  her  grey  tresses  had  escaped  in  a  manner  more  picturesque 
than  beautiful,  while  her  shrill  tremulous  voice  demanded  the  cause  of  the 
knocking. 

*'  I  wish  to  speak  an  instant  with  one  Alison  Wilson,  who  resides  here/' 
said  Henry. 

"  She's  no  at  hame  the  day,*'  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  propria  persona^ 
the  state  of  whose  head-dress,  perhaps,  inspired  her  with  this  direct  mode 
of  denying  herself;  "  and  ye  are  but  a  misiear'd  person  to  speer  for  her  in 
iic  a  manner.  Ye  might  hae  had  an  M  under  your  belt  for  ivi^reM  Wilson 
ef  Milnwood." 

'^  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Morton,  internally  smiling  at  finding  in  old  Aihe 
the  same  jealousy  of  disrespect  which  she  used  to  exhibit  upon  former  occar 
sions — "  1  beg  pardon ; — I  am  but  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  have  been 
so  lon^  abroad  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  my  own  lauguage." 

"  Did  ye  come  frae  foreign  parts  V*  said  Ailie ;  "  then  maybe  ye  may 
hae  heard  of  a  young  gentleman  of  this  country  that  they  ca'  Henry 
Morton  ?" 

*'  I  have  heard,"  said  Morton,  "  of  such  a  name  in  Germany." 

"Then  bide  a  wee  bit  where  ye  are,  friend — or  stay — ^gang  round  by  the 
back  o'  the  house,  and  ye'll  find  a  laigh  door ;  it's  on  the  latch,  for  it's 
never  barred  till  sunset.  Ye'll  open't — and  tak  care  ye  dinna  fa'  ower  the 
tub,  for  the  entry's  dark  —  and  then  ye'll  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  ye'll 
baud  straught  forward,  and  then  ye'll  turn  to  the  right  again,  and  ye'll  tak 
heed  o'  the  cellar  stairs,  and  then  ve'll  be  at  the  door  o'  the  little  kitchen 
— -  it's  a'  the  kitchen  that's  at  Milnwood  now —  and  I'll  come  down  t'ye, 
and  whate'er  ye  wad  say  to  Mistress  Wilson  ye  may  very  safely  tell  it 
to  me." 

A  stranger  might  have  had  some  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
ness of  the  directions  supplied  by  Ailie,  to  pilot  himself  in  safety  through 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  passages  that  led  from  the  back-door  to  the  litUe 
kitchen ;  but  Henry  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these 
straits  to  experience  danger,  either  from  the  Scylla  which  lurked  on  one 
tide  in  shape  of  a  bucking  tub,  or  the  Gharybdis  which  yawned  on  the 
other  in  the  profundity  of  a  winding  cellar-stair.  His  only  impediment 
arose  from  the  snarlfng  and  vehement  barking  of  a  small  cocking 
spaniel,  once  his  own  property,  but  which,  unlike  to  the  faithful  Argus, 
saw  his  master  return  from  his  wanderings  without  any  symptom  of 
recognition. 

"  The  little  do^  and  all !"  said  Morton  to  himself,  on  being  disowned  by 
his  former  favourite. — "  I  am  so  changed,  that  no  breathing  creature  that  J 
have  known  and  loved  will  now  acknowledge  me !" 

At  this  mome)  t  he  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  soon  ailer  the  tread  of 
Alison^s  high  heels,  and  the  pat  of  the  crutch-handled  cane,  which  served 
at  once  to  prop  and  to  guide  her  footsteps,  were  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
an  annunciation  which  continued  for  some  time  ere  she  fairly  roarhed  the 
\itchon 
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Morton  had,  (therefore,  time  to  Barvey  the  slender  preparadon«'tbr  houep 
keeping  which  were  now  sufficient  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  The  fire, 
thon^h  coalb-  are  plenty  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  husbanded  with  the 
olosest  attention  to  economy  of  fuel,  and  the  small  pipkin,  in  which  was 
preparing  the  dinner  of.  the  old  woman  and  her  maid-ot-all-work,  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  intimated  by  its  thin  and  watery  vapour,  that  Aihe  had 
not  mended  her  cheer  with  her  improved  fortune. 

When  she  entered,  the  head  which  nodded  with  self-importance — the 
features  in  which  an  irritable  peeTishness,  acquired  by  habit  and  indulgenoa, 
strove  with  a  temper  naturally  affectionate  and  good-natured — the  coif-— the 
apron  —  the  blue  checked  gown,  were  all  those  of  old  Ailie ;  but  laoed 
pinners,  hastily  put  on  to  meet  the  stranger,  with  some  other  trifling  artielet 
of  decoration,  marked  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Wilson,  liferentrix  of 
Milnwood,  and  the  housekeeper  of  the  late  proprietor. 

"What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir?  —  I  am  Mrs. 
Wilson,"  was  her  first  address ;  for  the  five  minutes  time  which  she  had 
gained  for  the  business  of  the  toilette,  entitled  her,  she  conceived,  to  assume 
uie  full  merit  of  her  illustrious  name,  and  shine  forth  on  her  guest  in  un- 
chastened  splendour.  Morton's  sensations,  confounded  between  the  past 
and  present,  fairly  confused  him  so  much,  that  he  would  have  had  difiiculty 
in  answering  her,  even  if  he  had  known  well  what  to  say.  But  as  hie 
had  not  determined  what  character  he  was  to  adopt  while  concealing  that 
which  was  properly  his  own,  he  had  an  additional  reason  for  remaining 
silent.  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  perplexity,  and  with  some  apprehension,  repeated 
her  question. 

"What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  me,  sir?  —  Ye  said  ye  ken'd  Mr. 
Harry  Morton  V^ 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Henry ;  **  it  was  of  one  Silas  Morton  I 
spoke." 

The  old  woman's  countenance  fell. 

"  It  was  his  father,  then,  ye  kent  o',  the  brother  o'  the  late  Milnwood  ? 
Te  canna'mind  him  abroad,  I  wad  think;  —  he  was  come  hame  afore  ye 
were  bom.   *I  thought  ye  had  brought  me  news  of  poor  Maister  Hanj." 

"  It  was  from  my  father  I  learned  to  know  Colonel  Morton,"  said  Heniy ; 
— "  of  the  son  I  know  little  or  nothing ;  rumour  says  he  died  abroad  on  his 
passage  to  Holland." 

"  That's  ower  like  to  be  true,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  "  and 
mony  a  tear  it's  cost  my  auld  een.  His  uncle,  poor  gentleman,  just  sough'd 
awa  wi'  it  in  his  mouth.  He  had  been  gieing  me  preceeze  directions  anent 
the  bread,  and  the  wine,  and  the  branc^,  at  his  burial,  and  how  often  it 
was  to  be  handed  round  the  company  —  (for,  dead  or  alive,  he  was  a  pru- 
dent, frugal,  pains-taking  man),  and  then  ne  said,  said  he,  'Ailie,'  (ho  aye 
ca'd  me  Ailie  —  we  were  auld  acquaintance)  —  'Ailie,  take  ye  care  and 
baud  the  gear  weel  thegithcr ;  for  the  name  of  Morton  of  Milnwood's  gana 
out  like  the  last  sough  of  an  auld  sang.'  And  sae  he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam 
into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless  it  were  something  we 
cou'dna  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being  gude  eneugh  to  sec  to  dee 
wi' ;  —  he  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane,  and  there  was  ane,  by  iU 
luck,  on  the  table." 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing  the  last  moments  of  the  old  miaett 
Morton  was  pressingly  engaged  in  diverting  the  assiduous  curiosity  of  the 
dog,  which,  recovered  from  hiH  first  surprise,  and  combining  former  recol- 
lections, had,  afler  much  snuffing  and  examination,  begun  a  course  of 
eapering  and  jumping  upon  the  stranger  which  threatened  every  instant  to 
betray  him.  At^length,  in  the  urgency  of  his  impatience,  Morton  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  hasty  impatience,  "Down,  Elphiit? 
down,  sirl" 

"Te  ken  our  dof^p  name,"  said  the  old  lady,  struck  with  ;vnt  and 
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vndden  rarprise  — "  Ye  ken  our  doz's  name,  and  it's  no  a  common  ano 
And  the  creature  kens  you,  too/'  she  continued,  in  a  more  Agitated  an<! 
ahriller  tone  —  **  God  guide  us  I  it's  my  ain  bairn  I" 

So  saying,  the  poor  old  woman  threw  herself  around  Morton's  neck 
clung  to  him,  kissed  him  as  if  he  had  been  actually  her  ohild^  and  went  fot 
joy.    There  was  no  parrying  the  discovery,  if  he  could  have^had  the  neart 
to  attempt  any  further  disguise.    He  returned  the  embrace  with  the  most 
grateful  warmth,  and  answered — 

"  I  do  indeed  Utc,  dear  Ailie,  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  pasi 
•ad  present,  and  to  rejoice  that  there  is  at  least  one  friend  to  welcome  me 
to  my  native  country." 

"  Friends  T'  exclaimed  Ailie  —  "ye'U  hae  mony  friends  —  ye'll  bae  mony 
friends ;  for  ye  will  hae  gear,  hinny  —  ye  will  hae  gear.    Heaven  mak  ve  « 

fude  guide  o'tl  —  But,  eh,  sirs!"  she  continued,  pushing  him  back  from 
er  with  her  trembling  hand  and  shrivelled  arm,  and  gazmg  in  his  face,  as 
if  to  read,  at  more  convenient  distance,  the  ravages  which  sorrow  rather 
than  time  had  made  on  his  face  —  "£h,  sirs  I  ye're  sair  altered,  hinny; 
your  face  is  turned  pale,  and  your  een  are  sunken,  and  your  bonny  red" 
and-whlte  cheeks  are  turned  a'  dark  and  sun-burnt.  0,  weary  on  the  wars ! 
mony's  the  comely  face  they  destroy.  And  when  cam  ye  here,  hinny  ?  — 
and  where  hae  ye  been  ?  —  and  what  hae  ye  been  doing  ?  —  and  what  for 
did  ye  na  write  to  us  ?  —  and  how  cam  ve  to  pass  yoursel!  for  dead  ?  —  and 
what  for  did  ye  come  creepin'  to  your  ain  house  as  if  ye  had  been  an  unoo 
body,  to  gie  poor  auld  Ailie  sic  a  start?"  she  concluded,  smiling  through 
her  tears. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Morton  could  overcome  his  own  emotion  so  as  to 
give  the  kind  old  woman  the  information  which  we  shall  communicate  to 
our  readers  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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Anmerte  tliat  wn, 


Bat  that  w  gone  for  bmog  Richard^  friend , 
And.  nuMlun*  joa  mint  call  him  RiMhiiid  now. 

Bichjuu)  n. 

Thk  scene  of  explanation  was  hastily  removed  from  the  little  kitchen  to 
Mrs.  Wilson's  own  matted  room ;  the  very  same  which  she  had  occupied 
as  honsekeeper,  and  which  she  continued  to  retain.  **  It  was,"  she  said, 
'*  better  secured  against  sifting  winds  than  the  hall,  which  she  had  found 
dangerous  to  her  rheumatisms,  and  it  was  more  fitting  for  her  use  than  the 
late  Milnwood's  apartment,  honest  man,  which  gave  her  sad  thoughts;" 
and  as  for  the  great  oak  parlour,  it  was  never  opened  but  to  be  aired, 
Hashed,  and  dusted,-  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  family, 
unless  upon  their  most  solemn  festivals.  In  the  matted  room,  therefore, 
they  were  settled,  surrounded  by  pickle-pots  and  conserves  of  all  kinds, 
which  the  ci-devani  housekeeper  continued  to  compound,  out  of  mere  habit, 
although  neither  she  herself,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  partook  of  the  comfiti 
which  she  so  regularly  prepared. 

Morton,  adapting  his  narrative  to  the  comprehension  of  his  auditor,  in* 
formed  her  briefly  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  loss  of  aU  hands, 
excepting  two  or  three  common  seamen,  who  had  early  secured  the  skiff, 
rind  were  just  putting  off  from  the  vessel  when  he  leaped  from  thij  deck 
into  their  boat,  and  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  contrary  to  their  inclination, 

Vol.  If.— ?8  2z2 
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mado  himself  partner  of  their  voyage  and  of  their  safety.  Landed  ii 
Flttshir^g,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old  officer  trbo  had 
beon  in  eervioe  with  his  father.  By  his  advice  he  shanned  going  imm^ 
diately  to  the  Hague,  but  forwarded  his  letters  to  the  court  of  the  Stadt^ 
holder.  **  Our  Prince,"  said  the  veteran,  "  must  as  yet  keep  terms  with  his 
father-in-law,  and  with  your  King  Charles ;  and  to  approach  him  in  the 
character  of  a  Scottish  malcontent  would  render  it  imprudent  for  him  to 
distinguish  you  by  his  favour.  Wait,  therefore,  his  orders,  without  forcing 
yourself  on  his  notice;  observe  the  strictest  prudence  and  retirement; 
assume  for  the  present  a  dilFerent  name ;  shun  the  company  of  the  Britisb 
xiles ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  repent  your  prudence.'' 

The  old  friend  of  Silas  Morton  argued  justly.  After  a  considerable  tim« 
had  elapsed,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  progress  through  the  United  States, 
oame  to  the  town  where  Morton,  impatient  at  his  situation  and  tho  inoog- 
nito  which  he  was  obliged  to  observe,  still  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
resident.  He  had  an  hour  of  private  interview  assigned,  in  which  the  prince 
expressed  himself  hijj^hly  pleased  with  his  intelligence,  his  prudence,  and 
the  liberal  view  which  he  seemed  to  take  of  the  factions  of  his  native 
country,  their  motives  and  their  purposes. 

**  I  would  gladly,''  said  William,  **  attach  you  to  my  own  person,  but  that 
cannot  be  without  giving  offence  in  England.  But  I  will  do  as  much  for 
you,  as  well  out  of  respect  for  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  as  for  the 
recommendations  you  nave  brought  roe.  Here  is  a  commission  in  a  Swiss 
regiment  at  present  in  garrison  in  a  distant  province,  where  you  will  meet 
few  or  none  of  your  countrymen.  Continue  to  be  Captain  Melville,  and  let 
the  name  of  Morton  sleep  tiU  better  days." 

"  Thus  began  my  fortune,"  continued  Morton ; — "  and  mv  services  have, 
on  various  occasions,  been  distinguished  by  his  Royal  Highness,  until  the 
moment  that  brought  him  to  Britain  as  our  political  deliverer.  His  oonii> 
mands  must  excuse  my  silence  to  my  few  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  I  wonder 
not  at  the  report  of  my  death,  considering  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  thai 
I  found  no  occasion  to  use  the  letters  of  exchange  with  which  I  was  fur- 
nished by  the  liberality  of  some  of  them — a  circumstance  which  must  have 
confirmed  the  belief  that  I  had  perished." 

"  But,  dear  hinny,"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  did  ye  find  nae  Scutch  body  at 
the  Prince  of  Oranger's  court  that  ken'd  ye  ?  I  wad  hae  thought  Morton  o* 
Milnwood  was  kenM  a'  through  the  country." 

"I  was  purposely  engaged  in  distant  service,"  said  Morton,  "until  a 
period  when  few,  without  as  deep  and  kind  a  motive  of  interest  as  yours, 
Ailie,  would  have  known  the  stripling  Morton  in  Major-General  Melville." 

"Malville  was  your  mother's  name,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "but  Morton 
sounds  far  bonnier  in  my  auld  lugs.  And  when  ve  tak  up  the  lairdshipi 
ye  maun  tak  the  auld  name  and  designation  again." 

"  I  am  like  to  be  in  no  haste  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Ailie,  for 
I  have  some  reasons  for  the  present  to  conceal  my  being  alive  from  every 
cne  but  you;  and  as  for  the  lairdship  of  Milnwood,  it  is  in  as  gwA 
}  ands." 

"As  gude  hands,  hinny  I"  re-echoed  Ailie;  "I'm  hopefu'  you  are  ne 
meaning  mine  ?  The  rents  and  the  lands  are  but  a  sair  fash  to  me.  And 
Vm  ower  failed  to  tak  a  helpmate,  though  Wylie  Mactrickit  tl.e  writer  was 
very  pressing,  and  spak  very  civillv ;  but  I'm  ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  tha' 
strae  before  me— he  canna  whilliwhaw  me  as  he's  dune  monv  a  ane.  And 
then  I  thought  aye  ye  wad  come  back,  and  I  wad  get  my  pickle  meal  am! 


fcr  thoy're  thrifty  folk  there,  as  I  hear  tell.-— But  ye'll  be  for  keepiu£  rathei 
a  mair  house  than  puir  auld  Milnwood  that's  gane ;  and,  inderd.  i  we'll 3 
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ftpproTe  o'  yoar  eating  butoher-meai  maybe  as  aften  as  three  times  a-week 
^it  keeps  the  wind  oat  o'  the  stamach/' 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  this  another  time,"  said  Morton,  sarprised  at  the 
generosity  upon  a  large  scale,  which  mingled  in  Ai lie's  thoughts  and  actions 
with  habitual  and  sordid  parsimony,  and  at  the  odd  contrast  between  her 
iove  of  saving  and  indifference  to  self-acquisition.  **  Tou  must  know,''  hr 
oontinued,  "  that  I  am  in  this  country  only  for  a  few  days  on  some  special 
business  of  importance  to  the  Qovemment,  and  therefore,  Ailie,  not  a  word 
of  having  seen  me.  At  some  other  time  I  will  acquaint  you  fiilly  with  my 
motives  and  intentions." 

**  E'en  be  it  sae,  my  jo,"  replied  Ailie;  —  ''I  can  keep  a  recret  like  my 
neighbours ;  and  weel  auld  Mitnwood  ken'd  it,  honest  man,  for  he  tauld  me 
where  he  keepit  his  gear,  and  that's  what  maist  folk  like  to  hae  as  privata 
•s  possibly  may  be.  —  But  come  awa  wi'  me,  hinny,  till  I  show  ye  the  oak- 
parlour  how  grandly  it's  keepit,  just  as  if  ye  had  been  expected  hame  every 
day — I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  It  was  a  kind  of  divertise- 
ment  %  me,  tboush  whiles  the  tear  wan  into  my  ee,  and  I  said  to  mysell, 
what  needs  I  £ftsb  wi'  grates,  and  carpets,  and  cushions,  and  the  muckle 
brass  candlesticks,  ony  mair  ?  for  they'll  never  come  hame  that  aught  it 
rightfully." 

with  these  words  she  hauled  him  away  to  this  eanetum  sanctorum^  the 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  whereof  was  her  daily  employment,  as  its  high 
state  of  good  order  constituted  the  very  pride  of  her  neart.  Morton,  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  room,  underwent  a  rebuke  for  not  "dighting  his 
shune,"  which  showed  that  Ailie  had  not  relinquished  her  habits  of  author- 
ity. On  entering  the  oak-parlour,  he  could  not  but  recollect  the  feeling  of 
solemn  awe  with  which,  wnen  a  boy,  he  had  been  affected  at  his  occasional 
and  rare  admission  to  an  apartment,  which  he  then  supposed  had  not  its 
equal  save  in  the  halls  of  princes.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the 
worked-worsted  chairs,  with  their  short  ebony  legs  and  long  upright  backs, 
had  lost  much  of  their  influence  over  his  mind  ;  that  the  largs  brass  and- 
irons seemed  diminished  in  splendour;  that  the  green  worsted  tapestry 
appeared  no  master-piece  of  the  Arras  loom ;  and  tnat  the  room  looked,  on 
the  whole,  dark,  gloomy,  and  disconsolate.  Yet  there  were  two  objects, 
"  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers,"  which,  dissimilar  as  those 
described  by  Hamlet,  affected  his  mind  with  a  variety  of  sensations.  One 
full-length  portrait  represented  his  father,  in  complete  armour,  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicating  his  masculine  and  determined  character ;  and  the  other 
set  forth  his  uncle,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  looking  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
of  his  own  finery,  though  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  liberality  of  the 
painter. 

"  It  was  an  idle  fancy,"  Ailie  said,  *'  to  dress  the  honest  auld  man  in  thae 
expensive  fal-lalls  that  he  ne'er  wore  in  his  life,  instead  o'  douce  Raploch 
grey,  and  his  band  wi'  the  narrow  edging." 

lu  private,  Morton  could  not  help  being  much  of  her  opinion ;  for  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  sato  as  ill  on  the  ungainly 
person  oi  his  relative,  as  an  open  or  generous  expression  would  have  done 
on  his  mean  and  money-making  features.  He  now  extricated  himself  from 
Ailie  to  visit  some  of  his  haunts  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  while  her  own 
kands  made  an  addition  to  the  dinner  she  was  preparing,  —  an  incident  no 
otherwise  remarkable  than  as  it  cost  the  life  of  a  fowl,  which,  for  any  event 
of  less  importance  than  the  arrival  of  Henry  Morton,  might  have  cackled 
on  tc  a  good  old  age,  ere  Ailie  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  extravn^nce 
of  killing  and  dressing  it.  The  meal  was  seasoned  by  talk  of  old  times, 
and  by  the  plans  which  Ailie  laid  out  for  futurity,  in  which  she  assigned 
her  young  master  all  the  prudential  habits  of  her  old  one,  and  planned  out 
ftJio  dexterity  with  which  she  was  to  exercise  her  duty  as  govemante. 
Morton  let  the  old  woman  enjoy  her  day-dreams  and  castle-building  dvrinfl 
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moiDerts  of  such  pleasure,  and  deferred,  till  some  fitter  occasion,  the 
niunication  of  his  purpose  again  to  return  and  spend  his  life  upon  the  Ooih 
tinent 

llis  next  care  was  to  lay  aside  his  military  dress,  which  he  considered 
likely  to  render  more  difficult  his  researches  after  Burley.  lie  exchanged 
it  for  a  grey  doublet  and  cloak,  formerly  his  usual  attire  at  Milnwood,  and 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  produced  from  a  chest  of  walnut-tree,  wherein  she  had 
laid  them  aside,  without  forgetting  carefully  to  brush  and  air  them  from 
time  to  time.  Morton  retained  his  sword  and  fire-arms,  without  which  few 
persons  travelled  in  those  unsettled  times.  When  he  appeared  in  his  new 
attire,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  first  thankful  "  Uiat  they  fitted  nim  sae  decently, 
since,  though  he  was  nae  fatter,  yet  he  looked  mair  manly  than  when  he 
was  taen  frae  Milnwood." 

Next  she  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  saving  old  clothes  to  be  what  she 
called  **  beet-masters  to  the  new,"  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  history  of 
a  velvet  cloak  belonging  to  the  late  Milnwood,  which  had  first-  been  con- 
verted to  a  velvet  duub&t,  and  then  into  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  apfpeared 
each  time  as  good  as  new,  when  Morton  interrupted  her  account  of  ite 
transmigration  to  bid  her  good-by. 

He  ^ve,  indeed,  a  sufficient  shock  to  her  feelings,  by  expressing  the 
necessitv  he  was  under  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  that  evening. 

"  And  whar  are  ye  gaun?  —  and  what  wad  ye  do  that  for?  —  and  whsr 
wad  ye  sleep  but  in  your  ain  house,  after  ye  hae  been  sae  mony  years  frae 
hamef" 

"  I  feel  all  the  unkindness  of  it,  Ailie,  but  it  must  be  so ;  and  that  was 
the  reason  that  I  attempted  to  conceal  myself  from  you,  as  I  suspected  yon 
would  not  let  me  part  from  you  so  easily." 

"  But  whar  are  ye  gaun,  then  ?"  said  Ailie,  once  more.  "  Saw  e'er  mortal 
een  the  like  o'  ^ou,  just  to  come  ae  moment,  and  flee  awa  like  an  arrow  out 
of  a  bow  the  neist?^ 

"  I  must  go  down,"  replied  Morton,  **  to  Niel  Blane  the  Piper's  Howff ; 
tie  can  give  me  a  bed,  I  suppose  ?"   ^ 

"  A  bed  ?  —  Fse  warrant  can  he,"  replied  Ailie,  "  and  gar  ye  pay  weel 
for't  into  the  bargain.  Laddie,  I  daresay  ye  hae  lost  your  wits  in  thae 
foreign  parts,  to  gang  and  gie  siller  for  a  supper  and  a  bed,  and  might  hae 
baith  for  naething,  and  thanks  t'ye  for  accepting  them." 

"  I  assure  you,  Ailie,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  silence  her  remonstrances, 
''  that  this  Lb  a  business  of  great  importance,  in  which  I  may  be  a  great 
gainer,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a  loser." 

"  I  dinna  see  bow  that  can  be,  if  you  begin  by  gieing  maybe  the  feck  o^ 
twal  shillings  Scoto  for  your  supper ;  but  young  folks  are  aye  ventureeome^ 
and  think  to  get  siller  that  way.  My  puir  auld  master  took  a  surer  gate^ 
and  never  parted  wi'  it  when  he  had  anes  sotten't." 

Persevering  in  his  desperate  resolution,  Morton  took  leave  of  Ailie,  and 
mounted  his  horse  to  proceed  to  the  little  town,  after  exacting  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  would  conceal  his  return  until  she  again  saw  or  heaid 
from  him. 

"  I  am  not  very  extravagant^"  was  his  natural  reflection,  as  he  trotted 
ilowly  towards  the  town ; — ''  but  were  Ailie  and  I  to  set  up  houso  together, 
as  she  proposes,  I  think  my  profusion  would  break  the  good  old  oreators'f 
heart  before  a  week  were  out." 
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MoRTCN  reached  the  borongh  towD  without  meeting  with  any  renmrkabU 
adventure,  and  alighted  at  Uie  little  inn.  It  had  occurred  to  him  more 
than  once,  while  upon  his  journey,  that  his  resumption  of  the  dress  which 
he  had  worn  while  a  youth,  although  favourable  to  his  views  in  other 
respects,  might  render  it  more  difBcult  for  him  to  remain  incognito.  But  a 
few  years  of  campaigns  and  wandering  had  so  changed  his  appearance,  that 
he  had  ereat  conndence  that  in  the  grown  man,  whose  brows  exhibited  the 
traces  of  resolution  and  considerate  thought,  none  would  recognise  the  raw 
and  bashful  stripling  who  won  the  game  of  the  popinjay.  The  only  chance 
was  that  here  and  there  some  whig,,  whom  he  had  led  to  battle,  might  remem- 
ber the  Captain  of  the  Milnwood  Marksmen ;  but  the  risk,  if  there  was 
any,  oould  not  be  guarded  against 

The  Howif  seemed  full  and  frequented  as  if  possessed  of  all  its  old 
celebrity.  The  person  and  demeanour  of  Niel  Blane,  more  fat  and  less 
civil  than  of  yore,  intimated  that  he  had  increased  as  well  in  purse  as  in 
corpulence';  K)r  in  Scotland,  a  landlord's  complaisance  for  his  guests  de- 
creases in  exact  proportion  to  his  rise  in  the  world.  His  daughter  had 
acquired  the  air  of  a  dexterous  bar-maid,  undisturbed  by  the  circumstances 
of  love  and  war,  so  apt  to  perplex  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocation.  Both 
showed  Morton  the  degree  of  attention  which  could  have  been  expected  by 
a  stranger  travelling  without  attendants,  at  a  time  when  they  were  particu 
larly  the  badges  of  distinction.  lie  took  upon  himself  exactly  the  churao* 
ter  his  appearance  presented, — ^went  to  the  stable  and  saw  his  horse  accom- 
modated,— then  returned  to  the  house,  and  seating  himself  in  the  public 
room-  (for  to  request  one  to  himself,  would,  in  those  days,  have  been 
thought  an  overweening  degree  of  conceit),  he  found  himself  in  the  very 
apartment  in  which  he  had  some  years  before  celebrated  his  victory  at  the 
game  of  the  popinjay,  a  jocular  preferment  which  led  to  so  many  serious 
consequences. 

lie  felt  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  much-changed  man  since 
that  festivity ;  and  yet,  to  look  around  nim,  the  groups  assembled  in  the 
Howff  seemed  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  the  same  scene  had  formerly 
presented.  Two  or  three  burghers  husbanded  their  "  dribbles  o'  brandy ;" 
two  or  three  dragoons  lounged  over  their  muddy  ale,  and  cursed  the  inactive 
times  that  allowed  them  no  better  cheer.  Their  Comet  did  not,  indeed,  play 
at  backgammon  with  the  curate  in  his  cassock,  but  he  drank  a  little  modi- 
cum of  aqua  mirabilis  with  the  grey-cloaked  presbvterian  minister.  The 
scene  was  another,  and  yet  the  same,  differing  only  in  persons,  but  oor- 
ftsponding  in  general  character. 

"  Let  the  tide  of  the  world  wax  or  wane  as  it  will,''  Morton  thought,  as 
he  looked  around  him,  "enough  will  be  found  to  fill  the  places  which 
chance  renders  vacant ;  and,  in  the  usual  occupations  and  amusements  of 
life,  human  beings  will  succeed  each  other,  as  leaves  upon  the  same  tree, 
:rith  the  same  individual  difference  and  the  same  general  resemblance." 

After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  Morton,  whose  experience  had  taught  him 
the  readiest  mode  of  securing  attention,  ordered  a  pint  of  claret,  and,  as  the 
emiling  landlord  appeared  with  the  pewter  measure  foaming  fresh  from  the 
tap  (for  bottling  wine  was  not  then  in  fashion),  he  asked  nim  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  share  of  the  goo4t  cheer.    This  invitation  was  peculiarly  acc^t 
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Able  t.  Nitrl  Blane,  who,  if  he  did  not  positiTsIy  expect  it  from  ererj  gaest 
not  provided  with  better  company,  yet  received  it  from  many,  and  was  not 
a  whit  abashed  or  surprised  at  the  summons.  He  sat  down,  along  with  bia 
guest  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  chimney ;  and  while  he  received  encuur- 
igement  to  drink  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  liquor  before  them,  he 
Futered  at  length,  as  a  part  of  his  expected  functions,  upon  the  news  of  the 
country, — the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages — ^the  change  of  property — tho 
downfall  of  old  families,  and  the  rise  of  new.  But  politics,  now  the  fertile 
source  of  eloquence,  mine  host  did  not  care  to  mingle  in  his  theme ;  and  it 
was  only  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Morton,  that  he  replied  with  an  air  uf 
indifference,  "Uml  ay!  we  aye  hae  sodgers  amang  us,  mair  or  lees. 
There's  a  wheen  German  horse  down  at  Glasgow  yonder ;  they  es'  their 
commander  Whittybody,  or  some  sic  name,  though  he's  as  grave  and  grew- 
some  an  auld  Dutchman  as  e'er  I  saw." 

**  Wittonbold,  perhaps  V*  said  Morton ;  "  an  old  man,  with  grey  hair  and 
abort  black  moustaches — speaks  seldom  ?" 

"And  smokes  for  ever,"  replied  Niel  Blane.  "I  see  your  honoar  kens 
the  man.  lie  may  be  a  very  gude  man  too,  for  aucht  I  see,  that  is,  con- 
sidering he  is  a  sodger  and  a  Dutchman ;  but  if  he  were  ten  generals,  and 
OS  mony  Wittybodies,  ho  has  nae  skill  in  the  pipes ;  he  gar'd  me  stop  in  the 
middle  of  Torpbichen's  Rant,  the  best  piece  o'  music  that  ever  bag  gae 
wind  to." 

"  But  these  fellows,"  said  Morton,  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  soUlien 
that  were  in  the  apartment,  "  are  not  of  his  corps  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  these  are  Scoteh  dragoons,"  said  mine  host  —  "  our  ain  anld 
( aterpillars ;  these  were  Claver'se  s  lads  a  while  syne,  and  wad  be  again, 
maybe,  if  he  had  the  lang  ten  in  his  hand." 

"  Is  there  not  a  report  of  his  death  ?"  inquired  Morton. 

"  Troth  is  there,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  your  honour  is  right -^  there  is  sii 
4  fleeing  rumour ;  but,  in  my  puir  opinion,  it's  lang  or  the  deil  die.  I  wad 
hae  the  folks  here  look  to  themsells.  If  he  makes  an  outbreak,  he'll  be 
doun  frae  the  hielands  or  I  could  drink  this  glass — and  whare  are  they 
then  ?  A'  thae  hell-rakers  o'  dragoons  wad  be  at  his  whistle  in  a  moment. 
Nao  doubt  they're  Willie's  men  e'en  now,  as  thev  were  James's  a  while 
syne ;  and  reason  good — they  fight  for  their  pay ;  what  else  hae  they  to  fight 
for  ?  They  hae  neither  lands  nor  houses,  I  trow.  There's  ae  gude  thinr  o* 
the  change,  or  the  Revolution,  as  they  ca'  it,  —  folks  may  speak  out  atore 
thae  birkies  now,  and  nae  fear  o'  being  hauled  awa  to  the  guard-house,  or 
having  the  tbumikins  screwed  on  your  finger-ends,  just  as  I  wad  drive  the 
screw  through  a  cork." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  when  Morton,  feeling  confident  in  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  mine  host's  familiarity,  asked,  though  with  the  hesitation 
proper  to  one  who  puts  a  question  on  the  answer  to  which  rests  something 
of  importance,  —  **  Whether  Blane  knew  a  woman  in  that  neighbourhoocC 
called  Elizabeth  Macluro  ?" 

"  Whether  I  ken  Bessie  Maclure  7"  answered  the  landlord,  with  a  land 
lord's  laugh — *'  IIow  can  I  but  ken  my  ain  wife's — (haly  be  her  rest!} — my 
ain  wife's  first  gudeman's  sister,  Bessie  Maclure  ?  An  honest  wife  she  is. 
but  sair  she's  been  trysted  wi'  misfortunes — tho  loss  o'  twa  decent  lads  o 
tons,  in  the  time  o'  the  persecution,  as  they  ca'  it  now-ardays ;  and  doucely 
and  decently  she  has  borne  her  burden,  blaming  nane,  and  oondemnins 
nane.  If  there's  an  honest  woman  in  the  world,  it's  Bessie  Maclure.  And 
to  lose  her  twa  sons,  as  I  was  saying,  and  to  hae  dragoons  clinked  down  on 
her  for  a  month  by  past  —  for,  be  whig  or  tory  uppermost,  they  aye  quarter 
thae  loons  on  victuallers — to  lose,  as  1  was  saying 

'*  This  woman  keeps  an  inn,  then  ?"  interrupted  Morton. 

**  A  public,  in  a  puir  way,"  replied  Blane,  looking  round  at  his  own 
superior  accommodations — "  a  sour  browst  o'  ama'  ale  that  she  sells  te*  f«itt 
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that  are  ower  drouthy  wi'  travel  to  be  nice ;  but  naething  to  ca'  a  surnng 
trade  or  a  thriving  change-house/' 

" Can  you  get  me  a  guide  there?''  said  Morton. 

**  Your  honour  will  rest  here  a'  the  night  ? — ^je'll  hardly  ^t  aocommodft- 
^on  at  Bessie's/'  said  Niel,  whose  regard  for  his  deceased  wife's  relative  by 
CO  means  extended  to  sending  company  from  his  own  house  to  her^. 

"  There  is  a  friend/'  answered  Morton,  '*  whom  I  am  to  meet  widi  ther^ 
and  I  only  called  here  to  take  a  stirrup-cup  and  inquire  the  way/' 

"  Your  honour  had  better/'  answered  the  landlora,  with  the  perseveraiics 
of  his  calling,  "  send  some  ane  to  warn  your  friend  to  come  on  here/' 

"  I  tell  you,  landlord,"  answered  Morton,  impatiently,  **  that  will  not 
serve  my  purpose ;  I  must  go  straight  to  this  woman  Maclure's  house,  anci 
I  desire  you  to  find  me  a  guide." 

"  Aweel,  sir,  ye'U  choose  for  yoursell,  to  be  sure,"  said  Niel  Blane,  some* 
what  disconcerted ;  "  but  dell  a  guide  ye'll  need,  if  ye  gae  doun  the  watei 
for  twa  mile  or  sae,  as  gin  ye  were  bound  for  Milnwood-house,  and  then  tak 
the  first  broken  disjasked-looking  road  that  makes  for  the  hills — ^ye'U  ken't 
by  a  broken  ash-tree  that  stands  at  the  side  o'  a  bum  just  where  the  road 
meets;  and  then  travel  out  the  path  —  ye  canna  miss  Widow  Maclure's 
public,  for  deil  another  house  or  hauld  is  on  the  road  for  ten  lang  Scots 
miles,  and  that's  worth  twenty  English.  I  am  sorry  your  honour  would 
think  o'  gaun  out  o'  my  house  the  nisht.  But  my  wiie's  good-sister  is  a 
decent  woman,  and  it's  no  lost  that  a  &iend  gets." 

Morton  accordingly  paid  his  reckoning  and  departed.  The  sunset,  of 
the  summer  day  placed  him  at  the  ash-tree,  where  the  path  led  up  towards 
the  moors. 

"  Here/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  my  misfortunes  conunenced ;  for  just  here» 
when  Burley  and  I  were  about  to  separate  on  the  first  night  we  ever  met, 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  passes  were  secured  by  soldiers 
lying  in  wait  for  him.  Beneath  that  very  ash  sate  the  old  woman  who  ap- 
prized him  of  his  danger.  How  strange  that  my  whole  fortunes  should 
nave  become  inseparably  interwoven  with  that  man's  without  anything 
more  on  my  part  than  the  discharge  of  an  ordinary  duty  of  humanity! 
Would  to  Heaven  it  were  possible  I  could  find  my  humble  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  upon  the  spot  where  I  lost  them  I" 

Thus  arranging  his  reflections  betwixt  speech  and  thought,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  up  the  path. 

Evening  lowered  around  him  as  he  advanced  up  the  narrow  dell  which  had 
once  been  a  wood,  but  was  now  a  ravine  divested  of  trees,  unless  where  a 
few,  from  their  inaccessible  situation  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  banks,  or 
clinging  among  rocks  and  huge  stones,  defied  the  invasion  of  men  and  of 
cattle,  like  the  scattered  tribes  of  a  conquered  country,  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  barren  strength  of  its  mountains.  These  too,  wasted  and  decayed, 
seemed  rather  to  exist  than  to  flourish,  and  only  served  to  indicate  what  the 
landscape  had  once  been.  But  the  stream  brawled  down^  among  them  in 
all  its  freshness  and  vivacity,  giving  the  life  and  animation  which  a  moun- 
tain rivulet  alone  can  confer  on  the  barest  and  most  savage  scenes,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  miss  when  gazing  even  upon  the 
tranquil  winding  of  a  majestic  stream  through  plains  of  fertility,  8nd 
beside  palaces  of  splendour.  The  track  of  the  road  followed  the  course 
of  the  brook,  which  was  now  visible,  and  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  brawling  heard  among  the  stones,  or  in  the  clefbs  of  the  rock,  that  occa- 
sionally interrupted  its  course. 

"  Murmurer  tnat  thou  art,"  said  Morton,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reverie, 
— -*'  why  chafe  with  the  rocks  that  stop  thy  course  for  a  moment  ?  There  is 
a  sea  to  receive  thee  in  its  bosom ;  and  there  is  an  eternity  fur  man,  when 
his  fretful  and  has^  course  through  the  vale  of  time  shall  be  ceased  and 
over.     What  thy  petty  fuming  is  to  the  deep  and  vast  billows  of  a  shorelesi 
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ooeftu,  are  our  carea,  hopea,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows,  to  the  objects  irniek 
must  occupy  us  through  the  awful  and  boundless  succession  of  ages  !'* 

Thus  monilizing,  our  traveller  passed  on  till  the  dell  opened,  and  the 
banks  receding  from  the  brook,  lett  a  little  green  vale,  exhibiting  a  croft*  or 
•mall  field,  on  which  some  com  was  growing,  and  a  cottage,  whose  walls 
were  not  above  five  feet  high,  and  whose  thatcned  roof,  green  with  moistarey 
age,  house-leek,  and  grass,  had  in  some  places  suffered  damage  from  the 
encroachment  of  two  cows,  whose  appetite  this  appearance  of  verdure  had 
diverted  from  their  more  legitimate  pasture.  An  ill-epelt  and  worse-written 
inscription  intimated  to  the  traveller  that  he  might  here  find  refreshment 
for  man  and  horse ; — ^no  unacceptable  intimation,  rude  as  the  hut  appeared 
to  be,  considering  the  wild  path  he  had  trod  in  approaching  it,  and  the 
high  and  waste  mountains  wnich  rose  in  desolate  dignity  behind  this  humble 
asylum. 

*'  It  must  indeed  have  been,"  thought  Morton,  **  in  some  such  spot  hm 
Hiis,  that  Burley  was  likely  to  find  a  congenial  confidant." 

As  he  approached,  he  observed  the  good  dame  of  the  house  heraelfp 
seated  by  the  door ;  she  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  him  by  a  huge 
alder^bush. 

"Good  evening,  mother,"  said  the  traveller. —  "Your  name  is  BiistreM 
Maclure?" 

**  Elisabeth  Maclure,  sir,  a  poor  widow,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Can  you  lodge  a  stranger  for  a  night?" 

**  I  can,  sir,  if  ne  will  be  pleased  with  the  widow's  cake  and  the  widow's 
wruize." 

"  I  have  been  a  soldier,  good  dame,"  answered  Morton,  "  and  nothing 
ean  come  amiss  to  me  in  the  way  of  entertainment." 

**  A  sodger,  sir  7"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  sigh.  "  CKmI  send  ye  a  better 
trade  I" 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  an  honourable  profession,  my  good  dame.  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  having  belonged  to  it?" 

"  I  judge  no  one,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  and  your  voice  sounds  like 
that  of  a  civil  gentleman ;  but  I  hae  witnessed  sae  muckle  ill  wi'  sodgerinz 
in  this  puir  land,  that  I  am  e'en  content  that  I  can  see  nae  mair  o't  wr 
these  8ightless*organ8." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  Morton  observed  that  she  was  blind. 
^  "  Shall  I  not  be  trr  iblesome  to  vou,  mv  good  dame  7"  said  he,  compas- 
sionately ;  "  your  infi  mity  seems  ill  calculated  for  your  profession." 

"  Na,  sir,"  answered  the  old  woman ;  "  I  can  gang  about  the  house  readilr 
enough ;  and  I  hae  a  bit  lassie  to  help  me,  and  the  dragoon  lads  will  look 
after  your  horse  when  they  come  hame  frae  their  patrol,  for  a  sma'  matter: 
they  are  civiller  now  than  lang  syne." 

Upon  these  assurances,  Morton  alighted. 

"  Peggy,  my  bonny  bird,"  continu^  the  hostess,  addressing  a  little  girl 
9f  twelve  years  old,  who  had  b^^  this  time  appeared,  '*  tak  the  gentleman's 
horse  to  the  stable,  and  slack  his  girths,  ana  tak  aff  the  bridle,  and  shake 
down  a  lock  o'  hay  before  him,  till  the  dragoons  come  back. — Come  this  way 
•ir,"  she  continued;  "ye'U  find  my  house  clean,  though  ifs  a  puir  an^  '* 

Morton  followed  her  into  the  cottage  accordingly. 
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Then  oat  lad  tpake  the  sold  ■wtlur. 

And  flMt  hvr  taan  did  fit*— 
**  Ya  wmIba  be  wanied.  my  son  Johnio, 

Fne  the  hoatiaf  lo  bide  mw« !" 

Ou>  BAILAA. 

Whbit  he  entered  the  cottage,  Morton  perceived  that  the  old  hostesa  had 
ipoken  truth.  The  inside  of  the  hut  belied  its  outward  appearance,  and 
was  neat,  and  even  comfortable,  especially  the  inner  apartment,  in  which 
the  hostess  informed  her  guest  that  be  was  to  sup  and  sleep.  Refreshmenta 
were  placed  before  him,  such  as  the  little  inn  afforded ;  and,  though  be  had 
small  occasion  for  them,  he  accepted  the  offer,  as  the  means  of  maintaining 
acme  discourse  with  the  landlady.  Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  she  waa 
assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  find  her 
way  to  what  she  wanted. 

"  Have  you  no  one  but  this  ^iretty  little  girl  to  aaaiat  yon  in  waiting  on 
your  guests  V  was  the  natural  Question. 

"  None,  sir,''  replied  his  old  nostess ;  *'  I  dwell  alone,  like  the  widow  of 
Zarephath.  Few  guests  come  to  this  puir  place ;  and  I  haena  oostom  eneugh 
to  hire  servants.  I  had  anes  twa  fine  sons  that  lookit  after  a'  thing — l^t 
God  gives  and  takes  away — ^His  name  be  praised !"  she  continued,  turning 
ber  clouded  eyes  towards  Heaven^-"  I  vras  anes  better  off*,  that  is,  warldly 
speaking,  even  since  I  lost  them ;  but  that  was  before  this  last  change." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Morton ;  **  and  yet  you  are  a  presbyterian,  my  good 
mother-?" 

"  I  am,  air — praiaed  be  the  light  that  showed  me  the  right  way  1"  replied 
the  landlady. 

"  Then  I  should  have  thought,"  continued  the  gueet,  *'  the  Revolution 
would  have  brought  you  nothing  but  good." 

**  If,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  it  has  brought  the  land  gude,  and  freedom 
of  vrorship  to  tender  consciences,  it's  little  matter  what  it  has  brought  to  a 
puir  blind  worm  like  me." 

"  Still,"  replied  Morton,  *'  I  cannot  see  how  it  coijl.d  possibly  injure  you." 

**  Ifs  a  lang  story,  sir,"  answered  his  hostess,  with  -^  sigh.  "  But  ae  night, 
aaz  weeks  or  thereby  afore  Botbwell  Brigg,  a  young  gentleman  stoppled  at 
this  puir  cottage,  stiff  and  bloody  with  wounds,  pale  and  dune  out  wi'  riding, 
and  nis  horse  sae  weary  he  oouldna  drag  ae  foot  after  the  other,  and  hia 
foea  were  close  ahint  him,  and  he  was  ane  o'  our  enemies  —  What  could  I 
do,  sir? — ^You  thafs  a  sodger  will  think  me  but  a  silly  auld  wife — but  I  fed 
him,  and  relieved  him,  and  keepit  him  hidden  till  the  pursuit  was  ower." 

"And  who,"  said  Morton,  '* dares  disapprove  of  your  having  done  so?" 

"  I  kenna,"  answered  the  blind  woman  —  "I  gat  ill-will  about  it  amang 
feme  o'  our  ain  folk.  They  said  I  should  hae  l^n  to  him  what  Jael  waa 
to  Siaera — But  weel  I  wot  I  had  nae  divine  command  to  shed  blood,  and  to 
Mve  it  was  baith  like  a  vroman  and  a  Christian.  And  then  they  said  I 
wanted  natural  affection,  to  relieve  ane  that  belanged  to  the  band  thai 
murdered  my  twa  sons." 

"That  murdered  your  two  sons?" 

**  Ay,  sir;  though  maybe  ye'll  gie  their  deaths  another  name — The  tana 
fell  wi'  sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  a  broken  national  Covenant ;  the  tother, 
— 0,  they  took  him  and  shoot  him  dead  on  the  green  before  his  mother's 
(ace! — Afy  auld  een  dazzled  when  the  shots  were  looten  off*,  and,  to  my 
thought,  they  waxed  weaker  and  weaker  ever  since  that  wear^  day  —  and 
firroAr.  and  heart-break,  and  tears  that  would  not  be  dried,  might  help  on 

3a 
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the  d^Kurdo/.  But,  alas!  betraying  Lord  Evandale's  voung  blood  to  hit 
enemies'  sword  wad  ne'er  hae  brought  mj  Ninian  and  Johnie  alive  again." 

"  Lord  Evandale  I"  said  Morton,  in  surprise ; — "  Was  it  Lord  Erandalt 
whose  life  you  saved  V 

"  Li  troth,  even  his,"  she  replied.  **  And  kind  be  was  to  me  after,  and 
eae  me  a  cow  and  calf,  malt,  meal,  and  siller,  and  nane  durst  steer  me  when 
he  was  in  power.  Bat  we  live  on  an  outside  bit  of  Tillietudlem  land,  and 
the  estate  was  sair  nlea'd  between  Leddy  Margaret  Bellenden  and  the 
present  Laird,  Basil  6lifant,  and  Lord  Evandale  backed  the  anld  leddy  fci 
love  o'  her  daughter  Miss  Edith,  as  the  country  said,  ane  o'  the  best  and 


bonniest  lasses  in  Scotland.  But  they  behuved  to  gie  way,  and  Basil  gat 
the  Oastle  and  land,  and  on  the  back  o'  that  came  the  Revolution,  and  wna 
to  turn  ooal  faster  tiian  the  laird  ?  for  he  said  he  had  been  a  tnie  whig  a' 
the  time,  and  turned  papist  only  for  fashion's  sake.  And  then  he  gal 
fiivour,  and  Lord  Evanaale's  head  was  under  water ;  for  he  was  ower  ]f»t>ad 
and  manfu'  to  bend  to  every  blast  o'  wind,  thooj^  mony  a  ane  mav  ken  as 
weel  as  me,  that  be  his  ain  principles  as  they  might*  he  was  aae  ill  friend 
to  our  folk  when  he  could  protect  us,  and  far  kinder  than  Basil  Qii&nt^  that 
aye  keepit  the  cobble  head  doun  the  stream.  But  he  was  set  by  aad  ill 
looked  on,  and  his  word  ne'er  asked ;  and  then  Basil,  wha's  a  reveagfn' 
man,  set  himsell  to  vex  him  in  a'  shapes,  and  espeeiaUy  by  oppreeaing  ^nd 
despoiling  the  auld  blind  widow,  Bessie  Maolure,  that  savea  Lord  Evan- 
dale's  life,  and  that  he  was  sae  kind  to.  Bat  he's  mistaen,  if  that's  his  end ; 
fbr  it  vrill  be  lang  or  Lord  Evandale  hears  a  wcurd  £ra  me  aboat  the  selling 
my  kye  for  rent  or  e'er  it  was  due,  or  the  potting  the  dracoons  on  me  when 
ihe  country's  quiet,  or  onything  else  that  will  vex  him— I  eaa  bear  my  ain 
burden  patiently,  and  warM's  loss  is  the  least  part  o't." 

Astonished  and  interested  at  this  picture  of  patient,  grateful,  and  high- 
minded  resignation,  Morton  could  not  help  bestowing  an  ezecratiwi  upon 
the  poor-spirited  rascal  who  had  taken  such  a  dastardly  course  oi  ven- 
geance. 

**  Dinna  curse  him,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  I  have  heard  a  foed  man 
say,  that  a  curse  was  like  a  stone  flung  up  to  the  heavens,  and  maist  like  to 
return  on  the  head  that  sent  it.  But  if  ye  ken  Lord  Evandale,  bid  him  look 
to  himsell,  for  I  hear  strange  words  pass  atween  the  sodgers  that  are  lying 
here,  and  his  name  is  often  mentioned ;  and  the  tane  o'  them  has  been 
twice  up  at  Tillietudlem.  He's  a  kind  of  favourite  wi'  the  Laird,  thongh 
he  was  m  former  times  ane  o'  the  maist  cruel  oppressors  ever  rade  thiongh 
a  country  (out-taken  Sergeant  BothwellW-they  ca'  him  Inghs."* 

*'  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  Lord  Evandale's  safety,"  said  Morton ; 
*'  and  you  may  depend  on  my  finding  some  mode  to  apprise  him  of  these  vqb- 
piciouR  circumstances ; — and,  in  return,  my  good  friend,  will  you  indulge 
me  with  another  question  ?  I>o  you  know  anything  of  (itaintin  Maokell  of 
Iron^ray  V 

"  Do  I  know  whom  f"  echoed  the  blind  woman,  in  a  tone  of  great  aurpiiaa 
and  alarm. 

**  Quintin  Mackell  of  Irongray,"  repeated  Morton ; — ^*  is  there  anything 
to  alarming  in  the  sound  of  that  name  ?" 

^  Na,  na,"  answered  the  woman,  with  hesitation,  **  but  to  hear  him  aaked 

*  Tht  deeds  of  •  man.  or  nther  •  monster,  of  this  oaina,  ara  rMordad  Qp«  n  tte  tooihrtoae  of  mm  of 


Miifiii  which  it  WIS  Old  Mortnlitjr's  drlixht  u>  repair.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  marden«d  iMraaa, 
tat  the  clrcamstauoes  of  the  crime  were  so  terrible  to  017  chiidWi  iiaaginatmi.  Uiat  1  am  ooaSiMI  tka 
Mowhiir  eopy  of  the  £pilaph  will  be  foond  aearly  eonoek,  alUkowh  I  have  not  saao  tho  wipuC  fnr  Sm%t 
fMia  at  loaat. 

*Thii  martyre  was  hv  Peier  Inrtta  ahol, 

Br  birth  a  liicer  rather  than  a  Scot : 

Whii,  that  his  hellish  oflsprin*  mieht  bo  oeoa« 

Cut  off  his  head«  iheo  kicked  it  o'er  tho  areoo; 

Thus  was  the  hrad  which  was  to  wear  Vhm  croan, 

A  Ibnt-ball  made  bjr  a  pmAmo  dragooM." 

lA  (tanl0M%LeAbm.  Ckptaia  hirliah.  or  logUa.  is  ropeotodly  1 
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after  b^  a  stnoigsr  and  a  scdger — Gude  proieot  us  I  what  mischief  is  to 
come  next?" 

*'  None  by  my  means,  I  assuie  you/'  said  Morton ;  "  the  subject  of  mj 
inquiry  has  nothiog  to  fear  from  me,  if,  as  I  suppose,  this  Quintin  MaokeU 
ia  the  same  with  Jmiu  Bal " — 

'*Do  not  mention, his  name,''  said  the  widow,  pressing  his  lips  with  her 
fingers.  '*  I  see  you  have  his  secret  and  his  pass-word,  and  I'll  be  free  wi' 
you.  But,  for  Qod's  sake,  speak  loud  and  low.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I 
trust  ye  seek  him  not  to  his  hurt  I  —  Ye  said  ye  were  a  sodger  7" 

"  I  said  truly ;  but  one  he  has  nothing  to  fear  firom.  1  commanded  « 
party  at  Bothwell  Bridge/' 

**  Indeed  1"  said  the  woman.  "  And  eerily  there  is  something  in  yovr 
foice  I  can  trust    Ye  speak  prompt  and  readily,  and  like  an  honest  man." 

"  I  trust  I  am  so,"  said  Morton. 

"  But  nae  displeasure  to  you,  sir;  in  thae  waefu'  times,"  continued  Mrs, 
Maclure,  "  the  band  of  brother  is  asainst  brother,  and  he  fears  as  miokle 
almaist  frae  this  eoTemmen^  as  e'er  he  did  fira  the  auld  persecutors." 

"  Indeed  t"  saia  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry ;  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
Bat  I  am  only  just  now  returned  from  abroad." 

''  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  the  blind  woman,  first  assuming  an  attitude  of  listen* 
ing,  thai  showed  how  effectually  her  powers  of  collecting  intolligenoe  had 
been  trausferred  from  the  ere  to  the  ear ;  for,  instead  of  casting  a  glance 
of  circumspection  around,  she  stooped  her  face,  and  turned  her  head  slowly 
around,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  there  was  not  the  slightesl 
sound  «tirring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  continued — "  I'll  toll  ye.  Ye 
ken  how  he  has  labours  to  raise  up  SJgain  the  Covenant,  burned,  broken, 
and  buried  in  the  hard  hearts  and  semah  devices  of  this  stubborn  people. 
Now,  when  he  went  to  Holland,  far  from  the  countenance  and  thanks  of 
the  ^reat,  and  the  comfortable  fellowship  of  the  godly,  both  whilk  he  was 
in  right  to  expect,  the  Prince  of  Orange  wad  show  him  no  favour,  and  the 
ainistors  no  godly  communion.  This  was  hard  to  bide  for  ane  that  had 
Buffered  and  done  mickle— ower  mickle,  it  may  be— but  why  suld  I  be  a 
judge  ?  He  came  back  to  me  and  to  the  auld  place  o'  refuge  that  had 
often  received  him  in  his  distresses,  mair  especially  before  the  great  day  of 
victory  at  Drumdog,  for  I  sail  ne'er  ibreet  how  he  was  bending  hither  of  a' 
nighte  in  the  year  on  that  evening  after  the  pla^  when  young  Milnwood 
wan  the  popinjay ;  but  I  warned  him  off  for  that  time." 

'*  Whatr  exclaimed  Morton,  *'  it  was  yon  that  sat  in  your  red  cloak  by 
the  high-road,  and  told  him  the^  was  a  lion  in  the  path  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  1  wha  are  ye  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  breaking 
off  her  narrative  in  astonishment.  "  But  be  ye  wha  ye  may,"  she  con- 
tinued, resuming  it  vrith  tranquillity,  "je  can  ken  naethine  waur  o*  me 
than  that  I  hae  been  willinjp  to  save  the  hfe  o'  friend  -and  foe.'' 

"  I  know  no  iU  of  you,  ws.  J^iolure,  and  I  mean  no  ill  by  you  —  I  only 
wished  to  show  you  that  I  know  so  much  of  this  person's  affairs,  that! 
mi^t  be  safely  oitrusted  with  ^e  rest  Proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your 
narrative." 

''  There  is  a  strange  command  in  your  voice,"  said  the  blind  woman ; 
**  though  its  tones  are  sweet  I  have  little  mair  to  say.  The  Stuarto  hae 
been  dethroned,  and  William  and  Mary  reign  in  their  stead, — ^but  nae  mair 
word  of  the  Covenant  than  if  it  were  a  dead  letter.  They  hae  taen  the 
indulged  clerry,  and  an  Erastian  General  Assembly  of  the  ance  pure  and 
triumphant  ^rk  of  Scotland,  even  into  their  very  arms  and  bosoms.  Our 
faithfv'  champions  o'  the  testimony  agree  e'en  waur  wi'  this  than  wi'  the 
9pen  tyranny  and  apostasy  of  the  persecuting  times ;  for  souls  are  hardened 
and  deadened,  ana  tiie  mouths  of  fasting  multitudes  are  crammed  wi' 
fissenless  bran  instead  of  the  sweet  word  m  season ;  and  mony  a  hungry, 
starving  creature  when  he  site  down  on  a  Sunday  forenoon  to  get  some^ 
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Ihlii|$  Uial  mi^hi  warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a  dry  clatter  o'  Monli^ 
driTen  aboat  his  lugs,  and" — 

**  In  short,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  stop  a  discussion  which  the  good 
old  woman,  as  enthusiastioally  attached  to  her  relisions  profession  as  to  tha 
duties  of  humanity,  mi^ht  probably  have  indulged  longer — *'  In  shorti  3^0^ 
are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  govemment,  and  Barley  is  d  tht 
same  opinion  7" 

"  Many  of  our  brethren,  sir,  are  of  belief  we  fondit  for  the  Corenaii^ 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  that  eranci  national  league,  and 
now  we  are  like  neither  to  see  nor  hear  tell  of  Uiat  which  wo  suffered,  and 
fouf  ht,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  for.  And  anes  it  was  thought  something 
might  be  made  by  bringing  back  the  auld  family  on  a  new  bargain  and  a 
new  bottom,  as,  aner  a',  when  Kins  James  went  awa'  I  undereland  the 
great  quarrel  of  the  English  against  him  was  in  behalf  of  seven  unhallowed 
orelates ;  and  sae,  though  ae  part  of  our  people  were  firee  to  ioin  wi'  the 
present  model,  and  levied  an  armed  regiment  under  the  Yerl  of  Angus; 
▼et  our  honest  friend,  and  others  that  stode  up  for  puritjf  of  doctrine  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  were  determined  to  hear  the  breath  o*  the  Jacobites 
before  they  took  part  again  them,  fearing  to  fa'  to  the  ground  like  a  wall 
built  with  unslaked  mortar,  or  from  sitting  between  twa  stools." 

"  They  chose  an  odd  quarter,"  said  Morton,  "  from  which  to  expect  fre^ 
dom  of  conscience  and  purity  of  doctrine." 

"  0,  dear  sir  I"  said  tne  landlady,  **  the  natural  day-spring  rises  in  the 
east,  but  the  spiritual  day-spring  may  rise  in  the  north,  for  what  we  blinded 
mortals  ken."  , 

And  Burley  went  to  the  north  to  seek  it?"  replied  the  guest. 
Truly,  ay,  sir;  and  he  saw  Claver'se  himsell,  that  uey  ca'  Dundaa 
now." 

*'  What !"  exclaimed  Morton,  in  amaiemetnt ;  "  I  would  have  sworn  that 
meeting  would  have  been  the  last  of  one  of  their  lives." 

''  Na,  na,  sir ;  ^in  troubled  times,  as  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Madun^ 
**  there's  sudden  chanses — ^Monteomery,  and  Vet^aaon,  and  mony  ane  mair 
that  were  Kin^  James^  greatest  faes,  are  on  his  side  now.  Claver'se  spalos 
our  friend  fair,  and  sent  him  to  consult  with  Lord  Evandale.  But  then 
there  was  a  brcMik-off,  for  Lord  Evandale  wadna  look  a^  hear,  or  speak  wi* 
him ;  and  now  he's  anes  wud  and  aye  waur,  and  roars  for  revenge  again 
Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear  nought  of  onything  but  bum  and  slay — and, 
0,  thae  starts  0'  passion  I  —  they  unsettle  his  mind,  and  gie  the  enemy  sair 
advantages." 

«  The  enemy  I"  sud  Morton  —  "  What  enemy  r* 

"  What  enemy?  Are  ye  acquainted  familiarly  wi'  John  Balfbur  o'  "Bar- 
ley,  and  dinna  ken  that  he  has  had  sair  and  freouent  combats  to  soslaia 
against  the  Evil  One  ?  Did  ye  ever  see  him  alone  out  the  Bible  was  in  his 
hand,  and  the  drawn  sword  on  his  knee  ?  did  ye  never  sleep  in  the  same 
room  wi'  him,  and  hear  him  strive  in  his  dreams  with  the  delusions  of 
Satan  ?  0,  ye  ken  little  o'  him,  if  ve  have  seen  him  only  in  hit  daylight 
for  nae  man  can  put  the  face  upon  nis  doleful  visits  and  strifes  diat  he 
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do.  I  hae  seen  nim,  after  sic  a  strife  of  agony,  tremble,  that  an  in&nt 
might  hae  held  him,  while  the  hair  ^n  his  orow  was  drapping  as  last  as 
ever  my  puir  thatohed  roof  did  in  a  heavy  rain." 

As  she  spoke,  Morton  began  to  recollect  the  appearance  of  Buriey  during 
his  sleep  in  the  hayloft  at  Milnwood,  the  report  of  Cuddie  that  his  senses 
had  become  impaired,  and  some  whispers  current  amons  the  Camat>nians, 
who  boasted  frequently  of  Burley's  soul-exercises,  and  his  strifes  with  the 
foui  fiend ;  which  several  circumstances  led  him  to  conclude  that  this  man 
himself  was  a  victim  to  those  delusions,  though  his  mind,  natarally  aeutt 
and  forcible,  not  only  diseuised  his  superstition  from  those  in  whose  opinioa 
U  might  have  disciedited  his  judgment,  but  by  exertiAg  sueh  *i  fotoa  as  is 
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Mid  to  be  pro^  to  those  afBioted  with  epilepsy,  could  postpone  the  fitf 
which  it  occasioned  until  he  was  either  freed  from  superintendence,  oi 
surrounded  by  such  as  held  him  more  highly  on  account  oi  these  yisitations. 
It  was  natural  to  suppose,  and  could  easily  be  inferred  from  the  narratiye 
of  Mrs.  Maclure,  that  disappointed  ambition,  wrecked  hopes,  and  the  down* 
fall  of  the  parly  which  he  had  served  with  such  desperate  fidelity,  were 
likely  to  aggravate  enthusiasm  into  temporary  insanity.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
mcommon  circumstance  in  those  singular  times,  that  men  like  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Harrison,  Overton,  and  others,  themselves  slaves  to  the  vrildest  and 
most  enthusiastic  dreams,  could,  when  mingling  with  the  world,  conduct 
themselves  not  only  with  good  sense  in  difficulties,  and  couraee  in  dangers, 
bat  with  the  most  acute  sagacity  and  determined  valour.  The  subsequent 
part  of  Mrs.  Maclure's  information  confirmed  Morton  in  these  impressions. 

*'  In  the  grey  of  the  mornine,''  she  said,  **  my  little  Peggy  sail  show  ye 
the  gate  to  him  before  the  sobers  are  up.  But  ye  maunTet  his  hour  of 
danger,  as  he  ca's  it,  be  ower,  afore  ye  yenture  on  him  in  his  place  of  re- 
fuge. Peggy  will  tell  ye  when  to  yenture  in.  She  kens  his  ways  weel,  for 
whiles  she  carries  him  some  little  helps  that  he  canna  do  without  to  sustain 
life." 

"  And  in  what  retreat,  then,''  said  Morton,  *'  has  this  unfortunate  person 
Ibfund  refuge  V 

**  An  awsome  place,''  answered  the  blind  woman,  "  as  ever  living  creature 
took  refuge  in.    They  ca'  it  the  Black  Linn  of  Linklater ;  it's  a  doleful 

Elace,  but  he  loves  it  abune  a'  others,  because  he  has  sae  often  been  in  safe 
iding  there ;  and  it's  my  belief  he  prefers  it  to  a  tapestried  chamber  and  a 
dovrn  bed.  But  ye'll  see't.  I  hae  seen  it  mysell  mony  a  day  syne.  I  was 
a  daid  hempie  lassie  then,  and  little  thought  what  was  to  come  o't.  Wad 
ye  choose  ony  thing,  sir,  ere  ye  betake  yourseli  to  your  rest,  for  ye  maun 
•tir  wi'  the  &st  dawn  o'  the  grey  light?" 

"  frothing  more,  my  good  momer,"  said  Morton ;  and  they  parted  for  the 
eyening. 

Morton  recommended  himself  to  Heayen,  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
heard,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the  trampling  of  the  dragoon  horses 
at  the  riders'  return  from  their  patrol,  and  then  slept  soundly  after  sufih 
painful  agitation. 
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TIm  darkaooM  care  Umj  enter,  where  thegr  CmumI 
The  accoraed  miui,  low  iltting  on  the  inrmud, 
flill  ndlj  in  hb  nillea  mind. 
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As  the  morning  began  to  appear  on  the  mountains,  a  gentle  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  Uie  humble  apartment  in  which  Morton  slept,  and  a 
cirlish  treble  yoice  asked  him  from  without,  **  If  he  wad  please  gang  to  the 
l^nn  or  the  folk  raise  ?" 

He  arose  upon  the  invitation,  and,  dressing  himself  hastily,  went  forth 
and  joined  his  little  guide.  The  mountain  maid  tript  lightly  before  him, 
through  the  grey  hase,  over  hill  and  moor.  It  was  a  wild  and  varied  walk, 
unmarked  by  any  regular  or  distinguishable  track,  and  keemng,  upon  the 
whole,  the  direction  of  the  ascent  of  the  brook,  though  without  tracing  its 
windings.  The  landscape,  as  they  advanced,  became  waster  and  more  W^d, 
entil  nothing  but  heath  and  i  >ck  encumbered  the  side  of  the  valley. 
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id  (he  place  still  diitaot?"  md  Mortoii. 

NeArlv  a  mile  off/'  answered  the  girL    ''We'll  be  tiiere  belife.'' 
"  And  do  you  often  so  this  wild  ioornej,  but  little  maid  t" 
**  When  grannie  sends  me  wi'  muk  and  meal  to  the  linn,"  auswered  IM 
ehild. 
"  And  are  jon  not  afraid  to  trarel  so  wild  a  road  alone?" 
**  Hoiit  na,  sir,"  replied  the  goide ;  "  nae  living  oreatnre  would  touch  ais 
a  bit  thing  as  I  am,  and  grannie  says  we  need  never  fear  onjtfaing  else  whsB 
we  are  doin^  a  gude  turn." 

*'  Strong  in  innocence  as  in  triple  mail  I"  said  Morton  to  himself,  and  fii^ 
owed  her  steps  in  silence. 

They  soon  came  to  a  decayed  thicket,  where  bramUes  and  thorns  sup- 
plied the  room  of  the  oak  and  birches  of  which  it  had  onoe  consisted.  Here 
the  guide  turned  short  off  the  open  heath,  and,  by  a  sheep-track,  oondncted 
Morton  to  the  brook.  A  hoarse  and  sullen  roar  had  in  part  prepared  him 
for  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  yiewea  withoat  sor- 
prise,  and  eyen  terror.  When  he  emerged  from  the  deyious  path  whidi 
oonducted  him  through  the  thicket,  he  found  himself  placed  on  a  ledge  of 
flat  rock,  projecting  over  one  side  of  a  chasm  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  where  the  dark  mountain-stream  made  a  decided  and  rapid  shool  oyer 
the  precipice,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  a  deep,  black,  yawning  gnlf.  The 
eye  in  yarn  strove  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  fall ;  it  could  catch  but  one  sheet 
of  foaming  uproar  and  sheer  descent,  until  the  view  was  obstructed  by  the 
projecting  crags  which  enclosed  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall,  and  hid  firam 
sight  the  dark  pool  which  reoeiyed  its  tortured  waters.  Far  beneath,  at  the 
distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  eye  caught  the  winding  of  the 
stream  as  it  emerged  into  a  more  open  course.  Bu^  for  that  distance,  they 
were  lost  to  sight  as  much  as  if  a  cayem  had  been  arched  over  them ;  and 
indeed  the  steep  and  projecting  ledges  of  rock  through  which  they  wound 
their  way  in  aarkness,  were  very  nearly  dosing  and  oyer-roofing  their 
course. 

While  Morton  gased  at  this  scene  of  tumult,  which  seemed,  by  the  sur- 
rounding thickets  and  the  clefts  into  which  the  water  descended,  to  seek  to 
hide  itself  from  every  e^e,  his  little  attendant,  as  she  stood  beside  him  on 
the  platform  of  rock  which  commanded  the  best  view  of  the  faU,  pulled  him 
by  tne  sleeve,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  could  not  hear  without  stooping 
his  ear  near  the  speaker,  "  Hear  till  him  I  Eh  I  hear  till  him  1" 

Morton  listened  more  attentively,  and  out  of  the  very  abyss  into  which 
the  brook  fell,  and  amidst  the  tumultuary  sounds  of  the  cataract,  thought 
he  could  distinguish  shouts,  screams,  and  even  articulate  words,  as  if  the 
tortured  demon  of  the  stream  had  been  mingling  his  complaints  vrith  the 
roar  of  his  broken  vraters. 

'*  This  is  the  way,"  said  the  little  girl :  **  follow  me,  gin  ye  please,  sir, 
but  tak  tent  to  your  feet ;"  and,  with  uie  daring  agility  which  custom  had 
rendered  easy,  she  vanished  from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  and,  by 
notches  and  slight  projections  in  the  rock,  scrambled  down  its  face  into  the 
ohasm  which  it  overhung.  Steady,  bold,  and  active,  Morton  hesitated  not 
to  follow  her ;  but  the  necessary  attention  to  secure  his  bold  and  footing  in 
a  descent  where  both  foot  and  hand  were  needful  for  security,  prevented 
him*from  looking  around  him,  till,  having  descended  nigh  twenty  feet,  and 
being  sixty  or  seventy  above  the  pool  which  received  the  fall,  his  guide 
made  a  pause,  and  he  again  fonnd  himself  by  her  side  in  a  situation  that 
appeared  equally  romantic  and  precarious.  They  were  nearly  opposite  to 
the  waterfall,  and  in  point  of  level  situated  at  about  one-quarter  s  iep& 
from  the  point  of  the  cliff  over  which  it  thundered,  and  turee-fourths  of 
the  height  above  the  dark,  deep,  and  restless  pool  which  receiTed  its  fall. 
Be*h  these  tremendous  points, — ^the  first  shoot,  namely,  of  the  y^'t  unbroken 
Itream,  and  the  deep  and  sombre  abyss  into  which  it  was  emptied, --wnn 
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Afell  before  him,  as  trell  m  the  whole  continuous  stream  of  billowy  froth, 
whioh,  dashine  from  the  one,  was  eddving  and  boiling  in  the  other.  The^ 
were  so  near  wis  grand  phenomenon  that  they  were  covered  with  its  spray 
and  well-nigh  deafened  by  the  incessant  roar.  But  crossing  in  the  very 
front  of  the  fall,  and  at  scarce  three  yards  distance  from  the  cataract,  an 
old  oak-tree,  flung  across  the  chasm  in  a  manner  that  seemed  accidental, 
formed  a  bridge  of  fearfully  narrow  dimensions  and  uncertain  footing. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tree  rested  on  the  platform  on  which  they  stood — the 
lower  or  uprooted  extremity  extended  behind  a  projection  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  was  secured,  Morton's  eye  could  not  discover  where.  From  behind 
the  same  projection  glimmered  a  strong  red  light,  which,  glancing  in  th« 
waves  of  the  fallen  water,  and  tinging  them  ptuliaUy  with  crimson,  had  a 
stomge  preternatural  and  dnister  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  which  glanced  on  the  first  broken  waves  of  the  fall,  thoueh 
even  its  meridian  splendour  could  not  gain  the  third  of  its  full  deptn. 
When  he  had  looked  around  him  for  a  moment,  the  girl  arain  pulled  his 
sleeve,  and  pointing  to  the  oak  and  the  projecting  point  beyond  it  (for 
hearing  speech  was  now  out  of  the  question),  indicated  that  there  lay  his 
farther  passage. 

Morton  gased  at  her  with  surprise ;  for  although  he  well  knew  that  the 
persecuted  presbyterians  had  in  the  preceding  reigns  sought  refuge  among 
dells  and  thickets,  caves  and  cataracts  —  in  spots  the  roost  extraordinary 
and  secluded  —  although  he  had  hear  d  of  the  champions  of  the  Covenant, 
who  had  long  abidden  beside  Dobbs-linn  on  the  wild  heights  of  Polmoodie, 
and  others  wno  had  been  concealed  in  the  yet  more  terrific  cavern  called 
Oreehope-linn,  in  the  parish  of  Glosebum,* — jet  his  imagination  had  never 
exactly  figured  out  the  horrors  of  such  a  residence,  and  he  was  surprised 
how  the  Strang  and  romantic  scene  which  he  now  saw  had  remained  con- 
cealed from  him,  while  a  curious  investigator  of  such  natural  phenomena. 
But  he  readilv  conceived,  that,  lying  in  a  remote  and  wild  aistrict,  and 
being  destinea  as  a  place  of  concealment  to  the  persecuted  preachers  and 
professors  of  non-conformity,  the  secret  of  its  existence  was  carefully  pre* 
served  by  the  few  shepherds  to  whom  it  might  be  known. 

As,  breaking  from  tnese  meditations,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
traverse  the  doubtful  and  terrific  bridge,  which,  skirted  by  the  cascade,  and 
rendered  wet  and  slippery  by  its  constant  driszle,  traversed  the  chasm 
abovA  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  his  ^ide,  as  if  to  give  him 
courage,  tript  over  and  back  without  the  least  hesitation.  Envying  for  a 
mom t> lit  the  little  bare  feet  which  caught  a  safer  hold  of  the  rugged  side  of 
the  oak  than  he  could  pretend  to  with  his  heavy  boots,  Morton  nevertiieless 

resolved  to  attempt  the  passage,  and,  fixing  his  eye  firm  on  a  stationary 

^—^—  ^— ^^^— ^^— ^^^»^^_j— .^^.^»— »^— ^— ^»— ^ 

*  Th*  MTMitf  of  p^raeoatSoo  often  drora  the  aofferen  lo  hid«  thflfmelvw  io  dem  and  osTea  of  Uie  earth, 
where  they  had  not  oalv  u»  atruRile  with  the  reel  daiig«r«  of  damp.  darkneH,  and  famine,  but  were  ealled 
opon,  in  their  dniorderau  imainiwtionii,  to  oppoae  the  iuremal  powers  by  whom  sucli  CHVemn  wens  hclieveS 
lu  be  haontcd.  A  Tery  romantic  arene  of  mclut,  tliicketa,  and  cascadea.  called  Creehope-limi,  on  the  eatata 
f  Mr.  Monteath  of  CUieebani.  ja  aaid  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  some  of  these  enihuMasia,  who  jadged  it 
■iler  to  fcoe  the  apraritiona  by  which  the  plooe  waa  thought  t<i  be  haauteii,  than  to  expuae  themaalTea  to  the 
"tee  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

Aaoiher  renfiailiable  eueoanter  betwtxt  the  Fonl  Piend  and  the  ehamptona  of  the  Covenant,  ia  preserved 
m  certain  rode  rhymea,  not  yet  foiKotten  in  Eittriek  PoraiA.  1'wo  nieu,  it  is  aaid,  by  name  Halbert  Oubaoa 
■nd  David  Dun,  constructed  for  themselvee  a  place  of  refaae  in  a  hidden  ravine  of  a  very  savage  chiiracter, 
Inr  ths  side  of  a  considerable  waterfall,  near  the  head  of  Moflul  water.  Here,  concealed  flrum  human  fijes^ 
taev  were  assailed  by  Satan  himself,  who  came  upon  them  grinniiiK  and  making  mouths,  as  if  trying  ta 
frigfateti  them,  and  disturb  their  devotions.  The  wanderere.  limre  incsensed  than  astonished  st  this  super- 
■atnral  visitation,  aasailed  their  ghostly  visitor,  buffeted  him  soundly  with  iheir  Bibles,  and  compelled  niia 
at  length  to  change  itimself  into  the  resemblanoe  of  a  rack  of  dried  hides,  in  which  shape  he  roiled  dow« 
iIm  cunade  The  shape  which  be  assumed  was  probnbly  designed  to  excite  .ae  cupidity  of  the  assailaiita. 
arL.1,  as  Sontera  of  Selkirk.  migtU  have  been  disponed  to  attempt  something  to  save  a  package  of  good 
eather.    Thus. 

**Hab  Dab  and  Davkl  Din, 
Dang  the  Deil  iiwer  Dabson's  Unn." 

Tlie  popnisr  verses  recoiding  this  feat,  to  which  Burns  seems  to  have  bean  indebted  for  some  hints  ia  hli 

Address  to  the  Deil,**  may  he  found  in  the  Min*iireisy  of  the  Sciittish  Border,  vol.  ii. 

(t  cann**'  be  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  at  ail  ucqiiainted  with  human  natore.  that  superstition  shouin 

feave  agRravrfted.  by  its  horn>rs.  tha  apprehen.iion!«  to  wtiich  aien  of  enthusuutK  iharacter  were  diapiaad  Isf 

Um  fkomy  haunts  u»  which  thev  had  IM  for  refoae 
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ob}eei  on  the  other  side,  without  allowing  his  head  to  beoome  giddy,  or  bif 
attent'  (»n  to  be  distracted  by  the  flash,  the  foam  and  the  roar  m  the  wmfeen 
around  him,  be  strode  steadily  and  safely  along  the  uncertain  bridge,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  cayem  on  the  mrther  side  of  the  ttMrent. 
Here  he  paused ;  for  a  lipht,  proceeding  from  a  fire  of  red-hot  eharooal, 
permitted  him  to  see  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  enabled  him  to  contem- 
plate the  appearance  of  ito  inhabitant,  by  whom  he  himself  coold  not  be  so 
readily  distinguished,  being  concealed  by  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  What 
he  obserred  would  by  no  means  have  encouraged  a  less  determined  man  to 
proceed  with  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Burley,  only  altered  from  what  he  had  been  formerly  by  the  addition  of 
a  grisly  beard,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  caye,  with  his  clasped  Bible  in 
one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  His  fij^re,  dimly  ruddied  by 
the  light  of  the  red  charcoal,  seemed  that  of  a  fiend  in  the  lurid  atmoepheie 
of  Pandemonium,  and  his  gestures  and  words,  as  far  as  they  could  be  heard, 
seemed  equally  yiolent  and  irregular.  All  alone,  and  in  a  place  of  almost 
unapproachable  seclusion,  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  striyes 
for  Ufe  and  death  with  a  mortal  enemy.  "  Ha  I  ha !  —  there  —  Uiere  I"  he 
.exclaimed,  accompanying  each  word  with  a  thrust,  urged  with  his  whole 
force  against  the  impassible  and  empty  air— ** Did  I  not  tell  thee  sot — I 
haye  resisted,  and  thou  fleost  from  me !  —  Coward  as  thou  art — come  in  all 
thy  terrors  —  come  with  mine  own  eyil  deeds,  which  render  thee  moat  ter- 
rible of  all — there  is  enough  betwixt  the  boards  of  this  book  to  rescue  me  I— 
What  mutterest  thou  of  grey  hairs  I  —  It  was  well  done  to  slay  him — the 
more  ripe  the  com,  the  readier  for  the  sickle.  —  Art  gone?  art  gonet^I 
haye  oyer  known  thee  but  a  coward  —  ha  I  ha  1  ha  V 

With  these  wild  exclamations  he  sunk  the  point  of  his  sword,  and 
remained  standing  still  in  the  same  posture,  like  a  maniac  whose  fit  is 
oyer. 

"  The  dangerous  time  is  by  now,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  followed ; 
"  it  seldom  lasts  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun's  ower  the  hill ;  ye  may  gang 
in  and  speak  wi'  him  now.  I'll  wait  for  you  at  the  other  side  of  the  linn ; 
he  canna  bide  to  see  twa  folk  at  anes." 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  and  keeping  constantly  upon  his  guard,  Morton 
presentea  himself  to  the  yiew  of  his  old  associate  in  command. 

"  What  I  comest  thou  again  when  thine  hour  is  oyer?"  was 'his  first  ezela- 
mataon;  and,  flourishing  his  sword  aloft,  his  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  in  which  ghastly  terror  seemed  mingled  with  the  rage  of  a 
demoniac. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  in  a  steady  and  composed  tone, 
"to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  has  been  broken  off  since  the  fi^t  of 
Bothwell  Bridge.'^ 

As  soon  as  Burley  became  aware  that  Morton  was  l>efi>re  him  in  person-— 
an  idea  which  he  causht  with  maryellous  celerity — he  at  once  exerted  that 
mastership  over  his  heated  and  enthusiastic  imagination,  the  power  of 
enforcing  which  was  a  most  striking  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
He  sunk  his  sword-point  at  once,  and  as  he  stole  it  composedly  into  the 
scabbard,  he  muttered  something  of  the  damp  and  cold  which  sent  an  old 
soldier  to  his  fencing  exercise,  to  prevent  his  blood  from  chilling.  This 
dona,  he  proceeded  in  the  cold  determined  manner  which  was  peculiar  to 
his  ordinary  discourse. 

"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,  Henry  Morton,  and  hast  not  come  to  the  yintace 
before  the  twelfth  hour  has  struck.  Art  thou  yet  willing  to  take  the  ri^t 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  be  one  with  those  who  look  not  to  thrones  or 
d^naasties,  but  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  fur  their  directions  ?" 
"  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  Morton,  evading  the  direct  answer  to  his  quea- 
0  m,  '*  that  you  should  have  known  me  after  so  many  years." 

"The  features  of  those  who  ought  to  act  with  me,  are  ergn»,yed  on  my 
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heart,"  answered  Burley ;  "  and  few  but  Silaa  Morton's  son  durst  have  foi 
lowed  me  into  this  m;^  caatle  of  retreat  Seest  thou  that  drawbrid^  oi 
nature's  own  construction  ?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  prostrate  oak-tree-* 
"  one  spurn  of  my  foot,  and  it  is  overwhelmed  in  the  abyss  below,  bidding 
foeman  on  the  farther  side  stand  at  defiance,  and  leaving  enemies  on  thiii 
•i  the  mercy  of  one  who  never  yet  met  his  equal  in  single  fight." 

"  Of  such  defences,"  said  Morton,  "  I  should  have  thou^t  yoa  would  now 
have  had  little  need." 

"  LitUe  need  ?"  said  Burley,  impatiently — "  What  little  need,  when  incar- 
nate fiends  are  combined  against  me  on  earth,  and  Sathan  himself-*  But  it 
matters  not,"  added  he,  checking  himself — **  Enough  that  I  like  my  place 
of  refuge — ^my  cave  of  AduUam,  and  would  not  change  its  rude  ribs  of  lime- 
stone rock  for  the  fair  chambers  of  the  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Torwood,  with 
their  broad  bounds  and  barony.  Thou,  unless  the  foolish  fever-fit  be  over, 
mayst  think  differently." 

"  It  was  of  those  very  possessions  I  came  to  speak,"  said  Moi-ton ;  "  and 
I  doubt  not  to  find  Mr.  Balfour  the  same  rational  and  reflecting  person 
which  I  knew  him  to  be  in  times  when  seal  disunited  brethren." 

"  Ay  f "  said  Burley — "  indeed  ?  —  Is  such  truly  your  hope  ? — wilt  thou 
express  it  more  plainly  V 

**  In  a  word,  .tnen,"  said  Morton,  **  you  have  exercised,  by  means  at  which 
I  caQ  guess,  a  secret  but  most  prejudicial  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  ffrand-daughter,  and  in  favour  of  that  base, 
oppressive  apostate,  Basil  Olifant,  whom  the  law,  deceived  by  thy  opera- 
tions, has  placed  in  possession  of  their  lawful  property." 

*'  Savest  thou  ?"  said  Balfour. 

**  I  ao  say  so,"  replied  Morton ;  "  and  face  to  face  you  will  not  deny  what 
you  have  vouched  by  your  handwriting." 

**  And  suppose  I  deny  it  not?"  said  Balfour, — **  and  suppose  that  thy  elo* 
quence  were  found  eaual  to  persuade  me  to  retrace  the  steps  I  have  taken 
on  matured  resolve,  wnat  will  be  thy  meed  ?  Dost  thou  still  hope  to  possess 
the  fair-haired  girl,  with  her  wide  and  rich  inheritance  7" 

*'  I  have  no  such  hope,"  answered  Morton  calmly. 

"  And  for  whom,  then,  hast  thou  ventured  to  do  this  great  thing,  to  seek 
to  rend  the  prey  from  the  valiant,  to  bring  forth  food  from  the  den  of  the 
lion,  and  to  extract  sweetness  from  the  maw  of  the  devourer?  —  For  whose 
Mkke  hast  thou  undertaken  to  read  this  riddle,  more  hard  than  Samson's  ?" 

**  For  Lord  Evandale's,  and  that  of  his  bride,"  replied  Morton,  firmly. 
*'  Think  better  of  mankind,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  believe  there  are  some  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  happiness  to  that  of  others." 

*'  Then,  as  my  soul  Uveth,"  replied  Balfour,  "  thou  art,  to  wear  beard, 
and  back  a  horse,  and  draw  a  sword,  the  tamest  and  most  gall-less  puppet 
that  ever  sustained  injury  unavenged.  Whatl  thou  wouldst  help  that 
accursed  Evandale  to  uie  arms  of  the  woman  that  thou  Invest?  —  thou 
wouldst  endow  them  with  wealth  and  with  heritages,  and  thou  think'st  that 
there  lives  another  man,  offended  even  more  deeply  than  thou,  yet  equally 
cold-livered  and  mean-spirited,  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hant 
dared  to  suppose  that  one  other  to  be  John  Balfour  ?" 

**  For  iny  own  feelings,"  said  Morton,  composedly,  *'  I  am  answerable  tu 
none  but  Heaven — To  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  I  should  suppose  it  of  little  cons^ 
quence  whether  Basil  Olifant  or  Lord  Evandale  possess  these  estates." 

**  Thou  art  deceived,"  said  Burley.  **  Both  are  indeed  in  outer  darkness^ 
and  strangers  to  the  light,  as  ho  whose  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to  tha 
lay;  —  but  this  Basil  Olifant  is  a  Nabal  —  a  Demas  —  a  base  churl,  whose 
wealth  and  power  are  at  the  disposal  of  him  who  can  threaten  to  deprive 
nim  of  them.  He  became  a  professor  because  he  was  deprived  of  these 
lands  of  Tillietudlem — he  tum^  a  papist  to  obtain  possession  of  them  —  he 
raDed  himself  an  Erastian,  that  he  might  not  again  lose  them,  and  be  v>U 
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become  what  I  list  while  I  have  in  my  power  the  document  that  maj  d» 
prive  him  of  them.  These  lands  are  a  bit  between  his  jaws  and  a  hook  in 
nis  nostrils,  and  the  rein  and  the  line  are  in  my  hands  to  gaide  them  as  1 
tliink  nreet;  and  this  they  shall  therefore  be,  unless  I  had  assurance  of  be- 
stowing them  on  a  sure  and  sincere  friend.  But  Lord  Evandale  is  a  malie- 
nant,  of  heart  like  flint,  and  brow  like  adamant ;  the  goods  of  the  world  fiul 
on  him  like  leaves  oh  the  frost-bound  earth,  and  unmoved  he  will  see  them 
whirled  off  by  the  first  wind.  The  heathen  virtues  of  such  as  he  are  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  the  sordid  cupidity  of  those  who,  governed  bj  their 
interest,  must  follow  where  it  leads,  and  who,  therefore,  themselves  tiie 
slaves  of  avarice,  may  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  vineyard*  were  it  but  to 
earn  the  wages  of  sin." 

"  This  might  have  been  all  well  some  years  since,"  replied  Morton ;  "and 
I  could  understand  your  argument,  although  I  could  never  acquiesce  in  its 
justice.  But  at  this  crisis  it  seems  useless  to  you  to  persevere  in  keeping 
up  an  influence  which  can  no  longer  be  directed  to  an  useful  purpose.  The 
land  has  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  conscience — and  what  would  you 
more  V* 

**  More  I"  exclaimed  Burley,  again  unsheathing  his  sword,  with  a  vivacity 
which  nearly  made  Morton  start.  *'  Look  at  the  notches  upon  that  weapon , 
they  are  three  in  number,  are  they  not?" 

'*  It  seems  so,"  answered  Morton ;  " but  what  of  that?" 

"  The  fragment  of  steel  that  parted  from  this  first  gap,  rested  on  the  skoD 
of  the  perjured  traitor  who  first  introduced  Episcopacy  into  Scotland;  — 
this  second  notch  was  made  in  the  rib-bone  of  an  impious  villain,  the  boldest 
and  best  soldier  that  upheld  the  prelatio  cause  at  Drumolog ;  —  this  third 
was  broken  on  the  steel  head-piece  of  the  captain  who  defended  the  Chapel 
of  Holyroodwhen  the  people  rose  at  the  revolution — I  cleft  him  to  the 
teeth  through  steel  and  bone.  It  has  done  great  deeds  this  little  weapon, 
and  each  of  these  blows  was  a  deliverance  to  the  church.  This  sword,"  he 
said,  again  sheathing  it,  "  has  yet  more  to  do  —  to  weed  out  this  base  and 
pestilential  heresy  of  Erastianism — ^to  vindicate  the  true  liberbr  of  the  Kirk 
m  her  purity  —  to  restore  the  Covenant  in  its  glory,  —  then  let  it  moulder 
and  rust  beside  the  bones  of  its  master."  * 

**  You  have  neither  men  nor  means,  Mr.  Balfour,  to  disturb  the  govern* 
ment  as  now  settled,"  argued  Morton ;  "  the  people  are  in  general  satisfied, 
excepting  only  the  genuemen  of  the  Jacobite  interest;  and  surely  you 
would  not  join  with  those  who  would  only  use  you  for  their  own  purposes  T' 

"  It  is  they,"  answered  Burley,  **  that  should  serve  oiirs.  I  went  to  the 
camp  of  the  malignant  Claver'se,  as  the  future  King  of  Israel  sought  the 


*  The  tword  of  Captain  John  Paton  of  Afeadowhead.  a  Caroeronian  faraoos  for  Mb  panonal . 
tcNttmony  lo  hi*  exwrtiony  in  the  ciium  of  ihe  Cnrenant.  ami  was  tjrpinil  of  th*  oppraMoo  t4  tba 
"  This  sword  or  short  yliahhie**  (sciohla,  Italian)  "  yet  remains."  savs  Mr.  Ho^ie  of  Lorheom.  **  It  was  thvo  bf 
his  prctKenitr)rB,"  ( meaning  desoendnnia,  h  rather  unnsoal  nse  of  the  word.)  **CiMinted  tn  have  tweaty-ewM 
gniis  ill  its  eUce :  which  made  ihein  afterwards  otaserTe.  that  there  werr  tort  as  many  yeiin  in  the  Umm  of  tte 
pemeriiiion  as  Ihfrr  were  siefw  <ir  hrokpii  pi«>ces  in  the  eden  thtiiwt("— Scottish  Wnrikin,  edit.  1^97.  n.  419. 

'I'he  persecuted  party,  as  iheir  nrcumsiaiines  led  t»  tlieir  plarinca  due  and  sincere  relianee  na  iieawi, 
when  earth  wiw  srame  pemiiHed  to  bear  them,  fell  naturalty  into  enthnsiasiie  cradnlit?.  and,  as  thsy  ii 
inued,  direct  ountcntion  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  so  they  C(HMVi?ed  some  aman|{st  them  io  he 
of  a  ntiwrrof  predicri«>n.  which,  thouch  they  did  not  rzactlyrall  it  inspired  prophecy,  seems  tu 
rmRchvd.  in  their  opinion,  very  nearly  to  it  I'he  subject  »f  ihcne  predictiooa  was  gaaanllj  of  a  Bwiaacholy 
■A'Ure ;  for  it  is  dnnnf  such  times  of  blooil  and  ooufusion  that 

**  Pale-eyed  prophet*  whisper  fearibt  dMOKS.** 

The  celebrated  Aleiander  Podeii  was  haunted  hr  the  termn  of  a  Frenflli  inrasioii,  nd  was  oftee  heard  t« 
nclsim,  "Oh  the  Monzies,  the  Fmuch  Moiizies"  (fur  Monsieara.  doubtless).  **hnw  they  rvi!  How  Inscwill 
they  run  T  Oh  Lord,  cut  their  houirlis.  and  stay  tlieir  running !"  He  afterwards  declared,  that  Preueh  Mood 
would  run  thicker  in  (ho  waters  of  Ayr  and  Ckife  than  ever  did  that  of  the  Hichlandmen.  Upon  anatbar 
occasion,  he  said  he  had  been  made  tu  see  the  French  marchins  with  their  armies  ihruush  tha  leocth  aad 
broNdrh  of  the  land  in  the  blood  uf  all  runks.  op  to  the  bndle  retna,  and  that  for  a  burned,  bniken.  snd  hnried 
Br»ft>nMiil. 

Uatinel  Semple  also  pnuihesied.  In  possiue  by  the  house  of  Kenmara.  to  which  workmen  wera  nu^ng 
some  tuiditionK,  he  said.  "  Lads,  yon  are  vprv  busy  making;  and  repainnr  that  house,  b  it  it  w*ll  be  bomed  lits 
a  rnivv'N  n«f>i  in  a  misty  Mnr  niitniini;  ;*'  which  aocordiiiirly  came  to  pnas.  the  hov  bsibfr  burned  by  las 
l-:n<hiih  Aimes  m  a  cloudy  May  nioniing.  Other  instaBoes  might  bs  added,  bat  tbssa  ara  swMKb  lo  sbaw  the 
•^aranter  i4  the  people  and  times. 
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land  of  the  Philistines ;  I  arranged  with  him  a  rising,  and,  bat  for  the  Tii* 
lain  Evandale,  the  Erastians  ere  now  had  been  driven  from  the  west— -a 
ooold  sUy  him/'  he  added,  with  a  vindietive  scowl,  **  were  he  n-asping  tha 
horns  of  the  altar  I"  He  then  proceeded  in  a  calmer  tone:  "If  thou,  son 
of  mine  ancient  comrade,  wert  suitor  for  thy  self  to  this  Edith  Bellenden, 
and  wert  willing  to  put  thy  hand  to  the  great  work  with  seal  equal  to  thy 
courage,  think  not  I  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  Basil  Olifant  to  thine; 
thou  shouldest  then  have  the  means  that  this  document"  (he  produced  a 
parchment)  "  affords,  to  place  her  in  possession  of  the  lands  of  her  fathenu 
This  have  I  lonsed  to  say  to  thee,  ever  since  I  saw  thee  fight  the  good  figh# 
■0  strongly  at  the  fatal  bridge.    The  maiden  loved  thee,  and  thou  her." 

Morton  replied  firmly  —  '*I  will  not  dissemble  with  you,  Mr.  Balfour, 
even  to  gain  a  good  end.  I  came  in  hopes  to  persuade  you  to  do  a  deed  of 
justice  to  others,  not  to  gain  any  selfish  end  oi  my  own.  I  have  failed  — 1 
grieve  for  your  sake,  more  than  for  the  loss  which  others  will  sustain  bj 
your  injustice." 

**  Tou  refuse  my  proffer,  then  ?•"  said  Bnrley,  with  kindling  e^es. 

*'  I  do,"  said  Morton.  "  Would  you  be  really,  as  you  are  desirous  to  be 
thought*  a  man  of  honour  and  conscience,  you  would,  regardless  of  all  other 
oonsiderations,  restore  that  parchment  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  be  used  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lawful  heir." 

"  Sooner  shall  it  perish  I"  said  Balfour ;  and  casting  the  deed  into  the 
heap  of  red  charcoal  beside  him,  pressed  it  down  with  &e  heel  of  his  boot. 

While  it  smoked,  shrivelled,  and  crackled  in  the  flames,  Morton  sprung 
forward  to  snateh  it,  and  Burley  catehing  hold  of  him,  a  struggle  ensued. 
Both  were  strong  men,  but  although  Morton  was  much  the  more  active  and 
younger  of  the  two,  yet  Balfour  was  the  most  powerful,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  rescuing  the  deed  until  it  was  fairly  reduced  to  a  cinder. 
They  then  quitted  hold  of  each  other,  and  the  enthusiast,  rendered  fiercer 
by  the  contest,  glared  on  Morton  with  an  eye  expressive  of  frantic  revenge. 

**  Thou  hast  my  secret,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  thou  must  be  mine,  or  die  I" 

"  I  contemn  your  threats,"  said  Morton ;  **  I  pity  you,  and  leave  you." 

But,  as  he  turned  to  retire,  Burley  stept  before  him,  pushed  the  ofuc-trunk 
from  its  resting-place,  and  as  it  fell  thundering  and  crashing  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  drew  nis  sword,  and  cried  out,  with  a  voice  that  rivalled  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  and  the  thunder  of  the  falling  oak, — "  Now  thou  art  at  bay  I 
— fight — yield  or  die  I"  and  standing  in  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  he  flou- 
rished bis  naked  sword. 

"I  will  not  fight  with  the  man  that  preserved  my  father's  life,"  said 
Morton ; — **  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  say  the  words,  I  yield ;  and  my  life  I 
will  rescue  as  I  best  can." 

So  speaking,  and  ere  Balfour  .was  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  sprung  past 
him,  and  exerting  that  youthful  agility  of  which  he  possessed  an  uncom- 
mon share,  leaped  clear  across  the  fearful  chasm  which  divided  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  from  the  projecting  rock  on  the  opposite  side,  and  stood  there 
safe  and  free  from  his  incensed  enemy.  He  immediately  ascended  the 
*avine,  and,  as  he  turned,  saw  Burley  stand  for  an  instant  aghast  with  as- 
tonishment, and  then,  with  the  frenzy  of  disappointed  rage,  rush  into  the 
interior  of  his  cavern. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that  this  unhappy  man's  mind  had 
been  so  long  a^tated  by  desperate  schemes  and  sudden  disappointrtento, 
that  it  had  lost  ite  equipoise,  and  that  there  was  now  in  his  conduct  a  shade 
of  lunacy,  not  the  less  striking,  from  the  vigour  and  craft  with  which  he 
pursued  his  wild  designs.  Morton  soon  joined  his  guide,  who  had  been 
terrified  by  the  fall  of  the  oak.  This  he  represented  as  accidental ;  and  she 
assuied  him  in  return,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  cave  would  experience  no 
mconveni^nce  from  it,  being  always  provided  with  materials  to  construct 
anrthei  bridge 
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The  ^ventarea  of  the  morning  were  not  jet  ended.  As  they  approaehetf 
the  hut,  the  little  girl  made  an  exclamation  of  surpriee  at  seeing  her  grand- 
mother groping  her  way  towards  them,  at  a  greater  distance  fnwi  her  home 
than  she  could  have  been  supposed  capable  of  traTelling. 

**0,  sir,  sir  I"  said  the  old  woman,  when  she  heaid  them  approach,  ^gin 
e'er  ye  loved  Lord  Evandaie,  help  now,  or  never  I— God  be  praised  that  Ml 
my  hearing  when  he  took  my  poor  eye-sight! — Gome  this  way — this  way; 
and  0 1  tr»ul  lightly.  —  Pf'gKy,  hinny,  gang  saddle  the  ^ntleman's  hore^ 
and  lead  him  cannify  ahintlSe  thorny  uiaw,  and  bide  hmi  there." 

She  conducted  him  to  a  small  window,  through  which,  himself  unobserred, 
he  could  see  two  dragoons  seated  at  their  morning  draught  of  ale,  and  oon- 
▼erung  earnestly  together. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  one,  *'  the  lees  I  like  it,  Inglis.  Evan- 
dale  was  a  good  officer,  and  the  soldier's  friend;  and  though  we  were 
punished  for  the  mutiny  at  Tillietudlem,  yet,  by  ,  Frank,  yon  moat  own 
we  deserved  it." 

"  D n  seise  me,  if  I  for^ve  him  for  it,  though  I"  replied  the  otiier ; 

**  and  I  think  I  can  sit  in  his  skirts  now." 

**  Why,  man,  you  should  forget  and  forgive — Better  take  the  start  with 
him  along  with  the  rest,  and  join  the  ranting  Highlanders.  We  have  all 
eat  King  James's  bread." 

"  Thou  art  an  ass.  The  start,  as  you  call  it,  will  never  happen ;  the  day's 
pat  off.  Halliday's  seen  a  ghost,  or  Miss  Bellenden's  fallen  sick  of  the  ptp^ 
or  some  blasted  nonsense  or  another ;  the  thing  will  never  keep  two  days 
longer,  and  the  first  bird  that  sings  out  will  get  Sie  reward." 

**  That's  true,  too,"  answered  his  comrade ;  "  and  will  this  fellow — thk 
Basil  Oli&nt,  pay  handsomely  ?"  " 

'*  Like  a  prince,  man,"  said  Inj^lis.  **  Evandale  is  the  man  on  earth  whom 
he  hates  worst ;  and  be  fears  htm,  besides,  about  some  law  business,  wnd 
were  he  once  rubbed  out  of  the  way,  all,  he  thinks,  will  be  his  own." 

"  But  shall  we  have  warrants  and  force  enough  T"  said  the  other  fellow. 
"  Few  people  here  will  stir  against  my  lord,  and  we  may  find  him  with 
some  of  our  own  fellows  at  his  back." 

"  Thou'rt  a  cowardly  fool,  Dick,"  returned  Inglis ;  **  he  is  living  quieUv 
down  at  Fairy-Knowe  to  avoid  suspicion.  Olifiunt  b  a  magistrate,  and  will 
have  some  of  his  own  people  that  ne  can  trust  alone  with  him.  There  are 
us  two,  and  the  Laird  says  he  can  get  a  desperate  fighting  whig  fellow  called 
Quintin  Mackell,  that  has  an  old  grudge  at  Evandaie." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  my  officer,  ^ou  know,"  said  the  private,  with  tme 
military  conscience,  "  and  if  anything  is  wrong" — 

"  111  take  the  blame,"  said  Inglis.  "  Come,  another  pot  of  ale,  and  let 
OS  to  Tillietudlem. — ^Here,  blind  Bess  I  why,  where  the  devil  has  the  old  hag 
crept  to?" 

'*  Delay  them  as  long  as  vou  can,"  whispered  Morton,  as  he  thmst  his 
parse  into  the  hostess's  hana ;  "  all  depends  on  gaining  time." 

Then,  walking  swilUy  to  the  place  where  the  girl  held  his  horse  ready, 
"  To  Fairy-Knowe  ? — no ;  alone  I  could  not  protect  them. — I  must  instantly 
to  Glasgow.  Wittenbold,  the  commandant  there,  will  readily  nve  me  tibe 
support  of  a  troop,  and  procure  me  the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  I 
must  drop  a  caution  as  I  pass.  —  Come,  MoorkOpf,"  he  said,  addresaias  bis 
hoise  as  oe  moonted  him — **  this  day  must  try  yoar  breath  and  ap^ed.^ 
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C^i^itt  tjii  /iiitt(-/itrtj(. 


T«t  floaU  be  Bot  hw  ekMiaf  efn  wiUidnw, 
Tboogli  Ian  ami  lea  of  Emily  he  mw; 
0  8ok  ipeeehlea  for  a  Uttle  epaoe  he  lay, 

TiMtt  graced  the  hand  he  held,  and  rithed  hi*  aonl  awagr. 

FAUk»urim 


Ime  mdispoflition  of  Edith  eonfiiied  her  to  bed  daring  the  eTentfnl  duj 
OB  which  she  had  received  each  an  unexpected  ehoek  from  the  sudden  ap 
parition  of  Morton.  Next  morning,  however,  ehe  was  reported  to  be  ec 
much  better,  that  Lord  Evandale  resumed  his  purpose  or  leaving  Fairy- 
Knowe.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon.  Lady  Emil  j  entered  the  apartment 
of  Edith  with  a  peculiar  gravity  of  manner.  Having  received  and  paid  the 
oompliments  of  the  dar,  ehe  observed  it  would  be  a  sad  one  far  her,  though 
it  would  relieve  Miss  Bellenden  of  an  eneumbranc»— -"  My  brother  leaves  us 
toniay.  Miss  Bellenden." 

'*  Leaves  us  I''  exclaimed  Edith  in  surprise ;  "  for  his  own  house,  I  trustt" 

*'  I  huave  reason  to  think  he  meditates  a  more  distant  journey/'  answered 
Lady  Emily ;  ^*  he  has  litUe  to  detain  him  in  this  oounfary." 

"  Good  Heaven  I",  exclaimed  Edith,  **  why  was  I  bom  to  become  the  wreck 
of  all  tiiat  is  manly  and  noble  1  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  him  from 
running  headlong  on  ruin  ?  I  will  come  down  instantly — Say  that  I  implore 
be  will  not  depart  until  I  speak  with  him/' 

**  It  will  be  m  vain.  Miss  Bellenden ;  but  I  will  execute  your  commission  /' 
and  she  left  the  room  as  formally  as  she  had  entered  it,  and  informed  her 
brother,  Miss  Bellenden  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  propose  coming  down 
stairs  ere  he  went  away.  "  I  suppose,"  she  added,  pettisnly, "  the  prospect 
of  being  speedily  released  from  our  company  has  vrrought  a  cure  on  her 
shattered  nerves." 

'*  Sister,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  **  you  are  unjust,  if  not  envious." 

«•  Uigust  I  may  be,  Evandale,  but  I  should  not  have  dreamt,"  glancing 
her  eye  at  a  mirror,  "  of  being  thought  envious  without  better  cause. — "Bvi 
let  us  cp  to  the  old  lady ;  she  is  mi£ing  a  feast  in  the  other  room,  which 
mi£ht  have  dined  all  your  troop  when  you  had  one." 

Lord  Evandale  accompanied  her  in  silence  to  the  parlour,  for  he  knew  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend  with  her  prepossessions  and  offended  pride.  They 
found  the  table  covered  with  refreshments,  arranged  under  the  careful  in* 
•pection  of  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Te  could  hardly  wed  be  said  to  breakfast  this  morning,  my  Lord  Evan* 
dale,  and  ve  maun  e'en  partake  of  a  small  collation  before  ye  ride,  such  as 
^His  poor  house,  whose  inmates  are  so  much  indebted  to  you,  can  provide  in 
th.Hr  present  circumstances.  For  my  ain  part,  I  like  to  see  young  folk  take 
some  refection  before  they  ride  out  upon  their  sports  or  their  affairs,  and  I 
said  as  much  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  when  he  breakfasted  at  Tillietud- 
lem  in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  and  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  reply,  drinking  to  my  health  at  the  same  time  in  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  wine,  *  Lady  Margaret,  ye  speak  like  a  Highland  oracle.' 
Tnese  were  his  Majesty's  very  woras ;  so  that  your  lordship  may  judot 
whether  I  have  not  good  authority  to  press  young  folk  to  partake  of^^thnt 
vivers." 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  much  of  the  good  lady's  speech  failed  Lord 
Bvandaie's  ears,  which  were  then  employed  in  listening  tor  the  light  step 
9f  Edith.  His  absence  of  mind  on  this  occasion,  however  natural,  cost  hira 
roiy  dear.  While  Lady  Margaret  was  playing  the  kind  hostess,  a  part  she 
<4ulighted  and  excelled  mt  >he  was  interrupted  by  John  Qudyiil,  who,  in  the 

3b 
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Bfttiml  phnse  for  sonooneiog  an  inferior  to  the  mistress  of  a  &mily,  tttd. 
**  There  was  ane  wantine  to  speak  to  her  leddyehip." 

**  Ane !  what  ane  f  Has  he  nae  name  f  Te  speak  as  if  I  kepi  a  ihop^ 
and  was  to  come  at  eferrbody's  whistle.'' 

**  Tea,  he  has  a  namep^'  answered  John* ''  but  toot  leddjahip  likea  iU  to 
bear  ik" 

"What  is  it.  yon  fool r 

*«  If s  CalfOibbie,  my  leddy/'  said  John,  in  a  tone  ratherVbore  the  fMtdk 
sf  deeoroos  re^iect»  on  which  he  occasionally  trespassed,  confiding  in  Us 
merit  as  an  ancient  serrant  of  the  fomily,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  their 
hnmUe  fbrtone»— <"  If  a  Calf-Qibbie,  an  your  Mdyship  will  hae't,  that  keeps 
Sdie  Heashaw's  kye  down  yonder  at  the  Brigg-end— thafs  him  that  was 

Ouse^^ibbie  at  TiiUetadlem,  and  gaed  to  the  wap]>inshaw,  and  that" 

Hold  your  peace,  John,"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  in  dimity ;  **  yon  are 
f  inaofent  to  think  I  wad  sfveak  wi'  a  person  like  that  Ijet  him  tall  his 
iness  to  yon  or  Mrs.  Headrigg." 

**He'n  no  hear  o'  thai,  mT  kddjr ;  he  saya,  them  that  sent  him  bade  him 
pe  the  thinji  to  your  Mdyship's  ain  hand  direet,  or  to  Lord  Evandaie's,  he 
wols  na  whnk.  Bat»  to  say  the  trath,  he's  for  firae  freah,  and  he's  bot  an 
idiot  an  he  were." 

«*Then  tarn  himont^"  said  Lidy  ICarnret,  *'and  tell  him  to  oome  back 
bo-monow  when  he  is  sobea.  I  snppose  he  cornea  to  craTC  some  benevoleBce 
as  an  andent  follower  o'  the  house.'' 

**  Like  eneoch,  my  leddy,  for  he's  a'  in  rags,  poor  creature." 

Godyill  made  another  attempt  to  get  at  Gibbie's  commission,  which  was 
indeed  of  the  last  importance,  Ming  a  few  lines  from  Morton  to  Lwd  Eran- 
dale,  acquainting  him  with  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  from  the  practices 
of  Olifant,  and  exhorting  him  eitl^  to  instant  flight,  or  else  to  come  to 
Glasgow  and  surrender  himself,  where  he  could  assure  him  of  protection. 
This  billet,  hastily  written,  he  intrusted  to  Qibbie,  whom  he  saw  feeding 
his  herd  beside  the  bridge,  and  backed  with  a  couple  of  dollars  his  desirs 
that  it  might  instantly  be  deUvered  into  the  hand  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  Qoose^ibbie's  intermediation,  whether  as  an 
emissaiy  or  as  a  man-at-arms,  should  be  unfortunate  to  the  family  at  Tillie- 
tudlem.  He  unluckily  tarried  so  long  at  the  ale-house,  to  proTC  if  his  em- 
ployer's coin  was  good,  that,  when  he  appeared  at  Fairy-Knowe,  the  little 
sense  which  nature  had  given  him  was  effectuallT  drowned  in  ale  and 
brandy,  and  instead  of  asking  for  Lord  Evandale,  he  demanded  to  speak 
with  Lady  Margaret,  whose  name  was  more  familiar  to  his  ear.  Being  re- 
fbsed  admittance  to  her  presence,  he  starred  away  with  the  letter  unde- 
livered, perversely  faithful  to  Morton's  instructions  in  the  only  point  in 
which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  departed  from  them. 

A  few  minutes  idker  he  was  gone,  Edith  entered  the  apartment.  Lord 
Evandale  and  she  met  with  mutual  embarrassment,  which  Lady  Margaret, 
who  only  knew  in  general  that  their  union  had  been  postponed  by  her 
grand-daughter's  indisposition,  set  down  to  the  bashfulness  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and,  to  place  them  at  ease,  began  to  talk  to  Lady  Emiiv  on 
indifferent  topics.  At  this  moment,  Edith,  with  a  countenance  as  pale  as 
death,  muttezed,  rather  than  whispered,  to  Lord  Evandale,  a  reqaei>t  to 
speak  with  him.  lie  offered  his  arm,  and  supported  her. into  the  small 
anteroom,  which,  as  we  limo  noticed  before,  opened  from  the  parlour.  He 
placed  her  in  a  chair,  and,  taking  one  himself,  awaited  the  opening  oC  tht 

conversation. 

*«  1  am  distressed,  my  lord,"  were  the  first  words  she  was  able  to  articu- 
kte,  and  thoee  with  dimcuity ;  **  I  scarce  know  what  I  would  say,  nor  haw 

to  speak  it." 
«« Iff  have  any  share  in  occasioning  your  uneasiness,"  said  Lord  E^0 

dale,  mildly  "you  will  soon,  Edith,  be  released  from  it" 
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**  You  are  determined,  then,  my  lord/'  she  replied,  ''to  ran  thin  desperiiu 
oourse  with  desperate  men,  in  spite'of  your  own  better  reason  —  in  spite  of 
your  friends'  entreaties — ^in  spite  of  the  almost  ineyitable  ruin  which  yawns 
before  you  V 

"  For^ye  me,  Miss  Bellenden ;  even  your  solicitude  on  my  account  must 
not  detam  me  when  my  honour  calls.  My  horses  stand  ready  saddled,  mT 
■err  ants  .are  prepared,  the  signal  for  rising  will  be  eiven  so  soon  as  J  reach 
Kilsyth — If  it  is  my  fate  that  calls  me,  I  will  not  shun  meeting  it.  It  will 
be  something,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ''to  die  deserving  your  compassion, 
lince  I  cannot  gain  your  love.'' 

"  0,  my  lord,  remain  1"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  went  to  his  heart ; 
"time  may  explain  the  strange  circumstance  which  has  shocked  me  so 
much ;  my  agitated  nenres  may  recover  their  tranquillity.  0,  do  not  rush 
on  death  and  ruin  I  remain  to  be  our  prop  and  stay,  and  hope  everything 
from  time  V 

"  It  is  too  late,  Edith,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  I  were  most  un- 
generous could  I  practise  on  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  your  feelings 
towards  me.  I  know  you  cannot  love  me ;  nervous  distress,  so  strong  as  to 
eoi^ure  up  the  appearance  of  the  dead  or  absent,  indicates  a  predilection 
too  powerful  to  give  way  to  friendship  and  gratitude  alone.  But  were  h 
otherwise,  the  die  is  now  cast." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Cuddie  burst  into  the  room,  terror  and  haste  in  hii 
eountenance. 

'*  0,  my  lord,  hide  yoursell  I  —  they  hae  beset  the  outlets  o'  the  house,*' 
was  his  first  exclamation. 

"  They  ?    Who  ?"  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"  A  party  of  horse,  headed  by  Basil  Olifant,"  answered  Cuddie. 

"  0  hide  yourself,  my  lord  I"  echoed  Edith,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"I  will  not»  by  Heaven  1"  answered  Lord  Evandale.  "What  right  has 
the  villain  to  assail  me,  or  stop  my  passage  ?  I  will  make  my  way,  were 
he  backed  by  a  regiment  I  Tell  Halnday  and  Hunter  to  get  out  the  horses 
—And  now,  farewell,  Edith  I"  He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly ;  then  bursting  from  his  sister,  who,  with  Lady  Margaret,  endea> 
▼cured  to  detain  him,  rushed  out  and  mounted  his  horse. 

All  was  in  confusion — ^the  women  shrieked  and  hurried  in  consternation 
to  the  front  windows  of  the  house,  from  which  they  could  see  a  small  party 
of  horsemen,  of  whom  two  only  seemed  soldiers.  They  were  on  the  open 
ground  before  Ouddie's  cottage,  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  from  the  house, 
and  showed  caution  in  approaching  it,  as  if  uncertain  of  the  strength 
within. 

"  He  may  escape !  he  may  escape  1"  said  Edith ;  "  0,  would  he  but  take 
the  by-road!" 

But  Lord  Evandale,  determined  to  face  a  danger  which  his  high  spirit 
undervalued,  commanded  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and  rode  composedly 
down  the  avenue.  Old  Gudyill  ran  to  arm  himself,  and  Cuddie  snatched 
down  a  eun  which  was  kept  for  the  protection  of  the  house,  and,  although 
^n  foot,  followed  Lord  Evandale.  It  was  in  vain  his  wife,  who  had  hurried 
•.p  on  the  alarm,  hung  by  his  skirts,  threatening  him  with  death  by  the 
sword  or  halter  for  meddling  with  other  folk's  matters. 

"  Uaud  your  peace,  ve,  b  1"  said  Cuddie,  "  and  that's  braid  Scotch, 
or  I  wotna  what  is;  is  it  ither  folk's  matters  to  see  Lord  Evandale  murdered 
before  my  face  V  and  down  the  avenue  he  marched.  But  considering  on 
th«»  way  that  he  composed  the  whole  infantry,  as  John  Gudyill  had  not  ap- 
peared, he  took  his  vantage  ground  behind  the  hedge,  hammered  his  flint, 
aocked  his  piece,  and,  taking  a  long  aim  at  Laird  Basil,  as  he  was  called, 
ftood  prompt  for  action. 

A^  «'M)n  08  Lord  Evandale  appeared,  Olifant's  party  spread  themselvc^s  a 
little,  as  if  preparing  to  enclose  him.    Their  leader  stooa  fast,  supported  bt 
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thrae  men,  two  of  whom  wsre  dragoons,  the  third  in  dress  nnd  appeumer 
s  countryman,  all  well  armed,  ffut  the  strong  figure,  stem  featares^  and 
tesolTed  manner  of  the  third  attendant,  made  hmi  seem  the  most  formidabk 
of  the  party ;  and  whoever  had  before  seen  him,  conld  have  no  diffioolty  in 
veoocnising  Balfour  of  Burley. 

**  JoUow  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  his  servants,  *'  and  if  we  are  for> 
eibly  opposed,  do  as  I  do."  He  advanced  at  a  hand  gallop  towards  Olifimt^ 
and  was  in  the  act  of  demanding  why  he  had  thus  beset  the  road,  when 
Olifant  called  out,  "  Shoot  the  traitor  V'  and  the  whole  four  fired  their  cara- 
bines npon  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  reeled  in  the  saddle,  advanoei^ 
bis  hand  to  the  holster,  and  drew  a  pistol,  but,  unable  to  discharge  it,  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  His  servante  had  presented  their  cara- 
bines. Hunter  fired  at  random ;  but  Halliday,  who  was  an  intrepid  fellow, 
took  aim  at  In^lis,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  snot.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
shot,  from  behind  the  hedge,  still  more  effectually  aveneed  Lord  Evandale, 
for  the  ball  took  place  in  the  very  midst  of  Basil  Olimnt's  forehead,  and 
stretohed  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  His  followers,  astonished  at  the  exe 
cutionjlone  in  so  short  a  time,  seemed  rather  dispoeed  to  stand  inactive, 
when  Burley,  whose  blood  was  up  with  the  contest,  exclaimed,  "Down  with 
the  Midianites  I"  and  attacked  Halliday  sword  in  hand.  At  this  instant 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  horse,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing on  the  road  from  Glasgow,  appeared  on  the  iatal  field.  They  were 
foreign  dragoons,  led  by  the  Duteh  commandant  Wittenbold,  accompanied 
by  Morton  and  a  civil  magistrate. 

A  hasty  call  to  surrender,  in  the  name  of  God  .and  King  William,  was 
obeyed  by  all  except  Burley,  who  turned  his  horse  and  attempted  to  escape. 
Several  soldiers  pursued  him  by  command  of  their  officer,  but,  being  wdl 
mounted,  only  the  two  headmost  seemed  likely  to  gain  on  him.  He  tamed 
deliberatelv  twice,  and  discharging  first  one  of  his  pistols,  and  then  the 
other,  rid  himself  of  the  one  pursuer  by  mortally  wounding  him,  and  of 
the  other  by  shooting;  his  horse,  and  then  continued  his  flight  to  Bothwell 
Brid^,  whe:e,  for  his  misfortune,  he  found  the  gates  shut  and  guarded. 
Turning  from  hence,  he  made  for -a  place  where  the  river  seemed  passable, 
and  plunged  into  the  stream, — the  buUeto  from  the  pistols  and  carabines  of 
his  pursuers  whizsing  around  him.  Two  balls  took  effect  when  he  was  past 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  he  felt  himself  dangerously  wounded.  He 
reined  his  horse  round  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  ai3  returned  towards  the 
bank  he  had  left,  waving  his  hand,  as  If  with  the  purpose  of  intimating  that 
he  surrendered.  The  troopers  ceased  firing  at  him  accordingly,  and  awaited 
his  return,  twoiof  them  riding  a  little  wa^  into  the  river  to  seize  and  disarm 
him.  But  i^  nresently  appeared  that  his  purpose  was  revenge,  not  safety. 
As  he  approached  the  two  soldiers,  he  collected  his  remaining  strength,  and 
discharged  a  blow  on  the  head  of  one,  which  tumbled  him  nom  his  hone. 
The  other  dragoon,  a  strong  muscular  man,  had  in  the  meanwhile  laid 
hands  on  him.  Burley,  in  requital,  grasped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tiger 
seizes  his  prey,  and  both,  losing  the'  saddle  in  the  stnig^e,  came  headlong 
into  the  river,  and  were  swept  down  the  stream.  Their  course  might  be 
traced  hj  the  blood  which  bubbled  up  to  the  surface.  Thej  were  twice 
seen  to  nse,  the  Dutehman  striving  to  swim,  and  Burley  clinging  to  him  in 
a  manner  that  showed  his  desire  that  both  should  perish.  Their  corpses 
were  taken  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river.  As  Balfour's 
grasp  could  not  have  been  unclenched,  without  cutting  off  his  hands,  both 
were  thrown  into  a  hasty  grave,  still  marked  by  a  ruae  stone,  and  a  radei 
epitaph.* 


•  Gentle  readflr.  I  dtd  request  of  mine  honest  fHend  PMer  ProodfunC,  trnveUtafi  nMrrhant,  kaowa  to 
tt  thih  lend  for  his  fsithful  and  just  dealings,  as  well  in  inoslin  and  camhries  m  in  maU  waiea.  to  pnan 
g«  his  next  peraerinations  to  that  Tieinage.  a  oopj  of  Uw  Kpit«|iiiioii  nllaini  In^  Mmi,mtmaimm  •  <>*■ 
•'hirji  i  see  no  ground  lo  diKredit,  it  namllh  thns:— 
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While  the  bouI  of  Mm  Btem  enthosiasl  flitted  to  its  acooaui,  that  of  the 
orave  aud  generous  Lord  Evandale  was  also  released.  Morton  had  flang 
himself  from  his  horse  npon  pereeiying  his  sitaation,  to  render  his  djinc 
friend  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  He  knew  him,  for  he  pressed  his  han<^ 
and,  heing  unable  to  speas,  intimated  bj  signs  Ids  wish  to  be  conveyed  to 
tiie  honse.  This  was  done  with  all  the  care  possible,  and  he  was  soon  sup- 
founded  by  his  lamenting  friends.  But  the  clamorous  grief  of  Lady  Emily 
was  far  exceeded  in  intensity  by  the  silent  agony  of  !&lith.  Unconscious 
even  of  the  presence  of  Morton,  she  hung  over  the  dying  man ;  nor  was 
-she  aware  that  Fate,  who  was  removing  one  faithful  lover,  had  restored 
another  as  if  from  the  erave,  until  Lord  Evandale,  taking  their  hands  in  his, 
pressed  them  both  aflSctionately,  united  them  together,  raised  his  faee,  as 
if  U  pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  sunk  back  and  expired  in  the  next 
Moment. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAD  determined  to  waive  the  task  of  a  concluding  chapter,  leaving  to 
the  reader's  imasinalion  the  arrangements  which  must  necessarily  take 
place  after  Lord  £Svandale's  death.  But  as  I  was  aware  that  precedents 
are  wanting  for  a  practice,  which  mieht  be  found  convenient  both  to  readers 
and  compilers,  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  dilemma, 
when  fortunately  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  drink  tea  with  Miss 
Martha  Buskbody,  a  young  lady  who  has  carried  on  the  nrofession  of 
mantua-making  at  Qandercleucb  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  great 
success,  for  about  forty  years.  Knowine  her  taste  for  narratives  of  this 
description,  I  requested  her  to  look  over  tne  loose  sheets  the  morning  before 
I  waited  on  her,  and  enlighten  me  by  the  experience  which  she  must  have 
acquired  in  reading  through  the  whole  stock  of  three  circulating  libraries, 
in  Gandercleuch  and  the  two  next  market-towns.  When,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  I  appeared  before  her  in  the  evening,  I  found  her  much  disposed  to  be 
complimentary. 

"  I  have  not  been  more  aJFected,''  said  she,  wiping  the  glasses  of  her 
spectacles,  **  by  any  novel  excepting  the  Tale  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny 
Jessamy,  which  is  indeed  pathos  itself;  but  your  plan  of  omitting  a  formal 
conclusion  will  never  do.    You  may  be  as  harrowing  to  our  nerves  as 

Hun  lyes  ane  Mint  to  pralatn  nxir, 

BeinK  J»hn  B»lf«ittr.  aoaMiiiiM  of  Barley, 

Wbo  Btirrad  ap  to  vewMinoe  take 

For  Solemn  LrafHM  and  Cov'muit^  9tki^ 

17pQO  Uie  Maxua-Monr  in  Fifa, 

In«J  tak  Janias  Sharpe^he  apostateV  life; 

Bv  Dotchman's  hands  waa  hacked  and  ahot* 

Tnen  drowned  in  Clyde  near  Una  aaam  apoU 

Tlie  return  of  John  Ballhar  at  KhUock,  called  Bnriejr.  to  Scotland,  aa  well  ta  hia  vtoleat  deatli  te  ite  omb 
•er  described,  is  entirely  fictiiioos.  Ha  was  woanded  at  Boihwell  Bridge,  when  he  uttered  the  ranraiiua 
Mnnererrad  tc  the  text,  not  raueh  in  aniauo  with  his  reliKiooa  pretrnisjooa.  He  afterwards  eaoaped  to  Holkad, 
where  he  found  refuge,  with  other  fufhtives,  «f  that  dintiirtNid  pemid.  Hia  biorrapher  seems  simple  eoouclt 
o  belieTe  that  he  ruee  high  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  favour,  and  obsenrea,  "That  having  i^l]  a  desire  to  be 
avawred  upon  thoae  who  persecuted  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  Scotland,  it  ia  said  he  obtained  libera 
from  the  rrinoe  for  that  puntoe,  but  died  at  sea  before  bis  arrivnl  in  Scotland:  whereby  that  dtfsign  waa 
Mver  accomplished,  and  mt  Uie  land  was  never  cleansed  by  the  MchxI  of  them  who  had  nhed  innocent  bliNid, 
teoonling  to  the  law  of  the  Unl,  Gen.  is.  0.  Whoaos/kddelk  man's  biood,  btmamthaUku Uood  be $lied "— &»l- 
luk  Worthier,  p  522. 

It  was  rraerved  fiir  this  historian  to  discover  that  the  moderation  of  Kinir  William,  and  hia  pmdent  anxiety 
»  prevent  that  perpetoating  of  factious  quarrels,  which  is  called  in  modem  times  Reacboo,  were  only  adopted 
itt  consequence  uf  the  death  of  John  Balfour,  called  Burley. 

The  late  Mr.  Weniyss  uf  Wnmyas  Hall,  in  Fifeshirs,  succeeded  to  Balfour's  pmfierty  in  late  timea,  and  hai 
aaiveral  accounts,  papers,  articles  of  dress.  &c  which  belonged  to  the  old  homicide. 

His  name  seems  still  to  exist  in  Holland  or  Flanders;  for  m  the  Bruaseis  pm,Tn  of  2Sth  Jnly.  MSA.  rje<i> 
lesant-0«»lnnel  B  lifour  de  Furleif  h,  ia  named  Cummandant  of  the  troupe  uf  tne  Kiiw  of  the  N«<borlaiMie  la 
Ite  West  'udiea 
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jo«  will  in  the  ooune  of  your  story,  but,  unleM  too  had  the  gettiw 
•f  the  author  of  Julia  de  Roubigne,  never  let  the  end  be  aHogetliar  ofe^ 
elouded.  Let  oa  see  a  glimpae  of  annahine  in  the  hwt  ohapter ;  it  is  quite 
esMntial." 

**  Nothing  would  be  more  eaej  for  me,  madam,  than  to  eoHply  with 
your  iigunctionB;  for,  in  truth,  the  parties  in  whom  you  haTe  had  the 
coodness  to  be  interested,  did  liye  lon^;  and  happily,  and  begat  aona  aad 
oaughters." 

"It  is  unneoeesary,  sir/'  she  said,  with  a  sUght  nod  of  repiumuid, 
'*  to  be  particular  conoeming  their  matrimonial  oomforts.  But  what  la 
your  objeotion  to  let  na  have,  in  a  general  way,  a  gjUmpoe  of  their  fatnrs 
felicity?" 

"  Boally,  madam,"  said  I,  *'  you  must  be  aware  that  erery  Tolttme  of  a 
narrative  turns  less  and  less  interesting  as  the  author  draws  to  a  concfamion ; 
just  like  jour  tea,  which,  thou^  ezoellent  hyson,  is  necessarily  weaker  and 
more  insipid  in  the  last  cup.    Now,  as  I  think  the  one  b  by  no  means  im- 

E roved  bv  the  luscious  lump  of  half  dissolved  su^  usually  found  at  the 
ottom  of  it,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  history,  growing  already  vapid,  b  but 
dully  crutched  up  by  a  detail  of  circumstances  which  every  reader  must  have 
anticipated,  even  though  the  author  exhaust  on  them  every  flowery  epithet 
in  the  language." 

**  Thb  will  not  do,  Mr.  Pattieson,"  continued  the  ladj.  **  Tou  have,  as  I 
may  say,  basted  up  your  first  story  verv  hastily  and  clumsily  at  the  conclusiun; 
ana,  in  my  trade,  I  would  have  cuffed  the  youngest  apprentice  who  had  put 
such  a  horrid  and  bungled  spot  of  work  out  of  her  nand.  And  if  you  do 
not  redeem  this  cross  error  by  tolline  us  all  about  the  marriage  of  Morton 
and  Edith,  and  what  became  of  the  otner  personajges  of  the  story,  from  Lady 
Margaret  down  to  Goose<}ibbie,  I  apprise  vou,  that  yon  will  not  be  held  to 
have  accomplished  your  task  handsomely." 

"  Well,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  my  materials  are  so  ample,  that  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  your  curiosity,  unless  it  descend  to  very  minute  circumatanoei 
indeed." 

"  First  then,"  said  she,  **  for  that  is  most  essential, — ^Did  Lady  Mar]garet 
get  back  her  fortune  and  her  castle  ?" 

"  She  did,  madam,  and  in  the  easiest  way  imannable, — as  heir,  namely, 
to  her  worthy  cousin,  Basil  Olifant,  who  died  without  a  will ;  and  thus,  by 
his  death,  not  only  restored,  but  even  augmented,  the  fortune  of  her,  whom, 
durine  his  life,  he  had  pursued  with  the  most  inveterate  malice.  John 
Gudyul,  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  was  more  impoHant  than  ever;  and 
Ouddio,  with  rapturous  delight,  entered  upon  tLe  cultivation  of  the  muna 
of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  occupation  of  his  original  cottage.  But  with  the 
shrewd  caution  of  his  character,  he  was  never  heard  to  boast  of  bavins 
fired  the  lucky  shot  which  repossessed  his  lady  and  himself  in  their  originiu 
habitations.  'After  a','  he  said  to  Jenny,  who  was  his  only  confidant, 
'  auld  Basil  Olifant  was  my  leddy's  cousin,  and  a  grand  gentleman ;  and 
though  he  was  acting  again  the  law,  as  I  understand,  for  be  ne'er  showed 
onv  warrant,  or  required  Lord  Evandale  to  surrender,  and  though  I  mind 
killing  him  nae  mair  than  I  wad  do  a  muircock,  yet  it's  jnst  as  weel  to  keep 
a  calm  sough  about  it.'  He  not  only  did  so,  but  ingeniously  enough  coun* 
tenanced  a  report  that  old  Gudyill  had  done  the  deed,  which  was  worth 
man^  a  gill  of  brandy  to  him  from  the  old  butier,  who,  far  different  in  dia* 
position  from  Cuddie,  was  much  more  inclined  to  exaggerate  than  supprees 
his  exploite  of  manhood.  -—  The  blind  widow  was  provided  for  in  the  most 
eomfortable  manner,  as  well  as  the  little  guide  to  the  Linn ;  and" 

*'  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  marriage— the  marriage  of  the  principal  per 
sonages  ?"  interrupted  Miss  Buskbody,  impatiently  tapping  her  snuff-box. 

"  The  marriage  of  Morton  and  Miss  Bellenden  was  demyed  for  aoveial 
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months,  as  both  went  into  deep  mourning  on  account  of  Lord  ETandale'f 
death.    They  were  then  weddea." 

"  I  hope,  not  without  Lady  Margaret's  consenl^  sir?''  said  my  fair  critic. 
*'  I  love  Dooks  which  teach  a  proper  deference  in  young  persons  to  their 
parents.  In  a  novel,  the  young  people  may  fall  in  love  witnout  their  coun- 
tenance, because  it  is  essential  to  the  necessary  intricacy  of  the  story ;  but 
they  must  always  have  the  benefit  of  their  consent  at  fast.  Even  old  Del* 
ville  received  Cecilia,  though  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  low  birth." 

''And  even  so,  madam,"  replied  I,  "^Lady  Mar^ret  was  prevailed  on  to 
eountenanoe  Morton,  although  the  old  Covenanter,  his  iather,  stuck  sorely  with 
her  for  some  time.  Edith  was  her  only  hope,  and  she  wished  to  see  her 
happy.  Morton,  or  Melville  Morton,  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  stood 
•0  nigh  in  the  reputation  of  the  world,  and  was  in  every  other  respect  such 
an  eheible  matcn,  that  she  put  her  prejudice  aside,  and  consoled  herself 
with  the  recollection,  that  marriage  went  by  destiny,  as  was  observed  to 
jier,  she  said,  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of  happy 
memorr,  when  she  showed  him  the  portrait  of  her  grandfather  Fergus, 
third  Earl  of  Torwood,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and  that  of  Coun* 
tess  Jane,  his  second  lady,  who  had  a  hump-back  and  only  one  e;^e.  This 
was  bis  Majesty's  observation,  she  said,  on  one  remarkable  morning  when 
he  deigned  to  take  his  dt^ne"— ^ 

"  Nay,"  said  Miss  Buskbody,  again  interrupting  me,  "  if  she  brought 
such  authority  to  countenance  her  acquiescing  m  a  misalliance,  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said.  —  And  what  became  of  old  Mrs.  What's-her-name,  the 
housekeeper  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,  madam  ?"  answered  I.  "  She  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
of  the  party ;  for  once  aryear,  and  not  oftener,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Morton 
dined  m  the  great  wainscoted-chamber  in  solemn  state, — ^the  hangings  being 
tdl  displayed,  the  carpet  laid  down,  and  the  huge  brass-candlestick  set  on 
the  table,  stuck  rouna  with  leaves  of  laurel.  The  preparing  the  room  for 
this  yearly  festival  employed  her  mind  for  six  months  before  it  came  about, 
and  the  putting  matters  to  rights  occupied  old  Alison  the  other  six ;  so  that 
a  single  day  or  re^joicing  found  her  business  for  all  the  year  round." 

"  And  Niel  Blane !"  said  Miss  Buskbody. 

"  Lived  to  a  jrood  old  a^,  drank  ale  and  brandy  with  ^ests  of  all  per* 
suasions,  playea  whig  or  jacobite  tunes  as  best  pleased  his  customers,  and 
died  worth  as  much  money  as  married  Jenny  to  a  cock  laird.  I  hope, 
ma'am,  you  have  no  other  inquiries  to  make,  for  really" 

'*  Goose^ibbie,  sir  ?"  said  my  persevering  friend^"  Gk>ose^ibbie,  whose 
ministry  was  fraught  with  such  oonsequenoes  to  the  personages  of  the  nar- 
rative r 

"Consider,  my  dear  Miss  Buskbody  —  (I  beg  pardon  for  the  familiarity) 
— ^but  pray  consider,  even  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Scheherazade-  that 
Empress  of  Tale-tellers,  could  not  preserve  every  circumstance.  I  an.  not 
quite  positive  as  to  the  fate  ot  Qoose^ibbie,  but  am  inclined  to  think  him 
tne  same  with  one  Gilbert  Dudden,  alias  Calf-Gibbie,  who  was  whipped 
through  Hamilton  for  stealing  poultry .'' 

Miss  Buskbody  ndw  placed  her  leu  foot  on  the  fender,  crossed  her  right 
leg  over  her  knee,  lay  back  on  the  chair,  and  looked  towards  the  ceiling. 
When  I  observed  her  assume  this  contemplative  mood,  I  concluded  she  was 
studying  some  farther  cross-examination,  and  therefore  took  my  hat  and 
wished  her  a  hasty  good  night,  ere  the  Demon  of  Criticism  had  supplied 
her  with  any  more  queries.  In  like  manner,  gentle  Reader,  returning  you 
my  thanks  for  the  patience  which  has  conducted  you  thus  far,  I  take  tht 
liberty  to  withdraw  myself  from  you  for  the  present 
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PXBOBATION. 

It  wm  mine  earnest  wiah,  meet  ooarteoae  Reader,  that  the  *'  Tbles  of  mj 
Landlord"  should  have  reached  thine  hands  in  one  entire  anoceesion  off 
tomes,  or  volumes.  But  as  I  sent  some  few  more  manuscript  quires,  con* 
taining  tikie  continuation  of  these  most  pleasing  nam  iTes,  I  was  apprised, 
somemat  unceremoniously,  by  my  puolisher,  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
novels  (as  he  imuriously  Mled  these  real  histories)  extending  beyond  four 
volumes,  and,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  the  first  four  being  published  separately, 
he  threatened  to  decline  the  article.  (O,  ignorance  I  as  if  the  vernacular 
article  of  our  mother  English  were  capable  of  declension !)  Whereupon, 
somewhat  moved  bv  his  remonstrances,  and  more  by  heavy  charffes  for 
print  and  paper,  wnich  he  stated  to  have  been  already  incurred,  I  have 
resolved  Uiat  these  four  volumes  shall  be  the  heralds  or  avant-oouri'  rs  of 
the  Tales  which  are  yet  in  my  possession,  nothing  doubting  that  they  will 
be  eagerlj  devoured,  and  the  remainder  anxiously  demanded,  b^  the  nnan* 
imous  voice  of  a  discerning  public  I  reet^  esteemed  Beader,  thine  as  thM 
■halt  construe  me,  Jmwmah  CLuaiiaoiiBAX. 


mD  or  oiiD  MomAurf « 
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